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STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


—_—- 


Ue begin with, we will speak of Dinner Dresses and 
between which, however, 
there is no great difference to be noted. 

The custom of good society requires that ladies, at 
friendly dinner parties, should wear long dresses, with 
high bodies, or half open, showing collerettes of delicate 
lace, or folds of fine 
muslin; the short dress 
is also permitted, i 
sufficiently elegant. In 
Paris, as you, know, 
ladies wear their bon- 
nets in the theatres, 
and to the costume in- 
dicated above, you have 
but to add a light, co- 
quettish little bonnet, 
and the French lady's 
dress is complete for 
visiting the ordinary 
theatres. For the Opera 
and Les Italiens, a low 
Evening Dress is abso- 
lutely necessary. But 
do not let us be mis- 
understood. There is & 
distinction which must 
never be overlooked :— 
an evening dress, but 
not a ball dress,s is to 
be worn for the Opera. 
For ball dresses, those 
of tulle and lace are in 
vogue now, and always 
look pretty at the Dance ; 
but in a Box they are 
out of place, and the 
best dressed ladies here 
prefer (Paris), when 
they go to hear Patti, 
to appear in silk and 
satin, of light or me- 
dium shades, with low 
bodies and tastefully 
trimmed. Dresses of 
other fabrics are also 
available for evening 
swear, and for set din- 
mer parties. A dress- 
amaker, when 
ae lady to dress, of moderate income, should always recom- 
amend to her to have two bodies made for all good dr 
one high, the other low. 
better class, jn cases where the cost has to be considered, 
this is an almost invariable practice. 

As a specimen of toilette worn at the Opera, we will 
describe two which were particularly attractive at one of 


No, 1.—Tomers FOR A Faminy Pasty. 


the last representations of Faust. One of ruby satin, 
with long skirt, was trimmed at the bottom with a simple 
pleated flounce. Tt had a low body, with a Medicis Col- 
lerette of black lace. A black lace tunic looped up behind 
under the rather long basque of the corsage. A black lace 
bow was worn at the side, with a diamond star in the 
centre. The second 
toilet, that everybody 
was looking at, was of 
quite a different kind. 
Tt was a rich rose silk, 
trimmed with black vel- 
vet. The bottom of the 
skirt was trimmed with 
two gathered flounces, 
at the top-of which was 
a wide strip of black 
velvet cut on the cross. 
A long tunic behind, 
falling in a train, and 
forming an apron in 
front. Square low body, 
with black velvet cross- 
way trimming arrange 
as a bertha. A bunch 
of roses placed in relief 
on a black velvet bow 
with longlappets. These 
two toilettes, although 
very different, are equal- 
ly in good taste, and 
may be worn either at 
a dinner party or at the 
Opera. The pink dress 
suits a younger woman 
better than the satin, 
which is naturally more 
marked. 
The New Year Man- 
tles are either very short 
or very long; there is no 
medium in them. The 
short paletot, open be- 
hind, with long sleeves, 
with or without revers, 
is more particularly suit- 
able to the present style 
of toilette, and especi- 
ally to the short dresses. 
For more dressy toilet- 
tes, with the long skirt, the large round mantle is worn, 
with wide sleeves, quilted or lined. ‘The pelisse with hood, 
lined with coloured satin, like those our grandmothers 
affected, are likewise in vogue. For more ordinary walk- 
ing dresses those in real cloth, or fabrics imitating good 
i is. They are composed of 
a skirt, with one or several flounces, a tunic caught up at 
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the back, and a short paletot, lined with fur. These 
dresses, which are in a high degree convenient, should be 
accompanied by a muff, made of the same material as the 
dress, with bands of fur running round it, and boots to 
match. English furricrs should at once take up this 
notion, and bootmakers likewise, for cloth boots well 
made, and trimmed at the top with fur, would be exceed- 
ingly acceptable to ladies in these days of short dresses, 
and when there is every disposition to show and sec a lady's 
feet. The shades of cloth most liked are dark green (bottle 
green), dark brown (chestnut), and bronze; these make up 
into costumes of very considerable distinction. German 
velvet, very pretty, is much more dressy, of course, and 
ladies can wear this when calling, or at the theatre, aud it 
is not out of place at a dinner. For ladies of taste, and 
who can appreciate a good dress, ean be recommended :— 
Underskirt trimmed at the bottom with a flounce in thick 
folds; jacket with revers over a satin waistcoat of the 
same colour, made in such a way that it can be readily 
replaced by a muslin chemisette, trimmed with lace, 
which will give sufficient lightness and elegance to the 
costume to make it allowable to be worn to the ordinary 
theatre. 

Few ladies, whether gifted or otherwise with artistic 
tastes, can be said to be indifferent to the effects of colour, 
which, whatever the nature of the style or material, ex- 
ercises an unfailing influence on beholders. The excep- 
tions are very few in which thie fair sex are not good judges 
of the /out ensemble of the toilets in which they may array 
themselves; at all events they have the advantage of 
readily expressed criticisms, and we know nothing more 
regrettable than the disappointment ensuing from a toilet 
prepared for a special occasion, and for which there can 
be no convenient substitute, offending the eyes from the 
inharmonious combinations of colour. The source of ex- 
cellence in art is a judicious observation of nature and 
a right perception of her principles of beauty; and it 
is for miliners and dressmakers to exercise that sug- 
gestivencss on their own part which shall aid the judgment 
of the wearer, uniting with the charm of variety and 
regard to the reigning fashion that happy adaptation to 
individual complexion, symmetry or otherwise of person 
and general bearing, success in which is the hizhest 
triumph of the milliner’s and dressmaker’s art. The in- 
fluence thus exercised on their part is almost unlimited. 
It is never to be forgotten that the attraction of admira- 
tion is a legitimate object to aim at in the adornment of 
the person, the love of which, so far from being a vulgar 
passion, is the expression, in many respects, of some of 
the most amiable attributes of the mind, and to its ex- 
citement the happy blending of colours necessarily‘largely 
contributes. 

When bonnets are not worn of the same shade as the 
dress, they should be entirely black; any other colour is 
not consistent with taste or fashion. At any cost, ladies 
everywhere should avoid what the French call barivlage, 
that is, an ill-assorted medley of colours, a variegated hue 
and cry of colour, a noisy, uncomfortable loudness. Tng- 
lish Milliners and Dressmakers can do much towards im- 
proving the taste of their customers. A lady should never 
wear more than two colours at, onc time; real elegance and 
the best authorities of the day proclaim this truth. 


(Later from Paris.) 


OILETS, taken as a whole, and in the best circles, are 
and will be considerably simpler this winter. ‘l'unies 
worn without waistband, the corsages with basques and 
points are being worn instead of the exaggerated bows 


which were the fashion last year, and which it cannot be 
denied, considerably detracted from the elegance of a lady's 
fivure. The voluminous tournures, so to speak, are going 
or are gone out, or at any rate have become so moderate 
in size that thcreis not much to talk about. The old cage 
crinoline, which is nevertheless very useful in the street, 
is replaced by stiff petticoats of horse-hair or other mate- 
rial starched or stiffened. No more ruches or bouillons 
to trim the bodies or the skirts, but flat trimmings almost 
entirely. The under skirts, to be elegant, are trimmed at 
the bottom, with a gathered flounce about nine inches 
wide, surmounted by three or four rows of piping. This 
new style of petticoat may be confidently recommended to 
ladies of good style. 

There are two different sorts of short paletots. The 
paletot for the complete costume is made very short. It 
is open behind, or at the sides; large sleeves are indispens- 
able. The more dressy paletot is longer, and the sleeves 
are of greater width than in the more ordinary paletot. 
These better kinds of paletots are very handsome, trimmed 
with fur, and are worn with all the good dresses of the day. 
A muff to match is worn with them, either in velvet or 
corded silk, with two bands of fur cleverly arranged on 
them, as we have clsewhere noted. The fur muff, pure 
and simple, has lost a great deal of its fashionable repute 
—quantity is preferred to quality, and the most elegant 
dresses have now a muff for each toilet. This is consi- 
dered quite the thing. 

At one of the sittings of the Chamber we saw a number 
of toilets which surpassed, in elegance, all that has been 
secn up to this moment—velvet costumes of all colours, 
and satin dresses of all shades. Those which seemed to 
be most distinguished, or of better taste, we noted as 
follows :— 

A German velvet costume, China blue in colour, com- 
posed of an underskirt with a gathered flounce surmounted 
by four piped headings, two of satin, and two of velvet 
alternately. Velvet coat of same colour, with satin revers, 
turned up behind with two large pleats, was edged by a 
satin piping, and fastened at the waist by a ceinture of 
satin, without ends. Bonnet of blue feathers. 

Black velvet costume raised at one side only over a 
ruby satin petticoat. Wide-sleeved paletot trimmed with 
fur. Ruby satin bonnet, with a feather of the same 
colour put on a l'Imperatrice. 

Dark violet poult de soic and velvet costume, with a 
velvet revers of the same colour on the corsage, forming 
a basque at the side. Large velvet collar, ornamented 
with point d’Alencon, and a velvet ceinture simulating a 
coat behind, with buttons of poult de soie of the same 
shade. Bonnet to match with lace strings, or scarf rather, 
brouecht round the neck and falling behind. 

All the cvitfures were composed of large plaits covering 
the entire back of the head, from the top to the bottom of 
the neck. No eréped curls. They seem destined to be 
the fashion henecforth for ball toilets and evening dresses. 
Bonnets are attaining a height which makes one posi- 
tively giddy to contemplate. 

The pointed corsage dctinitively replaces in the ball- 
room the rounded bodice. ‘his winter many orders are 
given for corsages with basques, open or round shaped. 
‘These corsages are to be trimmed with handsome fringes 
or lace, whilst those with points will only be ornamented 
with very small berthas. We should mention here that 
there is an intention of returning to flowers as trimmings 
for ball dresses of light fabrics. They will be worn to 
profusion on these, whilst tho robes off the richer poults 
de soie or satin will be trimmed with lace. 
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AT THE PARIS MODISTES AND MAGASINS. 
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ft hea leaders of fashion have definitely adopted the new 

bonnets, which are composed for the most part of 
only a very high band, making a raised diadem. It is as 
highly ornamented as possible. It isan harmonious mix- 
ture of velvet, satin, feathers, flowers, and lace. These 
high bonnets, however, not suiting every style of face, and 
requiring, indeed, youth and beauty to carry them off, 
there are other models, and amongst others we noted there 
were— 

1. A black velvet bonnet, composed of one large pleat 
of velvet, made on a high shape, feather, shaded blue a la 
Buridan, velvet scarf strings, and bow at the side with 
long ends. 

2. Black lace bonnet with a rose of red velvet, and 
foliage falling behind on a tulle scarf, which is passed 
round the neck, and is fastened at the side. 

8. A bonnet for the theatre, of red curled feathers, a 
tuft of feathers in the centre of the bonnet, as a diadem in 
front, and going with the chignon behind. 

We heard a lady say to one of the best milliners in 
Paris that with such bonnets it required a great deal of 
malice not to look well in them. 

There are some wonderful coiffures composed of flowers 
now to be seen in Paris, the freshness and delicacy of 
which are impossible to exaggerato. Itsecms almost that 
nature had taught her secrets to the skilful and supple 
fingers that work daily at this occupation. We saw some 
garlands of flowers in satin, worthy to be worn by the most 
elegant ladies; coiffures for young ladies, of moss and 
grasses mixed, jewelled, with hanging sprays of wild roses, 
most natural, hawthorn wreaths, diadems of pansies, 
aigrettes of beautiful blossoms of all shades. 

Lace will play a very important part this winter in 
dress. The magazines read largely in families, such as 
the Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine in England, and the 
Journal des Dames et Demoiselle in France and Belgium, 
have issued some exquisite designs in lace, and have gra- 
dually fostered in the minds of ladies a great desire for 
wearing and working lace, and there is little doubt that 
ladies were themselves very ready to help in the bringing 
back of one of the most lovely aids to female loveliness 
that ever existed. Flounces, quite out of fashion for 
many years, will appear on nearly all the best dresses of 
the coming season. Bodies, in lace or in guipure, are so 
agreeable, and sit so well to the figure, that their reign 
will not be short. On the Boulevards are to be seen a 
great variety of rich designs iu Chantilly, Point d’Alencon, 
and English. Tunics of black or white lace being able to 
be worn over any shade of silk or satin, are exceedingly 
distinguished by their aristocratic elegance. The fichu 
Charlotte Corday, goes exceedingly well with low dresses, 
and it can be worn also on a high dress. Good also are 
the Maintenon veil and the Mantilla, which, when taste- 
fully arranged over the hair, lend a great charm to a lady's 
face. 

There are some charming little things now preparing for 
New Year presents—a collection of trifles which please 
‘women everywhere, because they add to their prettiness: 
velvet and satin bows for the hair, fairy neckerchiefs, co- 
quettish sets of collars and cuffs, all put charmingly 
together into a cardboard box, tied round with a handsome 
coloured ribbon. These are selling on every hand. 

There is a new kind of glove in Paris, which is well 
worth looking after. It has the advantage of decreasing 
the apparent size of the hand. Very pretty white knitted 
American clouds are in great request, and they are roy 
useful and coquettish in coming out of the theatre or ball- 
room. 


Wo have heard in Paris of the great discussions you 
have had in reference to the wearing of corsets. Of course 
Parisian ladies would not admit a doubt for a moment 
of the admirable value of the stay in forming and keeping 
the figure in good shape; and they would universally de- 
clare the necessity for its use. We note some which are 
recommended as being as medical corsets, which follow 
every undulation and movement of the body, and do not 
interfere in the least with the lungs. This stay, made 
with rare skill, is said to justify the confidence which sug- 
gested the manufacture. It is called the corset-cage, and 
is adapted for all constitutions, robust or delicate. By its 
means, ladies who are a little inclined to stoutness can 
easily reduce the size of their waist by an inch, without 
the least compression of the chest, or hindering the proper 
functions of the lungs. Messrs. Johnson, Hatchman, and 
Co., of London, or Messrs. Thomson and Co. should de- 
vise something of the same kind for England and America. 


(Later from Paris.) 


Just as in England, we have in Paris modistes whose 
perpetual desire is to encourage, by their creations, good 
taste, and to banish absurd exaggerations and foolish 
whims. At some amongst the very highest of their con- 
temporaries we have noticed: 

A Costume Henri Quatre, entirely in black velvet and 
blue satin, with velvet ruff, lined with blue satin, and 

sleeves ending towards the waist by a velvet sabot. 

A very dressy toilette for dinner parties, or evening 
dresses, in poult de soie and violet velvet, with train and 
apron. A very elegant and new form of ceinture was 
worn with this. 

A visiting toilette in black poult de soie, with square 
apron, ornamented with emerald green satin pleats. Cor- 
sage to resemble a long waistcoat. Colerette Gabrielle. 

A driving costume in German velvet of two colours, 
with a large casaque, trimmed with sable, falling over a 
velvet petticoat with large pleats, joined by a border of 
the same fur. 

Among mantle-makers we have noticed several paletots 
open at the back, with moyen age sleeves, and other styles 
well worth seeing at this moment. 

For bonnets there are many houses showing exquisite 
chapeaux, charming in shape, irreproachable in taste, and 
having what in Paris is called a cachet de distinction, a dis- 
tinguishing air of real style. One of the newest is the 
Chapeau Catherine II. It is very high, is made in velvet 
and lace, or entirely in black lace, or in white lace; it is 
well posed, and is very elegant. Two carriage bonnets of a 
totally different character deserve special notice. One, in 
white blond, with white feathers caught up at the side. A 
light wreath of atles de monche, and brilliant jewelled foliage. 
The other, in black lace, and winter fern leaves serving as 
foliage for wild roses of yellow satin and black velvet. 

We have remarked some visiting bonnets, which we must 
cite for the beginning of the year. 

A black velvet chapeau, with a nest of black feathers, with 
a golden-beaked bird, and wings resting on the foliage of the 
Brazilian humming birds. Velvet necklace strings, and 
bow at side with ends thrown back. 

Another black velvet and lace bonnet with a long purple 
taearan) feather forming a diadem and falling behind 

own to the plaits of the coiffure. Lace strings in the 
orm of a necklace (collier). 

Feathers, it will be seen, play a great part this season 
in the fashions. Good houses are showing all kinds of 
tinted and coloured feathers for trimmings—some with 
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aigrettes at the side, very easy to pose and very elegant. 
Besides these new trimmings there are feathers long, 
feathers short, feathers curled, feathers almost plain, for 
country houses or for the dressy toilettes of town; smaller 
feather for the side tufts; natural aigrettes, Russian cock 
feathers, birds of paradise feathers, humming-bird feathers ; 
in fine, strips of curled feathers of various shades to trim 
dresses and mantles, robes, paletots, &c, 
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The Ceres diadem and the coronet will be much worn 
this winter at balls; also the long trains and the tufts of 
flowers at the side in profusion. Trimming for ball- 
dresses, coiffures and sprays of flowers are mounted upon 
flexible branches, and defy nature by their fineness and 
the freshness of their colours. 

Cage erinolines are, for indoors, replaced by hair or 
stiff petticoats trimmed, at the bottom, with bouillons and 


SS" 


No. 2.—Waxkine anp Sxatina Costumes. 


For parures of flowers there are those for brides, com- 
posed of a diadem with two long trailing ends of the im- 
perial orange flower; then of two bouquets joined by a 
row of buttons: the smaller bouquet forms a brooch, 
whilst the larger is fastened at the side to the ceinture. 
The orange flowers are marvellously imitated; nothing 
is wanting to them, not even the perfume. 


flounces.% Peculiar shapesYare necessary for these to set 
well, to be graceful, and to be of the necessary volume. 
A single garment is sufficient, when%well made, to support 
the shape of a robe. For long trains, the stiff petticoat 
must be longer. For the street, the Fugénie and the Régente 
cages are very good. Modified according to present neces- 
sities, these two are very comfortable to wear. Skilfully 
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disposed, the hoops hold up the Lottom of the petticoat, 
and keep them from the dirt. They are white or coloured. 
We prefer them in red cashmere, that being the prettiest 
colour and the least likely to soil. Of the stiff petticoats for 
indoors, the Impératrice and La Vallicre are good. 

We have once or twice remarked that muffs are now made 
to match with every toilet. The same is to be said of boots— 
the chaussure generally. For the cloth costumes, sc much 
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or black, according to taste, and the boots for skating-par- 
ties are ravishing in their forms. Kid boots with silk gaiters, 
may be worn in dry weather. They are almost as dressy as 
satin, and these latter are only wearable in the carriage or of 
an evening. No elegant boots now appear to be worn except 
with the satin bows which add so much to their coquettish 
appearance. Slippers there are, of satin piqué and quilted, 
with the Louis XY. heel, which are as warm and comfort- 


No. 8.—Eveninc Dress. 


worn this winter, are made boftines with gaiters, polished 
leather, or kid, with triple sole, and these have a charming 
appearance, with their little masculine look, suggestive 
of a certain sort of spirit and style. They are sewn with white 


able as they are pretty to the eye. Of bedroom slippers of all 
colours, and dancing shoes with large bows, which render a 
lady’s chaussure worthy to be put on a footing with that of 
the renowned Cinderella, of legendary memory. 
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THE BEAU MONDE OF PARIS. 


ype pete English ladies are the most beautiful in the 

world, without any doubt or exception—for they have 
the most delicate complexions and the most defined features 
—yet, from want of good models in high society, who are 
seen, for the most part, only by their intimates, English 
ladies are not the best dressed in the world. In London, 
it is very observable to those who are accnstomed to Paris, 
to notice the last year’s fashions, and those of the year 
before last, and so backwards to a very remote age, 
as fashions go. Now, in the gay crowds on the banks of 
the Seine, and in the Bois de Boulogne, and on the Boule- 
vards, you will find, with the rare exceptions of the Pro- 
vincials, all women following the fashion of the moment. 
The French feminine eye is so quick to detect the least 
change in modes, and the French hand so deft to imitate 
it, that when a French woman has noticed a new thing, 
which is also pretty and becoming, she is never at rest 
until she possesses it. We do not allude to the workers, 
to the maids, and servants of Paris. These wear, to their 
own great advantage, and to the increased picturesqueness 
of the streets, always their own pretty, neat caps and un- 
trimmed frocks; but we mean to the middle class, the 
bourgeoisie, rich and poor. 

For the beau monde, it is at present very distinguished. 

Politics in France are becoming rather serious and grave, 
but fashion is evidently not affected by anything that has 
happened or will happen. The feud between Monsicur 
Rochefort and the Empress, whom the Republicans call 
Madame Bonaparte, does not make that lady, most accom- 
plished in the highest arts of dress, one whit less elegant 
or charming. The Princess Metternich is one of our great 
leaders, and shows a great amount of originality in her 
toilette. We saw her the other day in a costume of her 
own invention. Long skirt of ruby-coloured satin, a Louis 
XY. casaque, forming paniers behind and turned up at 
the sides. The casaque, which was open in front and 
rounded towards the sides, was trimmed all round at the 
bottom with a narrow flounce of black lace, and flowing 
breadths of lace falling behind, a large square collar in 
Valenciennes lace, ard embroidery forming a band in front. 
A velvet bonnet to match the colour of the dress, with a 
grey feather. Round her neck she wore a boa of sable 
fur; and a palectot of black velvet, edged with sable, 
was over her shoulders. The Countess of Secbach had 
a dress of striped blue and black Pekin silk, with a 
black lace shawl, and a white tulle bonnet with roses of 
many colours. 

The charming Countess de Moltke, in a costume of a 


colour between pearl grey and iron grey, looked more 
lovely than ever. Her black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
a bunch of sky-blue feathers, had a little diadem of black 
velvet mixed with gold. _ 

The beautiful Countess de Poilly wore a very original 
short dress. A petticoat of black gros grain, trimmed 
with a high Russian pleat, surmounted by a Valenciennes 
edging; a long Lamballe casaque with very spreading 
panniers, trimmed with an amazing quantity of Valen- 
ciennes lace; a wide waistband of black velvet ; sleeves 
very much turned back, covered with Valenciennes; the 
body covered with Valenciennes; black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with the same lace, with a large bow of velvet 
falling over the hair. . 

Pretty Miss Jerome—an American "pearl set in a large 
dower of more than a hundred thousand pounds—displayed 
herself like an Alpine violet in her costume of China crape 
silk, trimmed all over with silk ruches. Her sweet little 
face and her golden locks were crowned with a high wreath 
of violets, with an aigrette of rose buds surmounting @ 
bonnet of China crape. 

On a recent State occasion, the Princess Mathilde and 
Princess Clotilde were sitting near one another, thus 
dresscd. The first wore an amethyst violet satin, with an 
immense train, trimmed all round with old lace laid on 
flat. Lafterwards learnt that it was a marvellous picce 
of Argentan point of the time of Louis XIII. In front, 
two large founces of Argentan point ornamented the robe 
in the shape of an apron. An Anne of Austria pelerine 
of the same lace covered the shoulders. The bonnet, 
trimmed with a violet velvet bow like the dress, was con- 
tinued by a wreath of vine leaves and fastened by lappets 
of point d’Argentan. 

The Princess Clotilde was in a dress of sea-green silk, 
small flounces of black and white lace trimmed the bot- 
tom of the dress. A mantelet of the same coloured silk, 
also trimmed with black lace lying over Valenciennes, was 
was fastened beliind at the waist by a large green silk 
bow. The exquisite mingling of the lace over the modest 
sea-green harmonized charmingly with the delicate com- 
plexion of the Princess, and lent additional charm to her 
graceful looks and expression. On her fair hair was a 
white tulle bonnet, with scarf strings of tulle, and sur- 
mounted with a plume of green feathers. 

The Baroness Barbier, sitting behind the Princess, wore 
a dress of Sevres, blue satin, a white lace shawl, and a white 
tulle bonnet, with blue feathers. 


FRENCH LADIES AND A NEW EXCITEMENT. 


2 


N Paris, the ladies have quite taken to politics as a 
fashion. The salons, which are called official, are 
those which opened their doors in December to society. 
There are, that is to say, the rooms of the Princess Mathilde, 
the Princess Metternich, the Princess Julie Bonaparte, the 
Countess Walewska. These were followed by less well- 
known and more unpolitical ladies, but the rage increases, 
and augurs not ill for the success of good government. 


To the legislative chamber the ladies go in crowds. The 
new toilettes, and the young and beautiful faces, form a 
brilliant frame for the assembly of black coats and thought- 
fulold, not to say wrinkled, heads. The ladies seem pecu- 
liarly anxious to see Mousieur Henri Rochefort, who has 
visited such scorn on the Empress and the Imperial family 
for their sins, as he puts it, against France and himself 
particularly. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 
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Leer +s evidently by no means disposed to renounce few evenings ago by ® few of the élite of the Empress’® 
modes which yield food for criticism. The exagge- society, to féce her return from the Fast. There the fol- 
yated tournures We still see, and the present style of coiffure lowing toilets were the objects of general admiration :-— 
are sufficient proofs of the daring exhibited by the devotees The pretty baroness de P. wore a dress of pale green 
of fashion. Head-dressing is every day more voluminous silk under a tunic of gauze de Chambery of opal tints, 
and more eccentric. For the tournure, we cannot put our ornamented with apple blossoms. In her hair she also 
readers t00 much on their guard against the gigantic wore the same flowers, with large diamond rose leaves, 
pee which many ladies wear at the present moment, anda necklace of three rows of pearls. 

hese paniers, raising the back part of the dress, produce The Countess de B. was very much noticed for her lilac 
@ very pad effect when they are worn beyond certain satin dress, over which ran ruches of violet satin, bordered 
size. ‘To see one of our Paris élégantes walking, one would with point a’ Alengon after the shape of a Court train. 


gay it was certain that she must fall on her face—the tour- the hair, & coronet of Parma and ordinary violets, answer- 


nure and the chignon ing to the two shades 
seem almost to touch. of colour in her robe. 
Just as last season, the | Round the neck, astring 
chignon was worn e a of emeralds upon & vi0- 
on the top of the head ; ONL Ops eee em q let satin ruche. 

this season it is worn ee ¥ Worn by a princess, 
at the back of the neck. : / “4 who is an artist in these 
Modes change, put ex- é \| matters, Was @ dress of 
aggerations remain, to i c8 lightest | orange 
the exclusion, often, of = Wi WY {atl shade, with bands alter- 
good taste and healthy eS WE asl nately plain andsatined. 


feeling. For the bon- 

nets, they have, 48 we 

have remarked, reached 

heights absolutely verti- 
jnous. 

The jewellery of 
Henry III.’stime is nOW 
in favour, and the ear- 
rings of the ancient 
favourites, all carefully 
preserved,,will be much 


the hair. 

A charming young 
countess had a dress of 
white tulle dotted with 
little bouquets of jay’s 
feathers, relieved on 
each side by large velvet 
bows. Jay's feathers 
and diamond sprays in 
the hair. 

To pass from this 
delightful scene to & 
more plebeian and busi- 


the simplicity which is 

vaunted as arriving by 

chroniclers who seem 

very badly informed, or 

unable to see the signs 

of the times befor either 

eyes. The style only is 

altered. No longer 

mountains are rearing 

themselves above Pom- 

saa bows, it is true, young men, curled like 
ut now billows of lace, \ endive, or with locks 

frothing over an oceaty _.. resembling the Mero- 


This was the meeting 
of the coiffeurs, the hair- 
dressers of Paris. he 
curious assemblage met 
at Vauxhall was really 
prilliant as well as origi- 
nal. Five hun 


of the richest and most © vingiaD gur- 
costly satins and velvets; younded & platform 
all which proves that SSS = which was prilliant with 
luxury and elegance are, No. 4,—Wabsine Toret. light. On the raised 
as ever, victors over dais were @ dozen young 


everything and everybody. Formerly, that is, in the last girls, dressed in long dressing-gowDs, with their heads 
century, men it was who ruined themselves by the extrava- down, who looked like accused persons listening to their 
ance of their dress; now the women are doing it. sentences. 

There is a story in Paris that one of the most elegant Near them, upright and solemn, meD clothed in black, 
ladies of the beau monde has determined to have all her with white eravats, holding their hands over the bowed 
dresses made, 10 future, by her chamber-maid, in order to heads, as about to essay magnetic oF phrenological ex- 
repair the breaches made in her fortune. By this means periments. The personages, white-chokered, if it were not 
she has attained great retrenchment in the management irreverent to say 60 were renowne hairdressers ; the 
of her household, as in her toilet. A great deal of praise patients were young girls, who offered for execution their 
is awarded her for her courage and prudence, but we doubt heads, which were to be dressed after the manners which 
very much whether she will have any followers. More are to prevail this season These coiffures, neither in- 
will be ready to accept an i itation such as Was given & elegant nor too pronounced, as things go, Were the Sarda- 
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nich, the Cygne (Swan), of a horrid imagination have devised the coiffure of the 
Kincks, the victims of the Pantin massacre—the hair 
brought up into the form of a monument in the cemetery, 


napalus, the Pompadour, Mettern 
the Belier (Ram), and the Frantic (Ebouriffec). 
These are, so to speak, the ofticial, oracular, types which 

But fancy does not altogether part with with spade and shovel as a cross in diamonds! 
We remember, we old critical folks, the account of the 
fashions in the Reign of Terror. The éegantes of that 
day designed round their necks a furrow in red, with a 


must be worn. 
its chignon, for most extravagant head-pieces are com- 
There is the 


prised with all sorts and kinds of hair. 
Isthmus of Suez, with a small vessel in the friscttes, and 
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No. 5.—Inpoor anp Warxine Torters. 

view of recalling the incessant executions then in pro- 
gress. Also in the hair they dressed a Lilliputian guillotine, 
which advantageously replaced, as they considered, flowers 
and precious stones. It must have been charming to the 
last degree, and the tigresses smiled with the same grace, 
you may be sure, as if they had been crowned with roses 


a crocodile at the side; la Lanterne, all ablaze with dia- 
and decorated with the simple daisy or the pure lily 


monds; and the Brididi, with hair raised in the form of 
a Phrygian bonnet; a melancholy and charming Froufrou 
(the heroine of a successful drama now playing); the 
Public Meeting, hair scattered and disarranged, called to 
order by a row of fine pearls (typical probably of the 


speaker’s mouth of full white teeth); last of all, the efforts 
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Let us get out of this strain and visit the ball-rooms, 
and see the dresses there. This season they will possess 
more character than last; the costumes less coquettish 
perhaps, but handsomer. The Medicis collerettes will be 
worn with the low bodies. The ribbon bows and huge 
ceintures only children and young girls will wear. The 
robe Isabeau will recover its former prestige, even in the 
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dance; but it is not necessary that ladies too spare adopt 
this mode, which has too much the effect of reducing the 
figure to make it suitable for all ladies. We advise for 
their use the corsages with basques over the tunic raised 
in s pouff; they will thus gain a little in size. Those 
ladies who are inclined to stoutness will avoid, in their 
turn, those fashions and trimmings likely to apparently 
ncrease their girth; they should wear flat trimmings in 


preference to ruches and bouillons. Taking care to in- 


crease their seeming height, they will, as a natural effect, 
reduce in appearance their size. 

It is often urged against us writers and describers of 
the Modes that we speak of dresses unobtainable by those 
who have, for the most part, modest sums to spend. It 
is true enough probably, but the rich costumes and ex. 


Mornine Tomer. 


pensive dresses can always be copied in fabrics and ma- 
terials of a less value. With the aid of a little inborn 
elegance and some good taste, a lady can be dressed by a 
reasonable modiste in a perfectly good style, and find the 
means of following the fashion without being obliged to 
dispense the fabulous sums to which we referred at the 


beginning of this article. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


(es present fashions for ladies are far more graceful and 
becoming than they have been since the commence- 
ment of the century. 

Some degree of tact is required not to fall into the ex- 
tremes of certain fashions which, if carried to exaggera- 
tion, become extravagant and absurd. It is equally un- 
questionable that a lady of taste can -be dressed in the 
most elegant and becoming manner, though following 
closely the fashions of the day. 

It is a question often asked regarding the origin of any 
new fashion, Who has influence enough to cause a new 
mode so wonderfully soon to become generally adopted by 
the whole community? Is it the lady or the dressmaker? 
One helps the other: and generally the lady's taste ratifies 
the inventive mantua-maker's choice. 

Fashions have been frequently introduced to hide some 
defect, or show to advantage some perfection, by influen- 
tial persons. 

It seems pretty certain that stays were invented at the 
instigation of some coquettes who wished to improve their 
figure by artfully decreasing or increasing the appearance 
of their proportions, as was required by the circumstances. 

The fashion for men to wear long beards was brought 
in by Francis I., merely to hide a scar he had on his chin. 
The full beard is, in fact, a great improvement to men 
who do not possess good features, and is really an ad- 
vantage to those whose teeth are not faultless, for tecth 
are easily concealed between the moustache and beard. 

‘ Rings were first worn by ladies blessed with beautiful 
ands. 

Roman ladies of ancient times had adopted the fashion 
of cutting their tunics very low in the neck, while they 
wore their togas extremely long, from which it may be 
safely concluded that in Rome the beauty of female 
throats and shoulders exceeded that of female feet, which 
indeed is still the case at the present day. 

It was George IV. of England who first brought into 
vogue in male coiffures the famous longitudinal parting 
so dear to Englishmen, which commences at the top of 
the forehead and ends in the neck. Thanks to this part- 
ing, the king wore upon the right side of the head a con- 
siderable mass of hair, by means of which he hid a very 
ugly lump he had on that part of his head. His courtiers, 
to humour him, adopted the same parting, which gentle- 
men have since continued to wear to the present time. 

fince we are on the subject of explaining the why and 
wherefore of certain fashions, we may as well add the 
origin of two generally received customs. A Russian 
proverb says that people are welcomed according to the 
dress they wear and the name they bear, and bidden fare- 
well according to the wit they have displayed. Whence 
the adoption in European society of these two customs— 
that of people being announced loudly and with ostenta- 
tion upon entering the room, and that of their retiring 
very quietly when the entertainment is over. 

But it is time I should speak of this winter’s fashions 
in a practical manner. 

The material most in vogue for evening dresses is crape 
de chine. It is the one which produces the softest and 
most graceful draperies. For day toilets, for walking or 
visits, crape de chine is exchanged for cashmere, which is 
also a material pleasant and becoming to wear. Short 
costumes should not be overloaded with ornaments; they 
admit only of a moderate share of trimming, and that 
should always appear to have been put on for some pur- 
pose. The short dress, resembling a long one looped up, 


is more tasteful than that which becomes shapeless under 
a useless amount of puffs, lappets, and other nondescript 
appendages. 

The following may serve as typical of a very elegant 
visiting dress :— 

Short skirt of handsome dark marine-blue silk, without 
any flounce. Over this skirt a drapery of cloth of the 
same colour, trimmed with wide bands of velvet and deep 
fringe. This drapery has the shape of a shawl tied round 
the waist, and finished off at the back in long loose lap- 
pets, also trimmed with velvet and fringe. A drapery of 
the same style forms a sort of fichu upon the bodice, and 
is fastened in a large knot upon the bosom. 

The coiffure which completes this toilet is a capulet of 
black chenille, with a bandeau of marine-blue velvet in 
re and a bunch of dahlias of different tints on one 
side. 

Then, for an indoor toilet, can you choose a better 
model than that which the wife of the French Ambas- 
sador has had packed up to take with her to Rome” 

It is a dress of white cashmere cloth, trimmed. with 
very dark garnet-coloured velvet; a sort of half-loose 
tunic, sweeping the ground, with large velvet bows all 
down the front, and above it a loose and very long paletot, 
quite white, trimmed only with wide strips of the dark 
velvet, and upon the sleeves with revers of the same 
velvet. 

Should a lady wish to go out with this toilet, she has 
but to loop up the long white train with velvet straps, and 
to throw over one’s shoulders a circular of white cloth, 
with a large collar of garnet-coloured velvet. This circu- 
lar is short, but very ample, cut the cross-way of the 
cloth, without any seams, and falling in graceful natural 
folds. It is at once simple, elegant, and comfortable. 


Of Coiffures, which have come to be amongst the most 
important points of modern toilets, there is the Chatelaine 
coiffure, composed of drooping plaits. The Regence coif- 
fure, with two small deeply waved bandeaux, coming for- 
ward very much upon the forehead, and under-bandeaux 
combed off from the temples. 

And the Parabére coiffure, with small frizzed curls on 
the top of the head, between the bandeaux in front, and 
rippling down at the back, after the fashion in vogue with 
the coquettish marguises of Louis XV.’s Court. 


Bonnets correspond in style with coiffures. They are 
become quite an artistic study, and bonnet-builders must 
now take rank as artistic geniuses. 

Properly speaking, indeed, no such thing as a bonnet is 
now in existence, and what is so called is a mere ornament 
for the hair—a puff, a diadem, a lace fluting, a bunch of 
flowers, a bow of ribbon. 

This ornament, when it matches the dress and suits the 
face, is doubtless more becoming than the defunct bonnet, 
with its stiff crown, border, and curtain; but ladies have 
need of a large quantity of hair—whether natural or false 
—to keep their heads warm, for it is not the modern 
chapeau that can afford them much protection from the 
cold. This is the common-sense answer to the foolish re- 
marks made in regard to ladies’ fashions by those who 
know nothing of such things. 

Although your illustrations will give your subscribers a 
better idea of our modiste’s chef-d'auvres, we add the fol- 
lowing descriptions of bonnets prepared for the New Year 
Visits :— 
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A diadem of garnet-coloured velvet, composed of a double 
standing-up quilling of velvet edged with black Chantilly 
lace. On one side a bird of paradise, with a long tail 
drooping at the back, and a steel buckle. Chantilly lace 
lappets, fastened with a bow of velvet. 

A high plain bandeau of green velvet, with a large puff 
of the same above it, a hunter's aigrette at the side, and a 
bunch of roses at the back. Lappets of Chantilly lace, 
fastened with a rose. 

Then a bonnet for the theatre, of black lace, arranged in 
deep flutings, with a scarf of black lace veiling over a bunch 
of roses placed at the back, with trailing sprays of buds 
and foliage falling over the hair and upon the lace lappets, 
which are fastened upon the bosom. In front there is a 
diadem of the elder’s white blossoms and black berries. 

Again, a bonnet for 
the opera is of white 
terry velvet; the crown 
is raised in the shape 
of a helmet; the velvet 
is stretched plain over 
it. In front there is a 
bunch of mixed white 
and pink roses. Necklet 
of tulle and satin rou- 
leaux. Large tulle scarf 
veil streaming at the 
back. 

In hats, the Tyrolese 
style having been copied 
to a great extent in 
cheap materials, has 
now become rather 
common, and is given 
up by ladies of fashion, 
the Henry III. style of 
toquet being generally 
preferred. 

We notice most par- 
ticularly a Gabrielle to- 
quet of black velvet, 
with a soft crown trim- 
med with feathers, and 
satin bows to match in 
colour with the dress. 

An historical Henry 
IIL. toquet of black vel- 
vet, with a plain crown, 
anda bouillon all round. 
The ornament consists 
of a large bunch of 
white ostrich feathers, 
fastened with a horse- 
shoe of artistic old sil- 


rose in the centre, and a border of real blonde round the 
edge. 


Tulle and gauze, spangled with gold or silver, are more 
fashionable than ever this winter for evening toilets, draped 
over tunics and skirts of brilliant satin. They bring to the 
memory the dress of those fair Turkish sultanas whom the 
Empress Eugénie has been so lately visiting. 

The following are amongst the most elegant evening 
dresses of the season in Paris :— 

One is of white gaze de Chambéry, with a train-shaped 
skirt trimmed trimmed with very narrow flounces, edged 
with silk fringe. The flounces are continued very high 
up at the back and sides; in front there is an apron of 
white poult-de-soie, rounded off at the sides, and com- 
pleted at the back by a 
puffed Camargo basque. 
This apron is trimmed 
with narrow pinked- 
out flounces. The silk 
bodice is made with 
points; it is cut very 
low, but more so in 
front than at the back, 
and is finished off with 
a standing-up border of 
white lace, slightly ga- 
thered, quite in the 
Henry III. style. The 
sash proceeds from be- 
hind the apron’ on 
cither side, and its bow 
completes the basque. 
To make this more of 
a ball toilet, bunches of 
flowers may be intro- 
duced here and there 
among the flounces of 
the skirt and upon the 
bodice, the front part of 
which is trimmed with 
a stomacher of white 
lace. 

A very tasteful ball 
toilet is of white tulle 
over white satin. Two 
garlands of beautifully- 
imitated fuchsia blos- 
soms and leaves, in 
their natural tints, 
serve to loop up the 
dress, and are finished 
off with pretty bouquets 
half hidden in the tulle. 
The sash is also formed 


ver. A square veil of 


black tulle edged with 


of the same flowers. 


lace falls at the back. 

An American hat, of 
violet velvet, with a 
gathered and puffed border, has a very high crown, trimmed 
with a fluting of Chantilly lace, a violet ostrich feather laid 
close to the edge, and a small bird’s wing forming an 
aigrette at the side. At the back a lace bow, with two 
streaming lappets. 

And a Faust hat of golden brown velvet, with a quilling 
all round, and a high crown, ornamented with two brown 
ostrich feathers thrown back; their curled ends falling over 
long lappets of brown ribbon, which complete the trimming. 

o coiffures for the Italian Opera also deserve mention; 
one is a puff of ruby-coloured velvet, trimmed with Chan- 
tilly lace and a long white feather. 

The other is a Louis XV. puff of black velvet, orna- 
mented with a coronet of forget-me-nots, with one 


No. 7.—Inpoor 


The white silk bodice 
is trimmed with tulle 
ruches and bretelles of 
flowers, completing the sash. Coiffure to match. 

A third toilet is of maize-coloured poult-de-soie, trimmed 
with guipure de Bruges and black velvet. The skirt is 
trimmed at the back with ten flounces of guipure put on 
almost plain. Strips of black velvet and lace are put on 
slantways across the front part of the skirt, and black 
velvet bands are added over each of the guipure flounces. 
The division between the plain front and fully-gathered 
hinder part of the skirt is marked on either side by 
bunches of yellow roses veiled in draperies of lace. The 
bodice is cut low in the Régence style. It is very prettily 
trimmed with guipure lace and narrow black velvet rib- 
bons. There is a bunch of yellow roses on the bosom, 
and shoulder-knots of the same, to complete the trimming. 


Visitinc TorLets. 
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The coiffure is a Louis XV. puff of black lace, with a bunch 
and trailing sprays of yellow roscs and brown-tinted deli- 
cately-veined foliage. 

While evening toilets are of such graceful style, repro- 
ducing all the prettiest parures of the refined coquettes of 
the ancien régime, walking costumes are assuming & more 
strikingly masculine character than ever. 

Costumes of dark-coloured cloth are composed of a 
pleated skirt, a long half-fitting paletot, and a waistcoat 
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Dresses of serge, poplin, or cashmere are very frequently 
made with jacket bodices. The basque at the back re- - 
sembles the postillon basque, so fashionable a few years 
ago, but is longer, and altogether more like the tail of a 
gentleman's shooting jacket. In front the trimming is 
put on so as to simulate an open jacket over a waistcoat. 
There are in general two skirts; the under one trimmed 
with one or more flounces, the upper one either open in 
front as a tunic, or made like a sort of apron, plain in 


No. 8.—Corrrures anp HEappREssEs. 


with deep Louis XIV. basques. The whole trimmed with 
narrow cloth flutings, and bands of velvet of same colour. 


Velvet is universally used for trimmings this winter, as 
And it is more tasteful to have it of 


satin was last year. 
the same colour as the dress than black. 


front, and rounded off at the sides, while it is finished off 
in long lappets at the back. In either case this upper 
skirt is edged round with one flounce or fluting. 

Silk dresses are made much after the same fashion, ex- 
cept that, as we have before mentioned, a train is fre- 
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quently added to them which makes them more dressy for always @ much-trimmed skirt, with as little in the way of 
reception, visiting, OF evening toilets, and can be taken off bodice and sleeves as possible, while the more modest 
for out-walking- demi-toilette varies in @ thousand little trifles, denoting 
But perhaps the kind of toilet which is la mieux com- the personal taste of the wearer. Now that lace is in 
rise just now 1S that suitable for demi-toilette evening such great favour again, tunics, bodices, pelerines, aD 
dress, for the concert and theatre, dinner and evening fichus of this peautiful texture, tastefully trimmed wit! 
arties such as are 50 frequent at this season of the year, velvet or satin ribbon, are & great resource for dress- 


before that of regular balls has beguu. makers to employ for these demi-toilette evening dresses. 


Inpoor TOILET AND CILpREN’S CostTuMES. 


The half-low silk dress, open either in the shape of & Much of the winter trade of drapers, dressmakers, and 
heart or in @ square, and showing delicate frillings of milliners will depend on the manner in which manufac- 
white lace about the throat and bosom, and the Marie turers, warehousemen, and dressmakers avail themselves 
Antoinette sleeves finished off at the elbows with lace en- of the taste which journals like the Englishwoman's 
ageantes, are, perhaps, more generally becoming than the Domestic Magazine have fostered in the minds of ladies in 
altogether low bodice and invisible sleeves of the ball toilet. good society for the employment of lace in all kinds of 

Parisian ladies excel in the art of demi-toilette, which, trimmings. Nothing is more beautiful, and nothing can 
in fact, requires far more tact and taste than the full be more profitable to all engaged in the trades and voca- 
dress, the fashion of which never changes much, it being tions connected with dress. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


1.—ToILEts FoR A Fairy Party. 


These dresses are suitable for the family reunions, so numerous 
at this season of the year. The lady’s dress is of mauve silk, 
shot with white, with two skirts The first skirt is trimmed with 
two flutings, each headed with across strip, and a white lace bor- 
der forms the heading. The skirt is train-shape. The second 
skirt is open, and looped up as a tunic in front by large bows of 
ribbon. It forms a puff at the back, under a sash of the same 
ribbon as the bows. It ig trimmed with a fluting similar tu those 
of the first skirt. The low square bodice is likewise ornamented 
with a similar fluting, with bows upon the shoulders, A clear 
muslin fichu forms a chemisette inside. Gould locket and chain. 
Hair coiffure, with a tortoiseshell comb. 

The toilette of the little girl is very pretty. It is a skirt of 
blue and white foulard, with a deep flounce cut the cross way, 
disposed in white hollow pleats distant from one another, The 
low plain bodice is square, and ornamented with a slightly-pleated 
ruche, divided by a narrow cross-strip, put on as braces, and con- 
tinued in lappets on each side of the skirt, where they are fas- 
tened by a dahlia of blue silk. Another similar pleated skirt, a 
long half-fitting paletot, and a waistcoat with deep Louis XLV. 
basques. The cchiole trimmed with narrow cloth flutings, and 
bands of velvet of the same colour. 


2.—WALKING AND SKATING CosTUMES. 

1. Costume of black velvet, trimmed with chinchilla. Short 
skirt, trimmed round the bottom with a deep flounce, which has 
four fluted headings and a strip of chinchilla.  Tight-fitting 
casaque, forming a bodice, with long square sleeves; pull and 
second skirt at the back. This casaque, of a new style, is trimmed 
with a flounce, velvet flutinygs, and chinchilla. Velvet bonnet, 
with feathers and a lace necklet, fastened on one side with a vel- 
vet bow; gold buckle in the centre of the bow. 

2. Skater’s costume. Plain skirt of Scotch plaid satin, green, 
blue, and white. Second skirt of dark green velvet, draped at 
the sides, and looped up behind. Bodice with cut-out basques, 
in velvet of the same tint. Sleeves and scarf of plaid satin 
similar to the first skirt. The scarf, joined tozether at the side 
by an English ring, forma three fringed Jappets. Cap of green 
velvet, feather aigrette at the side. Plaid stuckings and furred 
boots. 

3.—EveNING Tor.ets. 

1. Dress of straw-coloured silk, with a long train, trimmed with 
a flounce gathered and edged witha thick pinked out ruche, form- 
ing a puff at the back and looped up on both sides with a long 
garland of red roses and natural foliage. Silk bodice with points 


in front and at the tack, chemisette of pleated tulle and garland, 


of roses round the bodice, and falling over the skirt. Diadem of 
red roses with a long spray at the back. — Artistic jewels 

2. Dress of white tarlatan, with two skirts. The first trimmed 
round the bottom with flounces, alternately plain and sealloped 
out. Second skirt plain, and looped up at the side. Bodice of 
white silk with long basyues in front and at the back. Berthe 
and basque are ornamented with moss silk trimmings, strips, and 
buttons of satin. Bunch of flowers at the side. Muslin fichu 
inside the bodice. Locket fastened round the neck with a black 
ribbon velvet. 


4.—Watkinxa ToILets. 


The first is a complete costume of plum-coloured Cashmere; 
the under skirt just touches the ground, and is ornamented with 
a deep flounce, slightly pleated, headed with six narrow gathered 
flounces, placed as headings to the flounce. The second skirt is 
a tunic, sewn on to the bodice, so as to form a large tight-fitting 
casaque, of the same material, and trimmed with rouleaux of sable 
round the outer edge. A similar rouleau simulates a basque 
behind the casaque. The skirt is draped at the sides, and open 
at the back; it is very short and rounded off in front. The waist- 
band is fastened behind by a bow, the loops of which are of Cash- 
mere, the crossing and lappets of sable. Small muff of the same 
fur. Bonnet of black velvet, ornamented with flowers and foliage. 
Necklet of black lace, gathered upon a narrow velvet cross strip. 

The second toilet is of steel-blue faille, dress somewhat sweep- 
ing, quite plain. ae circular lined with quilted silk. For the 
trimming, a rouleau of white fur forms a bva, fastened into a knot 
very low down upon the mantle. A similar boa, much smaller, 
ornaments the simulated hood. Muff of fur to match. Small 
casquette of black velvet, ornamented with a feather. 


5.—INnDooR AND WALKING TOILET. 


1. Demi-toilette dress of golden-brown poult de soie. The 
first skirt, just touching the ground, is ornamented with a gathered 
flounce, licaded with a bouillon, edged with a fluting top and 
bottom divided by two strips of satin. Second skirt, forming four 
deep scallops, trimmed like the first skirt. Bodice with a waist- 
band. Trimming to the sleeves and round the neck to match 
with that of both skirts. Waistband, with three loops at the 
back, and two trimmed lappets. Bow of blue velvet ribbon in 
the hair. 

2. Walking toilet of plain coloured German velvet. The first 
skirt is ornamented with a deep flounce with large hollow pleats, 
headed with two strips of satin of the same colour. Second skirt, 
with an apron in front and puff at the back, trimmed with satin 
strips. Short paletot, buttoned in front, slit open behind and at 
the side. Wide sleeves, ornamented with two strips of satin. 
Plain bodice. Toquet of velvet to match with the costume, with 
a feather thrown back and falling over the chignon. 


6.—WALKING AND Mornina To!Lets. 


Dress of terry velvet; the skirt forms a tunic, with train at the 
back, and is trimmed with a deep flounce, headed by two piped 
flutings, kept in place by an insertion and appliqué in guipure 
lace. The second flounce is placed above this, headed and 
trimmed in the same manner. A second tunic, much shorter 
than the first, forms a putl at the back, and is trimmed to corres- 
pend. Bodice with romuded points both back and front, plain 
sleeves, Chapeau of velvet bows, gold buckle, and white pluines. 

L. Dress of poult de soie, trimmed in front with a deep flounce, 
headed by a crossway band of velvet; long tunic forming train at 
the back. The bodice has long basques in front, a shurt basque 
at the back, furmed by three large pleats. Bodice open in front, 
and trimmed, as well as the basques, with crossway bands of 
satin. Sleeves plain to the elbow, with band and bow of satin, 
from the elbow they are large and full and all trimmed with a 
deep white lace. 

7.—Ispoor AnbD Visitina TorLets. 


The indoor toilet of pearl-gray Cashmere; a deep-pleated flounce 
simulates an under skirt, its heading is hidden by a stitched cross 
strip, placed ina Grecian pattern; the upper part of the dress is 
completely plain in front; at the back it is draped, and its pleats 
are fastened at the side by a Cashmere lappet edged with a cross 
strip. The bolice has a cut-ont basque, it opens with revers cut 
in small equare notches to correspond. The tight sleeve has a 
large bouillon, also finished off with small square lappets; the 
whole is edzed with cross strips. The bodice, fastened in front 
by buttons, shows a chemisette with a lace jabut. Hair coiffure, 
ornamented with a bow of blue velvet. 

Walking toilet of dark green velvet, entirely trimmed with a 

narrow border of chinchilla. The skirt is trimmed with three 
flounces, kept down by strips of chinchilla put on lengthwise and 
in twos. The casaque, which forms a second skirt, is open in front 
and open at the sides; these openings are edged with fur, and 
od tovether by buttons and loups of silk gimp. The bodice 
1as basques trimmed with fur at the back; in front the same 
trimming simulates a square plastron. The sleeve, wide and open, 
lined with quilted silk, showing a tight under sleeve. Muff to 
match. Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with green and black 
feathers, and with a gold buckle. 


8.— CoIFFURES AND HEAD-DRESSES, 


No. 1. Coiffure, the hair is placed in flat curls in front while 
brushed entirely off the temples and turned over a frizette, a 
handsome comb of ormolu or tortoise-shell divides the front curls 
from the large roll which is placed at the top and sides of the head, 
the centre of these rolls being filled by a massive looking plait of 
hair, long curls droop in the neck. 

No. 2. Centre figure. Front hair arranged in rows of flat curls, 
rather larger curled rolls ornament the top of the head and are 
continued to the nape of the neck. Long flowing curls complete 
this graceful coiflure. Aigrette of heron and ostrich feathers. 

No. 3. Flat loops placed on the forehead, wide plait beginning 
beneath the flower placed in the centre and continue to the neck, 
where flowing curls take its place. Hair brushed off the temples 
and rolled under the plait. Long wreath of leaves and blossom. 

Nos.4 and 5. Coiffures for morning toilette, a large plait forms 
the chignon at the back and ends beneath the rolls of the front 
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pair, in No. 4a flower is Jaced between the rolls, flat shaped Dress for a little girl from 2 to 4 years old. Dress of blue 

rolls on the forehead. In No. 5 these rolls are dispensed with, foulard trimmed with & flounce arranged in shells fastened with 
frizzled curls taking their place, three rolls however aré bows of satin. Low square bodice, edged with a fiuting and rou- 

ee we side, the rest of the hair being ‘prushed away under Jeau of blue satin. Boots of reddish-brown kid. 

e large plait. F : Costume for a little ir] from 8 to 12 years old. Dress of pearl- 

Darke Head dress com of a white plume, China tea rose, grey poplin, with we skirts, The first is trimmed aaa the 

wreath of leaves, bude ap blue velvet. ottom with four bands of satin of the same shade. The upper- 


This head dress is intended to be worn in the centre of the high skirt forms 4 basque in front and puff behind. Low square bo- 


coiffures, DOW 5° feahionable. dice, without sleeves, under which is worn a high bodice of pleated 
9,—Inpoor TOILET AND CHILDREN’S CosTUMES. muslin. A bow of cerise velvet is placed on the left side of the 
hair, which falls in long curls on the shoulders. Boots the same 


Toilet for married lady. Dress of havannah- coloured poult de shade of neat 

goie, made with & long plain train, louped up on each side to oe grey as the dress. : 
i i ice, with long besa form- Spanish costume of black velvet for a little boy 6 to 8 years 
e! 


ing revers, trimmed with wide bands of maroon V vet, to match old. Tight-fitting trousers, puttoned under the knee, long waist- 
the braces. Louis XV. sleeve, plain to the elbow, and edged with coat, and loose jacket with large pocket on each side. Linen 
a deep flounce, headed with a and of maroon velvet; waistband collar and blue silk cravat. 

with double bow behind. ; 


eee oe ae 


DESCRIPTION OF COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


Prats No. 945. PiatE 945 bis. 
; WALKING TomeET.—Costume of green satin and velvet. The first skirt No. 10.—LINEN Coitar.:-This collar is very original; it is large, and 
is trimmed round the bottom with three flounces of satin. Second skirt, in has a revers of linen, the whole being edged with fine y-pleated muslin. 
Ae redingote shape, of green velvet, trimmed with satin cross strips. 

ydice with basques, eut low and square, W ith wide sleeves showing plain 
under sith eat This wide sleeve 15 trimmed with a high alee gres Prate No. 946. 
ined with satin. Henry III. toquet of green velvet with a pleated border, xE < i i 

4 , é : ? : x Evexinc on DINNER party.—Coiffure ornamented with 

trimmed at the back with two feathers, one white, and the other matched in a coe ois ot roses and foliage. Bandeaux slightly waved, and rather 
colour to the hat, oF the two feathers of the sime colour. square-shaped upon the forehead The hair is divided into three braids at 

BALL TOILET OF W BITE TULLE.- The first skirt, train-shaped: trimmed the sides they are arranged into low large hollow loops 0D the top of 
round the bottom with three pinked-out flounces. The secon skirt, trimmed the head. from whence they droo! down in short and lon: frizzled curls. 
with three flounces, Is looped up at the side, and forms an elegant tunic. Skirt of white satin trimmed mt flounces of coloured si headed with 
The whole of this toilet is ornamented with garlands of roses, and jooped up bands of Terry velvet. The bodice and tunic skirt is of coloured silk, en- 
at the side by bunches of roses. | Louis XV. bodice, low in front and at the —tirely lined with white satin. It is square at the back and open in front, 
back, with bouquet on the bodice and on the shoulder. Sash of flowers. with reverts of Terry velvet, ed with a very narrow ruche oF white satin. 


The coiffure is composed of small puffed loops on the forehead, with the art i i into very lon: ints on either sid 
hair raised at the side, straight up from the roots. One larRe round Leal eee nee i oe Sad oe the ining of white satin. ‘Waistband 
begins the chignon, which is only divided from the front hair by @ wreat and puff of Terry velvet. 


of roses. One thick plait is passed under the chignon, and fastens waves of 
curls drooping 07 the neck. Fancy ball costume. 
Prats No. 9458. PiatE No. 947. 
CAPS, COIFFURE, AND LINGERIE. Bat Toruet.—Dress of green satin, trimmed with bows and gold 


No, 1.—SquaBe CHEMISRITE FOR NING Dress.—This is composed fringes ; tunic of white the” with Tich’ blonde flounce ; low y, cut 
of a deep flounce of embroidered plonde, headed by & ruche of satin, with  gquare and without sleeves 5 the basques are rounded and finished with & 
a large satin bow, and small blonde lappets placed in front of the corsage. flounce, lace bows on the sleeves 5 coiffure composed of two «Russian ” 
No. 2, —CHEMISETTE FOR A DRESS OPEN ty Front.—This elegant rolls, and long curls falling on the shoulders ; velvet bows and long white 
Parure is formed of a ruche and flounce of Valenciennes lace. The centre feather. 

of the ruche is filled by a crossway band of rose-coloured satin ribbon, and EveNrna Dress for a girl of fourteen. _Dress of rose silk, trimmed with 
ding sleeve 18 placed imme- flounces headed by & fluting of the same and a gold braid ; half-fitting 


diately below. . , : tunic, cut square 1D front, and edged with a marquise ruche ; rose-colow 
No. 8.—PARURE FOR Tow™ Tortet.—This chemisette consists of folds satin shoes; hair in inhed off straight from the Yace, falling in frized curls 
of pleated N k muslin, over which is a revers of fine linen, ornamented behind. 

with insertion, and bordered with a lace frill, which forms 6 ruffle round the Town TOILET of Carmelite cloth, trimmed with brown velvet and 


neck. ‘ . gathered flounces ; the velvet trimming 18 cut crosswise. Casaque trimm 
No. 4.—CasaQue BODICE FOR Bvenrxa DRESS.—This bodice crosses with a pelerine of wiiwet rounded at the back, and with revers in front; # 
the figure, and is Opes in front in the form of a heart, while at the back it gathered flounce this pelerine. Calabrian hat in black velvet, bow of 
quare. C) heart-shaped front 13 trimmed with rows of satin, velvet cloth, long P ‘ume. Roitfure, thick plaits. 
with rich blonde. The basques are cut in long points, raised at the 
side, and trimmed with bows and crossway strips of satin, The sleeves 
are short, and are made of a blonde insertion and edging, with satin band Prats No. QA7B. 


No. 5.—COIFFURE Cap of Ruches of Lace, mingled with ‘Cocks- WALKING TorEt.—Velvet ponnet, velvet bows placed on & lace ruche, 
comb” Bows of Satin.— The front of this cap is formed by ruche of _ plain velvet strings tied under a bow of velvet with wide falling ends ; a large 
ribbon placed in the centre of & lace ruche, whi frames the faces ending in tea rose is placed in front, from beneath which springs 4 andsome plue 
Jappets forming strings. ‘A small bow of black lace or velvet is placed upon feather. Dress of faille silk of the same peautiful blue. Made without 


the left side. sleeves, with high boute, skirt, flounced with @ narrow gathe 
No. 6.— COmrurs Cap, composed of Bands of Muslin joined by under narrow blue velvet. This flounce is trimmed with bands of velvet placed 
Lace and Satin Trimmings e front of the cap is adorned wit! at regular distances. Pardessus in fine cloth, nearly white, buttoned in 
raches of lace, mingled wit! ‘bows of velvet (coques. ) A large velvet and front, fitting the figure, with coat sleeves. It is made quite plain in front, 
lace bow is placed upon the top of the head. Another similar bow fastens but gathe in large folds at the back; the pelerine roun ed and longer 

the strings below the See a at the back than in ont ; buttons, Tevers, d trimming of blue velvet. 
No. 7.—MUsLIN BopIck, WITHOUT SLEEvES.—This elegant bodice is Eventne DRESS for a young lady of seventeen or eig teen, — Coiffure 0 
for eveni . ues are rounded, trimmed with satin, an waved bair, com in front and yaised at the sides ; hair raised in & high 
will . A deep Hounce of lace simulates & square pelerine, roll, terminating in curls; coronet of ivy leaves; aigrette of green feathers 
quilled lace ruffle, satin pand fastened by & rosette of satin. Silk dress, cut Tow; short sleeves, with three flutings of gathered tulle on 
No. 8.—EvENING Cohipktie This is made of a double fold of lace, the top of the arm; the whole skirt covered with flounces of tulle; the 


joined by knots of black an gold velvet; long ends of lace float over the — casaque podice of silk, open in front, joine’ only by two bows at the bosom 

neck. and waist, the trimming of satin. e casaque forms @ large puff at the 

No. 9.—PELERINE, IX Must. —This pee pelerine is composed of back. y 

puffings of muslin, with rows ot satin ribbon between each puffing. It is Batt Dress for & child of ten years. —wWhite silk underskirt ; upper 

tat square at both front and back, and is edged by two flounces of lace. A skirt of tulle, forming two puffy ; two ove kirts of tulle, open at the back. 
is + the waist. The whole trimmed with cerige-coloured satin. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


Parvessus A Psiertne pour Tomwetre ve VILLE 
—Parpessus with Peering ror Watxinc Dress.—No. 1. 
Devant du Pardessus—Front of Pardessus. No. 2. Dos 
du Pardessus—Back of same. No. 8. Devant de la Pele- 
rine—Front of Pelerine. No. 4. Dos de la Pelerine— 
Back of same. No. 5. Manche de la Pelerine—Sleeve of 
same. This garment is made either of dark cloth, or of 
wadded and quilted cashmere. It closes in front, is drawn 
in slightly to the figure, and trimmed with bands of velvet 
and silk fringe. The cape is round, and kas aseam on thie 
shoulder; tight sleeve, with trimming to match at the wrist. 

Ficuu rormant Casaque pour Torettr pe Sorte — 
Ficnu rorminc Casaque ror Eveninu Dress—No. 6. 
Devant du Fichu—Frout of Fichu. No. 7. Dosdu Fichu 
—Back of same. No. 8. Basque du Fichu—Basque of 
same. ‘This fichu is trimmed with squares of lace, ap- 
pliqué on the muslin and satin bows. The front forms 
long rounded ends falling straight down. The back is cut 
in points. The basques are mounted on a separate waist- 
band, and float away from the figure. k 

This fichu looks well made up in silk, and can be worn 
over a white dress embroidered in colours. 

Patetor Russe pour Jeune Vitte pve 10 A 12 ans 
—Rvssian Patetot For A GIRL oF 10 To 12 yEARS.— 
No. 9. Devant du Paletot—Front of Paletot, Pince Gore. 
No. 10. Petit Coté du Paletot—Side of Paletot.. No. 11. 
Dos du Paletot—Back of Paletot. No. 12. Pelerine du 
Paletot formant le Revers—Pelerine forming a Revers. 
Dos de la Pelerine—Back of Pelerine. No. 13. Manche 
du Paletot—Sleeve of Paletot. Ligne servant de limite 
pour tailler le cété gauche—Line showing where to cut 
the left front. Emplacement on se fixe le revers—Portion 
occupied by the revers. Partie repliée du devant—Portion 
of the front turned over. Bas du revers—Lower end of 
the revers. Bas du dos—Lower end of Back. Bas du 
Devant—Lower end of front. Bas du petit Cote—Lower 
end of side. This handsome paletot is made of maroon- 
coloured velvet, lined and quilted with blue silk; it fits 
the figure, and crosses from left to right. The collar and 
revers are very large, cut from a single picce of blue satin, 
and edged by a ruche. The revers is kept in place by 
trimming made to match. The sleeve is tight-fitting, and 
trimmed with revers to match at the wrist. 

Cuapeau pE Mpme. Morrisson.—Bonner sy MapamMe 
Morrizon.—Devant—Front. Derriére—Back. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Tee return of M. Pouyer-Quertier and other French Pro- 

tectionists to the Corps Legislatif is an event of greater 
political than economical significance. The great body of 
the electors are, a3 a whole, singularly indifferent on the 
question of Free Trade and Protection, and the election of 
these gentlemen is simply a manifestation of hostility to 
personal government, of which the treaty of commerce 
was a signal though beneficent measure. For the moment, 
that treaty is judged on purely party grounds, and brought 
forward solely as affording a convenient handle for ‘ inter- 
pellations.” This presents a favourable opportunity for 
the real Protectionists, and they are exerting all their 
energies and influence to use it, for the purpose of effect- 
ing such changes in the conditions of the importation of 
foreign goods as they consider best calculated to promote 
their own exclusive interests. 

As a party they possess considerable advantages over 
their opponents the politico-economists—wealth, compact- 
ness, organisation, and concentration of purpose to a 
singlo end, stimulated by direct personal interest. The 
leaders of the Free Trade party are, on the other hand, men 
of earnest convictions, actuated solely by patriotic motives, 
and by no means inclined to sacrifice principle to the at- 
tainment of any end, however desirable it may seem to 
them, and uninfluenced by interested considerations. This 
is not the case—and it is well it is not so—with the rapidly 
increasing body of their supporters in the South and West 
of France and the seaports; the agricultural and mercan- 
tile classes whose interests are deeply and nearly concerned 
in a free trade policy. If we recall our own struggle against 
protection we shall be able to estimate the importance of 
this class of free traders, and tho probable duration of the 
movement. For twenty years ‘wisdom cried out in the 
streets and no man hearkened thereunto” here in Eng- 
land. The first missionaries of free trade died out, or 
grew disheartened with preaching to the winds; but the 
winds ecarricd their words abroad over the land, and in 
due season they bore fruit. Younger men took up the un- 
popular doctrine and preached it through the length and 
breadth of the three kingdoms with all the fire of their age 
and the earnestness of deep conviction until they roused 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes to a knowledge 
of their true interests. This accomplished, the battle was 
virtually won, the mere dead-weight of obstinate obstrac- 
tiveness alone remaining to be swept away by the ever 
rising tide of intelligent opinion. 

As it was in England, so will it be in France; but in 
the meantime, taking advantage of the popular reaction 
against personal government, the Protectionists will in all 
probability attain a short triumph. This will not be an 
unmitigated loss to our manufacturers, and if they seize 
opportunity by the forelock, may prove very beneficial. 
The attitude of the mercantile classes of Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Havre, and other ports, as well as of the viti- 
cultural population of the South, will prevent the Pro- 
tectionists from attacking the treaty of commerce de front, 
and all their efforts are being bent to effect a change in 
the clauses admitting foreign goods to be finished in France 
for re-exportation which they are pleased to consider pecu- 
liarly prejudicial to their interests. In this they will pro- 
bably succecd, public opinion in France not being as yet 
sufficiently alive to the importance of this industry; and 
should they succeed in closing the ports to these goods, 
the large trade that has grown up in them will be lost to 
France. The markets now open to foreign manufactures, 
French finished, will not be open to French goods so 
finished, the enhanced price rendering them unsaleable 
there. If our manufacturers have the spirit to bring over 
the skilled operatives (men and women) thrown out of 
work by the decline of this industry, it may be transferred 
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to England, and not only a large and profitable busines 

established here, but a most desirable impulse given to the 
art education our operatives so greatly need. Every factory 
where the skilled French artisans are employed will become 
a school of art manufacture by the mere fact of produc- 
tion, and the impulse once given, it will spread. For many 
years, however zealous may be our efforts, we cannot hope 
to equal France in her schools of art and technical educa- 
tion. A mere list of the principal schools will make this 
matter plain. In Paris—1, the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, with a superior and elementary school ; 2, L’école 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures; 8, L’école Supérieure 
du Commerce. Chalons-sur-Marne, Angers, and Aix have 
each an école Imperiale des Arts ct Metiers for the educa- 
tion of overseers and workmen, literally provided with free 
scholarships (bourses) for youths in poor circumstances 
who have given proof of capacity. In all the large towns, 
and many small ones, there are free public courses of in- 
struction in the arts and sciences applicable to manufac- 
turing industry, as well as schools of design. Many towns 
have free schools for art and technical education in special 
branches of manufacture, as that of La Martiniére at 
Lyons for silk weaving; l'école de Nismes for the fabrica- 
tion of plain and brocaded fabrics; that of Dieppe for lace 
and dentelles, and others too numerous to mention in dif- 
ferent parts of France; besides primary schools apren- 
ticing their scholars to skilled operatives. It is hopeless 
to expect the establishment of anything resembling this 
vast system of art education (for the most part gratuitous) 
in England; it is contrary to all our ideas of the proper 
functions of government, and these ideas we are not likely 
to change. We can, however, reap many of the benefits 
of the system by availing ourselves of the economical 
errors of our neighbours, and bringing over their skilful 
operatives as soon as they commit the folly of throwing 
them out of work. The importance of the trade of finish- 
ing will be seen at a glance. The value of the unfinished 
goods admitted into France in 1867 (we have no later 
return before us) was 175,000,000f.; their value on re- 
exportation, after receiving their finish, was 259,000,000f., 
_ leaving a balance for the finishers of 84,000,000f., or 
£3,850,000 English money. Leaving art considerations 
aside, this is worth an effort, and, if the opportunity 
occur, our manufacturers will be wanting to themselves 
and to all the traditions of English enterprise if they do 
not enrich our country with this beautiful and lucrative 
branch of industry. 


_ 


DRESS AS A FINE ART. 


oe the leading characteristics distinguishing the 

fashions of the present and past few seasons is the 
greater attention given to the science of form as applied 
to attire. Nothing in existence is more graceful than the 
human body, and nothing less befits it than a close-fitting 
and cumbrous style of dress. A cardinal principle in all 
dress is the giving full play to the natural development of 
the limbs; for this purpose the dress should be easy and 
flowing, accommodating itself to the motion of every part 
of the body. A reference to the fashions, which we pub- 
lish in the present number, will very fully illustrate this. 
In these will be discovered the combination of elegance 
with comfort, grace wholly free from anything like 
. Capriciousness ; and whilst there is novelty, it cannot be 
said that the extreme has been so much as trenched on 
which verges on the ridiculous when a fashion first meets 
the eye of those who view it in a comparative light. The 
truth is that fashions to be acceptable must follow a certain 
gradation; the fashions of one season merge sometimes 
imperceptibly on another. If there is anything like re- 
action, it is simply because it would not be wise or de- 
sirable to proceed further in a given direction. With all 
the changes effected, we believe in an increased application 
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of artistic skill. Dress is becoming more and more of a 
To this result our greater familiarity in modern 
times with Eastern life and costume must be attributed. 
The productions in fabric and apparel in Persia, India, 
and elsewhere, are no longer regarded as simply strange 
and curious, and not only is the fineness of texture imi- 
tated and the designs in modified form adopted, but with 
the addition of the skill pertaining to European art as 
practised by milliners and dressmakers, effects are brought 
about which form an endless source, if not of wonder, at 
least of admiration. The day of absurd apparel in the 
beau monde may be said to have gone by. Bonnets, hats, 
and dresses are no longer simply distorted for the sake of 
mere variety, as fancy may devise. In apparel, what is 
attractive in the costume of different countries may be 
said to blend; the fancies of the sunny East and the frigid 
North merging into one another. Dress may be both 
convenient and becoming, and yet allow of endless varia- 
tions. Stiff hard lines will no longer suit the public. 
The ideal of taste is becoming year by year more elevated, 
and just as there is no limit to the beauty of nature and 
no end to her charms, so dress presents the widest sphere 
for display to true genius on the part of the artiste. If 
we do not adopt the flowing robes of the East, we may yet 
appropriate the inherent grace pertaining to the unen- 
cumbering garment. 


MR. MUNDELLA'S SOCK FACTORIES IN SAXONY. 
CURIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
We have been favoured exclusively with a copy of the 
following correspondence :— 

‘© A. J. Munvetta, Esq., M.P., to James Roserts, Esq. 
(President of the Association of the Revivers of 
British Industry). 

“The Park, Nottingham, Dec. 6, 1869. 

‘* Sir,—In the Times of Saturday you are represented as 
referring to me in the following terms:—‘ Mr. Mundella, 
the member for Sheffield, who had built large factories in 
Saxony, and closed his Nottingham ones.’ As this state- 
ment is false in every part, will you give it an immediate 
and unqualified denial? My firm has built no factories in 
Saxony; and, so far from having closed any in England, 
has been steadily enlarging them daring the past few 
years up to a few months ago; the wages paid now, in a 
time of depression, being £100 per weck over 1864. I 
am prepared to give you the proofs of this, if you will 
take the trouble to investigate. 

“T am, Sir, yours, 
“A. J. Munpe.ia.” 
[REPLY.] 
“The Association of the Revivers of British Industry, 
-©7, Thornton-row, Greenwich, S.E., 
te “Dec. 9, 1869. 

“Dear Siz,—In reply to your favour of the 6th inst., I 
am desired to state that Mr. Roberts, our President, made 
no allusion to your having closed your Nottingham facto- 
ries. What was said was, that you had factories in 
Saxony, and that upon the broad principles we advocate, 
we consider this injurious to British workmen. As to 
requesting us to state that you have no factories in Saxony 
to make cheap socks, we can hardly do so unless you with- 
draw your own speech, which you delivered at a meeting 
in Sheffield in November. We will do so at our next 
meeting, if you give us the requisite authority, and with 
very great pleasure, as we shall only be too glad to find 
that every man in this country, native or British born, 
will feel ashamed of encouraging foreign labour instead 
of the labour of this country. We are pleased to find 
that your business has not suffered in common with 
many, but we have no proof that we are wrong. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“OW. C. Wixkrxs, Secretary.” 
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THE QUEEN'S SPINNING-WHEEL, 


ye should not be at all surprised if hand-spinning— 
Y so much in vogue in former times, as a pastime 
amonyst the highest ladies in the land—should not again 
come into like repute. The habits of royalty can never fail 
to exert an important social influence, aud the fact that 
the Queen daily whiles away an hour or two in spinning, 
when at Balmoral, will suggest to matrons and young 
ladies the desirability of discovering the pleasure lurking 
in this pastoral occupation. Without rivalling the goddess 
who wove 
* Three threads of mist and three warm threads of light, 
Such as the dawn kindles on lands and waves; 
A shadow for the splendour of her love,” 

they may at all events produce plain and ornamental 
fabrics, of which they may have every reason to be proud, 
and which will not fail to excite the admiration of 
friends and lovers. But the charm will not merely lie in 
the utility of the work but the inherent grace attaching 
to the occupation. Grace of person is never more heighit- 
ened than when accompanied by that beautiful activity of 
spirit which is the especial attribute of English, Scotch, 
and Irish girls; and of this activity the distaff and spin- 
dle have been regarded as the emblem. The laws that 
govern the darting of the electric flame of love are, we 
believe, as yet unascertained; philosophy has sought to 
dive in vain into that mystery of mysteries; but surely 
ifan additional attraction were wanting, it would be in 
the grace of posture attending this once familiar handi- 
craft, the raven or golden tresses shadowing the counte- 
nance, as the fair weaver bends to her task. As an 
occupation, there is nothing more elegant than that of 
spinning; and for ourselves, we would be glad were the 
gentle craft renewed. The spinning-wheel used by Her 
Majesty, a gift from the Duchess of Athole, is seventeen 
inches in diameter, and the rim is decorated with engrav- 
ings of Scotch views, including Balmoral Castle. It has 
lately received various alterations and improvements, 
introduced with a view to case of working, and lessenin 
the noise, of which, it appears, Her Majesty complained. 
The machinery revolves, with very little cffort, at great specd,. 


IRISH HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 
Ne would more rejoice than ourselves to sce the 
industry of Ireland in the above articles more 
flourishing; nor can we discern any good reason why 
capital and enterprise, with advantage taken of current 
mechanical improvements, should not be able to maintain 
a more successful competition with English manufacturers. 
The hosiery trade of Ireland stands, indeed, in a different 
position than that in Irish linens, which is able to enter 
into snecessful competition with the production of other 
nations, the soil and climate of the country favouring the 
growth of the raw material. But although the raw mate- 
rial for hosiery must be imported, Ireland is, in this 
respect, much ona par with England. Irish manufac- 
turers of hosiery have the merit of aiming at a high stan- 
dard of excellence in the finer descriptions, for which they 
have attained a deserved repute—an excellence not attained 
without years of effort; and we may point to the pro- 
duetions of Balbriggan, near Dublin, patronised, for years 
past. by royalty, as noted for superiority of texture and 
make. It is by all means desirable that the same stan- 
dard of excellence should be maintained, but what is also 
to be regarded is the rage for cheapness that prevails in 
the present day of competition, and if the hosicry trade of 
Ireland is to reecive any important impetus, it must be by 
greater economy in the production. It is cheap goods, as a 
rule, which pass into exports, and English houses in diffe- 
rent branches of trade which haye achieyed a wide repu- 
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tation for the high excellence of their goods, sold uniformly 
at a higher price than others in the home and foreign 
markets, have yet felt compelled to study to some extent 
the consideration of cheapness. We regard as essential 
to the extension of the hosiery business of Irish manu- 
facturers a more complete independent organisation. No 
small portion of their goods pass into the hands of Eng- 
lish factors, who are equally, if not more, interested in 
pushing the sale of other productions. Of late years, 
indeed, we have noted the establishment of an increased 
number of Irish hosiery agencies in this metropolis, and this 
with the best result. What is required is to extend these 
azcncics to other centres of distribution. With the English 
manufacturer of hosicry, economy of production it the 
first consideration; but Irish losiery manufacturers do 
well in seeking to maintain, at all hazards, their speciality 
in excellence as regards texture, warmth, and durability. 
In justice to them we must say that in examining the 
Irish hosiery goods that have been submitted to us, the 
productions of the past season, we are struck by their 
comparative moderation in price, at the same time that 
quality is not disregarded. The improvements that have 
taken place in frames—frames that require but a modicum 
of skill for working, and which produce, in a week, a3 
many knitted socks as can be cut or sewn up into one 
hundred dozens of women's small hose—have contributed 
to this result. As to the home-made stockings of Ireland, 
although this branch of industry is conducted on a large 
scale, the consumption of these knit stockings is for the 
most part confined to the families in which they are pro- 
duced. The Irish production of gloves is not so extensive 
as we could desire; and this is the more to be regretted as 
female skill in hand-sewing is obtainable in such abund- 
ance. Still, in this article, competition is even more severe. 
The continental manufacturers have sadly interfered with 
the trade of Limerick in hosiery. London, too, is a large 
producer of gloves, and the annual value of the manufac- 
tures of gloves carried on at Yeovil, Worcester, Wood- 
stock, Torrington, Hexham, and Whitney may be set 
down at upwards of a million and a quarter of pounds 
sterling. 


BRITISIL LINENS. 


Iris to be regretted that no returns are available of the 
amount of linen manufactured in the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries. An estimate we have made on the 
data obtainable would place the annual make for the pre- 
sent year at 230,000,000 yards. It is by no means easy 
even to fix the proportion of linen fabrics manufactured 
in Great Britain for the home as distinguished from the 
forcign market, as we have not the aggregate of yearly 
production; and we avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
suggest to the Board of Trade the desirability of securing 
these returns. It is certain, as shown by Liverpool ex- 
ports, that the western hemisphere is the great market for 
our linens; then follow in order, South America, tho West 
Indies, the Italian States, and Spain and Portugal. Our 
trade with the East Indies, Australia, and China, have 
enlarged considerably the last ten years, and we may hope 
that, as respects the latter country, diplomacy will succeed 
in giving access to the markets lying off the extended sca- 
board. Although linen fabrics are consumed to an im- 
mense extent on the Continent, we must obtain more 
liberal tariffs before we can hope to furnish a reasonable 
proportion of the amount of consumption. Lawns and 
cambrics form a large and rapidly-increasing branch of 
mannfacture, Irish and English cambrics especially now 
rivalling the coarse and medium productions of France; 
whilst several manufacturers maintain a high repute in 
the finer descriptions. Each year, indeed, French pre- 
eminence in these latter is lessened. The qualities of 
lightness and transparency, hitherto so much wanted, are 
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now produced with facility. But the greatest triumph has 
been in the application of decorative art to linen fabrics. 
The very peculiarities which render linen so exceptional; 
damask, for instance, not admitting of tints, limit the 
boundaries, as compared with other fabrics, within which 
the art of ornamentation can be exerted. We are glad to 
see many of our leading manufacturers of damask and 
printed linens aiming at freedom from extreme floridity of 
ornamentation, exhibiting chasteness of design as distinct 
from overcrowding with a confusion of flowers and foliage. 
This is the more meritorious as respects damask table- 
linen, that the manufacturer must rely upon the effect 
produced by light and shade in the disposition of warp 
and weft. Ample provision, it is true, must be made for 
a large proportion of customers who look to the amount 
rather than the character of decoration; but we think we 
discern signs of this meretricious taste. Manufacturers 
are, of course, quite ready to give a full measure of orna- 
mentation when desired, but whilst, in some measure, 
they follow the public taste, it must also be granted that 
the designs they issue exercise a certain influence in guid- 
ing the public taste. Asusual, floral patterns prevail. A 
very high amount of skill has been displayed in gracefully 
combining various species of flowers in a very considerable 
quantity of damask table-linen we have inspected. If 
there is room for improvement, it is in the more correct 
drawing of the floral designs rather than in their execu- 
tion. Heraldic devices and cyphers in damask table-linen, 
hitherto so extensively adopted by the nobility, are coming 
into more general use among the middle-classes. These 
designs, if not executed in too bold relief, are almost uni- 
formly pleasing. They have always the positive merit of 
being free from that variety that distracts. We have 
little admiration for the class of designs which represents 
landscapes and buildings. In the pourtrayal of ruins, 
&e., colour is essential to richness of effect. Instances of 
such productions in diaper are happily more rare than for- 
merly. It has been well remarked concerning such designs: 
“Their fault consists in applying to what should be con- 
sidered a flat surface objects totally out of keeping with 
it. We do not place our bouquets on sphynxes and ibises, 
nor range our dishes against the perpendicular walls of 
towers, nor set our plates on the top of the Portland vase, 
nor our wine-glasses on antique shields.” Geometrical 
patterns, if not equal in effect to wreaths of flowers, in 
themselves so eminently appropriate for diaper treatment, 
are well adapted to a flat surface, analagous in this 
respect to mosaic work, and the effect may be heightened 
if, instead of hard lines, there are substituted delicate 
sprays of flowers. The cambrics and lawns for this sea- 
son exhibit, for the most part, that subdued taste in the 
arrangement and contrast of parallel lines of colour which 
is often the best triumph of art. We have much admired 
many of the new handkerchiefs with border colours that 
have been manufactured chiefly for exports. We may say, 
in conclusion, that British linen manufacturers are in a 
position to seize every opening which the progress of a 
liberal commercial policy may make for it. It is in this 
and the increasing wealth of our own people, with higher 
attainments in design, and possibly cheaper production, 
induced by a larger supply of the raw material, and pos- 
sible mechanical improvements in the manufacture, to 
which we must look for a stimulus to this important branch 
of industry. 


DYEING AND PRINTING TEXTILE FABRICS. 


T the present time, sumac is much used in dyeing and 
printing, in order to cause other dyes to take better 

on the fabrics or fibres of materials to be dyed or printed. 
According to an invention lately patented by Mr. J. L. 
Norton, of Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill (whose name 
is well known in connection with the Abyssinian tube 


well), an extract of the bark of the hemlock tree is sub- 
stituted for the sumac, the desired result being thus more 
effectually and economically attained. The following are 
the details of the methods by which Mr. Norton operates in 
order to obtain a number of different colours :— 

To dye 20 Ibs. weight of cotton a magenta colour, take 
8 lbs. of Miller's extract of hemlock bark as imported from 
Canada, and boil it with 20 gallons of water, and then 
lay the cotton in the liquid for a night. In the morning, 
add 8 pints of red cotton spirits diluted with 20 gallons of 
warm water, and work afterwards the cotton in this for 50 
minutes. Then bring it out and wash twice with cold 
water, and afterwards with warm water. Then take 20 
gallons of fresh water heated to 160°, and put two pints 
roseine solution into it, and work the cotton in this liquor 
till the colour isfull enough. Wash the cotton, and dry it. 

To dye a primula colour, proceed as before, only using 
a solution of Hoffmann's violet instead of roseine, and work 
at the same temperature (160°). <A bluer tint may be 
obtained by increasing the heat, or a redder by lessening it. 

To dye a lavender colour, take of extract of hemlock 
bark 14 Ib. to 20 lbs. of cotton, and work the cotton in 
the extract diluted with 20 gallons of water for half an 
hour. Rinse and wash in cold water, and then in warm. 
Take of red cotton spirits 1 pint, diluted with 20 gallons 
of warm water, and work the cotton in it for 15 minutes; 
then wash in two warm waters. Afterwards work the. 
material in a bath consisting of 1 pint of Nicholson's 
No. 2 blue solution with 1 gill of nitric acid at about 
100°. Wash the cotton, and dry it. 

To dye a green colour, prepare with 4 lbs. of extract of 
hemlock bark mixed with 20 gallons of water. Lay the 
cotton in this for 14 hour at a boiling heat; then prepare 
& bath with 20 gallons of cold water and 2} pints of 
double muriate of tiv, and work in this half an hour. 
Wring the cotton out and wash off well to kill the strong 
acid. Afterwards take 20 gallons of water at a temperature 
of 170° or 180°, and put into it 1 pint, or nearly so, of 
iodine green paste diluted with 1 gill of methylated spirits; 
if a yellow shade is required, add a little picric acid. Work 
the materials in this for about 20 minutes, then wash and 

it. 

"To dye a gold colour, prepare with } 1b. of extract and 
1 lb. turmeric dissolved in 2 gallons of water. Work at 
a heat of about 90°, then cool down, and add } gill of 
nitric acid. Ifthe colour is not red enough, add a little 
annatto; if not deep enough, repeat until the shade re- 
quired is obtained. 

To dye black, take 44 Ibs. of extract of hemlock bark, 
and boil it with 20 gallons of water, and then lay the 
cotton in this liquid for a night. In the morning, take it 
out, and put it into a cold lime water bath of 4°, and work 
in this for 10 minutes. Wring out and sodden with 15 
gallons of old sumac liquor, 1}1b. of copperas, and 2 
gallons of urine. ‘Work it in this for 14 minutes, wring 
out, and again put it into the same liquor, and work in it 
for 10 minutes, and then wring out. Afterwards scald 
6 lbs. of chipped logwood with 15 gallons of boiling water, 
and work in this for 20 minutes, and then give the cotton 
three turns in 15 gallons of cold water, in which 1 lb. of 
copperas has been dissolved. Soap it with 11b. of soap 
in 20 gallons of warm water, and wash off in cold water, 
and dry. 

To dye brown, proceed as above, only with 4 lbs. of the 
extract, and in the morning take the cotton out and work 
it for 80 minutes in 20 gallons of cold water, to which add 
24 pints of red cotton spirits. Then wash off in two cold 
and one warm waters. Then scald 7 lbs. chipped logwood 
with 15 gallons of boiling water, and let it cool a little, 
and then work the cotton in it for 80 minutes. Take the 
cotton out and add 1]b. of alum to the bath, and work the 
cotton again for the shade required. Wash off in cold 
water, and dry. 
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THE BRINGING OUT OF NOVELTIES. 


c may be fairly suspected that too much jealous appre- 

hension reigns among wholesale houses in bringing 
out new designs and new material in textile fabrics. The 
manufacturer is the perpetual bugbear, supposed to be 
always intent on imitating, without any sort of authorisa- 
tion, such goods, and reproducing them at lower rates 
and of an inferior quality. That there are unscrupulous 
manufacturers is not to be denicd, but these, we believe, 
are the exceptions. Such men will certainly find means, 
if so disposed, of ascertaining and reproducing in much the 
same style specialities that have attracted their attention. 
But is there to be no remedy for this state of affairs? Our 
system of registration is, unfortunately, exceedingly loose. 
No provision is made at the Registrar's office for instituting 
comparisons as between the different designs sought to be 
protected, whilst the remedy for infringement is far too 
tardy, hazardous, and costly. In thousands of instances, 
before a manufacturer or wholesale house that is the owner 
of a pattern of value could obtain an effectual remedy, 
the fashion will have passed away ; the imitations will have 
been distributed over the kingdom, and all the evil that 
can be done accomplished. The best protection, in our 
belief, against the fraudulent simulation of goods, exists 
in that publicity which the press alone can give; in that 
prompt and rapid communication between manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers which the Mriirner anp 
Dressmaker is established to provide. We anticipate, 
too, much good from that spirit of common interest incited 
throughout the trade in our newenterprise. The general 
knowledge of a good article thus diffused, the identifiea- 
tion with it of the originating and producing house, will 
paralyse the efforts of those who would feloniously appro- 
priate the genius, skill, and enterprise of others in the 
same line of business. We have no limits of reprobation 
for the piracy displayed by certain manufacturers, often 
instigated by yet more unscrupulous dealers; but there 
will now be less need for the trade to preserve such a 
defensive attitude, causing weeks to be lost in drawing the 
attention of a few select customers to a speciality, lest it 
should get wind and be anticipated in the general market 
by the rapacious land-sharks who are the curse of tha 
soft goods trade. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTIIING. 


RITERS of the day who complain of want of idea 
among English manufacturers, who say that every- 
thing new and original is French, from the drama of the 
stage to the costume of the street, should glance into the 
warchouses of Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, and Co., and have 
candour enough to admit their error. 

We maintain that English manufacturers are still ‘to 
the fore,” that the credit of Old England as an original 
and mercantile people is as good as ever. True, we are not 
so ornate in our decorations as the French, so original in 
our conceptions as the Americans; but labour is chesp 
upon Gallic soil, and necessity, the stern mother of inven- 
tion, is continually whipping Uncle Sam, and stimulating 
his endeavours to ‘‘ whip the world.” But, in all matters 
of strict usefulness, an impartial observer must own that 
we are not behindhand. 

The kindness of Messrs. Sharp, Perrin and Co. has enabled 
us to form an accurate idea of good English manufacture 
of children’s clothing. Here we see every article worn by 
the little people from tkeir birth up to mature years. The 
’ tiny shirt, plain and useful, ornamented, it is true, but 
only on the sleeve, where the innocent vanity of the 
mother may be gratified without injury to the infant. The 
cloaks are richly or plainly ornamented according to their 
quality and price; but tlie modes and designs are varied, 
as are the pelisscs. These are made of poplin, and are 
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trimmed with satin flutings or with silk braiding of artistic 
design. From there we pass to the dresses prepared for 
older “ misses,” as the Scot says. Here we find Scotch 
tartan dresses, velvet, poplin, rep, and silk; some made 
up as plain in-door dresses, others complete out-door 
costumes. Soft grey shawls of poplin are ornamented 
with bright tartan trimming, contrasting well with the tone 
of the poplin, and relieving a hue too sombre for a child. 
For boys from three to twelve years of age are knicker- 
hocker suits of fine cloth, ornamented with braids and 
fancy trimmings. These garments are conveniently 
childlike, and avoid the error of the age of making our 
children’s dress that of grown-up men and women. The 
knickerbockers are made upon a new plan, neither 
closed at the knee with elastic nor open and loose, but 
cut up slightly and shaped to the inner side of the leg. 
This pretty style allows of a lace or worked ruffle being 
tucked inside the opening to correspond with the collar 
and cuffs which adorn the best suits of young England. 
This style of dress is especially commendable in velvet or 
velveteen. 

The underlinen department of Messrs. Sharp, Perrin 
and Co. is too well known to require much comment. We 
may, however, remark, en passant, that a novel idea, att 
original suggestion, is carried out in almost every article 
of a lady’s linen wardrobe. Especially commendable is 
the dainty stitching, the fine cording and tucking, both 
hand anJ machine, of this department. Into the mys- 
terics of trousseau and layette we will not now cuter. 
Enough has been seen by us to disprove the assertion of 
the backwardness of English originality, to convince un- 
believers that we are not relying wholly and solely upon 
French industrial talent. 


ENGLISH STRAW. 


M Mertaaces the manufacture of straw plait and bonncts 

in England may be considered of recent date (its 
origin being about one hundred and twenty years ago), it 
has arrived at a state of great perfection in all its varied 
branches. Whether this arises from the peculiarity of the 
straw grown, the temperature of the island, and particu- 
larly that of Bedfordshire, we know not; but the fact re- 
mains undisputed of the superiority of English straw and 
English plait. 

The straw goods of forcign manufacture—Tuscan, 
Swiss, and Leghorn plaits—are not regarded with equal 
favour with Dunstable plaits and Bedford straws, although 
the extreme care shown by City houses in modelling Leg- 
horn hats in the newest style and most artistic shape has 
of late given an impetus to this branch of trade. In par- 
ticular we may mention the well-known house of Munt, 
Brown, and Co., of Wood-street, Cheapside, whose collec- 
tion of English and foreign straw hats and bonnets is 
perhaps unrivalled. The fashion of the season is sct by 
this, the leading house of the trade, and this year the 
fiat has gone forth that the “Alpine,” ‘‘ Tyrolese,” and 
“ Swiss’ hats, with the ‘‘ Pyrenees” shall be worn. The 
Alpine hat is high, of somewhat conical form, and either 
trimmed simply or with a graceful flowing plume and veil. 
The Tyrolienne chapeau is still higher, and the crown is 
hollowed in the centre, in imitation of the artistic “dip” 
of the felt Tyrolienne hats. This hat will lead “in the 
walks of fashion: its capabilities are great, and it is 
generally becoming. The Swiss hat stands next as a be- 
coming and slightly shady hat. The ‘‘ Pyrenees” is a 
high hat, with the summit straight instead of conical. 
This hat admits of a variety of trimming. The Leghorn 
hats of Messrs. Munt, Brown, and Co. are made in all 
the above-named styles, and possess the excellent quali- 
tics of lightness and durability, neither breaking nor being 
changed in colour by exposure to sun and wind. 

The above-mentioned fashionable styles of ladics’ hats 
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are made in every kind of straw plait, brilliant, Milan 
edge, China pearl, mixed brilliant, Bedford plait, Tuscan, 
Coburg, and feather edge, Leghorn, Swiss, and palm leaf— 
each kind excellent, each article perfect in form and finish. 

In gentlemen’s hats, Messrs. Munt, Brown, and Co. 
have also several novelties, among which the “ Patent” 
hat stands foremost. This hat is high, of Alpine shape, 
wonderfully light and beautifully finished. A broad band 
of thick ribbon is placed on the patent hat. Minute at- 
tention is paid to all points of finish, lining, &c., the 
trade-mark of this noted firm being placed on every article 
of their own make. 

Among the novelties for the coming season we must 
not omit mention of the immense stock of white spring 
petticoats of this noted house. These are entirely novel. 
We mention a few of the numerous designs: Rows of 
alternate bands of thick embroidery and exquisitely pleated 
and stitched frilling; a band of frilling rather narrower 
than that employed between the rows runs in graceful 
festoons over the groundwork of frills and insertion. 
Another jupon consists entirely of plain tucks and deeply- 
embroidered scollops over frills. Another has for sole 
ornament headed flounces of graduated size, kept in place 
by bands of rich but narrow embroidery. Headed flounces 
are the order of the day, and are placed between rows of 
beautiful embroidery, some open portions of which are 
filled with well-worked lace stitches. The material, style, 
and workmanship of these spring petticoats leave nothing 
to be desired. 


COTTONS, SEWING AND MACHINE. 


MAX of the difficulties experienced by milliners in 
_ Working their sewing-machines would be obviated by 
making a rule of employing superior machine-cotton only. 
In: executing an order—mourning, for example, when 
every moment lost may be of pecuniary moment, how 
important is it that there should be no irritating breakages, 
nor unnecessary stoppages! The qualities of a good 
machine-cotton are strength, equality, and smoothness. 
Of these equality is the most important, because unless a 
thread is even throughout, it is impossible to produce per- 
fectly even stitches, and on some machines the tension is 
visibly affected by inequalities in the cotton employed. 
Machines are frequently ‘run down” or discarded by 
their owners for supposed faults, when the manufacturer 
of the cotton used is alone to blame. Repeated experi- 
ments have proved the excellence of the cotton manu- 
factured by Messrs. J. and P. Coats, of Paisley. Entire 
reels of this cotton, selected hap-hazard, both of black 
and white cotton, having been run out from beginning to 
end of spool without a single breakage, with tensions 
fixed for work on linen, longcloth, and dress-bodices and 
skirts. The increased pleasure and comfort in hand- 
sewing with these cottons require no comment. 


MONOGRAMS ON VEILS. 


HE inventive character of the American mind has dis- 
played itself in an unlooked-for novelty—that of 
introducing the monogram of the fair wearer of a veil on 
that article. The novelty has certainly been produced 
out of season, unless, indeed, it be employed for bridal 
veils. These monograms, it appears, are woven in the 
fabric. Possibly a utilitarian object is designed—some- 
thing more than mere ornament, that of affording to 
admirers some clue in the event of sceking an introduction 
to the wearer. As to design, we admit that the form of 
letters, if drawn with flowing lines and due proportions, 
are inherently graceful, forming as cach portion does, with 
the exception of straight strokes, the scgment of a circle 
or ellipse. But as to propriety! Though every one may 


be assumed to have a name, it does not follow that it 
should be allowed continually to peep out, We imagine 
that there are few would care to gaze on their own initials, 
and that modesty which forms a gem in female character, 
would seem to forbid their obtrusion on the outside world. 


APPARATUS FOR STRETCHING AND DRESSING 
FABRICS. 


AX apparatus has been invented by Mr. I. E. Palmer, 

of Hackensack, New Jersey, United States, for 
stretching and dressing fabrics. The invention consists, 
first, in a combination of travelling sclvedge fecding and 
carrying devices or surfaces with a stationary intermediate 
friction frame or surface, for stretching the fabric as it is 
passed over said surfaces to the dressing machine or other- 
wise, and whereby the body or centre portion of the fabric 
is restrained from running ahead of the sides or selvedge 
portions, and a more regular or even stretching action of 
the fabric throughout its entire width secured, than where 
the fabric is stretched by or on a travelling surface operat- 
ing on the body or centre as well as the selvedges of the 
fabric. It also consists in a combination of independently 
hung or travelling selvedge-carrying and stretching devices, 
with friction-wheels or appliances for driving the same 
when said appliances are so hung, or the shaft which 
operates them so constructed and made capable of adjust- 
ment as that cither selvedge-stretching device, or both, at 
the ends of the stretching frame, may have its or their 
motion as a driver of the fabric temporarily arrested, and 
the same be left free to be moved by the latter, for the 
purpose of regulating the rim of the fabric at the one 
selvedge relatively to the other, or to the body or centre 
portion of the fabric as required. It also consists in a 
combination with a divided expanding and contracting 
friction stretching-frame, of independently revolving selv- 
edge-stretching rolls and stationary hubs to said rolls and 
ends of the friction frame, made adjustable in an oblique 
direction on a stationary shaft, for the purpose of varying 
the stretch, and to adapt the apparatus to different widths 
of fabric. It also consists in the employment of a fabric 
platform or receptacle, arranged in front of and below the 
stretching surfaces, and so suspended at opposite ends as 
to admit of the heft of the fabric between said receptacle 
and the stretching surfaces being increased or diminished, 
either throughout the entire width of the fabric, or more 
at the one side than the other, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the run and stretch of the fabric over the stretching 
surfaces; and it further consists in a certain peculiar 
roughened construction of the drying cylinder surface, 
whereby the fabric in passing round or under said cylinder 
is restrained, without puncture or damage to the fabric, 
from coming in contact with the smooth or glazed surfaces 
of the cylinder, and the fabric kept at the stretch given it 
when damp and from contracting by the action of the 
drying cylinder. 


THEIR REPRODUCTION. 


Wiese rapid increase in the importation into this country 

of the beautiful articles of India haud-loom weaving 
cannot have escaped general attention. With all the 
capriciousness of fashion, admiration has never been with- 
held from the perfection and beauty of the higher class 
of productions, whether as regards pattern or texture, the 
ornamentation evincing the paticut labour and delicate 
manipulation of the Indian weaver, and admirable taste 
and keeping as to colour; native taste by no means 
delighting, as commonly supposed, in what is merely gaudy 
or glaring—the choicest productions of the country being 
characterised by combinations of form and colour pro- 
ductive of a quictuess and harmony which never fail to 
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fascinate. If millions have been gained, millions also 
have been lost to this country by sending out to India 
merely gaudy, vulgar, glaring, oversized, and overglazed 
English cloths. The specimens of Indian handicraft in 
weaving, presenting thousands upon thousands of patterns, 
and to be found distributed in local museums at the great 
centres of manufacturing industry, might assuredly have 
proved more suggestive than would hitherto secm to have 
been the case in adapting our goods not only to the 
Indian but colonial markets, and in stimulating fashion 
at home. We may never entirely supplant the Indian 
hand-loom weaver, but we may at least compete with him 
in o higher class of articles than those to which our 
manufacturers have given, as yet, much attention; suc- 
cess in this would give an impetus to our cotton and silk 
productions of which it is impossible to estimate either 
the amount or the importance. The products of the 
Persian loom may exceed those of India in delicacy and 
elaborateness of design and brilliancy of colour, but the 
latter may, on the whele, be produced with greater ease 
and certainty. We are not, of course, referring to the 
costly and superb fabrics of cloth of gold and silver pro- 
duced by the Indian loom weavers. Simple as would 
appear to be the process for making the native thread, 
there is a manipulation involved that manifestly surpasses 
European skill. These gorgeous fabrics are in use in 
India for state dresses, and women’s trousers and petti- 
coats, counterpancs and pillows; the thread also interlining 
and making a portion of the designs in various articles of 
attire. In printed cloths, however, there might be with 
advantage a closer approximation to India patterns and 
texture of the cloth—the latter a point much overlooked. 
In the imitation, too, the permanent print dyes should 
correspond—a most essential consideration for such goods 
to find favour. Our reputation for figured muslins in 
India is now well established; our plain and_ striped 
doorias, mulmuls, aghabanies, and other figured fabrics 
find acceptance both for their good quality and moderation 
in price. It is to be noted that in the manufacture of fine 
muslius, that is, in spinning by the spindle, in the districts 
south of Dacca, the operation is carried on in darkened 
rooms, the floors of which are watered, so as to counteract 
the dryness of the atmosphere; and the muslins thus pro- 
duced in twilight gloom have the characteristic of being 
more clear and transparent than, if not so fine as, those pro- 
duced in Dacca. In Brussels, similarly, tho best lace is 
spun by women in rooms partially darkened. The influence 
of light in this particular might well form the subject of 
philosophic experiment and analysis. The special charm 
attaching to those exquisitely embroidered Cashmere 
shawls, which become dearer year by year, superseded by 
hand-embroidered fabrics, would appear as yet to be 
inimitable. In pattern and colour the woven shawls used 
by the nobles and princes of India are unsurpassable. 
The production of the hand-embroideerd shawls involves 
much manipulative skill, but these are exceeded by the 
Cashmere shawls in elegance and chasteness of design 
and softness and finish of quality. Although hand-em- 
broidered shawls are of lower value and more showy 
patterns, the impression is very general in England that 
they are of greater worth, owing to the hand labour 
bestowed on them, whercas the fact is exactly the reverse. 
Our Paisley shawls are far preferable to the latter, with 
their soft and fine texture and wonderfully elaborate pat- 
terns, and if our manufacturers would not adhere so 
closely to monotonous colours, and, further, if they would 
regard more attentively the arrangement of tints as dis- 
played in Cashmere shawls, the value of their products 
would certainly be enhanced. 

In the Punjab and at Delhi a comparatively new branch 
of manufacture has been established of late years, of 
which specimens are now frequently met with in this 
country. There are the embroideries of Cashmere cloth 


and net with floss silk and braid, which are known as 
Delhi scarfs; and tunics, jackets, and the like, mostly for 
European wear. The natives are quick enough in turning 
their skill to account for the European market, and we 
might well imitate their example. The native designers 
who invent patterns for Cashmere shawls should be en- 
couraged to send patterns over here in advanee of exe- 
cution, The richness and elegance of grey Cashmere 
cloth embroidered with a darker tint of blue, black, or red 
braid, with yellow or white floss silk, render them as 
perfect as can be imagined. The workers, we believe, ¢m- 
ploy entircly the wooden needles used in the hand-worked 
Cashmere shawls, which are made of hard wood slightly 
charred, so as to allow of the highest polish; a hole in 
the centre of the needle receives the yarn. 

It must be admitted that in many essential respects the 
English manufacturer has exactly supplied the native re- 
quirements, as in figured and plain muslins, thin and 
thick calicoes, longcloths, jaconets, and the ever present 
grey shirtings. We simply urge that he should go further, 
and, beginning with the simplest form of sarees, dooputtas, 
dhotees, loongees, &c., silk or cottun, or mixed, ascend to 
a higher class of supply. Cloth is woven in England 
quite as fine as sarces, but is wanting in its peculiar open 
texture and colour. Dhotecs, sarces, and loongees have 
been imitated, but not satisfactorily. Indians do not 
take to these goods if made like calico; they complain in 
this case both of heat, weight, and diflieulty of washing, 
and of the tendency of the surface to roughen. The 
colours applicd should be not only such as would endure 
but clear in tint. The native garments will neither be 
dingy nor shabby, even when worn out. There must be 
specialities in Indian modes of dyeing yet to be discovered, 
although our manufacturers are familiar with all the lead- 
ing dyes used in India, namely, maddcr, indigo, sanders 
wood, cochineal, and safflower, and freely use them. The 
patterns, as we have already observed, constitute an im- 
portant consideration. India is a country in which very 
few individuals dress in white; where all classes, ac- 
cording to their means, indulge in coloured clotles—black, 
red, blue, orange, green, violet, and grey. As we wander 
through Central, Western, and Southern India, we en- 
counter an endless varicty of patterns even in articles of 
the smallest conceivable value, often the cheapest showing 
a most beautiful texture and admirable arrangement of 
coloured stripes and checks, which, like the tartan clans 
in former times, are frequently peculiar to the localities, 
and not to be found beyond the bounds of given districts. 
The garments with coloured ends and borders of cotton 
and silk, the former among the cheapest of Indian gar- 
ments, might certainly be reproduced without much difti- 
culty. Loonghees, dhotees, and sarees, are frequently set 
off with plain silk ribbons at their extremities, corded, 
ribbed, and flat; but in the higher class of goods these 
extremities will have crimson borders, with stripes of blue, 
orange, or green, as edges to the central part, the borders 
frequently being of diaper pattern or bird’s-eve, sometimes 
with gold flowers, checks, or zigzag forms, the colours of 
the grounds in cotton being green, black, violet, crimson, 
purple, and grey; and, in silk, black shot with crimson or 
yellow. The crimson, when associated with green, blue, 
or white, and the yellow with deep crimson and blue, 
produce a surpassingly rich and harmonious etfect. In 
preparing goods for the Indian market, the complexion of 
the natives must never be lost sight of. With a natural 
instinct of what is appropriate, they have a desire to gratiiy 
their taste to the utinost, according to their means. Our 
manufacturers imitate and surpass the simplest produc- 
tions of India, and we trust it will be our fortune to re- 
cord successive triumphs in additional varieties in higher 
classes of goods, such as will enable them to enlarge their 
transactions with the teeming millions of that vast conti- 
nent. 
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SILK INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. 


y. eeeaner no early recovery can be expected from the 
J partial depression of the silk industry in England, 
Indicated by the closing of many of the leading mills, and 
the moderate activity of others—a depression arising, not 
from any lessening of consumption, but from the advan- 
tages possessed by the continental producers, this is, 
nevertheless, an opportune time to take measures that 
shall tend to improve the status of our silk manufacturers. 
We are not now referring to the proposition—an imprac- 
ticable one—that has been mooted, for tariff rates more 
hostile to the importation of French silks—an importation 
that has increased from little more than £8,000,000 in 
1860 to upwards of £10,500,000 in 1868—but to such 
efforts as are proposed to be put forth by the Silk Supply 
Association, combined with which must be a greater readi- 
ness on the part of manufacturers to adopt improved pro- 
cesses and mechanical inventions for economising the cost 
of production. The period when an industry is depressed 
weuld seem, on a superficial glance, to afford little en- 
couragement to further investment of capital in whatever 
direction; but how often have we seen a great industry 
revived, as it were, from its ashes by some opportune dis- 
coveries by which the articles produced were cheapened or 
improved. A portion of the French silks obtain a pre- 
ference for their superior style and quality; others from 
their cheapness. A disadvantage with which manufac- 
turers have to contend, one for which, we confess, we see 
no direct remedy, is that a certain proportion of the im- 
ports of French silk goods consist of such as are con- 
sidered cither unsaleable in the Continental markcts, from 
not being in fashion, or with which these markets have 
been overstocked, and, possibly, under circumstances in 
which the French manufacturer or holder is under pres- 
sure of financial exigencics. With the former silks our 
own producers enter the lists, from an industrial point of 
view, on equal terms. They are free to make as good, and 
better. ‘There is, however, no such direct remedy for the 
consignment of French silk goods on terms below manu- 
facturers’ cost prices, owing to their being somewhat out of 
fashion. There are countless numbers, with whom fashion 
is by no means such an object as relative cheapness, and to 
these such silks commend themselves. The scale of tho 
English silk manufacturers’ transactions, and the really 
higher cost at which the business of production is carried 
on, do not justify him in making a proportionate abate- 
ment. The India and the Colonial markets are open to 
him, and his losses come from what are known as bad 
debts, or the interest on capital which has no immediate 
return. We incline to believe that the amount of French 
goods sold below their cost have been greatly exaggerated. 
All we can do, of course, is to make an approximate of 
the probable amount, which we take to be one-fifth of the 
quantity exported. It is an error to suppose that such 
silks yield larger profits to retailers than the superior 
article, whether of French or English manufacture. Their 
recommendation is cheapness, where cheapness is an ob- 
ject. The job silks of France were, in former years, 
exported to America, but under the operation of late 
treaties, encouraging their adoption and use here, they 
now mostly find their way to this country. The question 
then arises as to the possibility or otherwise of improving 
the position of manufacturers. The Silk Supply Associa- 
tion proposes to forward their interests by carrying out 
the following objects : 

1. To stimulate the production of silk in every country 
where the mulberry-tree is capable of giving food to silk- 
worms, 

2. To encourage the introduction and exchange of the 
eggs of the best kind of silkworms in silk-producing dis- 
tricts. 


8. To offer practical suggestions and encouragement to 
producers of silk for improving the quality, for securing a 
better classification, and for ensuring greater care in the 
reeling of silk. 

4. To promote the cultivation of silk in the various silk- 
producing districts in India, where the production of silk 
has not recently increased, and in other districts of India, 
where the cultivation of the silkworm has almost ceased, 
but where certain special advantages, both as regards the 
growth of the mulberry-tree and the habits of the people, 
are known to exist. 

5. To promote the exportation of cocoons from coun- 
tries readily able to reel them. 


6. To communicate with the Foreign, Colonial, and In- 
dian Departments of her Majesty's Government, and with the 
authorities in the British Colonies, and with the consular 
agents in all forcign countries, with the view of obtaining 
their aid to promote and extend the cultivation of silk. 

It appears that the Association has found all the autho- 
rities to whom it applied to forward its purposes willing to 
furnish the required information, and to give such other 
assistance as may reasonably be required. We heartily 
trust it will prosper. It is essentially philanthropic; the 
services furnished by its officers, whose positions are purely 
honorary, are free of cost. We may add, whilst upon this 
subject, for the information of some of our readers who 
may desire specific information, that by the last treaty 
with France, fabrics made wholly or partly of silk are 
admitted into this country duty free. 

We may add, in conclusion, tuat any trade, no matter 
how well managed, necessarily languishes without the 
foundation of a plentiful, cheap, and permanent supply of 
the raw material, and this of the required quality. It is 
within our own knowledge, that through the unjustifiable 
interference of the French consul at Yokoliama, nearly 
all the Japanese supply of silk is bought up for France; 
now that we have access to the great commercial entrepot 
of the empire, this state of things bids fair to be altered. 
It is not that the French merchants have offered higher 
prices than our own, but that, through the influence of 
the French consul brought to bear on Japanese oflicials, 
all the supplies have at times been purchased in advance. 
With the highly complicated organisation of trade in 
Japan, it is diflicult to secure anything like fair compe- 
tition; but the revolutionising of the whole state of affairs 
in Japan is not far distant, and enterprise is certainly not 
wanting on the part of our merchants to take advantage 
of all opportunities that may be offered for enlarged trans- 
actions. 


COVENTRY WEAVING. 


Amone the varied productions of the famous looms of 
Coventry may be reckoned the illuminated silk book- 
markers, valentines, and neat sachets of Mr. T. Stevens, 
of Much Park-strect, Coventry. In the manufacture of 
these beautiful productions of the Jacquard loom, six and 
even seven tiers of shuttles are used in consequence of 
the many colours required. In some of the silk weaving 
of Mr. T. Stevens as many as 5,500 cards are required to 
form a pattern, Tho book-markers for church presenta- 
tion are remarkably handsome, and resemble closcly the 
fincly-coloured illuminations of medieval art. Tho same 
care is displayed in the manufacture of the smallest articlo 
sent out by Mr. Stevens. Later in the season we shall 
return to the subject of Coventry weaving; meantime it 
is satisfactory to note that although ladics have left off 
wearing ribbon trimmings and ribbon strings to their bon- 
nets, that Coventry trade does not languish, that Coventry 
looms are still employed for the production of articles of 
general utility, and that the ingenuity of manufacturers 
finds daily, ‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
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NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 


Aone the volumes, useful and entertaining, submitted 
to us are two unpretending works, which may fairly claim 
the title of useful. The ‘‘ Winter Knitting and Crochet 
Book” and the “ Third Series of Parisian Antimacassars,” 
by Mesdames Le Boutillier, of 125, Oxford-street, consist 
of new designs for winter garments, and of new patterns 
for cowvrettes. The ‘“ winter” book, a very capital and 
taking title, contains admirable designs for children’s 
gloves, shoes, boots, kneecaps, gaiters, for an American 
cloud, for a gentleman's knitted waistcoat, for a shawl, 
for stockings, socks, and a variety of useful articles. 
These designs are printed in colours. The series of Pari- 
sian Antimacassars contains wonderfully pretty stars of 
various sizes. Some idea may be given of their style by 
naming a few: the forget-me-not star, the Marguerite star, 
the fern-leaf pattern, le soleil, and l'etoile. A correctly 
written description accompanies each engraving. 


GOLD OF THE PERIOD. 


Nae auriferous tastes of the day as evinced by the enor- 

mous show of wealth in the metropolis have had an 
influence upon personal ornaments. The taste for Danish 
jewellery, which received an impetus at the time of the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales, the influx of machine-made 
jewellery, and the ever-changing demands of fashion, have 
induced manufacturers to produce golden ornaments for 
the million, and the “gold of the period” is the result. 
As the inventors and manufacturers, Messrs. Stiefbold and 
Cory, of London Wall, have closely followed real gold pat- 
terns, this invention is a marked success. Ladies of high 
standing possessing as heirlooms caskets of exquisite 
jewellery, bow to Ja mode in this respect, and changing 
their ornaments daily, avail themselves of the great scope 
of design and pattern offered at so cheap a rate by the 
gold of the period, while the middle and lower clusses 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of wearing ornaments 
they could have no other chance of wearing. Nor is this 
foible confined to the ‘* sweet defect of nature ’—woman ; 
chains, watches, studs, wrist-links, and pins being equally 
in demand, with long and Victoria chains, necklets, brace- 
lets, lockets, earrings. Verily the days of Miss Killman- 
segg are returing, and both the girl of the period and her 
masculine prototype owe a considerable debt of gratitude 
to Messrs. Stiefbold and Cory, the inventors of the gold of 
the period. 


THe TWELVE Sov riERN CoTron STATES. ~-The Charleston News observes 
that the twelve cotton States will this year show more true prosperity than 
avy other section of the world, and shows that this year’s cotton crop will 
amount to 3,000,000 bales, and that the average value of all the crops will 
amount to 46£ per head of the population, South Carolina is doing even 
better than this average, and will yield this year products worth $50,000,000, 
or an average of about $75 per head. 


TRADE BY THE Suez Canart.—A new line of steamers will shortly be 
laid on between Liverpool and India, e/@ the Suez Canal. The company 
undertaking this enterprise will have a capital of £350,000. They have 
eight large powerful steamers building at Belfast and Glasgow, 400 feet 
long, and fitted with high-pressure engines, The freight for the conveyance 
of cotton to Liverpool is fixed at £2 10.. per ton. 

IMPROVED ARRANGEMENT FoR WINDING YARNs.—A patent has been 
completed by Messrs. Heyes, Radcliffe, and Barrow, of Little Lever, Lan- 
cashire, which consists in improved arrangements of mechanism for en- 
abling the yarns to be wound on the bobbin or pirns at a uniform speed, 
and placed regularly side by side. The spindles of the bobbins are driven 
by bands on the tin drum in the usual manner, but, instead of giving the 
drum a uniform speed as at present, it is given a continually varying speed, 
according to the varying diameters of the parts of the bobbiu where the 
yarn is received, and the heart wheel fur working the traversing guides has 
a varying »pecd, corresponding with that of the tin drum. 


[We have been requested to insert the following in this 
nuinber of the MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. ] 

To this admirable and well-conducted institution, which has now 
exerted itself for nearly 30 years, the drapers’ (as well as most other 
trades’) assistants owe their increased hours of liberty and shortened 
working houra, which, in some instances, were little short of 
slavery. When first this movement was started, the opposition to 
its progress can scarcely be imagined. When first the movement 
was started, the opposition to its progress can scarcely be imagined. 
The employers to whom application was made were much 
annoyed at being asked to countenance anything having for its 
aim the shortness of the hours of labour for their employés; in 
fact, they seemed to view it as a hostile movement, and one cal- 
culated to rob them of time and money. But, notwithstanding 
these difficulties—then almost insurmountable —those gentlemen 
who started this movement held their ground, and gradually 
brought such arguments to bear upon those employers whom it 
was their aim to enlist, as largely to augment the number of sup- 
porters, until the clergy, the press, public men of all ranks, and 
many of the chief employers have lent their services to this 
association, which extends incalculable benefits to thousands. 

At the outset of the Early Ciosing Movement, ten o'clock was 
the prevailing hour for the closing of shops in the retail trade of 
London; the time of actual release from business was still later. 
Nine o’clock was the hour nominally observed in the wholesale 
trade. On Saturdays, business in the retail houses, more espe- 
cially noticeable among drapers—even of the highest class—was 
prolonged till midnight. In contrast to a system so injurious to 
the health, so repressive of the better faculties of the nature, and 
so conducive to a sense of ill-usage and estrangement on the part 
of the employed, the following statements are offered for conside- 
ration of both employers and employed :— 

1. Residence of the young people on the premises in town is 
no longer a common necessity for want of leisure to reach the 
suburbs. Most of the whulesale houses now close at six o’cluek— 
some, for a portion of the year, at five o’clock; so that many 
thousands of the employed are released every evening in time for 
suburban air and recreation, or to attend lectures, concerts, and 
entertainments in connection with many scientific and literary 
clubs, many of these clubs being formed,by the young people 
themselves in the establishments in which they are employed ; 
¢g., amongst others we believe we are correct in naming the fol- 
lowing houses:—Messrs. Cook, Son, and Co., St. Paul’s; Vyse and 
Co., Wood Street; Copestake and Co., Cheapside; J. Rotherham 
and Co., Shoreditch; Shoolbred and Co., Tottenham-court-road, 
Indeed, the employés at the last-named establishment have given 
entertainments for the benetit of the Association. Amongst the 
linendrapers, silk-mercers, hosiera, and other retail trades, the 
hours of eight in summer and seven in winter have now been 
largely adopted, and are making valuable and rapid progress. 

2. A weekly half-holiday on the Saturday is now the universal 
rule amongst the wholesale Manchester and other houses in the 
City, and amongst the most respectable retail houses. In the 
retail houses more especially important accessions continue to be 
made to the houses closing at two o'clock on the Saturday by the 
shopkeepers. The hours of four and five o’clock are far more 
extensively adopted, and the abridgement of the later evening 
hours is proceeding in various parts of the suburbs. 

3. An elevation in the social life and the moral character of 
the employed has evinced itself, has accompanied the early 
closing, and, since its earliest stage, has become more fully deve- 
loped. This is testified (1) by the employers themselves; (2) by 
the extensive libraries and reading rooms which, in many esta- 
blishments have now been founded, and where they previously 
existed, have been materially improved and enlarged; (3) by the 
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share which is now taken by the employed in these establishments 
in philanthropic and religious works. 

The means by which the ends have been reached have been 
adapted from time to time to the nature of the undertaking. 
They have from the commencement been simply moral and per- 
suasive in their character. Appealing, in the first instance, to 
the public at large, this association has endeavoured safely to 
prepare for the contingent action of the employer himself. Desir- 
ing to respect the economic interests which are involved, it has 
secured, in almost every case, the friendship and coalition of the 
employer, as well as the especial ends which were contemplated 
for the benefit of the employed. 

But the Association exists not only “to preserve the ground 
which ,has hitherto’ been gained by its indefatigable exertions, it 
is the recognised trustee or guardian, as it were, of that still large 
class of trade assistants of London and the country who are still 
outside the circle of its immediate benefits. The trade assistants 
in some large districts are still unrelieved by its untiring efforts. 
In the East of London, and in various surburban thoroughfares, 
large communities of young men and women constantly ap- 
peal for the recognition of the rights and privileges which 
belong tothem. They are still oppressed by the yoke of degrada- 
tion and disadvantage of social condition which gave rise to the 
Early Closing Movement, and they are still debarred from the 
relaxation and comforts which are enjoyed by the clerk and artisan. 
Up to a late hour on the Saturday night they are subjected to 
the exclusive convenience of the society they serve. 

In bringing before the public, and more especially the drapers, 
milliners, and dressmakers, these facts, we trust we are not tread- 
ing on delicate or dangerous ground; the co-operation which is 
here gought, whilst it is moral and sympathetic, is of the most 
practical kind. Of one fact we are assured, that if we are not 
enlisting new friends we are not losing any, as already the move- 
ment has the sympathy and co-operation of the largest firms, and 
no one, however critical on this point, can detract from the merits 
of the Association. 

The office of the Association is 100, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Eacu succeeding year the United States, which has so mar- 
vellously recovered from the effects of the late civil war, 
gives increased evidence of the energy and enterprise of her 
manufacturers. The fair of the Amcrican Institute, held at Bos- 
ton, has afforded an opportunity for the display of dress goods, 
alarge proportion of the fabrics being both handsome and tasteful. 
We observe that the Massachusetts manufacturers have in their 
production of print warp mixtures, or, as they are termed among 
the trade, chine mohairs, invaded an important department 
that hitherto has been under the exclusive control of English and 
French producers, for although a few attempts had been made 
to manufacture them in the United States, the effort had not been 
previously attended with a success that justificd a continuance of 
the productions, Now there are two or three American mills en- 
gaged in the manufacture, and we would point out as of interest 
to British exporters, that the narrowness commonly complained 
of in print-warp mixtures of this country has been corrected in the 
United States, and that the weigh¢ also is in favour of the domes- 
tic article. The tints are described to us as bright, beautifully 
blended, and warranted fast; the thread, moreover, being free 
from flaws; and those intended for ladies’ wear being both dur- 
able and low-priced. There is not only shown in the production a 
liberal outlay of capital and the employment of high-skilled 
labour, but also a shrewd management in choosing those patterns 
which are most likely to attract the public demand. 

The demand for cassimeres in the United States is known to 
be very large; and in these, on the occasion to which we have re- 


ferred, there was a very creditable display. The excellence of 
the best domestic makes exhibited consisted in their fineness, 
uniformity of material, and fresh, beautiful, and permanent 
colours. It appears that in these goods no aniline dyes are 
used, and yet for texture, brilliancy, lustre, and durability, they 
are equal to the best French productions. 

If we examine the prime cause of the excellence now being at- 
tained in American dress goods, we shall find it to exist not 
merely in the protection to home industry afforded by an unpre- 
cedentedly high tariff, and in the abundance of capital which is 
perpetually seeking new vents, but in the importation of foreign 
skill. The firm, in the Exhibition just held, which excelled all 
others in worsted dress goods and alpacas, and rivalled the fore- 
most of European productions is composed of several German 
brothers, who were induced to transfer their labours to the 
United States, partly through the depression of woollen industry 
during the late Continental wars, but mainly from the protection 
of a tariff imposed, not merely for the purposes of revenue 
but to foster native industry. That tariff alone enables them at 
present to compete with foreign manufacturers, and its removal 
would compel them to abandon their business in Philadelphia, 
So it seems protection not only keeps money at home but draws 
it from abroad. The Shepperd Brothers, the firm we allude to, 
in a letter addressed by them to the New York 7ribune, observe: 
“Believing that under the American policy of protection, the 
finest silk-finish alpacas and poplins can be manufactured here 
cheaper and better than they can be imported, we have come here 
from Belgium to cast our lot in with you—to consume your wool, 
to employ your labour, and to supply you with home manufac- 
tures superior to the finest foreign.” It will thus be seen that 
they put themselves in the light of public benefactors, albeit the 
main object of the benefaction is to enrich themselves. The 
present American tariff is no encouraging object of regard on the 
part of the British manufacturer, who is thus struggling against 
vast odds, but the prospect in the future is by no means dis- 
couraging. The New England States, to which manufacturers of 
soft goods have been inainly confined, occupy but a comparatively 
small area of the Union; and the Western States, jealous of the 
influence they exert in Congressional Legislation, are aiming to 
overthrow high duties, and must, in the end, succeed. The triumph 
of the Western States will be the triumph of free trade, in itsYargest 
and broadest sense. Our object being to give manufacturers the 
fullest information of the influences at work in foreign countries 
calculated to affect their interests, we will quote from the bulletin 
of the American Wool Association. This publication, uniformly 
hostile to British interests, remarks: “The present exodus of 
skilled workmen from the manufacturing towns of England to 
this country, so alarming to British employers, exhibits the 
European estimate of the rewards for labour offered under our 
protective system. Under this system we appropriate, not only 
workmen, but employers and establishments. We import not 
merely people, but arts. Such an acquisition is truly, as Fuller 
styled the immigration of wool-spinners and weavers to England 
in the reign of Edward III., ‘a treasury of foreigners.’ It was 
thus that England was enriched from France, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and so France was enriched from Hol- 
land and Germany, in the time of Louis XV.” 


THE HISTORY OF SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Tue silk manufacture is so important a branch of national 
industry, and fashions are so dependent on this material for 
richness and variety of effect, that in advance of publishing ar- 
ticles on the different branches of the silk trade, we propose to 
glance at its history, industrially and commercially. The mani- 
fold uses of silk almost defy enumeration, and wonder is excited 
in contemplating the dependency of millions of the human race 
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on me tlie: larves of a species of aioe The weight of a Bate 
cocoon counts but a few grains, yet out of the aggregate number 
produced, earth’s inhabitants are decked with the richest and 
most brilliant of apparel. Silk, from its beauty, warmth, and 
durability, must be regarded as a necessily as well as luxury. 
Silk, in its raw and woven state, came to Europe with the first 
introduction of Indian luxuries, and the silk industry may be 
traced in China to 2700 years beyond the Christian era, the tex- 
tile fubric then having assumed an excellence which is probably 
yet unsurpassed. Ancient records describe the Empress of China 
as surrounded by female attendants, all engaged in the silk manu- 
facture, in what may be assumed to have been the most honour- 
able of occupations. The ancients describe it as coming from 
Sereinda, the term applied to the vast and then unknown coun- 
tries lying west of the Ganges. Even now it is brought overland, 
across the steppes of Tartary, to the borders of the Black Sea. 
From the earliest times the people of India and Persia purchased 
both the raw and manufactured material from the Chinese, 
through the intervention of traders. Pampbhilia is celebrated as 
the inventress of the process by which the silk tissues of the 
Chinese were unravelled, weaving the skeins with her nymphs in 
looms that converted them to a thin transparent gauze, A large 
traffic carried on by Tyre and Berytus in the unwrought silk 
imported from the East, constitute a prime source of wealth to 
those celebrated cities. The Chinese evidently touk pains to 
conceal the secret of the origin of silk, the penalty of death being 
threatened to any one who should disclose the information to a 
foreigner, and hence the conjectures and legends prevailing on 
the subject among the Greeks and Romans, the general belief 
being that the filamentous substance grew upon a tree, depend- 
ing in many hues from its branches. It was in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian that two Persian monks, each with staff in 
hand, arrived at Constantinople. They were weary and way-worn, 
for, passing through innumerable dangers, they had traversed the 
whole distance from China. Their staffs were no other than 
bamboo sticks, which contained within the secret hid from the 
pezple of Europe and Western Asia for centuries, the embryo of 
that magnificent induatry which occupies so large a place in the 
commercial intercourse of nations. The bamboos contained silk- 
worms’ eges, which it was death by the laws of China to carry 
off. The daring of the monks, who foresaw the value of their 
spoil, defied the penal jurisdiction of China, No pains were 
spared to turn the acquisition to account, The larvae “ multiplied 
exceedingly.” The island of Kos, near to the coast of Africa, 
where Pamphilia and her nymphs had carried on their labours, 
continued to maintain its pre-eminence; still, there is reason to 
believe that the foreign article continued as now to be more costly, 
the Greek product being lighter and inferior. Up to the time of 
Tiberius, such was the cost of the former that it was only worn 
by women of rank; presently both the home and imported article 
came to be wove with less costly filaments, which tending to 
to stimulate the demand, the price rose superlatively high. The 
home supply was more limited that the manufacture of silk was 
made a royal prerogative; but this could not for ever continue to 
be the case. In 1147, Roger, King of Sicily, in his conquest of 
Greece, carried off thousands of silkworm rearers and silk weavers, 
establishing them at Palermo—aspoil more valuable than the wealth 
of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth—and thencethe new industry spread 
throughout Italy, and eventually to France, this last event occurring 
under the reign of Francis I. Historians, in describing the cele- 
bration of the nuptials between Margaret, daughter of Henry III. 
and Alexander IIL., of Scotland, do not omit to record as a grand, 
feature in the pageant the appearance of 1,000 English knights 
in cointises of silk. How great the difference between the supply 
of silk to Europe even a century and a half later and the quan- 
tity produced and used in China, may be inferred from the state- 
ment of Marco Polo, who, in his account of his visit to Pekin, 
observes: “No fewer than 1,000 carriages of pack-horses, loaded 
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Swit raw silk, make tite duily entry into the city; ‘and silks of 
various textures are manufactured to an immense extent.” In 
describing other Chinese cities, he notes the quantities of silk 
merchandise with which the warehouses were stored. In France, 
at this time, the chief establishments for rearing ailkworms were 
in Provence, and at Avignon and Lyons, and large profits were 
obtained in trading with England in silk goods, It could not be 
otherwise than that English enterprise should be directed to this 
profitable branch of manufacture, and in the reign of James I. 
many effurts were made to introduce the culture of the mulberry- 
tree and the rearing of silkworms into England; but these efforts 
presently ceased, from the failure to make them commercially 
prutitable. Queen Elizabeth, who delighted in dress, and is 
known to have been especially pleased by a present of black silk 
stockings from Mrs. Montagu, exhibited no disposition to encourage 
the revival of the industry. Henry VIII., who wore cloth hose, 
had to send to Spain for a pair ‘of silk stockings for use on gala 
days. Sir Thomas Gresham, as is well known, presented Edward 
VI. with a pair of silk stockings, a proof of their great value. 

The manufacture of silk fabrics in England to any noticeable 
extent dates from the dispersal of the silk manufacturers and 
weavers of Flanders and Brabant in 1585, when Antwerp fell 
into the hands of the Duke of Parma engaged in found refuge 
here. 

An important impulse to home manufacture was given in 1655, 
when a host of French artisans arrived in consequence of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, by which act Louis XLV. 
banished from his kingdom men whose industry and skill was 
destined to enrich other nations, Seven years later those engaged 
in the silk manufacture in England obtained a king's patent, 
securing to them the exclusive right to manufacture lusterings 
and alamodes, the silks in greatest demand. Five years more 
elapsed, and the importation into the United Kingdom of all 
French and other European goods was forbidden. Silk rose to 
an extravagant price under this absurd legislation. Only the very 
wealthiest could purchase silk goods; the smugglers found abun- 
dant work and profit, and the Spitalfield weavers complained that 
trade was limited and depressed. Under the encouragement of the 
East India Company, aconsiderable amount of silk was produced 
in its territories and brought to this country, and the culture has 
since enormously increased. Many of the Bengal establislinents 
employ upwards of 40,000 men, women, and children, 

For a long period after the introduction of the silk manu- 
facture in this country, home-made fabrics were but little prized 
in comparison with such as came from Bologna, in Italy, and 
from France. A writer in 1668 records the complaint that “ the 
women’s hets were turned with hoods made of French silk, 
whereby every maid-servant became a standing revenue to the 
king of half her wages.” English manufacturers had before 
this time awoke to the advantages to be secured from the use of 
the engine for knitting and weaving stockings, an invention 
neglected when first produced. The inventor was invited to 
France by Henry IV., and established his machine at Rouen, 
but was ruincd by the assassination of his patron, and died in 
poverty in Paris. A piece of absurd lesislation was next perpe- 
trated, illustrating still further the folly of interfering with the 
natural law of supply and demand—Parliament decreeing that 
weavers should be paid a fixed price to be determined by the 
aldermen of London and the magistrates of Middlesex. Thus 
the manufacturer was obliged to pay as much for work done by 
the best machinery as that dune by hand. Fortunately this 
legislation was confined to London. The most valuable branches 
of the trade were gradually transferred, and Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, Coventry, Norwich, Paisley, and other places, became 
seats of the trade. The prohibition against importation of silk 
goods was ultimately extended even to China, By the encourage- 
ment of throwing-mills the importation of thrown silk or 
orgazine was sought to be dispensed with, but the establishment 
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of these mills at that stage only impeded the progress of the 
manufacture from the imperfect manner in which they performed 
thcir work. In 1824, influenced by the representations made to 
it, Parliament decreed that two ycars from that time the pro- 
hibition on foreign silks should cease, a graduated scale of duties 
being substituted. This action, with subsequent reductions 
of duty, ended a vast system of fraud, and gave an impulse to 
the trade which has since tended continually to enlarge itself. 

Russia, Sweden, Bavaria, and other countries, have entered on 
the culture to a slight extent, but the great sources of supply are 
still what they were at the commencement of the 16th century. 
The effort to grow silk in Ireland in 1718 deserves commemora- 
tion. Upwards of 400,000 white mulberry-trees were planted on 
the estate of the Earl of Kingston, near Michelstown, in the County 
of Cork, by “The British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Company,” 
covering an area of 80 acres, and the necessary buildings were 
erected, but the experiment, with that eubsequently made on a 
more limited scale near Slough, in England, had to be abundoned 
on financial grounds. The trees throve well, but the silk could 
not be manufactured at a profit. Silk culture requires an amount 
of care and skill that cannot be improvised. To carry the in- 
dustry to a successful termination, the labour of thousands upon 
thousands of individuals must be at command at certain periods 
of the year. China, as everybody knows, has a dense population, 
and in Persia, Turkey, Italy, and France, the culture is usually 
carried on in the neighbourhood of large and populous cities, 
where the required services can be obtained at a singularly trifling 
outlay. Like other departments of industry, it has its risks in 
the failure of the eggs, a large proportion of those of Italy, France, 
and Turkey, derived from previous European broods having 
proved the past few years to have been diseased. The remedy, as 
our readers are aware, has been found in the importation of Japa- 
nese silkworms’ eggs on an enormous scale, the French govern- 
ment taking the lead, and supplying the eggs at cost price. 
Strangely enough, the Japanese government has exhibited no 
jealousy in the matter. Silk husbandry is yearly extending; and 
although we shall never be independent of Eastern countries, the 
augmentation of the European production must materially tend 
to cheapen the cost of the article after making due allowance for 
increase of demand. It has been estimated that for the present 
consumption of silk in the United Kingdom, 20,000,000,000 silk- 
worms die annually. 

Tastes of British commerce, taken from the Board of Trade 
returns, have been compiled and published by Mr. C. W. Eddy, 
with the view of showing the great value of the colonial trade; 
and that it “ comprises all the elements of true reciprocity.” The 
map of the world, by which it is accompanied, shows at a glance, 
by means of colours, the British Colonies and dependencies, an 
accompanying diagram exhibiting the relative area, as on a chess- 
board, 44 squares of which are occupied by the Colonies, eight by 
India and other dependencies, and one only by Great Britain. 
The superior value of the Colonial trade is shown by the fact 
that for the year ending June 30th, 1866, the trade with the Colo- 
nies amounted to £60,646,157; with British India, the Straits 
and other settlements on the Chinese, African, and Mediterranean 
coasts, £72,984,612, making a grand total of £133,630,763. The 
value of British investments in British possessions is set down at 
£277,208,730. The synopsis would have been more interesting 
had the figures been more recent; but the comparison between 
trade with our own possessions and foreign countries establishes 
the fact that whilst our exports to the Colonies in general give 
£3 5s. per head on their popt lations, to Australia, including Tas- 
mania, £9 15s. 8d. per head, to New Zealand, £13 2s. 5d. per 
head, our exports to the United States amounted, in the finan- 
cial year selected, to but 14s “d. per head, and to France, 13s. 4d. 
per head. Ofour total export’ 78 per cent. were British produce, 22 


per cent. foreign and Colonial goods re-exported. Of our exports to 
our Colonies, 90 per cent. were British goods, only 10 per cent. 
being foreign goods. Of our exports to foreign countries, 74 per 
cent, were British goods, and 26 per cent. foreign and Colonial 
goods. Of our exports to France, which consist chiefly of raw | 
materials, only 36 per cent. consisted of our own produce, whilst 
of these to our own Colonies 90 per cent. was our own produce. 


WE learn from Manchester that considerable discussion prevails 
there as tp the probability of the Liverpool importers of cotton 
upholding present prices in view of the heavy shipments of the 
article to that port. The decision is of vital interest to manufac- 
turers. They find all but the lower descriptions of cotton goods 
dull of sale, and this fact is one well calculated to operate on 
holders. On the other hand, the Liverpool merchants are in com- 
mand of sufficient means to hold their own. They have the ad- 
vantages of a matured organization, and are not likely to yield 
except under the force of absolute exigencies. It is to be remem- 
bered that the mills of the United States, favoured by a protective 
tariff, are supplying to an extent unknown before the wants of 
that country, and as high rates for raw material tend unfailingly 
to restrict trade, we anticipate, during the next few months, a 
gradual, though unwilling relaxation of prices, occasioned by the 
comparative heaviness of the stock in hand, the more so as there 
is not the remotest prospect of encouragement for carrying the 
quotations higher. 


ELSEWHERE we publish some curious correspondence that has 
taken place between Mr. Mundella, the member for Sheffield, and 
Mr. Roberts, the President of the Association of the Revivers of 
British Industry. It will be seen that Mr, Mundella aims rather 
at verbal than grammatical accuracy, and Mr. Roberts pins his 
opponent to the wall in the affirmation which has not been contra- 
dicted, that although Mr. Mundella may not have Juzlt factories 
in Saxony, he carries them on, the admission of which the 
honourable gentleman evidently endeavours to shirk. From the 
‘ Revivers’” point of view, the carrying on of the factories in ques- 
tion is manifestly unpatriotic. With the argument which the 
assertion of Mr. Roberts was intended to point,—the advisability 
of treaties being based on principles of strict reziprocity, we will 
not at present meddle. The correspondence will be found en- 
joyable. 

Leapine textile manufacturers appear generally agreed that the 
opening of the Suez Canal will so far alter the conditions of 
Eastern trade as to enlarge its volume and quicken returns, The 
actual results may not be immediate, but the connection thus 
effected will, in the end, stimulate transactions between the 
north-west of Europe on one side, and India, China, and Aus- 
tralia on the other; whilst the benefit that Egypt and Turkey 
will derive from the transit trade will result in the opening up of 
interior routes, that will multiply the number of our markets. In 
fact, the Suez Canal will be the centre of the radii of a wide cir- 
cumference of new-born activity, stimulating the passive Asiatic 
character, creating new wants and desires, and proportionately 
extending the area of our trade. What we want in Turkey, 
India, and China, is to get to interior populations who shall be- 
come consumers of our cotton and woollen goods, and to this end 
local traffic, and the more enlarged political views on the part of 
the rulers of those countries, induced by the new conditions 
created, must essentially contribute. The success of the Suez 
Canal is a triumph for the whole commercial world. If it sball 
tend to increase the competition of Continental countries in 
Eastern markets, we shall be compensated by being put on more 
equal terms as to distance and time of transit, The jealous feel- 
ings with which the Suez Canal, when in progress, was regarded 
in this country were never, we will venture to say, shared by the 
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producing and commercial classes in this country; and commer- 
cial considerations, founded on the real requirements of nations, 
must, from their very character and scope, ultimately obtain the 
ascendancy, wherever brought in conflict with views resting on 
selfish and narrow grounds. 


Tue business in soft goods, as in other departments of industry 
is characterised by that tendency to concentration which would 
seem to mark the progress of civilisation in every country. 
The influences that bring about this result are well worthy of 
watchful observation, and a prominent place must be given, 
not only to the influence of capital, but to the exercise of 
those individual qualities which tend to command success—quali- 
ties difficult to describe, and which exercise an indefinable attrac- 
tive power. As prominent among those who have built up and 
maintained a vast organisation in the millinery trade, the name 
of Mr. I. F. Pawson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, will readily 
suzgeat itself to our readers. That gentleman informs us that 
his customers number no less than 30,000! An array of their 
names, with the localities they severally represent, would consti- 
tute, we should think, a very complete Business Gazetteer for 
the trade for the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of arrows! 


Mr. Arttrey, of the firm of Lloyd, Attrey, and Co., of Wood 
Street, brought out some time since, as is well known, “The 
Scarf of the Period.” This scarf obtained great acceptance with 
the public; but the originators failed to register it, and, as a con- 
sequence, have lost the full benefit of a title, which had in itself a 
money value, as well as the benefit of the exclusive manufacture 
of the article, which, Mr. Attrey informs us, was promptly imi- 
tated, acarves of inferior quality but similar design being sold by 
others at half the price of the original production. Messrs. Lloyd, 
Attrey, and Co. have the satisfaction of having placed the scarf in 
the hands of all their customers willing to purchase before these 
imitations made their appearance; but this is but indifferent con- 
solution in view of the thousands of pouuds that might have been 
netted had registration been resorted to. 


Messrs. SHootBreD & Co., of Tottenham Court Road, have 
expressed the opinion that by giving prominence to their novel- 
tics and specialities we would really be of no service to them. 
As our aim is to be of service to the whole trade, and as 
their goods for the season are more than ordinarily distin- 
guished by taste and elegance, appropriateness and relative 
cheapness, we regret the absence of their co-operation. We shall 
overcome one difficulty in the plan we have laid out for execution 
when we have satisfied certain doubting members of the trale 
that there is no difference in principle between having their 
productions noticed in print, and their names emblazoned in 
gilded letters on the entablatures of their establishments. We 
wonder Messrs. Shoolbred expose their goods for sale at all 
Windows are advertisements, announcements—nothing else. A 
visit to this shop is a positive treat to those endowed with 
artistic tastes; and although their merits as purveyors of fashion 
are by no means mean, still, even Messrs. Shoolbred are open 
to improvement, much as it may sound that we are uttering flat 
blasphemy. 


Messrs. MarsHatp & SNELGROVE have made extensive 
arrangements for the season. Their mantillas and winter dresses 
of the higher descriptions are extraordinarily rich in matcrial 
and elegant in design. Up tothe moment of going to press 
we have not had the pleasure of receiving any descriptive 
account from the firm of the specialities on which they particu- 
larly pride themselves; but our personal inspection of the Vere 


Street establishment has given us the greatest satisfaction. We 
must note particularly their Cashmere and Astracan shawls, which 
are of the most recherché description. 


Messrs. Goocn Broruers, of 109, 111, and 113, Newington 
Causeway, desire us to state that their departments consist of 
black silks, dresses, stuffs, baby linen, underclothing, drapery, 
linens, muslins, furs, lace, ribbons, flowers, feathers, umbrellas, 
sunshades, hosiery, gloves, trimmings, haberdashery, fancy goods; 
wedding trousseaus, outfits, family mourning. 


Tue announcement, by Messrs. James Allan and Co., of Cheap- 
side, that from the Ist of January next they will dispense with 
the employment of commercial travellers, owing to the facilities 
afforded by the railway, postal, and telegraphic systems for com- 
munication with their customers, has excited considerable com- 
ment among members of the trade. So far, this action has met 
with no imitators; nor, so far as we can learn, is it likely to 
do. Every firm may be supposcd to know what is best for its 
own interests; in this case, however, we should not Le surprised 
if it should be discovered that the step taken has been a mistake. 
The railway, post, and telegraph are effective agents for multi- 
plying business, but at the same time tend to increase the number 
of employis. Year vy year the number of outside clerks employed 
in London itself increases; business cannot be wholly con- 
ducted by mere dumb show, or postal notifications and telegrams, 
And, similarly, the body of commercial travellers was never 
greater than at the present time. We know scores of houses that 
from small beginnings have risen to enviable proportions in the 
magnitude of their transactions through the efliciency of the 
travelling agents employed by them. A portion of the success 
of the system necessarily depends, in a great degree, on the judy- 
ment of the individuals representing a firm, thonzh there are other 
influences always operating on results, some of them of an adverse 
character and the effects of which are often unreasonably attributed 
to asupposed want of energy and skill on the part of travellers. It 
is vain for a commercial traveller to contend with superior goods, 
or goods of preferable quality and pattern to those supplied by 
his own house, when the same are furnished on similar or more 
advantageous terms. He is battling hopelessly against the stream. 
We cannot but regard the commercial traveller as all but indis- 
pensable, whether for laying the foundations of a prosperous 
business, or for solidifying and extending its reputation, when this 
has been achieved. 


A MANUFACTURER in one of the northern departments of 
France has realised an enormous sale of cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs representing the Pantin murder. Of late years both 
silk and cotton articles of dress have been more largely em- 
ployed than ever, both in England and on the Continent, for 
purposes of illustration of scenes, events, and characters, thus 
taking the place of engravings on paper, and in far more perma- 
nent form. That there is a wide field for ingenuity to employ 
itself in illustrative design, even in such articles as pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, ties, and ribbons, cannot be doubted; and we here use 
the term illustrative design as distinct from patterns in the 
ordinary sense, in which the same form is repeated or multiplied. 
In the selection of subjects for illustration, the difficulty is to 
choose one of sufficiently general interest to secure an immediate 
and large sale. The elaborate and complicated chemical pro- 
cesses by which colours of the most varied hues are indelibly 
imparted to woollen fabrics, have been much iinproved upon by 
late chemical discoveries, especially in brilliancy of dye and 
permanency of hue; and withal there has been greater cheapness 
in production, an essential element in popularising novelties. 
The silk or cotton having been firat prepared by having the downy 
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filaments singed from its surface, being dipped for this purpose 
in a chemical solution called mordant, and calendered, is passed 
to the printer. The ornamental pattern to be impressed upon 
the material is cut in relief on the face of flat, or revolving blocks, 
each answering to the parts that accord with same special colour. 
The rapidity with which the process of printing is now effected 
through the mighty agency of steam is something surprising. 
And setting such subjects as the Pantin murder aside—looking 
to the exquisiteness of the designs produced—these illustrative 
prints have an ascertainable influence in refining taste; an 
unfailing result wherever the arts are cultivated. Have manu- 
facturers of these goods ever thought of printing maps of the 
large towns and counties on handkerchief pieces? 


We have to inform export merchants that, with as little 
delay as possible, we shall include in the MILLINER AND DreEss- 
MAKER, manufacturers’ pattern cards for them to forward to their 
correspondents in India, the colonies, and abroad. As represent- 
ing styles about being introduced here they will afford these cor- 
respondents better means of judgment than they have hitherto 
possessed, in determining what is suitable for their respective 
markets. 


THE ART OF DYEING. 


Tre Permanent Steam Dyeing Company has issued a useful 
little work containing an index of colours that consort to- 
gether in the process, and classifying the various kinds of articles 
most suitable for dyeing. We append the former:— 
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Tue faults of nations, like those of individuals, extend in their 
effects beyond themselves. Spain, after relieving herself from 
the monarchical yoke, is unable to revive free institutions; 
and the flame of civil war alternately smoulders and breaks out. 
In this state of things, it cannot be otherwise than that her great 
industries should suffer. Were reason and common sense to have 
sway, tle commerce of the country would again revive in all its 
rich profusion. We would be supplied more amply with the 
silken tissues of Valencia, her gauzes and her ribbons of varied 
dye. Catalonia and Aragon would export their wonted quantity 
of woollens, and Galicia her stout woollen wares; Castile and 
Leon their superb fleeces, and Murcia her fine kelps and alkalis. 
Where a softer or stronger fibre than the merino product of the 
Spanish sheep? And but a touch of industry and energy re- 
applied is required to double and treble the yield of all those pro- 
ducts whilst vastly improving them. 


Tue wide scope for the gratification of taste in dress places de- 
votion to fashion, when not bordering on excess, far beyond the 
scope of vanity and pride. None will be found to admire the 
eccentric disposition which would prompt a lady to rebel against 
the unseen goddess, who issues the ceme by which womankind 
is swayed. The goddess of fashion is by no means imperious. 
Play is allowed to the judgment of her devotees, so that their 
adoption of styles does not partake of the character of a mono- 
tonous assumption without character of individuality. It is a 
singular fact that, with all the uniformity in thought and man- 
nerism, in nothing is there more extreme variety than in 
dress; whilst in the “make up,” the requirements as to grace 
arising from the general contour of the figure should never be 
lost sight of. To excel in dress there must be that devotion to it 
which arises from an instinctive appreciation of its effects. The 
Empress of France, apart from grace of person, possesses, in 
an eminent degree, the qualities which make a good dresser 

ualities without which the best efforts of the milliner 
and dressmaker fail of the full effects sought to be attained. 
The Empress, as a leader in the world of fashion, necea- 
sarily possesses a responsibility shared by few, but this 
seems to be assumed so gladly as to be without a trace of care. 
The spirit of moderation prevails in the Council Chamber of 
Fashion, in which she assists ; except, indeed, in the adoption by 
her of the very richest material, an excess of which none will be 
found to complain. The day has gone by when the fashions set by 
Court were determined in part by the means adopted to hide per- 
sonal defects ; we may yet find traces in every capital of Europe, 
among the more ancient families, of this perversion of the laws 
of art; asarule, the ridiculous in dress is far to seek amon, 
those who aspire to social position ; nature is sought to be set o 
to advantage, not to have all her charms erased and her propor- 
tions distorted. The story of the fierce Spaniard who on attend- 
ing the grande opera, and finding it impossible to get a view of 
the performers, owing to the towering coiffures of the bevies of 
ladies before him, took out his sword and mowed them down, is 
not, we would venture to say, likely to be repeated. It will 
always be hazardous to resist the prevailing influences in fashion, 
but there is always dara for the introduction of those 
slight modifications which, if dictated by real taste, enhance 
the effect. This is especially true in the combination of colours, 
and although ladies are not expected, like a certain Duchess, to 
keep a “combination maid” they may often succeed in suggesting 
from the materials at their command exceedingly happy contrasts 
of colour or blending of tints. The carriage or visiting dress 
will admit the very boldest contrasts, provided these accord with 
laws of harmony ; the full dinner dress, strictly conforming to 
fashion, may be gay just in the proportion that the material is 
rich. We have heard of dressmakers who carry the study of the 
dinner costume of their patronesses on a more than ordinarily im- 
portant occasion by studying the “style of the houses’—having 
special regard to the furniture and other appointments—which 
they are going to visit. No dress, so much asa ball dress, gives 
opportunity for the exercise of the milliners’ taste. The elegant 
style of ball costumes for the pressent season will not fail to 
excite admiration. So, too, with the ordinary evening costume. 
As to head dresses in which flowers constitute a leading feature, 
we have to note the unroret skill with which artificial flowers 
are now produced, but there is evident room for further advance- 
ment by the discovery of some Process that shall impart to them 
the appearance of that semi-lucid transparency which gives to real 
flowers an irresistible charm. 
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SitK MANUFACTURING IN THE UniteD StTaTEs.— ‘lhe business of mann- 
facturing silk has progressed in the United States far beyond the estimate 
generally formed by unobservant persons. A great proportion of the silk 
foods sported by American ladies, who pay extravagant prices for them, 
under the pleasing delusion that they are adorning their persons with the 
products of French and Italian skill, are made in that unclaimed State 
called New Jersey. Paterson is the head-quarters of this business, boast- 
ing of fifteen factories, which turn out all sorts of silk wares, from sewing 
silks to the most beautiful gros grains. New York City contains about 
fifty mills, and Philadelphia has thirty trimming factories. Schenectady, 
Troy, and Yonkers, in New York State; Mansfield, Hartford, and Man- 
chester, in Connecticut, and at many other places throughout the Northern 
States, this business flourishes. The manufacture of ribbons, braids, and 
trimmings has increased largely. One establishment at Paterson, New 
Jersey, makes the following amounts of the speciticd articles every month, 
viz.:—3,000]bs. of manufactured thread, 1,000 gross of silk braids, 600 gross 
hat-bands, and 350 yards of serge. It employs 300 hands, mostly children. 
Another at the same place turns out 70,000 yards dress trimming monthly. 
A Connecticut firm established at Manchester fabricate each year 60,0001bs, 
of thrown silk, 60,000Ibs. of ‘‘ patent spun,” 100,000 pieces belt ribbons, 
and 600,000 yards wide goods, comprising dress silks, gros grains, poplins, 
foulards, and pongees. They employ 1,000 hands, The raw silk used by 
these various factories is imported from China and Japan free of duty, but 
first passes through the English market, where the prices are fixed. It is 
hoped that the Pacific Railroad will do away with this obstacle by passing 
the raw silk direct to Eastern manufacturers. We have here (observes the 
United States Economist) some clear perception of the vast market ready 
in our own country to take all the supplies that California can possibly fur- 
nish. The exports of silkworm eggs alone from Yukohama for the year 
1868 ainounted to five and a half million of dollars, a fact which furnishes 
an indication of the demand for raw silks, 

ENGLISH FACTORIES.—The semi-annual report of the Inspectors of Fac- 
tories contains some interesting statements in addition to the valuable 
statistical returns relating to textile manufacture. In dealing with these 
returns, the inspectors remark that a considerable allowance must be made 
for the state of trade. Both in the cotton and the woollen districts a great deal 
of machinery has been standing, and many factories have been unoccupied, 80 
that the returns do not represent the condition of the textile manufacture 
as in a state of activity, but of comparative quiesence, and the full number 
of persons nsually employed, and, indeed, the entire details of many facto- 
ries are necessarily wanting in the return. The increase in the number of 
women and girls employed in textile manufactures is a point referred to. 
In the cotton trade, this is accounted for by its long continued depression 
and the corresponding efforts made to cheapen the cost of Jabour, In 
woollen factories there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
girls and women employed, which increase haa been caused by the great 
number of power looms introduced into these factories. Mr. Baker, one of 
the inspectors, remarks: —‘‘ The progress of luxury, and the antagonism to 
social teaching, are advancing with almost equal strides. The time, indeed, 
seems to be fastapproaching when the cheapness of production, with a certain 
amount of excellence only, is to be the traders’ great highway to prosperity, 
and when whatever relates to social life is to suecumb to the competition 
which is running to and fro upon it.” 


IxvENTION FOR Dresstne Faprics.—The patent has recently been com- 
pleted of a machine for dressing fabrica, and consisting of one or several 
cylinders revolving with a rapidity more or lesa great, and provided with 
pin-plates, combs, fallers, or similar appliances, according to the effect 
desired to be produced, acting against the fabric hy means of centrifugal 
force. The pin-plates, or combs, are attached to the cylinders by one of 
their ends only, the other being left free. As the fabric passes the cylinders 
these combs strike upon it, through centrifugal force, with a beating action. 
In this manner a very superior dressing is obtained. 


Depositina MeTALs ON Fiprovs MAateRracs.—Silk, muslin, or other 
fibrous materials, may be covered with silver, copper, or gold, by the 
electro-plating process, thus: Make a solution of sulphate of copper in 
liquid ammonia; dip the materials in this, and dry them; then place them 
in a solution of honey or grape sugar in water at a warm temperature. 
The sugar will thus decompose the copper salt, and deposit metallic copper 
on the fibre. The silk or muslin may now be transferred to the electric 
bath, and receive a deposit of such metal as is desired. 


IN consequence of the discussions which have taken place as to the work- 
ing of the treaty of commerce with France, and the erroneous opinions which 
appear to prevail on the subject, it is highly probable an inquiry into the 
whole question will be male by the Board of Trae, 
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Tue Propuction oF Frax.—Surveying the present position of this 
branch of industry as to progress, in comparison with other textile fabrics 
of the British Isles, one is struck with the trifling reduction in the cost of 
the raw material since the early part of this century. Cotton and most 
other raw materials have undergone a gradual reduction in cost, and the 
price of the manufactured goods has been much lowered, so as to place the 
articles within the reach of a larger number of consumers. The price of 
flax, however, has remained very much the same, and though linen goods 
are certainly cheaper than formerly, almost the entire saving has been 
effected by introducing improved means of manufacture—a saving, of course, 
not peculiar to the linen trade, but equally enjoyed by all others. I believe 
the various operations of spinning, weaving, and bleaching flax fibre have 
from time to time been as much improved as could at all be expected ; in 
fact every thing that skill, science, and capital can do, has gradually been 
brought to bear in perfecting those departments. In order to assist us in 
forming an opinion as to the best means of overcoming the difficulty of a 
short supply of flax, let us turn our attention to the chief sources of supply. 
Let us assume that one-third of the flax required for the United Kingdom 
is grown in Ireland, producing good, useful fibre, and the other two-thirds 
imported (I must say United Kingdom, as we have no perfect statisties of 
separate shipments to Ireland). Again, let us divide the imported fibre 
into one-half Russian, comprising the coarse fibre, the other half from the 
remainder of Continental Europe, principally of fine quality. Now in 
Ireland the amount of flax sown varies as} much as 70,000 or 80,000 acres 
within a few years; for instance, in 1857 it was 91,000 acres, and in 1853 
fully 175,000; the difference in value within three years being, probably, 
£1,000,000; in 1859 the acres were 136,282, and in 1860 only 128,444. 
While this variation so evidently exists, the demand for flax remains steady, 
and is only curtailed by the recent high prices. The exports of linen 
fabrics from the United Kingdom are about 44 millions sterling per annum, 
and the home trade is probably equal—together say nine millions; to this 
must be added the value of yarns exported, nearly two millions, making 
a total of eleven millions sterling. Though I cannot say positively, I would 
certainly estimate that two-thirds of this large sum are represented by the 
Irish linen trade, and the other third by the productions of Scotland and 
Yorkshire; however this may be, it is evident a very large quantity of flax 
is needed for the production of so large an amount of linen fabrics, and the 
demand would certainly much increase if more moderate rates prevailed. 
Irish flax, on the whole, is undoubtedly the best, but the variations referred 
to make the supply very uncertain; these variations are, no doubt, chiefly 
caused by the comparative price of grain. When grain brings a high price 
the breadth of crop under flax is diminished, while if it remains at a low 
rate the farmer is naturally induced to sow more flax-seed. But there is 
another influence working against an increase of flax cultivation in Irelan‘t, 
namely, the gradual introduction of the Scotch and English system of 
tillage-farming on a large scale. As farms increase in size, and labour 
becomes dearer, it is probable flax will be even less grown; it is essentially 
the small fariner’s crop, sown by himself, and cleaned, pulled, steeped, even 
scutched by his wife and children, for whom these occupations form a nice, 
light, agreeable kind of hand-labour. I may here state, that many thought- 
ful men do not approve of the present great anxiety shown by some parties 
to convert all estates into very large holdings, The small farmer has his 
failings, and in bad seasons may be behind a little in paying rent, yet we 
can't do without him altogether. It is from such families, however, that 
the best conducted and most intelligent labourers and artisans are to be 
found. - Flax and its Products in Ireland, by William Charley. 


STEEL MEastrinG Tapes.--Everyhody, of course, is familiar with mea- 
suring tapes, but every one is not aware that steel has in this instance, as 
in others, been made to supersede linen. This has been done by Chester- 
man and Co., of Sheflicld. They have produced a patent steel tape, which 
is about the most unique thing of the kind we have ever seen. It is en- 
closed in a small metallic case, and acts on a spring as other tapes. Its 
advantages are portability, neatness, and exact measuring capability. The 
ordinary linen tape is liable to expand and contract, as heat or cold, dryness 
or dampness may prevail in the atmosphere, and they are constantly liable 
to be elongated by wear: in fact, they cannot be relied on at all for exact 
measarement. It is altogether different with the steel tape. It is not sub- 
ject to atmospheric influence to any appreciable degree. It does not 
lengthen by use, and may be called a perfect instrument. It is extensively 
used by architects, surveyors, and contractors. 


Corron.—The Vew York Journal remarks:—“ Cotton growers are on the 
gui vive for the argument which is shortly to take place before the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of the cotton tax, and the liveliest hopes 


are expressed that the great Southern staple may triumph over all draw- 
backs,” 
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TRADE REPORTS. 


*,* We shall be obliged for any accurate information from the various 
manufacturing centres that correspondents may consider useful 
to send us. Names must be ajixed to all communications. 


Trr Lyoxs MARKET report is as follows:—The decline in prices con- 
tinues, and falls more especially on thrown silks. Those of France, which 
had hitherto been comparatively firm, in consequence of the slowness of 
production, are beginning to follow the general movement. Wefts com- 
mand better prices proportionally. Raw silks are falling, but not so rapidly 
as the thrown. Chinese goods are most in favour just now; after having 
Twea abandoned for more than a year, they are at present in great demand. 
The news from London js not very satisfactory. Since the end of Novem- 
ber business has been far from brisk, and the transactions are far from 
being important. The last cargo consisted of 3,000 bales, and the quality 
is said to be anything but first-rate. However, the official returns show 
that there is a certain activity in manufacture. The tissue market naturally 
feels the effect of the dulness in the raw material. Some diminution in 
production is reported ; the dyers in black, for example, are less occupied 
than they were a few weeks ago. This state of things is explained by the 
desire of the weavers to exhaust the stocks they had laid in at high prices, 
so as to be able to deal with the raw material at lower rates. However, the 
apprehension of a further decline seems for the present to prevent any 
resumption of activity. 

Quotations are—Tsatlee, No. 1, 30s, to 31s. ; No. 2, 29s. to 30s. ; No. 3, 
27s. 6d. to 28. 6d.; Red Peacock, 23s.; Canton, 14s. to 21s. ; Maibash, 
No. 1, 298. to 30s. ; Sodai, No. 1, 258. 6d. to 26s. ; Koshu, No. 1, 268. to 
27s. ; mixed parcels, 24s. 

THE WOOL TRADE IN Bostox.—The Boston Post gives the name of 35 
firms in that city engaged in the wool business, and adds—“ Probably from 
five to eight millions of dollars are invested in this business here. The 
commission houses send out agents all over the country to obtain consign- 
ments of wool, which they sell on commission. The prices of wool, com- 
pared with last spring, are a little higher. The fashion of using coarse 
cloths for business suits, similar to the Scotch Cheviot goods, has had the 
tendency to create a large demand for American low grade wools, of which 
comparatively few are grown, and to raise the price of these to that ob- 
tainable for the finer qualities. But even these, not being sufficiently coarse 
for the style of fabric demanded, were mixed with the better qualities 
selected from the third class. Just now fine wools are more in demand 
than at any time since the war, and manufacturers are making finer cloths 
than heretofore. During the past year there has been a great scarcity of 
Jong wools suitable for the worsted manufacture, which is assuming im- 
portant proportions, and would increase much more rapidly if an abundant 
supply of stock was assured. The prices of such wools continue to rule 
high. Some idea of the increase of this business in this city can be ob- 
tainel from the following figures :—In 1856 there were received in Boston 
by railroads and sea, 33,711 bags of domestic wool, to 236,970 bags last 
year, though this does not assume to show accurately all received, as much 
comes in from neighbouring pullers, of which there is no record. But the 
receipts of wool last year in Boston would not vary much from 50,000,000 
ponnds ; very nearly as much as the whole clip of the United States in 
1855, Then there were only about 17 houses engaged in the wool trade. 
now there are more than twice that number in this city.” 

BRADFORD. —Business can be done at recent prices. The sorts most in 
request, which are scarce, are held with great firmness. In inferior sorts 
prices are easier. The worsted yarn trade is less active. Export merchants 
operate to a limited extent, their transactions being determined by the dis- 
position or otherwise of spinners to make a concession in price. The 
advices from the Continent are not encouraging, and merchants show no 
inclination to operate, unless they can secure suine advantage in price. 
Spinners generally, however, are firm. 

DunprFt Frax Goops.—In flax goods transactions during the past month 
Lave been moderate; prices, however, are firmer, especially of the finer sorts, 
as stocks on the spot are not considered excessive, and will soon cease to be 
reinforced, owing to the closing of navigation at the Baltic ports. 

LEICESTER.—A brisk demand prevails for fancy hosiery, but plain goods 
are dull of sale, and great depression is felt. Although spinners have sup- 
plied themselves freely, prices remain firm. A_ brisk business is still being 
done in Tartan hosiery, caused by the prevailing fashion. The London 
houses are seemingly disposed to operate for the spring trade. 

Lrverpoon Cotton MARKET. -—During the greater part of the month 
past, heavy receipts at the American ports, favourable crop accounts and 
declining prices there, had a depressing effect on the market on this side, 
and many holders were frightened and anxious to reduce their stocks ; not- 
withstanding large purchases by the home trade, prices continue to droop, 
Sea Island has been in steady demand, and some considerable sales have 
been made in the common qualities at about ld. decline from previous 

rices. Atuerican has declined partially 4d. per lb. New York advices to 
the 30th ult, quote middling 25 cents, costing to sell in Liverpool 119d. per 
lb, by steamer. For Brazil there has been a tair inquiry, but prices in some 
instances are 3d. per lb. lower. For Egyptian the demand has again been 
large, but it is freely met, and prices are without change. Of East India the 
supply offering has been in excess of the demand, especially in qualities at 
and under fair, which are offering to 4d. to 4d. decline; the finest grades 
continue generally steady. The transactions ‘‘to arrive’’ continue consi- 
derable, chiefly in America, and after some slight variation in prices the 
latest quotations are—American, basis of middling, ship 11 1-16d., 114d.; 
steamer, 11 5-16d.—Orleans, November-December shipment, 11 3-16d., 
113d. Any port, November-December shipment, 11 1-16d.; December- 
January, l1d., 114d. Low middling, Orleans, November-December ar 
ment, I]d. Texas, December-January shipment, lld.; at sea, 114d. per Ib. 

Lonxpon Woot SaLes.—'lhese sales, for which nearly 90,000 bales were 
catalogued, commenced the Ist, and ended on the 8th inst. The attendance 
in the sale room was good, and the competition fair, except for snow white 
Capes, the buyers for which description, having largely supplied themselves 
at extreme rates carly in the series, now exhibit less eagerness. As com- 
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pared with the opening quotations, prices for all kinds of Australian close 
tirm, those must in request being the lower sorts of Sydney fleece and 
scoured wools of all denominations. The higher grades of fleece wool hold 
a comparatively less favourable position. The supply of New Zealand 
wools on the market is very limited, and the rates current for them are re- 
latively fully equal to those kinds of Australian to which they most nearly 
correspond. Snow white and scoured Capes were sold at a decline, varying 
from 3d. to 1d., and fleeces without change. We do not see reason to an- 
ticipate any marked fluctuation in the woul market from any influence due 
to a materially altcred rate of consumption, 

MaAncuesten.— A considerable amount of business has been transacted 
tending to strengthen prices. The position of manufacturers has decidedly 
el Tn face of the shipments from America, amounting to three 
million bales, surprise is expressed at the Liverpool merchants upholding 

tices, although their means to do so are not doubted. Stocks continue light. 
Transactions of the month have placed most spinners,under contract until 
the close of January. It is the same with the principal manufacturers of 
40-inch long shirtings, The home trade buyers in domestics have only 
operated sparingly, Dut a fair business has been done for export. Prices 
area shade lower than they were for exports. 

NOTTINGHAM.—There has been no material change in the lace trade, 
Some American buyers have been in the market, but their purchases have 
been by no means extensive. The plain goods department remains quiet, 
but there is still a fair inquiry for curtains. On the whole, business is in 
much the same state. Lace yarns meet a dull sale, but late prices are generally 
maintained. There has been little improvement in the shipping brauch of 
the hosiery trade, but still there is a shade more doiug— principally for the 
United States. The orders, however, are more limited than they usually 
are for this market at the present season of the year. 

ROCHDALE FLANNEL MARKET.— Wholesale buyers of flannel are operat- 
ing with much freedom. Manufacturers incline to limit their productions. 
Purchases are cautiously made, but late prices are maintained by manufac- 
turers both for plain aud fancy goods. No change in prices of wool, but 
manufacturers are far from being eager buyers. 


REporT ON THE Cotton Crop.—-The new Bombay Cotton Act, though 
it contains no special provisions relating to statistics, will probably conduce 
to the obtaining of much more accurate and timely information as to the 

uantity of cotton available for export than has hitherto been furnished by 
the department. The Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and 
Berars, it is understood, is preparing a statistical scheme for this current 
report, which promises to be elaborate and interesting, though the compiler 
will himself be ready to admit that the figures are not so accurate and full 
as could be wished. He is to give an estimate of the total quantity of cot- 
ton grown in India, in order to show how much is retained for home con- 
sumption, The question of what is the actual and available yield comes out 
with special prominence this season when the heavy and late rains in the cen- 
tral cotton field, the deficient rain-fall in the southern Mahratta country, and 
the astonishing flights of locusts over the northern and western cotton fields, 
all tend to render cotton merchants in Bombay and Lancashire equally anxious, 
There are yet two or three critical weeks, but it may be affirmed that the worst 
is past, and that, on the whole, the prospect of a full crop of good quality is 
all but certain. Mr. Rivett-Carnac, forwarding his report up to date of 
October 19, inclines to the opinion that “an excellent crop may be expected 
this season from the Central Provinces and the Berars, and he still holds to 
the hope that the branch railway to Khangaon will be finished in time to 
transport the growing crop.” For the reports from Guzerat we would refer 
to the advices of the Mofussil Press Company, which are more favourable 
than might have been anticipated since the invasion of locusts. These 
mailed warriors have spared the cotton both there and in the Kattiawar dis- 
tricts, which supply all the stock of ‘Dhollerah” cotton. But the ravages 
of these creatures have been itd destructive in the grain fields of those 

rovinces, in consequence of which grain has been largely purchased in the 

eccan, where a rain-fall of fifty per cent. more than the average has covered 
that usually thirsty land with a more bounteons harvest of corn and pulse 
than has been seen for many years. But the fertilising showers have stopped. 
short of the great Dharwar cotton field, and, by the latest accounts, there 
is in that quarter some fear of retrogression in the present crop. Some of 
the plants were already withering, but these are probably the indigenous, 
which is less hardy than the exotic variety, and the grand advantage of the 
Dharwar climate —that it often receives showers when all the rest of western 
India is dry—may yet bring up the present crop to its due yield. The 
breadth sown, as before mentioned, is more than ever befcre in these 
southern districts; but the picking for 1869-70 will be five or six weeks 
later than last year, which was unusually early, and this is the reason why 
a much larger proportion of the present crop than usual got down to the 
coast before the monsoon. It has been estimated in some of the business 
circulars that 55,000 bales have to come from those districts during the pre- 
sent and next two months, It is, however, now probable that there are 
100,000 bales of 1868-9 crop of Dharwar cotton to go forward to Carwar 
and Comptan during the current three months. 

BELFast.—Linen.—Rovghs, Although demand cannot be reported as ac- 
tive, still, on certain grades rather more business has been doing; inferior 
makes are neglected; stocks increasing; manufacturers generally hold to their 
quotations. Linen Hundkerchicfs. Not any improvement in demand can 
be announced; prices barely tested; stocks are not large. Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs. Not much change has been announced; the same dulness in de- 
mand as formerly reported prevails, Stocks still on the increase; prices 
irregular. Dépers. Demand merely moderate; stocks continue stationary; 
prices unaltered, Damasks, A moderate demand exists, especially for the 
finer numbers; stocks show but little alteration; prices steady. Printing 
Lawns. Not any change has been a rg Drills, Demand continues 
of a fair and steady character; stocks do not increase; prices unchanged. 
Light Linens for Bleaching. Increased inquiries have appeared, and good 
makes have changed hands in moderate quantities; common grades are not 
sought after; stocks generally show increase; manufacturers hold for late 
rates. Heavy Linens. Production uot extensive; demand quiet; stock 
small; prices steady. Cloth for Dyeing and Hollands. Approved makes 
continue in fair request, stocks of which are sinall; inferior makes are less 
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sought atter; stocks about stationary; prices nominally unchanged. Linea 
Hoadkerchiers, Rather more doing; stocks are without material alteration; 
prices tolerably well maintained. Cambric Handkerchiess, Demand not 
active; stocks show increase; prices still irregular. Printing Janens, 
Rather more business has been doing. Diaper: Damasks. Demands 
merely moderate; stocks rather on the increase; prices of the former un- 
altered; those of the latter are’ rather easier. Drills. Demand quiet; stocks 
without much alteration; prices barely tested.——In Armagh the supply of 
goods was again very small. Attendance of buyers was not numerous. 
Linens: 4°%--snitable for beetlers, were in good demand, at a further 
advance of jd. to 4 per yard; all other descriptions of goods were 
dull of salee——In Lurgan goods were in small supply, and but few 
buyers were in attendance. ‘I'ransactions reached but to a small amount. 
Prices were in some cases a shade easier.—In Ballymena there was a 
larger supply of goods than usual, and a better attendance of buyers, An 
improved feeling seemed to pervade the market. Transactions were more 
than ordinarily numerous. Prices of medium sets were very firm, and, in 
some instances, these realised a slight advance.-——Hume Trade. The 
operations of the week were of a fairly moderate character; business, how- 
ever, was confined to the supply of immediate requirements, and was 
devoid of all indications of a speculative character. Continental Trade, 
Demand during the past week was of the same quiet character as had pre- 
viously existed, giving, however, no indications of any falling-off. Aamert- 
cunt Trade, Latest advices from America are similar in their tenor to those 
previously to hand. Sales have been effected, and orders placed here, but 
in neither case were they of an extensive nature. Stocks and prices present 
no change worthy of note. 


Sprctar attention will be given in the MILLINER AND DRFSSMAKER to the 
Australian markets, and a gentleman who was some years in those colonies is 
expressly engaged to render information and supply statistics in connection 
with drapery, woollen, and other goods exported from this country to Aus- 
tralia, and also to supply news as to the state of the markets on the other 
side. These items will found of considerable service to the wholesale 
trade shippers. 


Exports rrow Great Britain TO AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALanp, 
October 23 to November 20, 1869. 


Port aaa Bs T. | N | 

0 ane . 1 as- NCW 

Phillip. | Queens- Adelaide. jyania. Zealand Total. 
land. 

; £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Hosiery oe e+ | 21,718 | 6,935 3,135 223) 6,492 | 38.503 
Habeidashery +» | 67,081 | 25,540] 13,520 | 1,568 | 23,300 | 131,009 
Hats & Caps, Felt,ac. | 8,812| 3,763] 1,960/ 215] 3,188) 17,938 
Hats—Straw -_ 4,035 | 1,060 432 250 795 6,572 

a5 Silk .. oe 335 382 420 I 185 1,322 
ae bah and Slo 8 «6 | 41,348 | 37,195 | 14,071 4,280 | 30,210 , 127,10 
ip " ay 
Vite 2 ant Eur V5 449] 2,805) 1,430 | 82| 2,835) 12,602 
aging —| 1 
Bere Gunnics® 93,050 | 38,700 | 132,800 | 15,040 | 58,100 | 338,590 
Blankets 4... | 19,786 | 12,022, 1,415} 420) 3,024) 20,667 
Linens a3 +. | 7,671) 4,995 972 404) 3,767) 17.709 
Cottons— plain oe | 21,580 | 10,414 3,630, 1,89)} 6,410) 438,024 
» printed 4. | 2/076 | 3,155). | 156] Qi398| 7.798 
> _ coloured .. | 1,726] 3/739! 1,070 95| 1390] 7,950 
Flannels 5... 117,470] 5,617; 15737! 550] 6,406] 81,780 
Ailing eee om | Ae Bee 1)... 184] 1,127 
ilks (Cottons, Wool- 
lens and Veivetsy. }{11-449| 430] 293). 945) 13,120 
Pomtet & Woollens | 97,726 | 31,790 , 13,683] 1,755 | 26,240 , 171,199 
“and elaine J 13,368 |12,612| 2,380) 385] 5,498) 34,214 
Canvas + 1,419 821 148 450 403 3,241 
Rugs and Carpets 5,387 gud] 1,432] 137] 2,329] 10,189 
Covers & Counterpanes 956 800 176 65 203 | 2,200 
Cordage and Twine .. 698 | 1,777 71 17 626 | 3,249 
Millinery =. »- | 14,802] 4,469 2,450 630] 2,349 24,710 
Umbrellas & Parasol: 1,231] 1,139 243 30 196 2,839 
Thread on es 815 §35 ita 30 88 1,468 
Oileloth és ee | 1,489 2X8 395), 177| 2,349 
Shirts .. oe «| 2,474] 1,507 764 30 657 5,432 
Imports at THE Port or Sypney, 
From September 2 to September 29, 1869. 
Apparel ie = a ois «- £10,981 
Bags and Sacks ae é3 ae an 2,280 
Canvas oa is ve oe oa 2,072 
Carpets and Rugs i ws . oe 375 
Caps and Hats oe o. oe o 2,263 
Cordage and Twine... ae an ae 1,068 
Cotton ey oe ee oe. es 249 
Drapery ae es ae Pa -. 121,929 
Felt... hia es ie a se 114 
Floor-cloth .. An ee ee ca 263 
Matting on on ee oo oo 306 
Sewinz-machines i or &e se 487 
Woullens wa . a % 6,681 
Imports at tHE Port or MELBOURNE, 
During July, 1869. 
Apparel and Slops : “ «. £31,120 
Bags and Sacks es a wa aa 20,722 
Canvas a se oe . an 8,067 
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Carpeting —.. on .- . oe 

Cottons ae ae ee oe ee 108,241 
Drapery oe ae ‘ o ie 16,0656 
Haberdashery ee as F om 22,085 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets ee os o 15,882 
Hosiery we ve oe 06 a 25,733 
Linens oe os a oe se 10,487 
Mats and Rugs a as es ae 5a 
Millinery. a ie i es 9,832 
Oilcloths es a . . oe 50S 
Silks a ae ws a a 20,233 
Upholstery .. a ws ot we 350 
Woollens . ai o. 153,342 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL, 

The opening sale of the season at Melbourne was held on the 6th of Octo- 
her, at the stores of Messrs. Goldsbrough and Co. The attendance was very 
large, and 1,370 bales, chiefly northern clips shorn in the grease, were 
offered for sale. Biddings were spirited, aud results satisfactory. Prices 
realised were from 5}d. to 8$a. 

During the season of 1868-9, seventy vessels sailed from Port Phillip with 
cargoes of wool, amounting in all to 219,563 bales. The largest cargo was 
taken by the Donald Mackay ; and the ships Oriental, Royal Dane, Lanark- 
shire, Lightning, Red Jacket, and Marpesia had over 6,000 bales each, 

On the Sth instant, an influentially-attended mecting of merchants, 
bankers, wool-growers, and other persons interested in the sale of wool, 
was held at the Exchange, for the purpose of deciding on the best course to 
he adopted for bringing about a more satisfactory system of warehousing 
and selling the wools of this colony in the hone markets. After a lengthy 
discussion it was resolved: First, ‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is desirable that the wools of these colonies should have special ware- 
houses for their reception in London, and that such warehouses should be 
under the control of a committee of gentlemen resident in London, and 
counected with Australian interests.” Second, ‘ That a feeling pervades 
the wool-growers and others intcrested in wool that their interests would be 
furthered by more frequent sales in London; and this meeting is of opinion 
that the whole question as to the mode of disposing of the colonial wool in 
London be inquired into, and if deemed desirable upon full investigation, 
steps should be taken for the adoption of such measures as may be deemed 
necessary for the protection of the interests of the producers.” An influen- 
tial committee was then appointed for the purpose of securing the objects 
named in the foregoing resulutions. (Sydney, Oct. 8, 1869.) 

The Queenslander of the 18th of September has an article on ‘ Cotton 
Gins and Cotton Ginning,” from which we extract the following: ‘ Rezard- 
ing cotton cultivation, we know, by comparison with the cotton of other 
countries that the fibre produced here was strong, clean, and possessed many 
advantages, inherited from the climate. We saw that, in the hands of men 
who had never seen a cotton gin ora cotton boll before, the saw gin turned 
out a fibre superior, by reason of its strencth and cleanness, to that of 
America, This was owing to the dryness of the bolls and the seed when 
picked—conditions which almost defy destruction of the fibre by the gin. 
Owing to the mixture of the seed, drawn as it was from all quarters, the 
tibre was uneven; but that was no fault of the saw gin. Those facts were 
pointed out, and selection of seed—a continuous operation upon American 
plantations—was advised. We had intelligent men to deal with (not such 
as the unfortunate planters sent to India by the British Government were 
asked to teach), and the result now is that growers are fully alive to the 
conditions of the case, and are in a fair way of setting it right by selecting 
their seed. It was submitted all along that, by using complicated gins of 
various kinds, a longer staple might be obtained ; but inasmuch as the so- 
called roller gins had a mixed fibre to deal with, the work done by them 
must have the saine faults as that ginned by the saw, and the result would 
give little, if any, advance in price. When the ditference in cost of work 
done by a machine turning out four or five bales a day, and another, with 
the same cost for labour, seldum able to do a bale per day, was taken into 
consideration, the advantages were heavily in favour of the saw, in the 
hands of men who were not satistied with a few pence for a day's wages.” 

Sericulture is now attracting great attention in Queensland and other 
northern territories of Australia, and sinall parcels of silk are frequently 
being sent to England. 


IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1868. 1867. 1866, | 1865. | 1e64. 

New Sonth Wal a Bales. Bales. 7 Bales. Bales. Bales. 
ew South Wales an . 7 65 
Queensland shea 121,290 | 101,695 | 82,271 | 79,116 | 77,656 
Victoria........ » }*210,775 | 171,589 | 141,931 ; 135,040 | 119,442 
Tasmania ....... i" 17,969 ) 15,943 | 16,422 | 16,304) 17,273 
South Australia ........| 56,006] 44,961 | 40,510 | 46,475) 41,082 
Western Australia 4,135 3,506 3,565 2,091 2,706 
New Zealand ........... 81,688 | 76,642 | 64,156 | 53,107 | 44,992 
Total Australasian | 491,923 ; 414,426 | 348,855 333,033 | 303,131 
Cape of Good Hope 141,559 | 128,237 | 106,734 | 99,942 | 69,750 
Bales ...... aston eas 633,512 | 542,713 | 455,589 | 432,975 | 372,881 


* This quantity includes about 5,000 bales of the new clip—an entirely new 
feature vf theac returns, 


New York Dry Goons’ Market Rerort.—Our latest advices are to 
the effect that the dry goods market rules quiet. A fair business was being 
done by leading houses, In foreign dress goods, there was comparatively 
little doing by the jobbing houses, and concessions to much below cost on 
many of the fancy styles were being made in onler to reduce stock as low 
as possible before the season was over, 
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MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. 


hee early months of the year being specially devoted to 
family dinners, gatherings, and private parties in town 
and country, it will be useful to speak of toilets suitable for 
these kinds of meetings. 


company will follow 
the Ganple of the 
hostess in the style 
of dress adopted at 
dinners. she is 
wearing a low dress, 
her guests will wish 
to do so too; but 
unless a ceremo- 
nious dinner is the 
occasion, half low 
toilets are in better 
taste. Dresses of 
light or darker co- 
lour, with an open 
corsage, or body cut 
low and square in 
the Louis XV. style, 
are charming with 
the lace stomachers 
which are now worn. 
With these the ar- 
tistic medallion is 
admissable, which 
looks so well on the 
neck, attached to a 
black velvet ribbon, 
or of a colour suited 
to the shade of the 
dress. We can sin- 
cerely recommend to 
be worn with this 
kind of toilet,flowers 
in the hair; but 
would suggest, as 
much more in g 
taste, a velvet or 
satin bow of the 
same tint as the 
robe. Still better, 
indeed, a bow of 
black or white lace, 
with an_ aigrette 
held by a Louis XV. 
buckle, or a diamond 
pin. 


A novelty which 


came in with the New Year, and which everybody seems 
is to have what is popularly called “a 
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NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


Cornouailles. 


It is always understood that the need not further describe this charming 


No. 10.—WaLkING AND VisitTine ToILeEts. 


the pature, which has been christened by people in Paris, had. 


Some English readers will suppose that the 
county of Cornwall is here meant. But it is not so; it is a 
place in Brittany from which the name is derived, and we 
addition to the toilet 


beyond saying that 
it consists of Breton 
ornaments appliqué 
on black or colnared 
velvet. These “ap- 
rae rer 
posed o: ls o 
all caloura anil of a 
thousand different 
brilliant —_ objects, 
glitter under the 
lights, harmonize 
with all toilets, and 
produce the most 
coquettish effect in 
the world. The en- 
tire parure or set 
consists of the col- 
lar, small bow, bar- 
rette (little cap @ la 
Doge), and the bow 
for the waist. Young 
married or single 
ladies can equally 
wear these delicious 
ornaments to the 
toilet, and they may 
be safely recom- 
mended to all ladies 
who have any claim 
to elegance and 
originality, and be- 
ing early to wear 
things in good taste 
as well as new. 
Another © slight 
novelty, worth re- 
marking, which is 
placed in the hair to 
hold the chignon, 
has received the 
name of affiquet, the 
old knitting-sheath 
of our ancestors. 
It is made of gold, 
or is gilt, and was 
formerly worn by 


housewife, and by canoness, and called a husband, in 
great run,” is that odd way of naming things that the people of old 
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It would not, perhaps, be the exact truth to say that 
luxury in dress is on the increase this winter, but that is 
because luxury itself has limits which cannot be over-passed. 
What is to be noted however is that a rich and fashionable 
style of dress is daily becoming more general in all classes 
of society. 


Formerly, a certain style of toilet was never adopted 
except for balls. The mixture of different coloured materials, 
the accumulation of ornaments of every kind, was tolerated 
only under the lustrous light of ball-room lamps. Now full 
dress has become the rule, not the exception, it is thought 
indispensable upon occasions when it would never have been 
dreamed of a few years ago. To spend an evening with 
friends, or for the least dinner party, a lady now puts ona 
dress covered with ruches, tunics looped up with bows and 
trimmed with lace ; nay, even court-trains of velvet or satin, 
over gauze or tarlatan dresses. 


The often thankless task of combining elegance with 
economy is the business of modistes to perform, and they 
may suggest to ladies a plan which even in these times of 
reckless extravagance may allow of following the fashions 
without incurring unreasonable expense. 


Ladies who are in the habit of going out much or little 
of an evening probably possess a number of light-coloured 
dresses of satin, silk, foulard, or silk gauze, which, not being 
worn as frequently as others, get out of fashion before they 
are faded or spoilt, and therefore become incumbrances, which 
they do not lke to throw away, but do not know what to 
do with. . 

The present fashion of wearing dresses of two different 
materials and colours, affords a resource in such cases. The 
light-coloured dress of a past season can easily bemade use 
of as an under-dress. Should it even be gored and quite 
piney it can still be made up to suit the present fashion by 

‘ing shortened, and by that means increased in fullness at 
the top; to shorten the skirt, the material must be cut off 
from the upper part, which will allow of all the fullness of 
the gored train being taken into the back part of the skirt. 
In front the skirt may be quite plain, and short enough for 
the toes to show without the dress being looped up. To 
such a skirt a square, plain, low bodice being added, a tashion- 
able under-dress will be obtained. 

For the trimming, should it be possible to obtain any of 
the same material, it may be disposed in ruches or flutings, 
arranged in the shape of an apron, as only the front part of 
the skirt is meant to show. Sufficient material for a trim- 
ming of this sort is often procured by the piece cut off at 
the top, in the case of train-shaded skirts. The ruches or 
flutings may be merely pinked at the edges, or they may be 
edged with lace or dotind with satin ; this must depend upon 
the quality of the material; glacé silk and foulard look best 
pinked out, silk gauze and satin edged with lace, and gros- 
grain or failie silk bound with satin of a darker or contrast- 
ing colour. 


If there is not a sufficient quantity of the same material 
as the dress for the trimming, lace, or satin, or velvet may be 
used instead. Satin and lace look well in ruches or flutings, 
upon any material; and velvet is rich and elegant for a 
heavy satin or pros-grain silk dress. The low bodice and 
waist-band should be trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 


Of course an undcr-dress of this sort composes but one 
half of the toilet. To complete it there must be a train- 
shaped skirt and a bodice, high at the back, but remaining 
entirely open in front. Several of our engravings have given 
elegant models of this style of open tunic-dress. 

A coloured dress of a former season may also frequently be 
made use of for the upper-dress, but it should always be darker 
than the under one, and, of course, well matched in colour. 


For instance, violet will look well with mauve, pale yellow, 


or pearl grey; deep blue, with light blue, pale pink, or white; 
green, with rose-colour, maize, or mauve; ruby, ‘or garnet, 
or plum-colour, with faint pink, blue or green, or dust grey ; 
aad: golden brown with buttercup-colour; while with black 
any colour looks well. 


The tunic should not only be of a darker colour than the 
underskirt, it should be also of a thicker material ; thus, a 
velvet tunic looks best over satin, gros-grain, or fatlle silk ; 
while satin, or thick silk can be worn over glacé silk, foulard, 
or gauze. In either case it can be made quite plain, and 
there is no need to overload it with velvet or flowers, though 
this is cften done to suit particular tastes. A handsome 
lace trimming is the only one which is in fact a desideratum 
in such a toilet; and, if such cannot be procured, it is best to 
dispense with any ornament whatever. The full, sweeping 
train is in itself most elegant and graceful, and the chiffonné 
style, or ruched trimmings, looks best upon the under-dress. 
The tunic-bodies should open squarely upon the low under- 
bodice, quite in the Medicis style, and be finished off with a 
handsome standing-up ruffle of point-lace, or guipure dart. 
We advise a Back velvet tunic-dress as a most desirable 
article in a lady’s wardrobe, as it makes up a handsome 
toilet with an under-dress of any colour. 


As for ball-dresses, the first condition of their elegance is 
extreme freshness, and therefore there is little to be done in 
their case towards turning an old dress into a new one. Of 
all light materials crépe de Chine is the only one which wears 
at all well, and bears cleaning and dyeing without losing all 
its beauty. But crépe de Chine has but lately come into 
fashion again ; and besides, it is so expensive as not to be 
within the reach of many fortunes. Tarlatans, tulle, and 
gauze never look well a second year, and can, in fact, barely 
be worn three or four times, nor would it be well-understood 
economy to have them done up again several times, since 
the making and trimming are always the most expensive part 
of such toilets, while the material itself costs but very little, 
and is pretty only when quite new and fresh. 

Many of the most elegant modern ball-dresses are made 
with looped-up tunic-dresses of silk or satin, over under- 
dresses of some light material. The tunic-skirt is open in 
front, draped and looped up with bows, while at the back it is 
very much puffed out: for we seem to be getting more and 
more into the style of the Louis the XVI. toilets, and the 
real panier tournure of that time is apparently not fur off. 
We have already the double dress, train-shaped at. the back, 
plain in front, and short enough to show the high-heeled 
shoes matched in colour to the dress, the square low bodice, 
the pleated fichu, the high coiffure. Will fashion adopt once 
more the hooped petticoats, the powdered wig, and patches? 

Some readers will think it refreshing to turn from such 
imitations of the toilets of the old time to the two following 
simple, becoming, and youthful ball-toilets, which seemed to 
change their fair wearers into perfect flowers. 


The first toilet represented a rose; a first skirt of pink 
tulle, arranged in soft bouillons, was ornamented with gat- 
lands of rose-leaves; the second skirt, of pink silk, was 
composed of large, pinked-out scallops, spre ler one 
another, and faithfully imitating the petals of the flower; 
low bodice of tulle, with garland of leaves, draperies of rose- 
petals, and a sash composed of leaves and blossoms ; droop- 
ing foliage on the shoulders, roses in the hair. 


The second toilet represented a large meadow-daisy ; skirt 
of white tulle, pleated so as to form long pointed petals; 
upper-skirt of white silk, cut out into similar petals; sash 
of gold-yellow satin; bodice of tulle and silk, imitating 10 
shape a half-opened daisy; garland of daisies and foliage 
upon the tulle skirt, bunch of the same in the hair. Many 
other flowers, such as tulips, camelias, anemones, can 
prettily imitated in this way, by varying the shape and 
colours of the dress. 
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AT THE PARIS MODISTES AND MAGASINS. 


N the way of new shapes for dresses, we must notice 
i several models from the house of Messieurs Jourdan and 

ubry. 

1. Mauve silk dress, with train trimmed with insertion of 
white embroidered tulle, placed horizontally across the front, 
reaching to each side. At the back the bottom of the train 
is trimmed with three little gathered flounces. In front 
there is an apron terminating at each side in a large roll 
en cornet; the apron is trimmed with an embroidered inser- 
tion, and mauve fringe and tassels. 

Corsage Louis XV. pointed in front, postillion behind, 
trimmed with insertion of embroidered tulle, a double-pleated 
ruche forming a square berthe with two bows in front. The 
back of this corsage is cut in a new fashion, which greatly 
improves the figure. Sleeve Louis XV. open to the elbow, 
trimmed with a lace flounce, and fringe, and tassels, headed 
by an insertion of embroidered tulle. 

f in shape dress, in black drap de Lyon, trimmed 
at the bottom with a very deep double-pleated flounce; 
this flounce is bordered by a small gathered flounce, with 
two gathered headings, attached by a ruche of ravelled 
faille to imitate feathers. A bow and a tassel, in pass- 
menterie, with a satin ball, is placed in each space left between 
the plaits of the flounce. ic draped in front, and form- 
ing a long point at each side, trimmed with a fringe orna- 
oo with satin balls, and headed by a ruche of ravelled 
Sfaille. 

Corsage, postillion behind and round in front, without a 
ceinture. The postillion trimmed with a little double-pleated 
flounce and a ravelled ruche; bow placed behind at the 
waist. Large revers reaching to the waist in front, same 
trimming. Sleeve with three flounces, attached above the 
elbow by a ravelled ruche, a bow, and a rich tassel with satin 


3. Another dress of black fatlle, plain skirt, with train. 
Tunic behind en chdle, with a large bias trimmed with a border 
of gold-coloured satin and black lace. A scarf is placed on 
each side. Corsage with a basque en chdle behind, trimmed 
with lace, and a bias border with gold-coloured satin. 
Lace, headed by a bias, forms a square berthe on the corsage 
which has a large basque in front, with a vest and cravat to 
match the dress. Very elegant sleeve, open, but of which it 
is impossible to give an exact description. 

Let us now speak of a sortie de bal, quite a new style, in 
white cachemire, faille, and satin. This mantle is in the 
form of a half-fitting paletot, with large hanging sleeves. It 
is trimmed with a double pleated ruche in white faille, edged 
with white satin. Very long hood, the point of which reaches 
below the mantle; revers of faille forming three deep points, 
terminated by a rich tassel. 

The forms for straw bonnets are already decided on, and 
we have seen, at the house of Chaumonot all the spring 
novelties. We must mention that the bonnets are sensibly 
larger, although still small. Straw fanchons are out of 
fashion, and are to be replaced by the bonnet complet, com- 
posed of the front with diadem, and a crown and small cur- 
tain. This bonnet is indispensable with the present style of 
hairdressing—the large fallin plaits which, although still 
worn, are rapidly disappearing tae. In this house also they 
are preparing straw bonnets in blue and sea-green. The 
forms of hats are exceedingly varied. There is the Siamese, 
very pointed; the Iubini, turned up at one side only, in 
three folds; the Altona, simply turned up at one side; the 
Bavarian, with a large border and pointed crown, exceed- 
ingly useful for the country and sea-side ; and the Braganza, 
in soft straw, something similar to the Tyrolean hats in felt, 
so much wofn last year. 


The new trimmings are, silk gimps, figured in every 
shade of colour. A surpentine in silk gauze, hollow, and 
very light, balls of silk, straw, etc., in different colours, and 
figured buttons grafrés. Paille de riz either sewn or other- 
wise, will continue to be the most elegant straw used for 
bonnets this year. 

Flowers do not change with every season like all other 
articles of dress. Roses have always been made and will 
continue always to be made, in every shade and size; daisies, 
violets, wild flowers, etc., ect., the variety is infinite since it 
is from nature that we copy. At the establishment of 
Perrot Petit they have entirely given up the making of fancy 
flowers, and occupy themselves exclusively with the manu- 
facture of natural flowers, which are certainly much prettier ; 
only the mounting of them differs to accord with the shape 
of the bonnet. For the new bonnets for the approaching 
season, bunches of flowers, rather voluminous, are being 
made ; these will be placed at the side, or, in their place, one 
large flower with a light diadem of foliage. As to head- 
dresses, there are for young ladies, wreaths, diadems, or 
pouffs in light flowers; for married ladies flowers of a heavier 
description. With the new forms of hats, a great many 
feathers will be worn, they will play a very considerable part 
in the trimmings this summer. This establishment of 
Perrot Petit possesses a large manufactory of feathers, where 
they are at present making some very long ones, which fall 
over the back of the hat and reach below the coiffure. These 
long feathers are dyed in all the newest colours. There are 
also natural aigrettes and feathers of ophaphose of the most 
brilliant hues; trimmings for dresses either in smooth or 
curled feathers of every shade, and also heads of birds for 
hats and head-dressess. 

At the manufactory of Messrs. Agnellet Bros., who specially 
manufacture shapes of hats and bonnets, we have been 
shown 110 different forms for visiting bonnets and 60 shapes 
for hats. 

The visiting bonnet or chapeau de ville consists of what is 
called an entire bonnet, and is composed of the brim with 
diadem, a crown, and curtain; the variety consists in the 
manner in which the curtain is made, and the diadem placed, 
there are some even which are made of three diadems super- 
posed one on the other, these are a little in the fanchon 
shape. Decidedly the bonnets have a tendency towards be- 
coming larger; it is a revolution which is quietly taking 
place. In the way of shapes for hats the toque seems to be 
out of fashion, the “Tyrolean,” turned up at one side, the 
“Henri IIL,” rather high in the crown; then there is the 
form “Japanese,” without a brim and extremely pointed. 
All these forms necessitate the employment of long feathers 
and flowing ends of lace. 

At this establishment of Agnellet Bros. they manufacture 
the materials employed in the making of the shapes for 
bonnets,—the tulle gomme, the “marly,” and the “linos,” 
There is a novelty which we must notice, it is an 
imitation of straw in marly and linos covered with a sort of 
mixture which is impervious to wet. It is made in every 
shape and the cost is only afew sous. The article is patented 
for this season by the Messrs. Agneliet Bros. 

The corset cage, from the establishment of Plument, is 
a most agreeable invention ; it is composed ofcross-bar bands 
of silk or cotton between each rib of whalebone. It is ex- 
tremely light and gives great elasticity to the figure, at the 
same time that it facilitates respiration. This corset has been 
great approved of by the medical faculty. 

The jupon Parisien régulateur, patented by this establish- 
ment, has the advantage of being mounted on movable flaps, 
fastened to the tournure by buckles, permitting it to ie 
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shortened or lengthened as the toilette requires. This jupon 
is very light and made in the newest fashion, does not fatigue 
the hips, and is most suitable for young girls and delicate 
women. The jupons in crinoline, and the overskirts at this 
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for the corsage, and consists simply of Bretonne embroi- 
dery on black or coloured velvet. This embroidery is made 
of beads of every description and colour, and of a hundred 
brilliant objects, sparkling and shining in the light, and har- 
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establishment, are made au govt du jour, that is to say, they 
are larger at the waist, on the tournure, and decrease in size 
as they approach the border at the bottom. 

The novelty of the year is the parure “ Cornouailles,” which 
is composed of collar with bow, band for the hair, and bow 


monising with every toilet, produces the most coquettish 
effect it is possible to conceive. One can wear the collar 
simply. These lovely parures are as suitable for young girls 
as for married ladies, and we can recommend them for their 
great originality and good taste. 
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We have in our shops now some exquisite bonnets—small, 
very small, but room has been found in them for the some bonnets not yet seen except by ourselves. 
display of elegance and taste. And, indeed, there is very A visiting bonnet of black velvet, with a narrow border 
little to do all this—just a sensation, a suspicion of velvet, of pink satin, and a plume of pink feathers at the side. 


are continually engaged in surpassing themselves. Here are 
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a morsel of lace, a flower, a feather—and you have all the A violet velvet bonnet, to match the other portion of the 
material that constitutes the present bonnet. But these toilet, and simply trimmed with sable. 


retty nothings are so exquisitely put together that they A chapeau of tulle and black lace, with a white feather 
ben a charming, coquettish, whole. To dream of anything placed as a diadem. 


more elegant always seems impossible, and yet some artists Much may be done with a bonnet to make ladies charming, 
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and the Parisian artistes carry the art to its fullest extent. 

A house, near the Boulevard des Italiens, makes for 
fashionable bonnets veils of a peculiar form, which are very 
pretty. Large, either square or narrower, they entirely cover 
the bonnet, and are attached to the chignon by a solid-headed 
pin. These new veils, tastefully placed on the head, can re- 
place the mantilla, so graceful to see. 

Balls, parties, and soirées, have scarcely begun than the 
great success which all kinds of lace are to have is at once 
apparent. It will be worn everywhere this year. Already 
walking and visiting dresses are trimmed with it profusely. 
Lace, worn low on the dresses, is disposed in ruches or scallops, 
whilst folds above 
form elegant tunics, 
gracefully 
and relieved by vel- 
vet or satin bows 
on materials like 
satin or velvet. We 
advise the employ- 
ment of guipure 
Louis XIII. Placed 
flat in large revers, 
it has a very aristo- 
cratic appearance. 
As to black lace 
dresses, and white 
lace, a ce 

nt colours, these 
Thould be found in 
the wardrobes of 
every wet pretend- 
ing to elegance in 
dress. These con- 
tribute the bases of 
a good array of 
toilets quite indis- 
pensable to those 
who go most into 
the world. Notrous- 
seaux are of an 
pretention whic 
have not two skirts 
of lace, and flounces 
of point de Chan- 
tilly and int 
d’Angleterre. At 
this moment may be 
seen in the best 
magasins a8 great 
variety, and many 
complete new sets 
of muslin, com- 
prising stomachers, 
neckerchiefs, and 
chemisettes, orna- 
mented with revers 
or pipings of Valen- 
ciennes, with sleeves 
to match, which sit 
on the arm, and areas beautifully cut as they are pretty. For 
more dressy toilets, these muslin sets are repeated in tulle and 
application d’Angleterre. To ladies of taste they will be very 
welcome. No lady can have so great a chance of looking 
charming as when lace fabrics, and all their attendant light- 
ness and airiness, are in the ascendant. 

Presents have scarcely begun to be dispensed with yet, 
although, by the time this is read, the second month will 
have arrived. And we believe that if, in England, it were made 
more convenient for a gentleman to take home a present from 
the draper or dressmaker, it would be oftener done. In 
Paris they understand this very well. 

One of the novelties in vogue is the Roman ceinture or 
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sash, composed of a magnificent ribbon, supple in texture, the 
two sides alike, double-faced, as the Parisians say. Other 
charming ceintures, in crépe de Chine, terminating in a netted 
fringe, very long, and in floss silk of the softest and most 
becoming shades. Figaro nets for the long bands of hair 
in gold thread, silver, and imitation jet, supple not brittle 
like the real. Neck-bows, chatelaines, and a quantity ot 
adorable nothings. Then an assortment of sets of linen, in 
the styles of Francis 1., Charlotte Corday, Belle Gabrielle, 
Medicis, Louis XIV., Marie Antoinette, for fee dresses ; 
double folds of muslin, with Valenciennes shoulder-pieces of 
clear muslin and blue bow, black and red velvet. A great 
choice of jet orna- 
ments, veils of all 
sizes and shapes, 
tse boxes of 

osephine _ gloves, 
and a crowd of arti- 
cles, to be seen no- 
where probably in 
such profusion and 
variety ; portemon- 
naies, caskets, dress- 
ing - cases, toilet - 
boxes, new and curi- 
ous needle - cases, 
&c. A volume might 
be written, indeed 
volumes are yearly 
written about the 
fashionable articles 
of Paris. 

We spoke last 
month of the corset 
cage, and this article 
is very much in re- 

uest. It sustains 
the figure, leaving 
great ease to every 
movement, and is 
made in cotton, 
wool, and silk, ofall 
colours; it reduces 
the apparent size of 
the waist, and is a 
particularly healthy 
thing to wear. 

There are one or 
two specialities 
which might well be 
taken up by milli- 
ners, dressmakers, 
and drapers in Eng- 
land : specialities 
suitable for ladies, 
and where do ladies 
go so muchas to the 
shops and establish- 
ments of those for 
whom this journal is 
established? There are many toilet aids and comforts which 
we think it worth while to mention here. The Veloutine, 
or Velvet Powder, oie ared by Monsieur Fay, of Rue de Is 
Paix, Paris; and the Tait Antéphélique {antephelic milk). 

We saw Malle. Favart play in Lions et Renards. Her 
dress is always noticed. In the first act, she wore a dress 
of grey silk, soft and supple as fine cashemire, striped cross- 
wise, which fell in superb folds. The train and long pagoda 
sleeves were trimmed with narrow grey, of exactly the same 
colour as the dress. Vest without sleeves, in plush silk of a 
redder grey. In the second act, she had a ale green robe, 
embroidered in white silk, fringed with ruffles. Lastly, a pink 
silk, toned down with grey facings, straps, and bows in front. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 


ih was expected by many that the Empress’s voyage to 
the East would revolutionize French fashions. Up to 
the present moment, however, we have borrowed from the 
Sultanas only their limp scarf, and that is no novelty, for the 
Sultana scarf has long been worn in ball toilets ; as for the 
jacket open in front, we have worn that indoors for several 
years past. The oriental mode of dressing the hair we may 
assume to be quite out of the question. Nothing more is 
suggested to us but to apply henna to the eyebrows, to tint 
our eyes, and bedeck our faces with those beauty-spots, or 
rather stars of co- 


loured paper, with 
which the ladies of 
the East enhance ———==1 
the charms of their ENTRE=SOL "| 
cheeks. This mode , eae 


of decoration, an- 
tique in its sim- 
plicity, has no at- 
traction for Western 
ladies, who, in such 
matters, moreover, 
have nothing to 
learn. The Pari- 
sienne above all 
knows better than 
others the art of 
factitious beauty in 
all its refinements ; 
on that head no 
secrets exist for her. 
We are indeed | 
persuaded that the 
reverse must have 
happened, and that 
our French fashions 
have been enthusi- 
astically received on 
the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and in 
the Khedive’s coun- 
try. When we were 
travelling inAlgeria, 
we remember with 
what joy the ladies of 
that country accep- 
ted certain articles 
of dress which we 
were able to give 
them; they were de- 
lighted even with old 
gloves: we thought, ae 
whatan o portunity ar = AAA 
for English mis- 
sionaries! Favoured 
with permission to 
view all the mys- 
teries of an Arab wedding, we were brought to believe that the 
most coquettish of French maidens would not have had 
patience to go through so protracted a toilet as that of the 
Arab bride; it occupied from eight to ten hours without 
intermission. First, there was a bath,—and everybody knows 
what an Arab bath is,—then the perfuming of the whole body; 
to get up the face was a very long business, and the arrange- 
ment of the hands and feet took an immense time. As to 
the coiffure, it seemed an endless task, When all was over the 
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costume consisted of a pair of trowsers, a scarf, and a tulle 
chemise. This costume, though slight, the whole bust being 
barely veiled, is not devoid of grace, but each article requires 
to be admirably made. One of the lady guests had found 
nothing more charming than to put on a dirty white corset 
under her tulle chemise; these frightful stays produced a 
most grotesque effect. She was so delighted with this French 
importation that most assuredly she thought herself more 
bewitching than ever she had been before. Her companions 
gazed on her with envious eyes and seemed to say: “Is 
not she supremely 
blest?” Tocomplete 
her elegance, she 
wore black kidgloves 
far too large for her 
little hands. Thus 
accoutred, she was 

uite the lioness of 
the company and an 
object of universal 
jealousy. As for the 
bride, she could not 
bear to part from 
our little travelling 
hat, so enchanted 
was she with it; we 
were obliged to let 
her have it, and the 
nextmorning, about 
ten o'clock, as we 
took leave she al- 
ready had the hat 
on her head, to the 
great joy of her hus- 
band, who thought 
her charming with 
that addition. The 
new married couple, 
seated on cushions, 
were drinking coflee 
out of the same cup, 
this being a proof of 
perfect union. We 
could not help say- 
ing to this beautiful 
Arab, thatshewould _ 
be a thousand times 
more beautiful, did 
she not spoil her face 
with those abomi- 
nable patches. Her 
reply admitted of no 
answer: “ Were 
we to follow your 
fashion, and leave 
our face as nature 
makes them, we 
should not please our husbands. We should be no longer 
loved!” added she in her fantastic language. 

We were, therefore, fully persuaded that the passage of our 
elegant travellers in those eastern lands must have left traces, 
and set the coquetry of these daughters of nature ina terrible fer- 
ment ; they adore European fashions and everything that comes 
from Europe. We take their cushions and divans, they are de- 
lighted to get possession of a straw-bottomed chair, etc., ete. 
So, our fashions wil] not be much orientalized after all. 
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We have already expressed our opinion that we do not like 
to see ladies wear hats in the streets of a city or town. In 
Paris, it is difficult to wear the hat without a lady exposing 
herself to disagreeable mistakes. It is becoming certainly— 
too becoming perhaps—but it does not impose respect, and 
therefore is suitable only for women who would be disap- 
pointed if any one entertained such a feeling for them. 
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Have they then lost the taste and grace which distinguished 
their mothers? Can they no longer drape around them a 
shawl with a natural art not to be learned at second hand? 
We do not think that it should be necessary for ladies to 
have recourse to dressmakers to adjust their shawls. We 
sincerely hope that ladies who wish their shawls thus spoilt, 
will be advised to wear their shawls as they are, or keep them 


No. 15.—Watxine anp Visitina Torzets. 


Another unpleasant criticism we have to make concerns 
the new transformation inflicted on India shawls. Nothing 
can be more melancholy in our eyes than to see splendid 
cashmeres thus sacrificed and spoilt, and for what result? 
An unsightly outer garment fitting to the shape. Time has 
been when French, and especially Parisian ladies, knew how 
to wrap their forms in a cashmere shawl; it was an art which 
the whole world allowed they possessed in a supreme degree. 


till fashion shall bring them once more into vogue. Things 
of real value disappear only for a time; cashmeres, furs, and 
lace are always valcable and all the caprices of fashion cannot 
make them otherwise. Like all other really good things, they 
are sure to come into favour again sooner or later. A pre- 
sent proof of this is the case of lace, which is fnst becoming 
as great a favourite as ever it was in its most fortunate 
periods, 
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For Ball toilets, light and gauzy materials are decidedly 
referred at this moment; tulle, crépe de Chine, and 
mbéry gauze, these are worn at balls, the richer toilets 
being exclusively adopted by ladies who are past their dancing 
times. Amongst handsome dresses, we have just seen some 
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round masses, or it is allowed to fall in light curls of different 
lengths. The tuft of flowers or wreath is placed very high upon 
the loose rolls of hair, some light sprigs falling behind amongst 
the plaits or falling curls. Young girls still wear small velvet 
or satin bands in the hair, with a small bouquet of flowers 
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No. 16.—WaALKING anD VisiTrIn TOorLets. 


composed of a robe of many skirts, in crépe de Chine, with 
long train of faille or satin, the train trimmed with a wide 
flounce of rich lace. 

Coiffures may be described as a trifle more simple this 
winter than last; drawn back and arranged ina tier of large 


in front or at the side; but for young married ladies, the 
latest coiffure is the Louis XV. pouff, composed of lace and 
flowers. 

For court balls, we are informed, curled coiffures, lightly 
powdered, are to be in vogue. 


THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER 


THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


HERE never was so much velvet and fur worn as during 
1 the present winter. Atmass, inthe chapel of the Tuileries, 
we saw all the great ladies in velvet. The Empress had on 
a costume of dark velvet, with trimming of Arctic fox. The 
wife of Marshal Canrobert wore a dress of blue velvet and 
yellow satin; blue bonnet, with yellow teathers. The Duchess 
de Frias had a dress of ruby velvet, with trimmings of marten’s 
fur; velvet bonnet, of the same colour as the dress, with a 
feather shaded black and red. 

Lastly, a very pretty English countess was dressed in 
violet velvet with red facings, a toilet for the occasion, a 
bishop expecting the cardinalate. 

Fancy jewellery has this year exceeded all reasonable limits. 
Politics appear, not only in the chamber and in the journals, 
but also in the cases of our first-rate jewellers, under the 
guise of small lanterns marvellously chased, mounted with 

recious stones, and in the form of ear-rings and medallions. 
vo lady at Court wears such revolutionary objects of course ; 
but they are nevertheless extensively sold, which proves there 
is no scarcity of independent thinkers and actors in France. 

At our Parisian couturiéres most in vogue, coats in the 
Louis XIV., Louis XVI., and Directoire style are to be seen. 
I noticed the Montpensier, Faublas, and Incroyable coats, all 
silk, satin, velvet, and embroidery. The most elegant are of 
velvet lined with coloured satin, opening with revers piped 
with satin, either black or of the colour of the lining. 

The Louis XIV. coats have large basques coming half-way 
down the skirt. 

The waistcoats are in the same style, and resemble those 
worn by the péres nobles in Moliére’s comedies. These are 
frequently worn with the tunic robe, which remains open in 
front, and forms a long train, or else is looped up into puffs 
at the back. 

A toilet in this style is composed of a light green satin 
skirt, trimmed with a very deep pleated flounce coming half- 
way up the skirt, and put on with a fluted heading fastened 
down by a strip of dark green velvet. Strips of the same 
velvet, of unequal length, are put on in the shape of an 
apron upon the front part of the dress. A tunic robe of 
dark green velvet comes down as far as the heading of the 
flounce at the back, and is looped up in puffs on either side 
with large bows of light green satin. The velvet bodice is 
open to show the Louis XVI. waistcoat with deep basques, 
trimmed with a narrow satin fluting and a velvet cross-strip. 
A deep frill and ruffles of Mechlin lace complete this elegant 
toilet. 

Another toilet is of black velvet, opened like a coat upon a 
waistcoat of rosc-coloured satin, with trimming of Brussels 
point. The demi-long sleeves are completed by engageantes 
of the same lace, put on with a rouleau of rose-coloured 
satin. The velvet skirt forms a train with panicrs, looped 
up on one side only by a scarf sash of pink satin and a largo 
bow. Upon the waistcoat of rose-coloured satin there are 
three satin bows, each fastened with a diamond stud. This 
will read somewhat like the description of a costume for a 
fancy ball, nevertheless it is just the style of toilet now 
worn by our élégantes. 

Again, I have taken note of a toilet of black grosgrain 
silk, with a skirt trimmed with ruches of black satin, piped 
with gold-coloured satin, placed above a high fluting of black 
grosgrain silk, which completes the skirt. The puffed tour- 
nure, also of grosgrain silk, is trimmed all round with a 
handsome border of Venetian point, and a sash fastened at 
the back in loops of gold-coloured satin. The bodice is cut 
low and square in front @ la Bretonne ; it is ornamented 
with Venctian point and rouleaux of gold-coloured satin. 
The sleeves are finished off at the elbow by ruches of black 
satin edged with gold colour. 


And another train-shaped dress of black velvet, with a 
charming Louis XV. coat of cerise-coloured satin. This coat 
opens in front, and is rounded off at the back. It is puffed 
out at the sides, and trimmed with a double border of Honi- 
ton lace, and a large satin bow. Jadot frill of the same lace 
in front, and ruffles to match. 


A simpler dress, very tasteful and becoming, is of pearl- 
grey faille silk, trimmed with three flutings of white tarlatan, 
put on so as to simulate the shape of an apron, and each 
divided from the other by a strip of garnet-coloured velvet. 
The front part of the bodice, which is open in the shape of a 
heart, is of, garnet-coloured velvet, and simulates a waistcoat. 
Inside the bodice there is a tarlatan chemisette, crossed like 
a fichu, and edged with Mechlin lace. The sleeves have 
engageantes of Mechlin lace, ornamented with a large bow of 
garnet-coloured velvet. 


For a young lady’s evening toilet, one of the price we 
have seen is a dress of white glacé silk, the skirt covered 
nearly up to the waist with narrow pinked-out flounces of the 
same material, and a low bodice of blue, pink, or cerise 
coloured silk, open in front upon  plastron of tulle and lace, 
and lengthened at the back into slightly puffed out basque, 
trimmed with ruches. 


The ample train of velvet, satin, or grosgrain silk, un- 
doubtedly gives much elegance and dignity to the female 
figure, but it is not very suitable for dancing, unless we 
should come back to the minuet and other stately dances of 
the times from which we borrow our toilets. 


To include many styles, some ladies loop up their train, 
which then forms a limp puff, caught up with enormous bows 
of satin. The under-skirt, of some very light material, is 
elaborately trimmed with flounces, flutings, ruches, lace, and 
flowers; there are often, indeed, two or three of these light 
skirts over a slip of silk or satin. The low bodice, of the 
same material, opens in front over a plastron or stomacher of 
lace. This is a frequent style, but there is abundant variety 
in the pattern and trimming of different ball dresses. 


The two following are real ball dresses, fit for the modern 
waltz and galop:— 

One is of a pale blue silk shot with white, of the softest 
azure tint. The skirt is longer behind than in front, but has 
no train, and is trimmed round the bottom with a deep lace 
flounce, headed with a ruche of the same. 

A second skirt, of blue erépe de chine, is rounded off both 
in front and at the back, and slit open on cither side nearly 
up to the waist. It forms a short round apron in front, and 
is rather longer at the back. Both parts of this skirt are 
edged round with a lace flounce and ruche, and they are joined 
together on both sides with three large bows of light blue 
satin ribbon. The low bodice has a berthe of white lace, 
trimmed with smaller satin bows. A bouquet and coiffure of 
white roses complete this very tasteful toilet. 

The other is of rose-coloured satin and white tarlatan. 
The satin petticoat shows a little under the first skirt of 
tarlatan, which is edged with a pretty knotted fringe of rose- 
coloured silk, and with a satin fluting of the same colour; it 
is also draped and twice looped up on each side with satin 
bows. It is plain in front, and fully gathered at the back. 
A second tailatan skirt forms wing-shaped lappets in front, 
and a full puff at the back. Both lappets and puff are edged 
with a narrow rose-coloured satin fluting and with a deep 
white lace border. The low bodice is of rose-coloured satin, 
trimmed with a lace berthe and satin bows. A wide satin 
sash is fastened with short and wide fringed lappets above 
the tarlatan puff. The coiffure is a Louis XV. chaperon of 
roses, with a white feather thrown back over the hair. 
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The coiffure of plaits we have described as simple and 
elegant. It was eminently successful, but the prettiest 
coiffure in the world becomes common when it is seen upon 
all heads, without distinction of persons—when it becomes 
ubiquitous, and is seen at Trouville and Hombourg, Biarritz 
and Brighton, Suez and Port Said. It is then time to change 
it and adopt a new one. And this is what the flower of our 
élégantes are already doing. No more plaits. .A bas les nattes! 
The hair is now raised off the forehead, with a few softening 
curls drooping over the temples; the head keeps its well- 
defined natural outline, without being disfigured by any 
chignon; long curls fall over the neck and shoulders. A 
light sprinkling of powder is sometimes added to give a refined 
finish to this most becoming and aristocratic coiffure. For, 
with so many other fashions of the same period, powder is 
coming in again among the élite of our Faubourg St. Germain 
society—powder so flatteringly becoming both to the young 
and to those no longer so. 

f course no small degree of taste and skill is required to 
dress the hair in this way, to give the coiffure a poetical, 
cloud-like halo, and not go beyond the limits of graceful 
elegance. To arrange a powdered coiffure according to the 
old traditions in the Fontanges, Dubarry, or Pompadour 
style, would be a great mistake, for the headdress we mean 
must be fif to wear in the daytime, as well as in the evening. 
It is impossible for a lady of fashion to go out in a powdered 
wig, as in the time of Louis XV.; it would be simply absurd, 
and a certain tact is required to know exactly in what should 
consist that ail de poudre which was the trimming of our 
great-grandmothers. The modern coiffure must be only just 
softened by the light sprinkling of powder (Veloutine), so as 
to render complexions fair and delicate. 

The lace capulet seems made on purpose to set off to ad- 
vantage the pretty snowy coiffures. With the hair raised off 
very high from the forehead, the plain velvet bandeau is no 
longer required. A flower or bow of ribbon is first placed 
on one sits of the head, the veil is then arranged so as to 
fall over the front hair a little, and to cover the head, neck, 
and shoulders. 

The capulet will never become common, or even generally 
worn, like the bonnet or hat, simply because it requires hand- 
some lace, and is therefore very expensive; and besides, it is 
an essentially aristocratic style of head-dress, which none but 
a real grande dame will ever know how to wear. 

* But of course there are, and must be, more or less, happy 
imitations of the original capulet. 

Some are made of the dentelle des Indes, 80 much in vogue, 
and now taking the place of Chantilly for all those people 
who think the latter too expensive. The capulet of black 
dentelle des Indes, fastened on with large jet-headed pins, 
and ornamented with one bright red rose or carnation, or 
pomegranate blossom, is not without distinction. 

The Navarais, so called in honour of the beautiful Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, is also a tasteful model, coming forward 
into a point over the forehead, and falling in a square veil 
at the back down to the waist, while it is draped over the 
bosom in front. A coloured camellia is placed on one side, 
within the folds of the lace. 

Bonnets are, in fact, frequently replaced by a number of 
coiffures. Or, we should rather say, the modern bonnet is in 
itself nothing more than what would have been formerly called 
a collection of coiffures. 

The Jsabeau bonnet is a high velvet bandeau, ornamented 
with roses and a feather aigrette. Above this plain velvet 
bandeau there is a black lace ruche, and a black lace veil 
falls at the back. 

This style of diadem does not look well with plain ban- 
deaux, and ladies who wear their hair simply braided in 
front had better adopt the velvet ruche or quilling instead. 

The Isab2au bandeau of black velvet is also worn with a 
scarf-veil of white, pink, or light blue crape de chine, which 
fastens in lappets under the chin, and protects the neck and 
shoulders. On one side there is a tuft of curled feathers, 


of the same colour as the crape. The scarf-veil is edged 
round with narrow silk fringe. This is a somewhat fanciful 
coiffure ; it is still more so when the bandeau of black velvet _ 
is exchanged for one formed of three crape bouillons, whilst 
instead of the scarf there is a square veil, in the shape of 
a capulet, and the ornament consists of a beautiful lily of the 
Nile placed on one side. It then becomes a Validé coiffure, 
quite in the Oriental style. 

Bonnets of a less fanciful description are, nevertheless, 
more ornamental than useful, and afford but little protection 
from the cold. 

A visiting bonnet just seen is of white velvet; it has a 
high fluted diadem, in the centre of which a plain space has 
been left and filled up with a bunch of tea-roses. A white 
lace veil, fastened at the back of the diadem, is divided into 
two wide lappets, which are brought forward again and joined 
together upon the bosom with a fringed bow of white satin. 

Another bonnet of the same shape, is of grey velvet, 
trimmed with pink roses, black lace, and pink satin ribbon. 

A round-shaped bonnet, forming a sort of little toquet of 

lain green velvet on the top of the head, is ornamented in 
front with a smooth black, green and gold-tinted feather. 
Veil and lappets of black lace, and bow of green satin, with 
fringed ends. : 

Again, models of another style are seen in the Directoire 
shape, with small puffed crown, and quilling in front. A 
chapeau of this Heaeription was of ruby-coloured velvet, 
lined with white satin, ornamented with white roses and 
black lace. The lining showed in the hollow parts of the 
quilling. A necklace of velvet was fastened at the side by 
a jet buckle. 

Young ladies wear tiny little hats, with bow-veils of silk 
gauze. The velvet hats are trimmed ‘with feathers, either 
standing up as an aigrette or thrown back over the hair. 
Little girls wear the very small toquet with tuft of feathers, 
but no veil. 

Walking toilets are at this season exceptionally elegant, 
being made chiefly for visits of ceremony, or drives in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

Among others we must mention, as a novelty of the month, 
a costume of deep blue velvet and black satin, worn by the 
Princess of Metternich. The velvet skirt was ornamented 
round the bottom with a handsome fur border, and looped 
up at the sides with gimp ornament. The under-skirt was 
trimmed with narrow satin flutings. The under-bodice was 
also of black satin, richly embroidered with jet. 

A short lace paletot of blue velvet was edged all round 
with fur. It was slit open at the sides and middle of the 
back; the sleeves were long and flowing, lined, as all the 
rest of the paletot, with quilted blue satin. 

In very much the same style we noticed a costume of 
green satin and black faille silk, trimmed with Russian fur. 
The satin skirt was pleated all the way down. The upper 
silk skirt was draped in natural and graceful folds, with 
handsome gimp ornaments; it was trimmed with a deep fur 
border. The toilet was completed by a jacket of faille silk, 
lined with quilted satin, and deeply trimmed with fur. It is 
tight-fitting at the back, being pinched in at the waist with 
gimp ornaments; in front it is loose and turned down with 
fur revers, showing an under-bodice of green satin. The 
open sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Again, an elegant toilet is of violet and black silk. It is 
composed of a short skirt and of another skirt, forming a court 
train, with a pretty low bodice in the Francis I. style, with 
a rich stomacher of ancient point lace. The short skirt is 
of violet silk, trimmed with a deep gathered flounce. The 
other skirt. forming the train, is fastened to the waist with 
a band and artistic silver clasp. The train is ornamented 
with silk bouillons, flutings, and bows of black lace, mixed 
with violet velvet. The low square bodice is trimmed to cor- 
respond. The long sleeves are gathered into bouillons all 
the way down, and between the bouillons there are crévés 
of violet silk veiled over with black lace. 
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Other evening toilets are made with Medici bodices com- dress. They are also sometimes black, to wear with bright 


pleted by a deep ruff of point lace, which seems copied 
from portraits of the time of Henri II. 


Young ladies do not wear these. For demi-toilet evening 


pink or cerise-coloured silk or gauze. 
For little girls, from ten to twelve years old, the follow- 
ing are very tasteful and becoming toilets :— 


No 17.—Jacxets, Trppet, WALLET, &c. 


dress they have very pretty bodices of clear muslin, trimmed 
with lace and insertion, over which there are pretty braces 
of ribbon, forming part of a wide sash, which are a very 
retty finish to a dress of tarlatan, gauze, or light foulard. 
hese sashes with bretelles (braces) are of velvet, silk, or satin, 
of any colour to match, or make a pretty contrast with the 


First, a dress of grey poplin, with a tunic, trimmed with 
a scallo out border oF tine velvet, edged with a double 
lace border, white and black, above which there are three strips 
of velvet. The tunic is very short. It is cut out intose 

pointed lappets, with a velvet sash edged with very small gimp 
grelots. The tunic is trimmed round with velvet, and double 
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edging of white and black lace. The bodice is made with points, tom and upon the pocket on either side with spikes of black 
low in front, and ornamented to correspond. The sleeves are velvet. © low bodice and wide open sleeves are trimmed 
trimmed with a velvet bouillon and a fringe of grelots, to in the same style. 

match with the sash. For young girls, from thirteen to fourteen years old, very 
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No. 18.—Morxina Totter, any Inpoor Dress ror Youna Lapy. 


Then another little toilet of blue silk rep, with narrow velvet pretty out-of-door jackets are made of cloth or velvet. They 
stripes of a darker colour. The skirt has no ornament but a are double-breasted, open with revers, half-fitting, and with 
8 aumoniére edged with swansdown. The low square small square basques at the back. The cloth jackets are 
bodice is edged with a border of swansdown also. A circular trimmed with velvet, and the velvet jackets with fur, or with 
‘cape, trimmed to correspond, completes the toilet. uilted satin. There is a double row of large buttons in 

A third toilet, of coral-red poplin, trimmed round the bot- dont 
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THE STAR OF THE DAY. 


Every season Paris raises to the rank of diamond of the first 
water, and of goddess of the first rank, diva dt primo castello, some 
beautiful fortunate woman, without whose presence no féte is com- 
plete, no party perfect. This part of “spoiled child” is always 
filled by a foreigner, never by a Frenchwoman; because, in this 
way, the Parisiennes are not supporting a monarchy, but are only 
submitting to the rule of an elected patronesa. The powers in sizht of 
which the sovereign of the hour rules are, an original and striking 
style of beauty, a great suppleness of wit, exquisite tact, a name 
which has a sounding aristocratic ring. Moreover, a healthy con- 
stitution which nothing can damage, unlimited funds or credit, are 
necessary, for the star must shine at every hour of the day and 
night when called on to appear and illumine the atmosphere, by 
the genius which commands and overrules even this ruler herself, 
which genius is TH: world, which means Society. 

The later stars whom we have seen, carrying all before them in 
the saloons of the Beau Monde, are the Comtcase de Castiglione: 
Imagination herself created into the form of a woman, and an 
adorable woman. Another ruler in society was Mdme. Rimsky 
Korsakov, who thus wrote a true and living page i— 

“No other opie is like Paris in the hospitable reception it gives 
to foreigners, lady once presented at Court by her ambassador, 


she may enter any society; all doors are wide open to welcome her. 
Neither her antecedents nor her character are inquired into. 
Curiosity labours at its subterranean work. She is spoken of, 
praised, criticised; especially if she is possessed of some uliar 
talent, but she is everywhere met with the same distinction, the 
same cordiality. If she obtains celebrity, and is raised to a position 
which attracts society, a thousand tales circulate concerning her 
fortune, her birth, her bearing; she comes of a low origin; her 
millions are a lure ; five or six love affairs have already been on her 
hands; and it is not a doubt with some she, like Medea, has sum- 
marily disposed of several children. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
contest who shall have her at their parties; they praise and imitate 
her toilets, and flatter her in every way; the newspapers speak of 
her as the liveliest, the most charming, the most adored. At the 
bottom of this what is there more? Hollowness, vanity—worse 
still, envy and hatred.” 

After the spiritwelle and graceful woman who wrote the fore- 
going, came the Duchess of Newcastle, Duchess Litta—but I 
forget them, for Paris is a mirror; whilst people are here they are 
reflected therein; absent, their traces and their memories disap- 

ar. Who is to be the star in this season's firmament ? Our 
orgnon is not inactive. Wait, and you shall hear. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


CoLourrp PuarTeE No. 946 bis, 
: HATS, BODICES, COIFFURES, ETC. 


No. 1. Bonnet of black velvet, composed of a drapery edged 
with a fluting, and fastened with a jet buckle. The upper part is 
trimmed with a curled black feather, and a satin flower placed at 
the side. Lappets and bows of velvet edyed with black lace. 

Nos. 2 et 2 bis.—I3all coitlure composed in front of small waved 
bandeaux, and of three bandeaux raised straight off from the 
roots; satin draping at the sides. Thick plaited torsade, with long 
frizzled curl at the back. Trimming of satin flowers with foliage. 

No. 3. Velvet bonnet in the Mary-Stuart shape, ornamented on 
the top with an aigrette of pheasant feathers, fastened on with a 
gold ring. Long velvet strings. 

No. 4. Fichu with revers for an open dress of muslin, ornamen- 
ted with strips of Valenciennes lace insertion and edged with lace. 

No. 5. Parure composed of a bouillon of muslin and a deep 
blond border, ornamented with satin ribbon. 

No. 6. Collar of pleated muslin, edged with lace. 

No. 7. Lace frilling for an open dress. 


CotounepD PuiarTE No. 948, 


Batt Tortrt.—Dress of white tulle, trimmed in front with 
cross strips of Chinese pink gatin. A lace flounce, headed with a 
aatin ruche and three satin cross strips simulates the second skirt of 
Chinese pink satin trimmed with lace. This tunic, trimmed with 
marquise ruches is looped up at the sides and back. Square low 
bodice edged with a ruche of satin and lace. Very short sleeves. 

Coitiure of tea roses, and satin bow placed at the side. The 
hair, raised off the temples, forms some small frizzled curls on the 
forehead. Plaited chignon, falling very low down. 

Invoor ToiLET of carmelite, a sort of rep, wool and silk, trim- 
med with cashmere. The skirt is ornamented in the shape of a 
redingote with bands and buttons of cashmere. Tight fitting 
casaque with very long basques at the back and shorter ones in 
front. The bodice, cut low and square in front shows a chemisette 
of pleated muslin, finished off with an embroidered band forming 
a standing up collar. Gimp cord at the waist, two rows of buttons 
upon the casaque and skirt. 

Lace fanchon with rosettes of ribbon of several colours to match 
with the cashmere pattern. 


_ Cotovrep Pirate No. 949. 


Batt Torret.—Tulle dress, with long train of five pleated 
flounces, headed with a ruche divided by gold braid, and looped u 
on one side by a bunch of roses, and on the other by a wide sas 
fringed with gold. 

Hair raised off straight up from the roots with torsade and plaits 
entwined at the back. Garland of flowers put on in a diadem and 
at the side. 

ToILET FOR THE THEATRE OR A Dinner Party.—Dress of 
green silk. Under skirt trimmed with gathered flounces. Long 
tunic ornamented with fringe and satin cross strips. Bodice with 
square cut basques. Large revers and chemisette of muslin, edged 


with Valenciennes lace. This bodice is trimmed with fringe and 
satin cross strips like the tunic. 

Bonnet for the theatre, of a round shape, of white tulle plaited, 
trimmed in front with half a coronet of roses, a white feather, and 
a green one placed at the back. Tulle scarf, tied at the back over 
the chignon, 


CotorrepD Pirate No. 950. 


Visit1ne TorLET of blue velvet and satin. The lower part of 
the under skirt is of quilted eatin, Two velvet skirts. The upper 
one simulates to be the basque of the bodice; it is open at 
the back and rounded in front. Both these skirts are edged with 
fur and trimmed with cross stripe of satin of the same shape as the 
first skirt. Large sash bow. Paletot short in front and at the 
back; the sleeves are formed by a large pleat. 

Dindem bonnet of draped velvet, fastened at the back by a bow 
edged with lace. Tutt of feathers, placed on the front part of the 
bonnet and thrown back. 

Evenine Tortet of pink silk and black velvet. The first skirt, 
train shaped, is ornamented with crosa strips of black velvet placed 
lengthwise. The second skirt, cut square, is ornamented with 
black velvet and white guipure. Square low bodice. Double sash. 
The first. forms a large bow at the back; the second, rounded in 
front, is loosely tied over the other with falling lappets. 

Satin rosettes arranged in the coiffure with diamond stars. 

Costume For A Litt.y Giri From NINE TO TEN YEARS OLD, 
of thick poplin, trimmed with cross strips of velvet. The first 
skirt is plain, the second pleated at the back and looped up at the 
sides; velvet sash, Paletot slit open at the back with wide sleeves. 
Velvet hat to match with the trimming of the costume, orna- 
mented with a tuit of feathers. 


Corocnep Prats No. 950 3. 


Batt Dress of tulle. Two skirts. The first trimmed with 
five pleated flounces, with a heading, and graduated in width. The 
second is caught up at the sides and back by bouquets of flowers, 
and is bordered with a deep pleat. Bodice a bretelle, formed by & 
pleating of tulle and wreaths of flowers.  Coiflure of rolls combed 
straight from the roots the long way of the head. The chignon is 
composed of three pieces, which composé a thick torsade, Comb 
covered with a bunch of flowers. 

Visiting Tom.etT in brown (chesnut) cloth. Corsage buttoned 
over with round basque, and long behind. Large sleeves gathered 
in at the wrist. Second skirt cut out in front; the trimming simu- 
lates a dress lapping over, or open. The trimmings are Astracan 
and velvet buttons. —Tvrolese Ie in black felt, trimmed with vel- 
vet, puff and loops held by a buckle, from under which issues & 
larze black curled feather, which falls behind, 

Dress ror Littte Girt from 8 to 10 years. Green poplin 
dress trimmed with cross strips of velvet. Half-fitting Polish 
jacket, open in front, without sleeves, in thick white poplin, lin 
and edged with fur, trimmed down the front with branderbourgs 
in black passementerie. Velvet muti. White felt toquet, with 
green feather placed at the left side. 


AND WAREHOUSEMAN’S GAZETTE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


10. WALKING AND VisiTine ToILeEts. 


1, Costume for a young lady, made of silk-poplin, trimmed 
round the bottom of akirt with a gathered flounce sewn on with 
striped satin bands. Double tunic, rounded at the sides, and 
forming a puff behind, trimmed with flouncing to match the under 
skirt. Double-breasted velvet paletot, with satin revers; this 
paletot is open behind and at each side; it has long hanging 
sleeves, and is entirely edged with Chinchilla lace. Hat with tuft 
of coloured feathers placed at the back. 

2. Dress of violet satin, with deep gathered flounce headed with 
a fluting reversed at equal distances. Violet velvet tunic, with 
ies revers of satin of the same shade; this tunic is looped up on 
each side by a button. Loose sleeves, with satin revers. Lace 
bonnet, ornamented with a tuft of feathers, tea-rose, and an aigrette 
on the left side. 


11. Dresses ror CuHILpREN’s Fancy Dress BALL.. 


1. Peasant’s costume for a little girl between 6 and 10 years 
old. The under-skirt is of red and white striped woollen material, 
over which is worn a looped-up skirt of pearl-grey cashmere. 
Square low bodice of black velvet, with basque cut intabs. Muslin 


cap. . 

B Greek costume for a young lady 15 years old. Dress of white 
silk, upper muslin dress embroidered round the bottom in gold. 
Long flowing muslin sleeves. Short square veste of light blue 
velvet, embroidered with gold. Coiffure of long plaits and a small 
toquet of blue velvet embroidered with gold worn on the right side 
of the head. 

8. Louis XVI. costume for girl 12 years old. Dress of rose fou- 
lard, with duchess ruche round the bottom of skirt. Muslin apron 
trimmed with lace. Pointed bodice of black satin, ornamented 
with bows down the front and on the sleeves. Fichu of plaited 
muslin edged with lace. The hair is combed up very high and 
powdered ; a small hat surrounded with pompon roses completes 
the coiffure. 

4. Louis XV. costume in violet velvet, trimmed with gold and 
silver braid. Jabot and ruffles of lace. Powdered wig and tri- 
corne hat. Silk stockings and shoes with buckles. 

5. Pierrot costume in white cashmere and bows of cerise satin ; 
deep collarette, and white felt hat, trimmed with cerise satin 
ribbon. 

12. Evenrne ToILets. 


1. Dress of light blue poult-de-soie, trimmed with three ruches 
of satin to simulate a tunic, and forming three flounces behind. 
Small bows ornament the ruches and heading of flounces. Square 
low bodice edged with a ruche of satin, and chemisette of plaited 
muslin, New-shaped sleeve, forming three plaits, fastened at the 
elbow by a bow of pain white dahlia in the hair. 

2. Dress of tarlatan with long train, trimmed at the bottom with 
8 vory wide bouillonné. Tunic edged with a flounce, headed by a 
bouillonné and fluting; this tunic is rounded at the sides and 
looped up with sprays of roses, Low bodice, with berthe composed 
Me a ene and flutings. Roses in the hair; necklace of pearl 

e 


18, Eventne ToILets. 


Dress of blue faille, under-skirt with a pleated flounce forming a 
scallop in front, and ornamented with bnnches of roses at 
each end. Long train, with very deep revers, lined with satin 
of the same shade, and fastened back with sprays of roses on 
each side. Low plain bodice, pointed back and front, with a 
bouquet of roses placed on the left side in Louis XV. style. 
Short sleeves, trimmed with a fluting of lace. Coiffure of roses, 
ae J8 ray falling over the chignon. Necklace of three rows 
of go fede 


e right-hand figure wears a white tarlatan dress, just touching 
the ground; it has a deep-pleated flounce with double heading, 
trimmed with two cross-cut bands of rose-coloured satin; above 
this is a ruche of tarlatan, with satin band through the centre; 
8 similar ruche forms an apron in front. Upper skirt in tarlatan, 
arranged in large plaits, so as to form wings on each side. Square 
low bodice, edged with a ruche and rose-coloured satin band; under 
this bodice is a high-plaited chemisette with plain long sleeves. 
Waistband of rose-coloured satin, fastened behind under two wide 
ends cut the cross way of the material. Bow of rose satin in the 


. 


14. WaLxk1ne AND VisiTine ToILets. 


1. Dress of green satin, trimmed with a pleating of velvet darker 
than the dress, which commences at each side and goes all round 
the train. Waistband of velvet with pleated basque. Plain bodice, 
Gabrielle collarette. Lace bonnet ornamented with a tuft of green 
feathers and a rose placed on the left side. 

2. Costume for a young lady, with two skirts. The first one is 
of blue poult-de-soie, with a deep flounce headed with fluting, and 
a band of black velvet. Second skirt plain, looped up on each side 
by a bow of black velvet. Velvet waistband with wide ends. 
Short loose paletot with hanging sleeves. Hat of black velvet 
adorned with blue feather. 


16. VisiriIng AND WALEING TOILETS. 


1. Plain dress, with train of rich black satin. Metternich mantle 
made of an elegant Indian cashmere shawl, forming plaits behind 
and fitted to the waist by a band of satin, ornamented with a clasp 


of menterie. Diadem bonnet, trimmed with feathers, flowers, 
and lace. 
2. Walki 


costume of pearl-gre lin. Under-skirt trimmed 
with a deep tlounce, pealloned and found with black velvet. Upper 
tunic skirt crossed in front, looped up on each side, so as to open in 
front and form a puff behind. This tunic is scalloped and bound 
with velvet. Plain high bodice and coat sleeves trimmed to match 
the dress. Cross fichu with basque fastened under the waistband. 
Toquet of black velvet, adorned with cock’s feathers. Gabrielle 
collarette. 


16. WaLkrxa ToILets. 


1, Costume of violet velvet. The first skirt is of silk, trimmed 
with a deep-pleated flounce, put on with a cross-cut band of violet 
velvet. Second skirt of violet velvet, edged all round with a 
lmotted fringe of the same shade. Short loose velvet paletot 
with revers of silk. Chatelaine sleeves edged with knotted fringe 
to match the paletot. Pouff bonnet of violet velvet with feathers 
placed at the back. 

2. Toilet of maroon faille. The under-skirt is trimmed to simu- 
late a tunic, with a flooting of darker maroon satin, and two thick 
rouleaux. The upper tunic skirt is cut in points on each side, and 
trimmed with three rows of satin fluting, headed with two rouleaux 
of satin to match the under-skirt. Large bows of satin ornament 
the hollow formed by the points. Plain high bodice, with satin 
collar edged with fluting. Velvet bonnet of the same shade, 
trimmed with black lace and white flowers at the side. 


17. Jackets, Trppet, Murr, &c. 


1, & 2. Paletot of black velvet embroidered with gold, open with 
revers on the chest, and fastened with two rows of buttons; it is 
trimmed round the bottom with black or gold fringe. Coat-shaped 
sleeves. 

3. Fur muff with natural head. Bows of satin and cordelieré 
fastened to each side and falling under the muff. 

4 & 5. Paletot of white molleton cloth, with revers, pockets, and 
cuffs of black striped velvet. 

6. Pelerine of white satin with quilted revers, and edged all 
round with swansdown. 

7. Ermine collar with head. 

8 & 9. Tight-fitting casaque of thick green cloth, with revers, 
pockets and cufts of black velvet. 

10. Fur cuils. 


18. Morning ToizeEt, anp In-poor Dress ror Youna Lapy. 


1. Dress of pearl-grey cashmere. It forms a paletot in front, 
train behind, and Watteau puff rue by a cross-cut band of 
cashmere piped with cerise satin. ng hanging sleeves trimmed 
to match tie train, with cross-cut bands piped with cerise satin and 
satin bows. Deep pointed collar and Gabrielle collarette of Valenci- 
ennes lace. 

2. Indoor dress of golden-brown cloth, trimmed with bands of 
velvet of the same shade. The first skirt asa gathered flounce, 
headed by five bands of velvet. Second skirt with puff behind 
and fastened to the sides by bows of velvet. Plain bodice, velvet 
waistband with double ends forming a basque, the two short 
ends of velvet, and the long ones of cloth trimmed with velvet. 
Francois I. collarette. Bow of velvet in the hair. 
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THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER 


THE BEAU MONDE AND LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


d Nee first representation of Emile Augier’s new piece was 
attended by the Emperor and Empress. The Empress 
wore a sky blue silk dress, which one might describe as a tissue 
of turquois, covered, and clouded over, so to speak, with folds 
of exquisite white lace. Round the neck she had a band of 
black velvet sparkling with pearls and diamonds. She wore 
the same dress at the Opera Comique, but in place of the 
curious but beautiful white satin scarf she then wore on her 
head, held at the side by a diamond buckle and fringed with 
silver, she had on this occasion a simple black velvet bow. 

From the stage boxes, three blondes smiled at the fair 
diva as if personating three benevolent protecting fairies. 
For wands they had their fans, with whieh they applauded. 
‘When we saw these fans strike their delicate hands, we felt 
that the artist played with redoubled spirit. 

These ladies were the Countess de Bernis, the Countess de 
la Poeze, and, facing them, the young Marchioness de Las 
Marismas. Madames de la Poeze and de Bernis were both 
dressed in pale blue, one wrapped in a white lace shawl, the 
other showing her snowy shoulders; the young Marchioness, 
in a dark dress, fair, white, and radiant as a pearl in a black 
velvet casket. 

There were also present the Duchess Fernand Nunez, in 
black moire, covered with cherry velvet spots. 

Madame Gustave de Rothschild was in floral pink, be- 
decked with Psyche’s butterfly, which spread over her beau- 
tiful black hair its delicate coral wings glistening with 
diamonds. 

The Baronne de Bayens wore a white toilet, covered with 
8 cloud of white lace flounces, and wearing a charming little 
cap of white tulle without strings or barbs, surmounted by a 
coronet of sky-blue crape, in the middle of which nestled a 
rose. is cap was in exquisite contrast with the regular 
features of her delicate face: it was as though Manon 
Lescaut’s cap had been assumed for the nonce by the chaste 
Artemis. 

Madame de Gosselin, a pretty sylph, had made an abundant 
harvest of violets, and had looped up with large bouquets her 
straw-coloured satin tunic. There were bouquets of violets 
in the middle of the corsage and on the shoulders. Madame 
Simons and Madame Abel Laurent were in white silk dresses, 
striped with plaid velvet. Madame Edgard Rodrigue, in 
pe , and many more of the most elegant among the Paris 

hionables, adorned the spectacle. 


Complete costumes of a uniform colour are much preferable 
rp alae ci toilets, even if the latter are richer in 
quality. A simple whole toilet lends distinction to the 
wearer, and faults in point of taste are more difficult to avoid 
when the skirt, mantle, and bonnet are of different tints. 


The flowing paletét cut up behind, is worn with a good 
dress and handsome body, and not with a simple skirt, as 
the casaque is. The better dress should have two skirts; 
the first close to the ground is trimmed with two or three 
pleated or gathered flounces, according to the material; the 
second, on the contrary, very short, is raised at the side and 
at the back by a new and ingenious plan, by no means 
ungraceful. This upper skirt is not indispensable: in the 
majority of cases it may be skilfully imitated by a flounce 
forming a rounded tunic in front, and raised behind: the 
skirt will then be ornamented with a series of flounces 
tapering in length, either gathered or pleated. 

The high body is trimmed with a pleat forming the slope 
of a square low corsage, or what is equally pretty, with 
revers, permitting to be seen a waistcoat of the same ma- 
terial. This may also be replaced, at will, by a muslin or 
Valenciennes chemisette. The front of the sleeves may be 
trimmed with plush, but epaulettes are no longer worn. 


It would seem that the velvet mantle is the only outer 
garment which can be worn with the actual present style of 
dress. Besides the plain straight cut paletot, which is be- 
coming, it must be confessed, a little common, we have to 
notice a certain black velvet circular mantle, trimmed with 
fur on the shorter sides, forming false sleeves falling over 
the arms. There is a new form of pelisse also. 

A full costume of velvet, trimmed either with fur or lace, is 
without doubt the richest and most elegant. The costume of 
poult de soie stands next. And then, a velvet coat overa 
coloured dress must satisfy ladies who have an economical 
spirit or who cannot afford to wear a great variety of things in 
their toilet. 

In some fashionable circles the question of bonnets has 
just occasioned some stir: some young élegantes wished to 
adopt the round hat this winter, but as a correspondent of 
the MILLINER AND DREssMAKER says, much as we approve the 
shape and style for young girls, we object to it for the wear 
of ladies, who seem to us to require from it only a weakened 
reflection of an original bad style. The velvet diadem is 
much to be preferred for ladies, with strings fastened at the 
side with a loose bow or knot, feathers and flowers to match 
the dress, and this bonnet is complete with a very large veil 
covering the head and neck. 

For visiting or dress bonnets, the white or black lace 
chapeau is to be preferred ; it is lighter and more elegant, 
and besides gives to the features a pleasant softness. 

With Bruges lace, exquisite chapeaux are now, for the 
first time, being made; they are a novelty, dating 1870, and 
our subscribers are recommended to notice them particularly. 

The most elegant toilets are now trimmed with feathers, 
and it is impossible to too highly approve this innovation or 
rather resurrection. The pheasant, jay, pintado, and grey 
partridge yield beautiful feathers which make the most lovely 
trimmings, and are neither so hot or heavy as fur. The most 
charming of these we have seen are of peacock’s feathers ; not 
the eye which has become so common, but the throat, with all 
the shotted shades of the most adorable blue. Bands and 
tutts bordered a tunic of faille, peacock colour, and formed 
the revers of a small and entirely velvet paletot in velvet 
of the same changing colours. The bonnet of faille, velvet 
and feathers to match, was ornamented at the side by a white 
satin magnolia. Muff of peacock’s throat feathers, bound 
with white satin bands. small peacock setting its tail; 
emeralds and sapphires in each ear. ; 

For open cloaks and ball hoods there are modes in various 
styles. One pretty model ix a half-fitting paletét, rounded 
in front like the coat worn by the French guards. It is made 
in white cachimere, and trimmed with a wide fringe, sur- 
mounted by a white curled feather; a very long hood falling 
below the place of the tassel and the peak. This hood has 
large white satin revers, with o tassel at the extremity of 
each revers; it has these three very distinct points each 
finished with a rich tassel of handsome satined ball fringe; 
long page sleeves, lined with satin, trimmed with curled 
feathers, and a rich gay fringe. ; 

Another model in the shape of a burnous or double cir 
cular, in red cachimere, with white oriental embroidery ° 
many colours. It is quilted and lined with red satin. 

A third shape is in very fine black cloth, trimmed with 
gold lace and braid, and lined with yellow satin. This cl 
forms a round pelerine behind, caught up at the waist witha 
knot with large square lappets, two similar lappets in front. 

The opera cloak, most in request for a young lady, has the 
form of a small mantle cut off behind, with two long points 
ending with a tassel, the point being cut with two long ares 
domino hood lined with satin, which may be placed over 2° 
head, or fall over the shoulder as desired. 


AND WAREHOUSEMAN’S GAZETTE. 


Evening toilets are very graceful this winter; they still 
display elegant draperies, and the long train-shaped skirt is 
worn indoors, while the town or walking dress is made short 
and scanty. 


Although the task of the Mitiiver anp DressMakER is 
to seek out incessantly whatever may appear new in 


fashion, it is not necessary to advise ladies, however, to im- ° 


plicitly follow all the changes which occur in order to keep 
within the pale of modern fashion. Thus, draped dresses 
are still in very great favour: the double or triple skirt of 
gauze, tarlatan, or crape de Chine, looped up with flowers or 
bows, upon a tp of silk or satin, are as yet the most graceful 
that have been found for ball toilets. Sometimes a train of 
silk material is added, which renders the dress more rich and 
elegant. The tournure in every case is always very much 
puffed out at the back. 


A ball toilet we saw, which many will admire: A dress 
of white satin, ornamented with strips of curled feathers 
forming tho heading of the flounces. The train-shaped skirt 
is trimmed with a gathered satin flounce, headed with another 
flounce of lave, raised by a bouillonné of tulle. The front 
part of the skirt is ornamented with an apron of flounces of 
white lace, with a heading of curled feathers; a double flounce 
completes the sleeves a sabot, with a border of curled feathers. 
The tournure is composed of two limp puffs of satin, also 
trimmed with a lace flounce and feather border. 

The very high coiffure is crowned with a tuft of white 
feathers, fastened with a clasp of diamonds. 


Walking costumes, of cloth or other woollen materials, 
are always made short—that is without train. Visiting and 
walking toilets of silk materials may be either round or train- 
shaped, according to taste. 

a ur engravings give examples of both these styles in pro- 
sion. 


Ladies are so much accustomed to the apologies for bonnets 
they now wear, that no one seems to think there will ever be 
larger ones. 

One sees a great many velvet bonnets with a plain high 
bandeau, above which is placed a large curled feather of the 
same colour. This feather is laid upon the top of the bonnet 
so as to droop down like a fringe over the edge. Sometimes 
a piece of gathered lace takes the place of the feather and 
falls over a bunch of flowers placed in the centre of the 
border. 

A model of this style is of turquoise blue velvet, with a 
border of white embroidered blond, and a bunch of white 
satin narcissus with golden hearts. The strings are formed 
of a rouleau of blue satin edged with blond. 

Another handsome bonnet is of Chinese pink, and has no 
ornament but a beautiful feather, drooping fringe-like as we 
said just now, and of the same colour as the velvet. The 
velvet strings are edged with a feather fringe to match, and 
fastened at the side with a pink satin bow. A scarf veil of 
enue of the same colour falls at the back and goes round the 
neck. 

A bonnet of light green chenille velvet has a plain ban- 
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deau of velvet; in front are two thick satin rouleaux of the 
same colour, and on the top acurled feather passing from 
white to green, fastened with a fine pearl brooch. The lap- 
pets are of Chantilly lace, with rouleaux of green satin; a 
similar lace border falls over the hair at the back. 


Another model is of garnet velvet; a high velvet fluting 
forms a diadem; the trimming is composed of a bunch of satin 
wild roses of the colour of the velvet, with gold stamens and 
foliage, and of a curled feather drooping at the side. The 
necklet or strings is of garnet velvet and black lace. 

Hats are also made of a very high shape. The shapes 
most in yocue are the Henry III., Tyrolese, and Huguenot. 
They are made of velvet, either black or of a colour to match 
the toilet, trimmed with feathers and with brooches of en- 
graved gold or artistic jewellery. Round hats are for the 
most part accompanied by boa veils of silk gauze, always 
matching in colour with the velvet. 


In the way of mantles very varied shapes are seen. The 
pee is too comfortable a garment to be quickly abandoned. 

ose, tight, or half-fitting, it is seen with almost all town 
toilets. 

Among the newest models is a paletot of black velvet, 
forming at the back a small loose abbot’s cloak, quite divided 
from the front parts, from the shoulder downwards. The 
front is tight-fitting to the waist ; it opens with revers upon 
the bosom, and forms rounded lappets upon the skirt ; a wide 
border of Chantilly lace trims the lower edge of these lap- 
pets; a similar but narrower lace border edges the abbot’s 
cloak and the revers. The cloak and the front lappets are, 
besides, ornamented with rich embroidery patterns of dull 
passementerie, and a satin cross strip edges all the outlines 
of the mantle and forms a heading to the lace. 


For evening demi-toilet, dresses with bodice, cut low in 
front, either square or heart-shaped, but high at the back and 
completely in the Henry IV., or medici style, are very much 
adopted. A handsome lace frill, high at the back, and 
eieaually narrowing towards the sides, follows the outline of 
the bodice. 

Ot this style is adress of black silk velvet, with a long 
train. All the lower part is trimmed with rouleaux of black 
satin. This trimming is completed by a border of Venetian 
point. The same rouleaux with guipure simulate a small 
apron in front. The long sleeves are trimmed with guipure 
alashings the frill is also of guipure. A waistband formed 
of satin rouleaux is completed at the back bya gathered basque, 
puffed out and edged with guipure. 

An evening dress for a young lady is of pearl-grey silk 
poplin, ornamented with cerise velvet. The dress is trimm 
round the bottom with a fluting, above which there are five 
narrow velvet ruches. A second skirt trimmed with one 
fluting, and with one velvet ruche only, is looped up on one 
side with two velvet bows without. lapels, this second skirt 
being arranged into two limp puffs at the back. The low 
bodice is square and ornamented with narrow velvet strips 
disposed into a plastron in front, while other cross strips, 
much wider, form braces finished off with bows without lapels. 


LO RAN SA NA AS AAS rn 
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Che Milliner and Dressmaker. 


FEBRUARY, 1870. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We believe that we have in this Second No. of the MILLINER 
AND DRESSYAKER practically answered all the queries that have been put to 
us. Inviting further correspondence from all quarters, we are anxious to 
reiterate our desire to give to our Subseribers every information that it muy 
be in our power to render; and to increase, in any needed direction, our 
artistic or literary departments, 


Advertisements, Subscriptions, Orders for Copies, and all communications to be 
addressed to “THe PUBLISHERS.” 


Remittances to be mado payable to ADOLPHE GoUBAUD AND SON. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
£ oad. 
Ono Page.. -~ 9 00 
Hlalf ditto ... - 60 0 
Quarter ditto 300 


‘Special tates for Wrapper. The above scale of charges will be subject to 
discount of lv per cent, fur Six, and 20 per cent. upon Twelve, insertions. 


8. d. 
Five Lines and under ... - 6 0 
Every additivnal Line .. - 10 


Advertisements of Assistants Wanting Situations (not exccoding 12 words) 
inserted at a nominal charge of 1s. each. 


All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be sent to 
“THRE PUBLISHERS" on or before the lth. 


Ocr Country AND COLONIAL SUBSCHINERS are requasted to furnish the Editor 
with any trude news that they may cunsider interesung. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


. 


_Casaque a revers et & basque decouptes pour toilette de 
ville—Casaque with revers, and shaped basques tor walking-dreas, 
No. 1. Devant la casaque—Front of the casaque. No.2. Petit cdots 
de la casaque—Nide-piece of the casaque. No. 3. Dos de la casaque 
—Back of the casaque. No. 4. Revers de la casaque—Kevers of 
the casaque. No. 5. Manche do la casaque—Sleeve of same. 
This casaque fits tho figure, is slightly open in front, and 
trimmed with a revers, forming a collar. “Another small revers is 
arranged upon the front of the basque, which is cut open, and 
forms three square ends. The whole is trimmed with crossway 
satin and bordered with a silk fringe. The sleeve is a close coat 
sleeve, with trimming to match at wrist and shoulder. 


Bowyer pu Matin—Mornina Cap.—No. 6. Passe du bonnet— 
Shape of tho cap. No. 7, Fond du bonnet—Foundation of the 
cap. No. 8. Bride du bonnet—String of the cap. This cap is 
made in plain muslin; the part forming the foundation (fon 4) is 
gathered into the shapy at the places indicated by the letters A B. 
The front is trimmed with two bands of muslin, enriched by 


narrow rows of lace. The strings are edged by lace, and form 8 
collar fastened in front. 


Patetor Cover porr Tottetrr pr Vitur.—Suorr PaLeror 
orn WALKING Dress.—No. 9, Devant du Paletét. Front of the 
Paletot. No. 10. Dos du Paletét.—Back of the Paletét. No. 
11. Manche du_paletot. Sleeve—of same—dessous—under— 
dessus—above. The garment is short and slightly arched at the 
base, both back and front. Tho sleeve which is entirely new and 
cut in one piece has @ fold or plait in the upper part. “This plait 
is arranged by bringing the notches shown on the pattern close 
together. This short paletdt is made of velvet, trimmed with deep 
crossway satin bands, and edged with fur. 


Bonnet ‘Corrrure pour TotLRTtE DE L'INTERIFUR.—CapP 
CorrFure For 1npoor Tor.et. No. 12. Patron du Bonnet 
Coitture—Pattern of Cap Coitfure—Devant—Front. This cap is 
composed of two pieces like the pattern, which are joined at the 
parts indicated by stars, and is made of silk tulle, edzed with lace 
plaited in the front, arranged flat on the lappets, a small ruche of 
satin ribbon hides the sewing on of the lace, the top is trimmed 


with two bows of satin, one, with long floating ends, being pl 
: aced 
on the top of the head. : 8 z ’ is Pp 


Cremisr DecoLLeETER porn DamE—Lapy's Crremisr For Low 
Dress, No. 15. Devant de la Chemise—Front of the Chemise. 
No, 14. Manche de la Chemise—Sleeve of same. This chemise 
is made of fine calico; the front is trimmed with small tucks, sepa- 


rated by embroidered insertion, and edged with narrow. lace. 
yy + 7. . 
The short sleeve is trimmed to match. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR MANUFACTURERS. 
(SeconD ARTICLE.) 


Os predictions of last month have been promptly veri- 
fied by the Decree of the 10th January, giving notice of 
the discontinuation, at the end of four months, of the per- 
mits of importation of cotton goods for completion in France. 
Though cotton goods and textile fabries in general form but 
a small portion of the entire amount of such temporary im- 
portation of foreign merchandise, as given in our first number, 
namely, about 11,000,000 franes (of which cotton alone 
stands for 4,000,000 francs), it is with these goods that the 
Miturver anp Dressmakenr is chiefly concerned, as it is 
also upon them that the threatened restriction falls. Whether 
the restriction will be enforced at the expiration of the four 
months may admit of serious question. Our own opinion 
is that it will be, though assuredly for only a brief aa 
Already, even amidst the excitement caused by the deplorable 
event of the Rue d’Auteuil, serious “interpellations” have 
been addressed to the Ministry in the Corps Legislatif, and 
the matter cannot long remain as it is. A succinct state- 
ment of the position of Uindustrie cottonniére in France will 
make this plain. 

The chief s-at of the manufacture of cotton, that is of the 
spinning and weaving of that material, is in the north-west ; 
that of dveing, printing, and finishing, in the east of France, 
the whole breadth of the country separating them. The 
capitals of the two industries are respectively Rouen and 
Mulhaus. No doubt a certain amount of calico printing 
is done in the Rouen district, as a certain amount of spinning 
in that of Mulhaus; but the great bulk of the two trades 
is so grouped and rightly described in common language as 
“Les industries de la Normandie et de V Alsace.” 

This geographical distinction of the two branches of the 
cotton business is fortunate for the progress of free-trade, 
the SACRIFICE OF ALSACE TO NoRMANDIE appealing with far 
greater emphasis to the popular sympathies than that of one 
branch of manufacture to another. The idea of Alsace and 
Normandie is something real and tangible for the common 
mind to get hold of; whilst those of “spinning” and 
“printing” are vague and indefinite, conveying little mean- 
ing to the public ear, and suggesting no distinction without 
the aid of some mental process. Presented in this light, as 
it will not fail to be, it will make a quick and powerful im- 
pression, which will be fully shown at the next general 
election on the dissolution of the present legislative body, 
an event of not remote anticipation. The Norman pro- 
tectionists are badly placed for an electoral struggle: the 
great sea-ports, free-traders to the back-bone, will nullity 
the protectionist votes of Rouen and other manufacturing 
towns in the Chamber by returning their men.  Singularly 
enough, the agriculturalists of Normandie will be neutral, or 
nearly so: the protectionist tendencies of the corn-growers, 
injured as they conceive themselves to be by the temporary 
importation of grain (to the amount of 124,000,000 francs, 
to be ground and re-exported as flour), and the free-trade 
opinions of the wine-growers being alike absent in a rural 
population, composed in by far the largest portion of graziers, 
dairymen, and shepherds. Alsace, too, is a large meat- 

roducing country, and the peasantry will be so far neutral; 
but the cultivation of the vine has great importance there, 
and will turn the scale in favour of free-trade. In other 
respects the two districts are fairly matched, population, 
wealth, intelligence, and energy being pretty ell balageee 
Nevertheless, the result cannot be doubtful, and at no dis- 
tant time, unless some great political catastrophe interfere 
with the natural course of events. 

The opportunity that forms the subject of these articles 
has occured, and it only remains for us to avail ourselves of 
it. The Decree of the 10th January, though only to come 
into operation at the expiration of four months, has already 
borne fruit, in disconcerting schemes of business and throw- 
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ing the trade out of joint. In the face of the imminent 
destruction of their industry, masters and operatives, and 
most especially the latter, are looking out for new openings. 
As generally speaking, the perfectionnement of foreign goods, 
forms only a branch of the employer's business, there being 
few establishments wholly devoted to this branch of business, 
the loss will fall with comparative lightness on them, whilst 
on the other hand its worst severity will be felt by the 
“hands.” Our advice to the enterprising manutacturer,— 
“Go to Alsace, see and judge for yourself, select the best 
and most skilful of the operatives, and bring them, with their 
wives and families home, to establish the business here. Do 
not fear exorbitant demands on their part. Compare this 
list, from la Statisque Officielle de l'Industrie (1852) with 
the wages you are paying, and draw your own conclusions— 


Blanchissers, apprets ... ok 2fs. per diem. 
Impressions, toiles de coton penits —- 2s. 36c. 
Broderie .. oe 5 — 8c. ,, 


Offer your own wages and you will be hailed as a benefactor. 
But go at once. The opportunity is before you for a 
patriotic Englishman to enrich his country with the elegant 
industry unpatriotic Frenchmen have lost to theirs; but it 
will not last long, and if lost will never occur again. The 
Frenchmen are not so dull as twice to commit such a blunder.” 


The following brief extract from Mr. le comte de Butenval's 
speech in the Senate, will show how fully alive the leaders 
of opinion are to the importance of a liberal commercial 

licy, and how small is the likelihood of France remaining 
jong blind to her own interest as sct forth by the figures 
given by that gentleman. 


“In 1847, the general commerce gave for imports 
1,290,000,000fs., for exports 1,049,000,000fs., or a total of 
2,339,000,000fs.; the special commerce gave 955,000,000t8. 
respectively, or a total of 1,674,000,000ts. The year 1867 
presented a remarkable contrast. In general commerce the 
imports gave 4,030,000,000fs. and 719,000,000fs., and the 
exports 3,934,000,000fs., or a total of 7,964,000,000fs.; in 
special commerce 3,028,000,000fs., and 2,82,5000,000fs. 
respectively.” 

Comment is needless on the above figures, and they speak 
bee de eloquence to which our neighbours will not be in- 
sensible. 


The opportunity is not however confined to our country- 
men, and 1s well deserving of the serious consideration of the 
French chefs d’établissement in this line of business, now 
menaced with extinction by Act of Legislature. Let them 
bring over their workpeople and form new establishments 
here, and they will reap their reward in large and rapid 
fortunes. As their works increase in magnitude, as they 
speedily will, English hands can be taken on, and, taught by 
association in the labours of their French fellows, render 
further immigration needless. As an instance in point: 
some few years ago,a French gentleman set up small 
works for Turkey red dyeing near Manchester, which has 
Dow grown into a vast industry, having command of 
the Turkey red trade of the district. 

To his countrymen then we say, “ Come and do likewise.” 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND SMALL PARCELS. 


ye many of the leading railway companies are be- 

ginning to discern their interest in the reduction of 
passenger fares, we regret to find no inclination to reduce 
the rats on an important branch of the carrying business, 
that of small parcels. The public are familiar with the re- 
sults of the dispute as to the conveyance of small parcels in 
bulk, decided as a test-question between a railway company 
and a large carrying firm; the railway company secking to 


impose a separate charge on each parcel designed for after 
distribution on reaching a specified destination. The ques- 
tion thus raised was authoritatively settled, the adoption of 
inquisitorial examination, not into the contents of packages, 
but their final destination, not indicated in the general ad- 
dress under which they were sent, being opposed to public 
policy as well as contrary to the general rules governing con- 
tracts for delivery. The charges of both carrying firms and 
railway companies are too high. The root of the evil lies in 
the heavy rates imposed by the railway companies on parties 
dealing directly with them, and for’ which they offer the lure 
of more rapid transit. We should have less to complain of if 
their charges were imposed with any regard to equality, but this 
is not the case. Textile fabrics are dealt with on very different 
principles from those governing the conveyance of more 
weighty material. Ileavy materials, as hardware articles, 
have relatively to dress-goods a simply nominal charge, the 
railway companies aiming above all things to conciliate the 
iron interests. The loading and unloading of hardware is a 
matter of difficulty and cost; and the goods most easily 
handled are the most heavily mulcted. We have in view, 
however, in referring to this matter, simply the carriage of 
small parcels. The system adopted has regard to distance, 
but with an enormous ratio of increase as respects the 
charge. Whilst a parcel of 8lbs. weight would be carried 30 
miles for sixpence, it would be charged three shillings if 
carried 401 miles. The Belgian system is very different. 
A parcel of similar weight conveyed by express would be 
only ninepence. There the main object is not to take ad- 
vantage of the customer, but to facilitate business which on 
the terms laid down is found to be remunerative. Now, what 
is the plan pursued on our own railroads? To charge six 
times over for a given weight as between the distances of 30 
and 400 miles. ‘There is no coincidence in this increased rate 
of charge with the difference of cost of conveyance between 
greater or less distances which is infinitesimal. If the 
English plan, pursued with so much hindrance to business is 
right, the authorities are altogether wrong in Belgium, where 
low rates are singularly uniform as regards the various descrip- 
tions of merchandise conveyed, and without that perpetual 
mileage addition which here prevails, are found to work 
satisfactorily. Were our railway companies to follow con- 
tinental example, not only would the goods trade above all 
others be benefited, but railways themselves, enabled to carry 
on 8 more direct busincss, would, we are satisfied, be greater 
gainers financially. The large wholesale houses would be 
placed more completely en rapport with their customers, who, 
pleased with certain patterns despatched to them, would not 
Koaihits to order small quantities under circumstances in 
which this course is now neglected. The sample and pattern 
post-rates are reduced, and we have a right to demand some 
reform which means, reduction, in railway tariffs. 


THE PRODUCTION OF LACE. 


VHE introduction of lace manufacture into Great Britain 
may be traced to some Spanish scttlers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galway, but in consequence of its not being 
taken up as a regular branch of business, it made little pro- 
gress. ngland, through the skill of continental artisans 
who sought refuge in this country, took the lead in the 
manufacture, which was subsequently recommenced in 1824 
in Ireland, when an English gentleman, connected with the 
trade in England, made a beginning. The steps taken of 
late years to introduce machinery, in substitution of manual 
labour, into all branches of this business, is tending to ¢ive 
the trade a new phase. At the commencement cf the pre- 
sent century, lace made from machinery was mestly from the 
point net ard warp machines, both modifications cf the 
original stocking frame ; but since that period ingenuity has 
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been on the rack to overcome the mechanical difficulties in 
the way of the production of plain and ornamental lace by 
machinery. The great triumph achieved in this business 
was the invention of the bobbin net machine, so called from 
the thread that makes the lace being partly supplied from 
bobbins, and partly from a warp, the bobbins being made to 
pass from front to back, and from back to front, whilst a 
lateral motion is imparted to the warp threads, thus causing 
one series of threads to warp round another. The powers 
of production are said to be to hand labour in the proportion of 
6,000 to 1. Incredible sums of money have been spent on 
improvements in this machine. A great triumph was 
effected in 1839, when the Jacquard machine was applied to 
the bobbin net for the purpose of ornament. Since that 
period, further improvements and modifications have been 
made, which have led to new branches of manufacture, such 
as lace shawls, scarfs, flounces, in white and colours. Not- 
tingham trade has particularly made great progress, due 
mainly to mechanical improvements being seconded by in- 
creased attention to suitable and elegant patterns. 

Prominent among the articles now manufactured by bobbin 
net machines, in addition to those we have referred to, are 
cotton edgings, lace insertions, linen laces and plait in imita- 
tion of Valenciennes lace, silk and cotton plait net, Mechlin 
grounds, blonde Brussels or extra twist. There are several 
thousand such machines at work in the counties of Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham. 

Of the hand lace there is great variety ; and the tendency 
of the present time is to obliterate those distinctive features 
which belong to the several kinds—a circumstance which we 
cannot but regard as injurious to the trade. 

The Honiton lace, as most of our readers are aware, 
derives its name from the town in Devonshire where it was 
first extensively produced. Along that portion of the coast 
of England it has long been made by the peasantry, and the 
great beauty of the article and the corresponding demand for 
it has, especially during the last twenty years, extended the 
locale of the production. The families of the coast-guard 
officers on the Devonshire coast have carried the trade with 
them to other parts of the country to which they have moved. 
Honiton lace is now very generally produced in Ireland, 
especially in Limerick. This description of lace is made by 
placing a perforated pattern upon a pillow, and employing 

ins, bobbins, and spindles, to twist and interweave thread 
in such a manner as to produce the desired effect. Single 
sprigs and borders comprise the limits to which this work 
was formerly carried ; but the range of ornament, as well as 
the variety of articles produced, has no assignable limit. The 
Honiton very closely resembles some varieties of Brussels 
lace ; the finer descriptions are really very beautiful, and 
veils of this lace have been sold as high as eighty guineas. 

The pillow-lace, which closely resembles the Honiton, 
being made on a cushion, is yet distinguishable from it by 
having both the pattern and the mesh made by hand, whereas, 
in the Honiton, the pattern is made separately, and after- 
wards sewed on to machine-made net. It is, in fact, only to 
work performed in this manner that the manufacture can be 
strictly applied, every other description of article going by 
that name being, in whole or in part, an imitation ; it being, 
of course, a matter of taste, whether the real or the imitative 
is considered the more beautiful article. In the making of 
net foundation, the work executed by machinery is usually 
very much superior both in durability and appearance, to 
what is made by hand ; and so far the Honiton would appear 
to have a decided advantage over that of which it is an imita- 
tion. The production of this lace is not, to any considerable 
extent, carried on at present in Ireland; the tambour lace, 
however, is very extensively produced there, constituting, in 
fact, the real Limerick lace, notwithstanding the varieties of 
that great centre of production. 

The guipure lace is a description much admired, and has 
the merit of possessing a distinctive character. It is made 
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by cutting out the pattern from cambric, the flowers and 
heavy parts of the design being made of the cambric, and the 
open parts of stitches closely resembling the appliqué lace. 
In many cases the eyelet-holes form the groundwork of the 
lace, and this renders the manufacture a tedious and delicate 
operation. Notwithstanding the irregularities of its texture, 
it is very durable and is frequently very elegant. We regard 
it as especially suited for the larger class of articles, and 
where the design is appropriate, the effect of this kind of 
lace is very good. . 

Appliqué lace, another comparatively modern article, is so 
called in consequence of its patterns being cut out and 
upplied to a groundwork of net. If the patterns have been 
carefully executed, they may be made to wear out several 
foundations of net, by being transferred from one to the 
other. As with the Honiton, the groundwork is of net, the 
ornamental parts being subsequently added; but in the 
Honiton, the ornamental part is altogether worked by hand, 
in a manner somewhat analogous to the production of pillow 
lace, whereas in the appliqué lace the figured portion is cut 
out of another maternal and applied to the foundation of 
net. In this kind of laces, also, the selection of appropriate 
patterns is almost everything. In other branches of the 
trade, fine work may, to some extent, make amends for the 
absence of elegance or even beauty in the design and pattern; 
but in the appliqué lace the latter is the primary considera- 
tion, although it is obvious that in all cases attention to 
both points is necessary to produce satisfactory work. 


FICTITIOUS PROSPERITY. 


HERE is a great deal of fictitious prosperity afloat, pro- 
T sperity that is not the growth of steady perseverance 
and healthy enterprise ; systematic industry, in too many 
instances, having given way to speculation. In the desire 
to get rich too fast, cautious, methodical persevering effort is 
often abandoned. This fictitious prosperity is not only pre- 
judicial to labour, but all its acquisitions are based on luck. 
Those who are influenced in this way are constantly seeking 
to make a “corner” in commercial transactions. Here the 
unwary are likely to be tripped up and their pockets rifled, 
while the successful operators in the undertaking are quick 
to take the first warning when their designs are in danger of 
being discovered. An instance is affurded in the case of 
Simon Laars (otherwise Madame Doodeward), draper, who, 
as is alleged, has been engaged with his relations, in 
selling goods by public auction in various assumed names, 
by which a large sum has been netted. The debts have been 
estimated at between £20,000 to £30,000, and the chief 
solatium the creditors possess, is in the prospect, by no 
means a certain one, of securing the arrest of the bankrupt, 
and of the Spelmans, the relatives in question, who appear 
to have fled to Amsterdam, where by strategy bank notes 
amounting to £2,000, and a portion of the stock of the value 
of between £2,000 and £3,000 have been recovered. The 
good offices of both the British and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment have been sought to this end. It is evident that the 
operations in question have been carried on for a length of 
time, the proceeds of each successive sale at the commence- 
ment of operations being applied to the securing of enlarged 
credit transactions. The system is not new one, but the 
success of Laars and his confederates shows what facilities 
still exist for maintaining fictitious appearance. It was 
nothing to them that the goods shipped to Holland were 
disposed of at what in legitimate trade would have been 
ruinous prices. Their object was to nett sums in the lump 
as rapidly as possible, and when the “game” was “up, 
disappear with their infamous gains. The incident should, 
at least, teach greater caution in mercantile dealing. There 
are others of the type of Simon Laars still thriving unsus- 
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ted. Such men do an enormous amount of injury. The 
underselling process hurts seriously the transactions of good 
and sound traders. There have been, however, fewer in- 
stances in the drapery trade, regarded relatively to its magni- 
tude, of this and kindred forms of deception than perhaps 
any other. As a body, the members of the drapery trade 
are singularly straightforward, and the methodical character 
of the system adopted by our wholesale houses is all in 
favour of the maintenance of regularity in business. Owing 
to depression of trade, a depression which drapers have 
avery felt, there have been numerous bankruptcies, and 
bills the last season have been renewed to an unusual ex- 
tent; but signs are not wanting that the retail trade in 
most of its branches tends to improvement in aggregate 
transactions, though profits are more limited than ever. It 
is certainly now for the principle of economy to assert itself, 
but wherever the spirit of mere competition is absolutely 
subordinated to other business considerations, there cannot 
fail to be danger. The drapers of the kingdom have, how- 
ever, suffered toa great degree from causes they had no 
power to control. 


SILK MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


dees returns of the Treasury Department of the United 

States for the past financial year, show that one- 
fifteenth part of the customs duties received for revenue in 
that period was for imported silk goods, the amount received 
on these exceeding ten and a half million dollars (£2,100,000). 
These figures exhibit a large increase in the consumption of 
silk in that country within the past few years. Most of the 
importations were from France, where strenuous efforts are 
being made to develop this industry to its highest extent, 
and where the production of silk is rapidly increasing, account- 
able to the importation of healthy silkworms from Japan, and 
the diminution of disease among the silkworms of Italy, from 
which country France imports a considerable amount of raw 
material. The manufacture of silk is now attracting so 
much attention in the United States that we may anticipate 
that it will soon become an important feature of American 
industry. In the manufacture of sewing machine twist 
America is already on a par with this country and the con- 
tinent. In broad silks and satins great proficiency has 
latterly been attained. One great advantage in the supply 
of the raw material consists in the ease with which cocoons 
can be raised in California. It will be remembered that some 
of the best cocoons of the Paris Exposition were from that 
state. The rains in Europe destroy vast numbers of the 
worms in the feeding season, which is not the case on the 
Pacific seaboard, where the worm is hatched in May, reaches 
maturity in July, and before the first of August has perfected 
its cocoon. During all this time the sky is clear, the air dry, 
and the temperature equable. The production of cocoons in 
California last year reached almost 2,000,000; about 1,000 
ounces of eggs were shipped to Europe, the remainder being 
retained for hatching. 

Encouraged by the efforts made by manufacturers, pro- 
tected in a certain manner by high tariff rates on silk goods, 
agriculturists in various parts of the United States are 
turning their attention to the cultivation of the mulberry. 
At present the United States import raw silk to the value 
of £1,200,000. There are silk factories at Hartford, Man- 
chester, Williamantic, and Mansfield, in Connecticut; at 
Florence, Northampton, and Williamsburgh, in Massa- 
chusetts; at Providence, in Rhode Island; at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; at Yonkers and Oneida, in the State of 
New York; but the principal centres are in the city of New 
York and in Patterson, New Jersey. In Patterson there are 
sixteen factories, running 75,000 splindles, manufacturing 
silk mostly for wearing apparel. The number of operatives 
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is 3,500, and the capital invested is equal to half a million 
pounds sterling. The pay-roll for labour is equal to £400,000 
per annum. In the city of New York, there are employed 
in this business about 8,000 hands, who are engaged in the 
production of dress goods, trimmings, ribbons, &. The 
capital employed is equal to half a million pounds sterling. 
In Philadelphia there are twenty factories, employing about 
2,000 operatives. 

The extension of our own export trade with the United 
States in silk goods depends largely on the closeness of the 
attention given to the requirements of its markets; the 


' variations of fashion must be noted as closely as with the 


British public. It is scarcely longer possible to ship off 
goods at a profit that fail of any inal at home, whilst, on 
the other hand, texture, colour, and design are all elements 
entering into the question of profit and loss on shipments. 
With the American public, speaking generally, price is by no 
means the first consideration. Of the silk goods shipped 
to the United States from Europe, a large proportion are of 
the higher class, and it is this class of goods which, not- 
withstanding duties, can be most advantageously shipped. 


A CHINESE NOVELTY. 


W°* have had the pleasure of inspecting a Chinese 
Victorine, made wholly of feathers, the arrangement 
of which is most ingenious, and the effect most admirable. 
The object of the artist has been to adapt the same design 
as to the lines of colour as in the wings of the native bird, 
the forms of which are again and again repeated in the 
tippet, whilst in the front depending portions the arrange- 
ment of tints and hues on the neck of the bird are followed. 
The skill with which the feathers are laid is surprising, and 
apparently beyond anything that European art has accom- 
plished. The proof of this is not only in the appearance but 
in the extreme lightness of the article, and the ease with which 
it folds into a comparatively small space. The lining is simply 
the natural down of the bird, the feathers being fastened by 
Chinese thread to a piece of gauze like muslin, undistinguish- 
able between the tufts of down. The exactness with which the 
disposal of feathers has been made is evident from the edging, 
consisting of a border of feathers tipped black at their ex- 
tremity. It is indeed impossible to discover a fault in the 
arrangement. Such a victorineis essentially an article de luce. 
When we consider the variety of beautiful plumages at the 
command of British artists, we cannot but think that the 
exercise of more skill and ingenuity in this line of art would 
prove abundantly remunerative. It is certain that we have 
much in the matter to learn from Eastern nations. Of late 
there has been a large adoption of feathers in various forms 
in articles of attire. Apart from ostrich feathers, brilliancy 
of plumage is much sought after; but in the article before 
us subdued tints have been chiefly selected, and the effect, or 
rather the skill exhibited, is in proportion to the moderation 
thus displayed. There is more to be done with feathers in 
the way of ornamentation than has yet been surmised ; not, 
indeed, in barbaric style, which represents that which cannot 
fail to be unsightly—a ruffled plumage, the subject being 
chiefly the contrast of glaring colours; but in the ingenious 
combinations of feathers, carefully selected according to some 
set design, and with reference to an harmonious effect. 


A SUGGESTION TO CALICO PRINTERS. 


W: have before us a very beautiful and remarkable sample 
of French manufacture, of the year 1827. Itis a finely- 
executed map of Paris, printed on a closely-woven linen 
cloth, about the size of a gentleman’s cambric handkerchief. 


d+ 
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The singularity is the extreme beauty of the printing. It is 


not only as accurate, but also as clear in its smallest details, 
as the best produce of the map printer. The names of all 
the streets, &., are given, in clean small italics, as easy to 
be read as the type of a book; no blurring or blotchiness being 
anywhere discoverable. The cost of its production must have 
been very great, as it seems evident that it must have been 
printed trom a plate of its own size, for if printed from blocks 
it is not easy to conceive such accuracy of workmanship as 
to render the joining of its numberless lines undetectable by 
the closest scrutiny. The cost of production must, we sup- 
pose, have prevented the plan from being generally adopted 
for pocket maps, as the advantages of convenience and ac- 
curacy over the common plan of gumming a paper map on 
cloth are wholly on its side. The ordinary pocket map is 
both cumbersome to carry and trying to the patience, besides 
being useless for some important purposes, as that of the 
correct measurement of distances, by reason of being divided 
into squares, separated by the distances requisite to permit 
folding. This old French map has none of these drawbacks; 
it is as easily carried as a pocket handkerchief, and, there 
being no break in it of any sort, measurements are as casily 
made as on a globe. 

Could not such a map be printed by roller? There seems 
to us no insuperable difficulty, although of course the cloth 
would require some preparation to secure smoothness and 
uniformity of surface, and to be passed under the roller with 
pertect steadiness and equable tension. It would be easy 
enough to print a coarse map—as easy as a coarse portrait— 
but that would not do. To command a fairly remunerative 
price and permanent market, the tissue-map must be in all 
respects as finely executed as the paper ones, and at the 
same time not be dearer. This question of price was not of 
such moment to the French printer as it is to his English 
competitor. A large trade is the object of the British 
manufacturer, and to obtain it he is content with a moderate 
profit. A design of which he can only hope to sell a few 
thousand pieces, has small attraction in his eyes, the profits 
great as they may be on the piece, being still small in the 
aggregate, as compared with transactions covering tens of 
thousands of pieces. The Frenchman on the other hand is 
content with the sale of a hundred pieces at high profit. 
We have seen designs of most exquisite beauty and finish, 
of which six or eight hundred pieces were the limited pro- 
duction. There are no doubt excellent reasons for both 
modes of business, in their respective countries; and pro- 
bably the English taste for richness of material, as well as 
beauty of design, would render the “small quantity ” ex- 
periment very hazardous in this country. This has nothing 
to do with our map however, and we throw out the hint at a 
venture, in the hope it may fall under the notice of some 
practical man, who can turn it to account. 


PUBLIC SALES. 
Te question of the desirability or otherwise of public 


sales on the part of large London houses in the millinery 
and drapery trade, is one which properly concerns country and 
city drapers. We have reason to know that the subject has been 
widely discussed, but there has hitherto been no authoritative 
exposition of the views that prevail, and which, in our view, 
well merit attention. We refer to sales by goliath firms of a 
certain class of stock-in-trade that they have purchased in 
purchasing the name and good-will of other businesses. The 
tenderiey of the age, as every one knows, is for the larger 
establishments connected with the distribution of the ma- 
terials of industry, whether in the shape of raw material or 
manufactured goods, to abyorb the smaller. Their vast capital 
gives them immense facilities for purchasing cheaply, more 
speecially in times of commercial and manufacturing depres- 


sion. With this power of purchasing, the large houses to 
which we refer have either sought out themselves or been 
sought by failing concerns, which, from want of sufficient 
sayacity, miscalculations, or other causes, are ready to dissolve 
their individual business existence. Let a crisis continue 
for years, and many firms that could successfully struggle 
on for a given period, tind that owing to some fatal cause, 
whatever their probity or the spirit of enterprise that 
possesses them, that they are unequal to the task. Then 
there are other houses which, inherently rotten for reasons 
dating back, it may be far bevond the present commercial 
crisis, are unable any longer to stem the tide. They may 
have accumulated a vast amount of unsaleable stock, or be 
unable to give the credit granted by their more wealthy com - 
peers. In either of these cases—and they are not few—'t 
becomes the interest of the parties to scl] out as speedily as 
possible. In selling out, their “ goodwill” is not untrequently 
as valuable as their stock. The connections and organisation 
they command, when transferred to others possessing a large 
capital and flourishing business, may prove of a far higher 
money value. There are wholesale houses ever on the watch 
for just such opportunities ; and whether the offer is made 
to them, or they make it, the time comes when the compact 
is formed. 

Nothing is to be said against business absorptions of that 
general character which merely add to the means and ex- 
tend the transactions of a regular trade, but in the matter of 
public sales to which we refer, complaint is made that the 
sale of stock frequently accompanying such transactions is 
injurious to the trade generally. Towards the end of last 
year, the trade was startled by the announcement of a gigantic 
sale of various classes of drapery and millinery goods, made 
by a leviathan London wholesale house, which had purchased 
the businesses of several well-known firms in this country 
and Scotland. No doubt a large number in the trade, 
which was largely advertised by private circular, benefited 
by the opportunity offered to purchase goods even below 
manutacturers’ prices. But the question is, to what extent 
were others injured who, for business and other reasons, did 
not attend the sale. This sale was of such an unprecedentedly 
extensive character that the customers came from every part 
of England. The result reminded us of what we so often 
see in staring capitals in plate-glass windows: an ‘‘ Enormous 
Sacrifice,” though, as respects the terms on which businesses 
and stock were originally purchased, there is no reason to 
believe that the selling house made a loss. This much pre- 
mised, the obvious eflect of such sale, involving the disposal 
of hundreds of thousands of pieces of cotton and other goods 
cannot be otherwise than to give the purchasers facilities 
in their different localities to undersell others in the trade. 

A draper finds that his neighbour is selling various de- 
scriptions of goods at prices which it is utterly impossible 
for him to cope with, and yet carry on a legitimate business. 
This undue advantage possessed by his rival has, we contess, 
been fairly won. At first glance nothing can be more fair 
than a public sale. It is by public sale that all descriptions 
of raw material are diapered: of by importers; but when it 
comes to the delivery of manufactured goods to the highest 
bidder, it is impossible not to see that an advantage is gained 
by the few to the injury of the many; and it is not to be 
wondered at that the latter should regard the system carried 
out systematically as illegitimate on the part of large whole- 
sale houses, with a large array of custom, and carrying 
out otherwise a regular business. 

There is no remedy for the complaint made but in the aban- 
donment of the system. It is well known that the London 
wholesale houses holding such sales from time to time are 
few in number. Leading firms, as a rule, will not hamper 
themselves with transactions of this character. We think 
that further reflection on the part of houses to whom the 
complaint applics may lead, if not to the abandonment, tos 
moditication of the system. 
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THE SUPPLY OF NOVELTIES.* 


Pe which gives the law of fashion to the world, may 
properly be looked to for the production of most of 
those materials on which the taste and skill of the milliner and 
dressmaker are applied. A work has appeared in Paris, 
entitled, Za Boutique du Marchand des Nouveautes. The 
reader is at the outset of this volume introduced into one of 
those grand establishments in Paris known as Magazins des 
tissus, d’étoffes &c., unrivalled for size and magnificence in 
the capitals of Europe, if not for the richness and variety of 
their goods. In this Magazin de Nouveautés, a lady visitor, 
evidently more bent on talking than buying, “draws” the 
merchant out, in a style which leaves us in doubt as to 
whether it be possible that there is such a woman in this 
world, and after a description of the different compartments, 
or “ rayons,” into which the house is divided, the arrangement 
being determined by the analogy between the several classes 
of articles, conversation turns on the chief of each department, 
who reigns absolute in his allotted sphere, his main purpose, 
as we learn, being to conciliate customers, in which, we take 
it, manner counts for more than words, or even the qualities 
of goods. Evidently M. Muller is disposed not to lessen 
the vocation of the marchand des nouveautés, the chefs and 
their assistants ; and when we glance at the vastness of the 
organization by which these gigantic magazins are established, 
the many threads of connection radiating from them to all 
quarters of the globe, making the “chief industries” of 
nations tributary to the exigencies of necessity and the wants 
of taste and fashion, the theme is certainly not unworthy of 
the strain. With each succeeding year, as the world becomes 
more fenlightened, the practical organizing capacity of man, 
applied to beneficial as whether in increasing, cheapen- 
ing or directing the distribution of natural and artificial 
products, receives a higher meed of praise. The Magazin 
here referred to is merely the ideal representative institution; 
the time at which it is open each day is set down from seven 
in the morning to ten in the evening; the periods given for 
repast to assistants vary from 30 to 35 minutes. The conver- 
sation ended, and all that female curiosity can desire on the 
subject explained, our author proceeds to a consideration of 
the leading fabrics, historically, prairie and materially 
considered. Of silk it is suggested that this was the original 
*‘ Golden Fleece ;” and on the authority of general tradition, 
as well as that of the Greek and Latin writers, China is 
credited as the locality whence it was derived by the eastern 
nations. Itis mentioned, en passant, that Aristotle attributes 
the introduction of the culture of silk into Europe by Pam- 
philius of the Isle of Cos. For hundreds of years fabulous 
accounts prevailed as to the source whence the exquisite 
thread and tissues were derived, and these are referred to 
at length in the work before us. Indeed, the Western world 
had to wait for the actual facts until the middle of the first 
century, when Pliny, the naturalist, first described the labours 
of the silkworm. Yet still the tissues were so rare as to be 
disposed of for their weight in gold. At the same time, such 
was the general extravagance, under Tiberius, that as M. 
Muller records, it was forbidden for men to wear any article 
of silk, giving thus to ladies the exclusive monopoly. In this 
connection the author recalls the fact that Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius obstinately refused the robes of silk which certain 
Asiatic nations had sent them as a gift. On the other hand, 
Heliogabale, known to history for his extravagant debauch- 
eries, never wore other than silk costumes. The author 
reminds us that the first Christian Bishops raised their voices 
against the effeminacy displayed in the use of silk. For 
rebuking Asiatic luxury, silk served as a standing topic. 
M. Muller fixes the middle of the sixth century as the period 
when the first silkworms’ eggs were Gitrodiieed: into Constan- 
tinople. There is reason to believe that long previously 
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silkworms were reared outside the walls, and that the eggs 
were conveyed surreptitiously within at the peril of the lives 
of the smugglers. The motive of this exclusion of such a 
productive industry is not so apparent. “To-day,” says our 
author, “the culture of silk is carried on in every quarter of 
the globe, and is an article of desire among all nations. It 
is among threads what gold is among metals. We find silk 
cultivated in Spain, Italy, Persia, Japan and Algeria. Even 
the United States have laid hold of this precious industry ; 
the Republics of the Equator count already the production of 
half-a-million pounds weight of silk perannum. Jn manu- 
factured articles, France represents an industry of 100,000,000 
francs per annum, (£25,000,000.) 

The article of cotton is next treated of by M. Muller, who 
leads us to the cotton fields on the borders of the Ohio, 
Louisiana, and Texan rivers; to Brazil and the alluvial 
re of Senegal; to the Celestial Empire, Algeria, and 

gypt; and he shrinks from estimating the millions of the 
human race whose lives may be said to be dependent on the 
cultivation of a plant, delicate in character and sensitive to 
the slightest atmospheric influences ; an industry perceptibly 
on the increase, not only in the Southern States of America, 
but in the countries which have started in the race of com- 
petition, aud stimulated by the disorganization of labour, are 
not likely to forego the advantages thus attained. In glancing 
at the author’s treatment of the article of wool, we recall the 
story of the French advocate, who on commencing his speech 
for the defence with a reference to the Creation, was entrea- 
ted by the judge to pass on to the Deluge. The author is 
anxious to inform us that the Chaldean Fathers, “thanks to 
the long physical inaction accompanying the charge of flocks 
of sheep,” were led to plunge into the placid contemplation 
of the firmament, and so founded the science of astronomy. 
To the shepherd of the present day, the transition is natural, 
and the author, conveying us to the Alps in summer time, 
portrays the shepherds spending the live-long day “ in idle- 
ness and rest,” heedless of the natural glories with which 
they are surrounded, and whiling away their time like the 
lotus-eaters of Tennyson, The origin of flax is attributed by 
the author to India, and this on the authority of Herodotus. . 
The value of the annual product of flax in France is set down 
at 7,000,000 francs (£3,000,000). We can only express our 
surprise that a French writer, undertaking to deal with this 
great industry, should not have applied himself to the inves« 
tigation of the production of other countries than his own. 
France by no means occupies the first rank in this industry. 
The next chapter is devoted to muslin, under which we have 
a sketch of the progressive development of the use and 
manufacture of this important article, followed by others, 
which our space forbidsenumeration. Anestimate is attempted 
to be made, in conclusion, of the value of the textile pro- 
ducts of France, here set down at 1,700,000,000 francs 
(£680,000,000), which we must consider an over-estimate. 
Evidently the figures are counted three times over; first, in 
the value of the raw material; secondly, in the market value 
of the manufactured fabric ; and thirdly in the wages of the 
artizans. We may, however, in conclusion, express our 
pleasure from the survey afforded by the author of the 
activity reigning in all departments of industry to which the 
work refers. 


THE ART OF DRESS. 


T may be truly said that the art of dress never fulfils its 

requirements unless it contributes to grace of expression, 
harmonious attitude, and takes account in style as well as 
size of the proportions of the figure. There are many com- 
plexions that present difficulties to the milliner and dress- 
maker in choice of colours, and in setting off forms not dis- 
tinguished by natural beauty to advantage, but a careful study 
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of details will frequently do much to overcome these. Harmony 
and completeness constitute the chief elements of success. 
A fashion may be closely adhered to, and yet. there may ba 
something wanting. It is for the milliner and dressmaker 
to supply that deficiency, not in material alteration, but in 
that happy adaptation which should be the forte of all who 
seek to excel in these departments. A lady may be dressed 
richly and yet without elegance + with elegance and vet with 
a dress of simple and unostentatious material. To give full 
effect to dress, forms, customary natural attitudes, characters 
and ages must all be studied. There may be those who may 
startle at the idea of expression in dress, but it must be ad- 
mitted by all qualified to consider the matter. Inventive- 
ness, sentiment, and taste are required on the part of the 
irtiste. The natural grace, the soft and feminine outlines of 
the female form are opposed to mere mannerism. With 
those who understand this, the pursuit of the milliners’ and 
dressmakers’ art becomes an endless seurce of enjoyment. 
It is to be remembered as an encouragement that the exercise 
of true art in matters of dress, never fails of wide apprecia- 
tion. The love of the beautiful would seem inherent to man 
or woman; and grace can be discerned by the most un- 
tutored eyes. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


shea importance attaching in fashion to the style in 

which the hair is worn is only second in importance to 
the relation which its colour as wellas the complexion of the 
individual should sustain to the hues of the dress. There 
are few people who know of what immense variety the 
human hair is susceptible. Hence the savant Broca lately 
plunged anthropologists into the depths of astonishment 
when he presented the Paris public with a collection of the 
article taken from men, women, and children, of all the 
races, civilized or savage, on the face of the earth. Among 
them were seen nearly all the colours of the rainbow. A 
capillary Parisian artist, in making a collection of the hair 
of his customers was wont to say: “These little stems 
thoroughly impregnated with electricity as we find them to 
be, are a continuation of the personality, the soul of the woman 
revealing itself externally. Lovers are not deceived in this 
matter—they know the value of a tress.” See what it is to 
have absolute faith in one’s art! The microscope in the 
hands of a matrimonial agent has often succeeded in draw- 
ing an excellent number in the lottery of life. We can 
hardly say that the hair is the man, but it is somewhat nearer 
to being the woman. With what pride, for instance, the 
buxom Spanish girls allow the sunshine to play with the 
black luxuriant tresses that float over their shoulders, 
“Nature has but to sculpture the hair of a virgin,” says 
Saadi, a Persian poet, not much known in the Western 
world, “in order to surpass human art as far as virtue rises 
above hypocrisy.” Persian poets are extravagant ; let what 
is due to art be judged by the arrangements of the hair in 
our fashion plates, the style being varied with the contour of 
the figure, and in the way and degree in which the hair is 
naturally massed. 


WOOLLEN GOODS. 


HE decline in the price of wool is a fact which, though 
AL regarded with no satisfaction by journals representing 
the mercantile interest, is gratifying to manufacturers and 
drapers, who, in view of the diminished means of the com- 
munity, occasioned by chronic financial depression, .ave 
thus the means of extending proportionately their trade. 
We want all the wool that. we can get, believing we cannot 
have too much of a good thing. Production, sistead of 
lessening is increasing, and there is no doubs that even 
were prices to abate further, the means of szeater economy 
and skill in the production would be adopt<d, so as to secure 


ample remuneration to the growers. The enormous growth 
of the English wool trade is one of the most remarkabl: 
features in our industrial history. We design, in a future 
nuinber, sketching the history of this development, merely 
remarking fur the present that our own clip alone reaches 
upwards of 350,000,000, of which two-thirds is long wool. 
Then there is our large colonial importation. England is 
still the resort of continental buyers, but the greater portion 
of the home-imported clips are employed in our manufactures, 
and, besides supplying our own wants, distributed again in 
woollen, worsted, and mixed fabrics to every portion of the 
globe. One cause tending to depress prices of wool is that 
the demand from Germany, which in her woollen productions 
is fast recovering from the effects of the war, is falling off. 
To emulate the great competition which prevails in England 
among manufacturers of all kinds of goods in constant de- 
mand, keeps ingenuity perpetually on the rack in the effort 
to discover any process by which cost of production can be 
lessened, or the quality of the goods improved, without a 
corresponding increase of expense. Wherever goods of an 
unexceptionable quality are produced at a moderate cost, a 
market will be created. The main point for those encaged 
in that branch of industry is to look for encouragement on 
no other ground than the excellence of their goods. Lower 
rates in the price of our great staple is necessarily an 
advantage common. to all, and is gratifying as cnlarging the 
area of production. When we revert to the progress which 
the wool-growing colonies have made in wool production, we 
may well be sanguine of the future. We would urge on 
colonial wool growers greater regard to the cultivation of fine 
wool, which of all other descriptions is most certain to realise 
such a price as will indemnify for expenditure. 


POWER REQUIRED TO DRIVE A SEWING 
MACHINE. 


N our article, says the Scientific American, on the “ Effect 
of Sewing Machines upon Female Health,” published 
on page 378, current volume, we made a statement in regard 
to the power required to drive a sewing machine, estimating 
it as being one tenth the power of the average human frame. 
The total power of the human body was estimated at 4,166.66 
foot-pounds per minute, which would give for the power 
required to drive average sewing machines, according to our 
estimate, in round numbers, 416 foot pounds per minute. 
In some inexplicable manner a blunder was made in the first 
division by ten, the quotient of which was put down as 466— 
instead of 416—foot-pounds. The final result was, of course, 
vitiated by this error. It should have been 249,600  foot- 
pounds per day of ten hours, instead of 279, G00 foot-pounds, 
as stated, equal to 132 cubic feet of water falling 30 feet in- 
stead of 148 cubie feet. 

Our estimate has been criticized as being evidently tco 
large. It was based upon some rude experiments with an 
improvised apparatus, with which, however, we obtained 
results which assured us the amount of power we stated was 
sufficiently within bounds. 

As our estimate was questioned, we took the trouble to 
call upon several manufacturers, every one of whom assured 
us that our statement must be nearly correct. 

First, it takes on an average, one eight of a horse-power, 
furnished by steam or other motive power, to run one sewing 
machine; three-fourths of the power being lost or wasted in 
stoppages, in checking the motion of the machine, in running 
slow and fast, &c., &e. It is from not appreciating the great 
loss of power arising from the above causes that most of the 
motors invented for this purpose have proved failures. 

When the ordinary treadle motion is used, if proper ad- 
justments are made, one thirty-second of a horse-power will 
do the work, or a little more than one thousand foot-pounds 
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per minute. This makes the average power required about 
one fourth of the power of the human trame. But as many 
machines run much lighter than the average, we are assured 
that our estimate intended for the power required for domes- 
tic machines and light sewing, is not far out of the way, and 
that it is certainly within bounds. The figures obtained 
from Mr. McCall are based upon actual experiment. It is a 
common error to estimate the power required to drive small 
machines entirely too low. We venture to say that were 
the generality of mechanics to estimate without test the 
number of watches that could be driven by one horse-power, 
they would be more likely to make the number double what 
would be correct, than to make it less. The cause for this 
arises from the want of a proper appreciation of the differ- 
ence between the total power of a motor, whether animal, 
man, or steam engine, that can be exerted for a short time 
in case of an emergency, and that which it can do continu- 
ously. A man can run for a short space almost as fast as an 
average horse. Without doubt many men can run at the 
rate of'a mile in four minutes for a short space; but few men 
can accomplish four miles an hour for ten hours. Anaverage 
man could probably raise, under favourable circumstances, 
twelve thousand pounds one toot high per minute for one or 
two, or perhaps five minutes, but put him at continuous 
litting and he cannot do half that. It takes but little power 
to move the treadles of a sewing machine once; but to do it 
one hundred times a minute, or even sixty times, is another 
matter; allowing a small quantity of force only to each half 
stroke, a computation will show the aggregate tor ten hours 
to be something considerable. 


A BILL for the registration of trade-marks is to be introduced 
into Parliament at its next session. If it is to succeed, it must not, 
like the last proposed measure of last year, be complicated in its 
provisions, and exacting in its terms. By the last bill possessors 
of trade-marks were called upon to pay too much for registration, 
nor was any sufficient remedy provided for the costly disputes on 
individuals rights now carried into Chancery. It is hardly to be 
believed that, notwithstanding the number of clauses in the buried 
bill, it contained no provision for registering the date at which any 
given trade-mark was adopted, protecting from prejudice to their 
interests the owners of trade-marks who neglected to register. 
‘What is wanted is a means of effectual reference to which those 
desirous of adopting a trade-mark may refer, without the fear of in- 
fringing on the rights of others; and, again, the adoption of some 
system of arbitration which shall avoid the tediousness and cost of a 
Chancery process. Registration has been neglected so long that we 
despair of a complete correction by legislation or otherwise. With 
many of the evils that have grown up on a limited scale, it has not 
untrequently bappened that, after thousands of pounds have been 
spent im making known anarticle in the drapery trade, in connection 
with a well-known firm, some obscure individual has laid claim to 
it as the prior possessor, and thus appropriated, to a certain degree, 
the capital of others, purposely withholding the information as to 
infingement, till such time as the trade-mark had a marketable 
value. Manufacturers have suffered largely from the same cause, 
and what is demanded is a bill free from the penal clauses that 
distinguished the former draught, the registration to be wholly 
voluntary, and to confer no rights not otherwise possessed ; 
with the opportunity provided, in case of dispute, for the 
parties going before a tribunal, without more expense than 
would be incurred in a County Court case. A trade mark 
and its significance has been thus admirably defined :— A 
trade mark is any name or device adopted by a person to 
designate goods to be of his manufacture. tt is both a guarantee 
of origin and of quality, and has for its object the protection of the 
manufacturer from a fraudulent sale of anothe’r goods as his, as 
also the protection of the public or consumer from the sale to him 
of inferior goods. Goods so marked, in time, consequent on quality, 
obtain a reputation, and custom is directed to that particular 
manufacture. It a consumer buy an article with a counterteit 
mark, the manufacturer is defrauded of the sale of his goods, for 
which he has often, at a » .sat expenditure of capital and time, 
gained a reputation. If the consumer buy such an article, and it 
be of inferior quality, he also is defrauded by the counterfeit. 
A most important point for notice is that a trade mark is pro- 
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perty.” Mr. W. W. Robinson, a sound authority on the subject, 
thus stated the law in a paper read by him before the Society of Arts: 
—Since 1863 it has clearly been laid down, in the cases of 
Edelsten v. Edelsten, Hall v. Barrows, and the Leather Cloth 
Company v. American Leather Cloth Company, that the right to 
a trade mark is a right to the exclusive use of it; that it is, there- 
fore, property, and will be protected by the Court aos if it 
were property, whether the infringement is mentioned or not. 
This principle was broadly stated by Lord Westbury in Hall ». 
Barrows, and again maintained by the same learned judge in the 
Leather Cloth Company v. American Leather Cloth Company ; 
and, moreover, was approved by the House of Lords in the samo 
case. But though a trade mark is undoubtedly property, it is not 
so for all purposes ; for a proprietor of a trade mark cannot prevent 
another person from using the same mark for other descriptions of 
goods; and, even when applied to the same goods, he must show 
in an action at law that there has been a false representation, 
calculated to mislead the public. Now, as a trade mark is acquired 
by use, it is necessary for the plaintiff, in all suits for infringement, 
to show that he or his predecessors used the mark before the de- 
fendant, and that it was known in the market to be so used, 
a proof which frequently causes very great expense and trouble. 
There is no question or doubt that the Merchandise Marks Act 
has been of great public service, but many traders have found the 
vehicle a cumbersome and expensive means of redress, and there- 
fore have failed to avail themselves of its advantages, awaiting the 
time when a system of registration of trade-marks would materially 
simplify, cheapen, and expedite their means of remedy. Both Mr. 
Poland and Mr. Edward Lloyd, of Lincoln’s-inn, have published 
admirable treatises on the Merchandise Marks Act, and both these 
gentlemen, whose knowledge of the subject is unchallenged, com- 
plain that the present difficulties of proving a fraudulent intention, 
and at law actual damage, deprive the Act of many of its advan- 
tayes; and both believe that a system of registration of trade-marks 
will render process for infringement of trade marks more easy 
and effectual. Any measure tending towards so desirable an end 
would, be thankfully received as a boon by the community. 


The indebtedness of Mr. Charles C. Amott, draper and silk- 
mercer, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, is estimated at £36,000. At a 
meeting of creditors at which Mr. Amott attended, the creditors 
present representing almost two-thirds of the whole amount, he 
was requested, after his explanations had been heard, to petition 
the Court of Bankruptcy either for liquidation or composition. 
In accordance with this recommendation, application was made on 
the 18th ult. to the Court of Chaeery. for the appointment of a 
manager and receiver on the estate. This application was made 
under the 260th rule of the new Bankruptcy Act. It was stated 
that the debtor possessed a very valuable stock-in-trade, and an 
execution for a large sum hae was pending; but that would be 
withdrawn on payment of the sherift’s ig ae and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. J. White, accountant, King-street, Cheapside, 
who had been nominated by a majority of the creditors to take 
immediate possession of the debtor's stock-in-trade. His Lordship 
granted the application, at the same time intimating that with the 
order there must be an acceptance by the receiver to bring him 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, and that with the petition 
there must be presented a list of creditors in order that notice 
might be given; and the Registrar had been requested not to 
receive any petition for arrangement unless it was accompanied by 
the list of creditors, so that notice might be given to them. 
With care and discrimination in the ia Cee of the assets, the 
creditors, as far as we have been enabled to learn, are likely to 
secure something like 0s. in the pound, and with this they must 

rforce be content. The loss chiefly falls on manufacturers and 
hve wholesale houses. 


Many English, German, and French manufacturers of every kind 
are, as is well known, establishing factories in the United States or 
comtemplating the step. Weare informed tht Messrs. J. & P. Coata 
are about to follow the example of Messrs. George A. Clark and 
Brothers, and erect works for the manufacture of their spool cot- 
ton at Central Falls, Rhode Island. The building is to be con- 
structed on an extensive scale. It will be the first manufactory of 
spool cotton fairly established in the United States. Under the 
influence of petroleum the number ot cotton factories springing up 
in the United States is simply astonishing, and we must be pro- 
pared for that country taking the foremost rank in the production 
of textile fabrics. The South has recently done much in the way 
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of establishing factories. She already possesses more than sixty 
such establishments of importance, and has nearly three and a half 
millions of spindles in operation. At this moment associated capi- 
tal enough, with ample willingness, is found to extend the work. 
Six hundred thousand dollars have been subscribed for a cotton 
factory at Columbus in Georgia, and no less than seventy other es- 
tablishments are projected at different leading points ofthe same state, 
including Savannah. New Orleans is to have a factory with 10,000 
bobbins, and throughout the State of Louisiana enterprise of the 
same character is manifested. The establishment at Arizona, 
which was started, we believe, in 1865, now yields a profit of 24 
per cent., and one of the Georgian factories, with a capital of 
something more than half a million dollars, manufactured nearly 
6,500,000 yards of cloth last year. Then there are the New Eng- 
land manutacturing states which are displaying increased activity. 


A Lonpon contemporary, taking note of the statement of a New 
York paper that “ Mr. Claflin, the Dry Goods Prince” paid nearly 
£100 for the second best pew in Mr. Beecher’s place of ecclesiasti- 
cal entertainment, confesses to an intense curiosity to behold him, 
asking “ What is he like, and over what realm of commerce does 
he preside?” The merely British mind faints in the endeavour to 
enumerate all the “ goods” which are, or ought to be, dry; blotting- 
paper, and boots, and sherry, and lucifer matches, and Yorkshire 
slabs, and witty publications, and mackintosh cloaks, and_ fifty 
other things. Does Mr. Claftin hold a “store” of these rather 
miscellaneous productions? Any way, we rejoice to think that a 
Dry Goods prince cannot possibly throw a wet blanket on the con- 
gregation he honours by his membership. The utter ignorance of 
the meaning of a dry goods merchant—for the word prince has 
been employed merely in a conventional sense, to denote the mag- 
nitude ot Mr. Claftin's transactions, affecting to be well-informed in 
business matters. Dry goods in New York, as we supposed all the 
world knew, applies to all descriptions of textile fabrics. The 
dealers in these rank second to none in trade and commerce in the 
great cities of the New World, on the scoré of capital and the 
extent of their organization and transactions. They occupy miles 
of streota in the best business portion of New York, and have been 
England's best customers. Who has not heard of the marble 
palace of Alexander T. Stewart, in Broadway, worthy of ranking 
with the ducal palaces of the old world? Mr. Stewart, as well as 
Mr. Clatfin, is emphatically a dry goods prince; the realm over 
which he presides being co-equal with one half of the Northern 
American continent. 


Tur negotiations relative to the revision of the Tientsin Trenty 
have been completed. An important feature is the abolition of the 
distinction between foreign and native ownership of yoods travelling 
inland. British imports are to be entitled to travel freely to any 
part of the nine provinces in which we have treaty ports (after 

ayments of 74 per cent. at the port of entry) in virtue of their 
oreign make. Thev will need no transit pass, but will be their 
own guarantee. When designed to penetrate beyond the borders 
of the coast provinces into either of the nine inland provinces, they 
will still require a transit pass, to which, however, the prior pay- 
ment of the 73 per cent. will still entitle them without additional 
charge. The arrangements for bringing down native produce from 
the interior are also somewhat moditied. A foreigner will be able, 
as before, to purchase silk at any inland mart, and bring it downto 
a treaty port on payment of 2} per cent. in commutation of barrier 
charges. But the further agreement is now made that a foreign 
merchant buying at the port produce brought down by the native 
owner shall be entitled to a refund of any sum that it may have 
paid in transit over 25 per cent., on the understanding that he is 
also to make good any deticiency in case the goods have not paid a 
sum equal to that rate, As a very large proportion of goods 
brought down does pass into foreign hands, it 1s hoped that this 
arrangement may have the eflect of inducing the Chiness to tix 
their barrier dues at 24 per cent., so as to meet the treaty provision, 
and avoid perpetual claims on either side for refund or payment of 
deficiency. 


A DETAILED statement has been published of the reductions in 
sample and pattern postage, reductions which cannot fail to prove 
of importance to the trade. Tho rate of pattern and sample post- 
age will henceforth be 1d. for every four ounces, the limit of weight 
being reduced to twelve ounces instead of 2d. for each quarter of a 
pound—the limit of weight placed at twenty-four ounces. It is to 


be regretted that the new regulations did not come into operation 
on the Ist of January instead of the Ist of February. However we 
are thankful for the boon. The business of sending samples and 
patterns by post, in the drapery trade especially, has come to be 
enormous, and in reducing the rate the Government merely met 
absolute emergencies, Whatever stimulates business bénefits the 
revenue indirectly. It has been said that the boon is of very ques- 
tionable value even to those whom it concerns, and that it is not 
likely that any one was ever deterred from sending a sample by the 
price charged for the postage, and that to reduce the charge ia 
therefore to reduce revenue fur the benetit of a small and compara- 
tively rich class; but all experience goes to show that the increase 


. of facilities in communication enlarges transactions by an inevitable 


law. The diflerence in the ageregate panel charge on patterns, 
under the new fiat, will make a vast ditierence to some of our 
leading wholesale houses; and retail houses in the country will be 
thus encouraged to send samples over their several districts to cus- 
tomers, thus causing latest novelties, or at least latest purchases, to 
be more widely known. 


In the course of the examination of witnesses at the Mansion- 
house, in the case of an emplové of Messrs. Leaf, Sons, and Co., 
Old Change, charged with stealing, on various occasions, large 
quantities of silk, satin, and moiré antique from their warehouse, 
two females being arraigned at the same tiie for receiving the 
stolen property, it was elicited from the witnesses by the counsel 
for the defence, thet it was a custom in many of the leading houses 
in the trade to permit assistants to supply their personal friends 
with amall pieces of goods on wholesale terms. That thia was not 
the case in Messrs, Leat’s establishment was affirmed by the prose- 
cuting solicitor ; but that such a practice does exist to a consider 
able extent must be admitted, and cannot too soon be stopped. Once 
allowed, no efficient check can be placed upon it. It was testified 
that in Messrs. Leat’s establishment a large amount of stock 
might be abstracted without being missed, and it is evident that 
such a practice cannot but give encouragement to purloining mer 
chandise. There are always parties ready to ofler temptations in 
the way of readily purchasing goods, however obtained, and in 
their own interests as well as in those of their assistants, employers 
will do well to exclude the facility thus afforded for robbery. 
The female, Ellen Grantham, placed with William Davies, at the 
Mansion House bar, for the robberies in question, had taken the 

arcels of goods to some twenty pawnbrokers, and in one instance, 
in which she was questioned by the pawnbroker as to some silk, 
her reply that she did not know what it cost, appears to have 
awakened no suspicion, the pawnbroker observing that he took it in, 
knowing that persons in her position sometimes received valuable 
property of that kind. 


Tr must be admitted that the landowners, merchants, and 
traders of Russia are not wanting in the spirit of enterprise. 
Watchful of the encouragement offered to the cultivation of cotton, 
the plant is being cultivated over a large area of country south of 
Moscow, for the purpose of exporting the product to England, 
France, and Germany. We hear of large contracts having been 
entered into with Liverpool merchants tor the supply of Russia 
cotton, and, looking to the capabilities of the southern portion of 
the Muscovite empire, see no reason why it should not presently 
rival, in the wrod iiction of this article, the Southern States of 
America, A large and regular supply of South Sea Island cotton 
is what our manufacturers require. and to Russia we can look 
more hopefully than any other country. The rate at which cotton 
manufactories are increasing in the Eastern States of America 
ensures each year a larger proportionate absorption of the home 
crop. Russia, we are satisfied, can in a few years, should neither 
war nor revolution distort her industry, commerce, and trade, 
supply us as well and as cheaply. The only wonder is that we 
have not had large supplies from this quarter long ago. 


We regret that the German Chamber of Commerce should have 
expressed an opinion adyerse to the holding of an annual inter- 
national exhibition in London. The reasons, however, on which 
the opposition of these bodies with that of the Prussian Minister 
of Senate is hastily viewed from a local point of view, must be 
admitted to be of no little foree. The Germans want an inter- 
national exhibition in Brussels, as a point more central for the 
nations interested. We certainly think that an international ex- 
hibition in Brussels would do much to improve our trading relations 
with the continent, and trust that the project will yet be carried 
out without the sacrifice of our own anon 
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The style in which patterns and price-lists from our wholesale 
drapery establishments are issued, show how much the advance 
in the art of printing has been taken advantago of by the good 
taste and spirit of competition in the trade. So with the printed 
pattern books of country manufacturers. We have to remark too 
on the great beauty and variety of ornamental pattern and show 
cards. The merit of the design is quite irrespective of the tint, 
but the beauty, the etlect, is much enhanced by tho number 
and combination of the colours. To secure the attention of the 
public is a well-fayoured condition of success. 


Tur Silk Supply Association, to which we referred in our last 
issue, is about to make ellorts to introduce silk reeling into this 
country. We shall be prepared hereafter to give a full account of 
any operations it may carry out successfully. There isa large number 
of skilled operatives to whom the success of the Association in this 
business would give much needed employment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the MILLINER AND DressMAKER. 


Sm,—Will you permit a suggestion to milliners and dressmakers 
from an outsider ?- 

The dress of the period appears to possess, among many excel- 
lent points, some grievous and glaring defects. I allude to the 
discrepancy ot style between the dress of the head and that of the 
body. "Tis true that in the street we can, and must, put up with 
the sicht of Tudor ruff without the Tudor farthingale, to restore the 
“balance,” and endure a Louis XV. costume headed by a modern 
fanchon chapeat, 

This it is that excites the risibility of forcigners, but is by no 
means as ridiculous as are the evening, dinner, and ball toilets 
of our English élégantes. For with a “ Marie Antoinette” costumo 
(early period). furnished by a first-rate modiste, tho hair is coillé, & 
la Grecque, or, still oftener, “4 l'arcade de Burlington !” 

Ladies do not hesitate in placing a Maintenon bow upon their 
chignon when wearing a costume 4 Louis XI.! 

No reform can take place until milliners and modistes provide 
not only corffures but coiffeur for their fair clientéle, and ccase to 
think their work at an end when the dress is completed, 


“ Nothing is done while auglit remains to do,” 


and until the head dress is sent home with the dress, English mil- 
liners deserve what they certainly got, the derision of the clever 
Parisian modistes ; perhaps a word may, in this case, be suflicient 
for “ the wise,” when urged by your already powerful journal. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A CITY TRADESMAN. 


To the Editor of the Mitursen & DrussMAKER, 


Dear Sir :—I am highly delighted that the Drapers have at last a 
good and reliable organ. I speak not only my own sentiments, but 
those of the members of the trade with whom I am connected, 
and have occasion to value the excellent medium of communication 
thus afforded. What we have chicfly wanted is a reliable guide 


to the course of public taste, so as better to sclect goods. I for- 
ward herewith my subscription.— Yours respectfully, 
Liverpool, Jan. 24th, 1870. J. L. D. 


CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURES. 


San Francisco, Dee, 5th 1869, 
THE one great obstacle to the embarkation of capital in manufactur- 
ing enterprise on this coast is the excessive charzes imposed by the 
artizan and labouring classes, which render it impossible to compete 
with similar products of the Eastern States. In all those depart- 
ments where anything like a parity of wages exists, the California- 
made article controls the market and takes precedence. In the 
boot and shoe line, improved machinery has dinestead with nine- 
tenths of the manual labour formerly required, and Chinese opera- 
tors have been pitted against those of other lands, reducing the 
original cost to the point of possible and remunerative competition. 
We have been shipping the raw material in large quantities to the 
East, and paying their artizans millions of dollars for working up 
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those materials and sending the manufactured article back to us, 
when our own capabilities are very superior. 

Inthe matter of woollen fabrics, we are far behind our legiti- 
mate amount of production. There is o latent disinclination on 
the part of aorta to invest in manufactures, preferring to keep 
their money tor sudden und unforseen speculative opportunities. 
Such men forget, or have never learned, that they are really 
striking a fatal blow at their own interests by so unwise and 
ephemeral a course. All yalues are based upon the permanence of 
a country, and that permanence depends wholly upon the country’s 
ability to sustain itself by manufacturing articles of daily consump- 
tion, and cutting down their dependence on others. When it is 
evident that the products of our mines and agricultural operations 
are swallowed up by paying for goods that we can make, of as good 
or better quality, we cannot expect to thrive, nor that our financial 
condition can be prosperous. 

Of the 16,000,000 pounds of wool produced on this coast in 
1668, only 2,800,000 were worked up in California, the balance 
tinding markets in New York and Boston, where it was manutac- 
tured and sent back to us, at great cost to ourselves and large 
prolits to Eastern manufacturers. The whole value of woollen 
importations for the game year was about 11,000,000 dols., of which 
at least 8,000,000 dols. should have been saved by fosterirg and 
augmenting our own resources. Donald McLenon stated the fact 
tersely when he said: “If wool, costing twenty cents per pound, 
is sent abroad, it brings just that value per pound to the people of 
the State. That wool, if manufactured in your midst, howevor, 
will average one hundred cents per pound = it leaves the mills 
in fabrics for consumption. Of fis ditference in value, after deduct- 
ing shrinkaye in cleaning, dyes, &c., which are imported, fully thirty 
cents per pound is expended for labour.” 

The great bulk of our agricultural implements is drawn from 
the East at an onerous cost to our farming community and the 
discomfiture of our manufacturers, simply because labour is too 
high to compete with eastern prices. Our foundries and work- 
shops are in a declining conditition, although iron ore abounds, 
and the means for its conversion into working metal are plentiful, 

Last year we imported candles, worth upwards of 1000,000 
dollars, because of a deficiency of tallow ; but a fair beginning has 
been made, with prolitable results. Is it not strange that, ina 
country so admirably supplied with lumber, we should import 


- 3,651 doors, 2,027 bundles of blinds, 2,601 bundles of sashes in 


one year? The reason why we pay for these things from abroad, 
instead of exporting them in large quantities, is quite obvious. 
Why should we send away a million or more dollars to pay for im- 
ported cordage, to the extent of 21,898 bales, coils, and packages, last 
year, when we have the facilities for making it at home? We might 
goon and swell the list indefinitely, but, cat bono? Our labouring 
classes have 25,000,000 dols. in bank, deposited to their credit—a sufli- 
cient proof of the extra remuneration heretofore paid for their services, 
The railroad has brought them face to face with eastern artisans and 
labourers, The competition is sharp, direct, and deadly. Their de- 
mands cannot be sustained. They have succeeded in ruling them- 
selves out of the market in many lines of industry, and if their present 
course is persevered in, will inevitably bring widespread disaster 
upon themselves and all the best interests of the State. No 
country can prosper which is not, to some extent, self-supporting. 
In exact proportion to its pt age a) with respect to the articles 
couued by its people, will be the measure of its prosperity. 
Capitalists will not move so long as they see no profit in an un- 
dertaking, but will continue to do as they have done—keep their 
money for transient and promising speculations, while all the solid 
interests of the Stato zo to wreck andruin. If artisans were only 
to perceive the one great fact, that they are laying a heavy burden 
on their own shoulders by paying eastern workmen to manufacture 
the articles they consume and should make, they will come toa 
different view of the case. 

Our tariff laws need revision. The duties on some articles of 
foreign make, which cannot be turned out in the United States, are 
almost prohibitory, and they are imported at prices ruinous to tho 
consumer, when they could be had at reasonable rates. When 
these several obstacles shall have been removed, California will be 
able to assume her proper place in the Union. 


FLOWERS. 


The decay of winter, and the rapid approach of spring, 
lead us naturally to the floral world for niglla fur ornamenta- 
tion. The law of the fashionable world now forbids the use 
of “fancy flowers ;” natural flowers are alone admissible in all 
circles whero bon tom reigns supreme. Thankful should:we be for 
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deliverance from the monstrosities known as children of Flora, 
but utterly disdained by the goddess of flowers. The realistic tastes 
of the day show, in the minor details of costume, and in no case 
more plainly than in the ever-increasing demand for “natural” 
flowers, leaves, grasses, and insects. Among other houses devoted 
to the wholesale culture of unfading flowers, we remark that the 
houss of Mesara. Wilson, of Wood-street, Cheapside, attords a 
notable instance in proof of our statement. Exact fac-similies of 
natural blossom flowering, nearly the entire stock of the artificial 
flower and wreath department. Fancy flowers, rejected by the 
improved taste of the day, are no longer made in anv quantity. 
Their place is taken by magnificent specimens of lillium, from 
lillium auratum, grandi-Horum and lancifolum, to the lily of the 
valley—by convolvulus; Ipomea and morning glory, by gladioli, 
a favourite flower, by exotic blossoms, and foliage ; these take the 
lead, but every flower, and leat, fern, and grass, may be found 
among the immense stock of Messrs. Wilson. Wreaths and 
head-dresses are arranged so as to suit the prevailing coiflures, and 
consists of a puff of flowers in front, from which issue long, 
graceful wreaths and sprays of flowers and grass, spotted, in 
some instances, with beetles and brilliant flies. These head-dresses 
are made to suit all ladies from the débutante of “ sweet seventeen,” 
to her dowager chaperone. Velvet as well as gold is introduced into 
wreaths and coitfures for elderly ladies. Specialities in wedding 
wreaths, floral trimmings, and bouquets are worthy of note, as are 
the tropical, oriental,and marine wreaths. This last is composed 
of coral and marine plants. The half-mourning and deep mourn- 
ing of flowers are very beautiful, and there is a great assortment of 
demi-deuil wreaths and head-dresses. All the new wreaths are 
mounted on “ bats,” and many flowers have flexible stems and 
sprays, by which the natural graceful droop of the blossom is most 
successfully imitated. Floral trimmings for ball and evening 
toilettes are so much in vogue that a modiste cannot send out a 
satisfactory costume unless some of the duties of coifleur are 
delegated to her hands. The verv curious spectacle of a Louis 
XIV. costume, perfect in every detail, prepared by clever, intelli- 
gent study of historical costume, crowned, spoilt, ruined by the 
head-dreas of a century before, too plainly indicates that milli- 
ners should supply coiffures with all ball toilets. If the milliners 
and dressmakers will combine in showing ladies what they ought 
to wear, and, providing the same, a great atep in tho right 
direction will be taken, as well as a field opened for the display 
of their undoubtedly excellent taste. Space will not admit of 
even an allusion to the other departmenta of this well-known 
firm, but we hopo shortly to give our readers some information 
upon their feathers, millinery, ete. 


UMBRELLAS, 


Among the novelties now to be seen at the house of Messra. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., of Wood-street, is a new umbrella. 
It is called the “six rib” from its construction, the frame being 
made with six ribs instead of the usual number of eight. The 
result of thisimprovemont in the frame is increased lightness and 
capability of folding into a small space; a great desideratum in 
high class umbrellas, The “ six-rib” umbrella folds into a compass 
novelly exceeding the present fashionable walking stick. The 
frame is made upon the same principle as the “ Resistless” um- 
brella of this firm: The “stretcher,” being of tempered steel, 
does not “give” when exposed to violent gusts of wind, and pre- 
cludes the possibility of that most ludicrous of minor troubles—an 
umbrella inside out. The stretcher of the “ Resistless,” or “ M. 
B.” umbrella, diflers in shape from the old style, being straight 
and therefore stronger. Both these umbrellas are offered in all 
qualities. It {s yet too early to speak of sunshades, but the first 
instalment consists chiefly of printed and plain and fancy nercale, 
(cotton) sunshades, and are in all colours, There is an inclination 
in tavour of these percale sunshades, which most successfully imi- 
tate striped sills, and are bordered to correspond. Sunshades in 
lined Rua are in all the well-known soft shades, and in white. 
A novelty in higher class goods is to be eeen in Messrs. Munt, 
Brown, and Co's. shot silk sunshades, which are woven double, pre- 
senting an appearance of shot silk outwardly, and of one colour 
in the interior. They are well mounted, and finished in excellent 
c4vle. We shall return to the sunshade topic as soun as the pre- 
yailing modes are fixed in Paris, 


Corton ‘LissvEs.—A ministerial decree of the French ministry 
orders, that after the lapse of four months cotton tissues, whether 
pure or mixed, shall no longer be admitted into France under the 
regulations set down for temporary importation. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Messrs. Hatrimxa, Pearce, and Strong, of Waterloo- 
House, Pall Mall East, and Cockspur-street, London, are clearing 
off a large portion of stock of table linen. 

Messrs. Knicut and Co, silk mercers, 217, Regent-street, ad- 
vertise a display of rich costume satins, quilted and fiounced aatin 
skirts and petticoats in all the new colors; also a large stock of 
Lyons, Spitaltlelds, and Japanese black and coloured silks, 

Messrs. Liroyp and ATTREY, who were 80 successful the past 
season in introducing “The Scarf of the Period,” are designing 
another for the next season which they intend to register. 

Ir the demand for pieces in the woollen trade on the part of con- 
tinental representatives be anything like the enquiry for patterns, 


"our manufacturers may anticipate a brisk trade in the Spring. 


Invann PatteRN anp Sampie Post. — From this day 
first of February, the regulations of the inland pattern and 
sample post are as follows: —1. The postage will be 1d. 
for every weight of four ounces or fraction of that weight. 
2. No packet of patterns or samples must exceed 12 oz. in 
weight, or two feet in length, by one foot in width or depth. 
Any packet exceeding these limits will be sent to the Returned 
Letter Office. 3. The postage must be prepaid by means of postage 
stamps. 4. There must be no writing or printing on the packet in ad- 
dition to the address of the person for whom the packet is intended 
except the address of the sender, a trade mark and numbers, and 
the prices of the articles; these particulars may be given on small 
labels attached to the samples or the bags containing them. It 
this rule be intrinzed the packet will be treated asa letter. 6. 
For the future it will be permitted to enclose in a sample packet a 
printed or written description of the samples, but there must be 
no other inclosure. Any unauthorised inclosure will be taken out 
and forwarded to the address on the packet, charged with the full 
postage as an unpaid letter, together with an additional rate of 1d. 
6. The patterns or samples must be sent in covers open at the ends, 
80 as to be easy of examination. 7. If a packet of patterns or 
samples be posted altogether unpaid, it will be charged with double 
the postage which should have been pre-paid. If a portion of the 
postaye be pre-paid, the packet will be charged with the amount 
of the deflciency, together with the additional rate of Id. & 
When, owing to a great and unuaual intiux of letters, booka, 
samples, &c., the transmission or delivery of the letters would be 
delayed if the whole mail were dealt with without distinction, a 
postmaster may keep back sample packets until the next dispatch 
or delivery ; but ho must on no account detain them, except in the 
case specifled, or beyond the time named. 


Exce.L.ent Beqvests.—The late Mr. John Uunderwood, for 
merly woollen warehouseman, of Wood-street, Cheapside, has left, 
among other benevolent bequests, £500 to the Linen Draper, 
Silk Mercers, Lacemen, Haberdashera, and Hosiers’ Institution, 
and the same amount to the Commercial Travellers’ Schools and 
the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. 

Dress WITH REFERENCE TO WREIGHT.—A mode in which many 
violate the health-laws relating to dress, is, in having their clothes 
unnecessarily heavy, long, flowing drapery which in all civilized 
countries is generally considered an essential part of woman's dress 
must be very heavy and encnmbering ; but it need not be nearly a8 
much 80 as it generally ia now. We have lately taken the trouble 
to weich a linsey dresa, a thick cloth cloak, a scarlet flannel upper 
petticoat, a steel skeleton skirt, a flannel under petticoat, and all 
the rest of the clothing worn in winter by a young lady of eighteen, 
of the average height; the weight of the whole was fourteen 
pounds and a quarter. This may be considered as below, rather 
than above, the average weight of the clothing worn by most 
women in winter, for there are few who do not wear more pettl- 
coata, and wrap more in every way, than this young lady. Few 0 
us have enough to do with weights and scales to have a very clear 
idea of the weight represented by fourteen pounds. We would 
recommend those of our readers who are not learned in this matter, 
to carry, on the first opportunity, a seven pound weight in each 
hand wp and down the room for five minutes; they will then 
assuredly need no argument to convince them that such 8 weight 
ia far too great to be carried about all dey in the shape of clothes, 
There is no doubt that it greatly Wastes ou> strength, so that there 
is much less left for our work. “It makes us unau's to walk nearly 
go far as we could if we carried no needless weight, and often makes 
walking, which is the best of all kinds of exercise, only a misery 10 
those who are very weak and delicate. This is a very serious bing 
for working women, though very little to the rich lady, who 2 
drive everywhere with her brougham and pair of greys. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Necrect or Fasuion.— Clever people,’ says a witty writer, 
“have greatly increased of late years; and the worst of merely 
ec bee is, that they are apt to be very superficial, and very 
affected ; and, finding that to pass for something now-a-days it is 
necessary to know something of a great many things, in order to 
circumscribe the number of these essentials, what they do not feel 
it convenient to excel in, they affect to despise, and endeavour to 
depreciate and make others despise. Dress they place at the head 
of these non-essentials, partly because it is an art very difficult to 
excel in, and partly because they can easily find plausible reasons 
against studying it. ‘We can employ our time better,’ they say. 
But do they employ it better? ‘Those who are to be pleased by 
externals only, are not worth pleasing at all.’ This is another of 
their paltry sophistries. They have no right to put inthe ‘only.’ 
Bat even without that the axiom would be flse. People are 
worth pleasing, in exact proportion as they are to be really pleased 
by anything external from themselves; and those who are most 
worth pleasing, are to be aeatin by every thing in its due place 
and proportion. The truth is, there is quite as much vanity and 
coxcombry in sloveliness, as there is in its most extravagant oppo- 
site. The old citizen worth a plum is as vain of his thread-bare 
coat as the mere Bond-street lounger is of his embroidered one. 
The minor poet, who goes into company with a dirty neckcloth 
and eee locks, as much anticipates and chuckles over the 

uestion, ‘Who is that?’ and the answer, ‘Oh, so and s0, a 

evilish clever fellow,” as the dandy who scorns to have an id-e-a 
beyond the set of his clothes, expects the same question and the 
answer, ‘Oh, the best dressing chap in the town.’ And we do 
not see a pin to choose between the two. But upon what do 
these clever people found their indifference about externals; 
Does it spring from their acquaintance with the analogies of 
nature, or from their admiration of antiquity ? Alas! they know or 
care as little about the one asthe other. In nature, all the best things 
are at the same time the most beautiful. We mean this without 
reference to the pretended laws of association. Is not the rose at 
once the sweetest and the loveliest of flowers? Is not the lily the 
richest in scent, and the most stately in form? Of all the pros- 
pects in external nature, that which most enchants and satisfies 
the human mind, is the view of an extensive tract of country, 
covered with villages, and woods, and meadows, and corn fields, 
and waters, with a blue sky over all; and does not such a scene 
as this include the greatest portion of goodness, and utility, and 
happiness? But perhaps they may want analogies from the living 
world. Is not the horse at once the noblest and noblest-looking 
of all unreasoning animals? and is not the reasoning animal, man, 
‘the human face divine,’ nobler than all? Will their classical 
tastes not be satisfied unless we lead them back to antiquity ? 
They had better not accompany us there; they will find nothing 
to suit their purpose. Did any men, either before or since, ever 
look like the Greeks and Romans? and did any men ever act like 
them? They were the handsomest, the noblest, the most un- 
affected, and the best dressing ; in short, the most gentlemanly people 
that ever were or will be.” 


“ MaROQUINEREE,” 80 called, is divided into the great and the 
little—the former including travelling-bags, desks, and portfeuilles, 
&c.; the latter, under the title of “la petite maroquinerie,” those 
innumerable articles, such as purses, card-cases, bonbonnieres, 
pen-holders, and the crowd of little elegancies for the drawing- 
room or the person impossible and unnecessary to enumerate. 
They are made chiefly from all sorts of leather, dressed in a 

uliar way, fancy paper, silk, velvet ; brier, rose, and other woods 
tay of which grow in Algeria); gold, horn, ivory, shell, and 
every description of metal; while the machines and tools used in 
their fabrication form in themselves a curious speciality. This 
branch of ind —4, é., maroquinerie—is concentrated chiefly in 
Paris, in the third arondissement, and thousands of women and chil- 
dren are employed in the various workshops. The salaries vary from 
five francs to six francs for the men, and from two francs fifty cents. 
to three francs for the women, while over twelve millions of francs 
are yearly expended in eitbarai its multitude of articles. ‘Tab- 
letterie” comprises all those turned articles in ivory and wood used 
for the handles of umbrellas, parasols, and walking-sticks, and also 
billiard-balls, combs, tobacco-pipes, the backs of brushes, the 
common sort of fans, chessmen, A ominioea, and an infinity of other 
articles which may be described, perhaps, as maroquinerie made 
useful. The great centres of this branch of trade are Paris, Dieppe, 
Saint Claude (Jura) Beauvais, and many other towns dotted over 
the entire country, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. As is the case 
with the fabrication of maroquinerie, the tools used in making the 


various articles included in the title of tabletterie are in many in- 
stances quite special, and, in an exhaustive report upon the subject, 
would be as worthy of description as the objects themselves. The 
wages of the men vary from five francs to six francs per diem, and 
of the women from two francs fifty cents. to three francs a-day. 
It is worthy of note that many of the fabricators of “ tabletterie” 
work at home, and send the various articles which their fancy, in- 
vention, and industry produce, either to the shops or on commis- 
sion for exportation. The word “ vannerie” includes all the fancy 
basket-work of the world, and, though a humble branch of industry, 
comparatively speaking, is a very attractive one; and while the 
pliable osier twig plays a primitive and simple part in the manu- 
facture, the taste for luxury steps in, and gilds, and paints, and 
varnishes, till, in many cases, the original material is lost in ornamen- 
tation. In the more ambitious leather articles the Austrians and 
the English are formidable rivals to the French. 


MANUFACTURE OF SILK.—The first process in the manufacture 
of silk is to sort the raw material, by placing all the threads of 
equal size together. Each separate skein is then immersed in soft 
warm water, with the addition of sutlicient soap to dissolve the 
gum, and render the thread elastic and pliable. The skeins are 
then placed upon octagonal wicker swift reels, a number of which 
revolve on an axis, A thread from each reel-skein passes up over a 
glass rod, attached to a table, to its revolving bobbin, upon which 
it is wound. The thread is then guided between the contiguous 
edges of two sharp steel knives. This cleanses the silk of gummy 
lumps, and all imperfections. The finest and most perfect threads 
are used for making organzines, which are the warps of woven 
goods. Single threads are thrown or twisted, and for organzines 
receives from twelve to nineteen twists to the inch. Organzines 
are made by twisting together two of these twisted threads, in an 
opposite direction to the previous single twist, at the rate of from 
ten to seventeen turns to the inch—the two threads having already 
been wound parallel upon one bobbin. Skein sewing silk is made 
of from three to ten threads twisted together, and two of the latter 
doubled. Sewing-machine silk is three times twisted. Button- 
hole twist is the same article twisted tighter. Twists in single 
threads are ten to fifteen to the inch; the doubled eight to twelve. 
Organzines are reeled into skeins of one or two thousand yards each, 
the length, compared with the weight, in every case determining 
the style and quality of the woven goods. Broad silks are woven 
upon a plain loom, and figured patterns upon the jacquard. The 
operations in each case are delicate, and require careful supervision. 

‘0 obtain the required length of warp, five or six thousand threads 
are placed together, rolled in a suitable frame, and reeled backward 
and forward on a large reel. Subsequently, these threads ara re- 
wound upon a large drum, to give them tension, and lay them the 
proper distance apart; the operation is completed by Ler each 
thread between the teeth of a large brass comb, and while thus 
stretched, cleaning them by hand with small scissors. Watered 
goods are first woven plain, and then passed between two iron 
cylinders, one of which is heated, the tension and abrasion of the 
surtaces producing the desired effect. Inferior silks are made from 
the waste material, which is scutched, chopped, and spun, like 
cotton. 

CrinoLinrs.—One great advantage in crinolines is, that they 
make it possible to wear fewer petticoats than used to be worn 
before they came into fashion. Several thick, heavy petticoats 


_ were then required in order to conceal the outline of the figure as 


much as is considered necessary. It was in those days no uncom- 
mon thing for young women to wear five, six, or even seven 
petticoata, one of which was often made of heavy moreen, and 
another of thick, starched corded muslin. This mass of petticoats 
was not only very injurious because of its weight, but also because 
it, being gathered closely together at the waist, gave the lower 
arts of the body much more clothing than the other parts of the 
Panis, and so kept it very unhealthily warm. With hoops, how- 
ever, two thin light petticoats are sufficient for all reasonable 
purposes. But all the advantages of the hooped-skirt may be 
secured without having it nearly so large as it 1s generally worn 
now. The hoops should be only just large enough to keep the 
skirts out from the limbs in walking. When they are larger than 
this, they become as absurd as they are ugly and inconvenient, and 
they richly deserve all the lashings which Punch and the news- 
apers give them. When the hoops are worn small, much less 
ess is, of course, needed in the petticoats and dress-skirts, the 
weight of which is thus greatly diminished. The petticoats may 
be still further lightened by “ goring” them, so as to leave only 
just enough fulness at the top to hang easily over the hoops. Then, 
of course, no more petticoats should be worn than is absolutely 
necessary. Only one over the hoops, and a very thin, light one 
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under them should be worn. Their great use in giving freedom in 
taking exercise is, of course, in a great measure destroyed when 
heavy petticoats are worn under them. They should themselves, 
tuo, be as light as possible. The thick cheap ones are so injuriously 
heavy, that it is very tulse economy to buy them, 

To Dye Macinrosuks or Inpra-Ruprer Ciota. — The 
india-rubber garments which still bear, and will perpetuate, the 
nume of Macintosh, have not, it must be admitted, a pleasing 
appearance. Putting aside all objections on the score of fit and 
eleyzance in the coats, and granting that the ladies’ capes do not 
leave much to be desired in their shape, there ia still a sad want 
of variety of colour, We have merely a choice between tuncral 
blackness and a staring dirty white, which is even more unpleasing. 
For this, unfortunately, there is every excuse. The mineral ingre- 
dients mixed with the rubber to give colour and substance to it 
are necessarily subject to the action of the sulphur employed to 
efluct the vulcanization, and although it would not be impossible 
to produce a tew dull shades of colour even under these circumstances 
manufacturers apparently do not cure, or are not sufficiently instruc- 
ted, to produce the necessary compounds, A mineral colour mixed 
with the rubber would have the recommendation of permanency ; 
but, so far as we can speculate without making experiments, the 
shades producible would be somewhat dull. A process, however, 
comes to us from Germany which seems to make it possible that 
the brightness of the aniline colours may be applicd to rubber 
garments. Necessarily, the material being quite impermeable, the 
first step is to get a service to fix the colour—and this is done by 
cuating the cloth with albumen, just as is done in the case of 
cottun, which alone will not take ihe aniline dyes. For this pur- 
pose, if we take the cnse ofa zephyr cloth—that is, the rubber com- 
pound spread upon silk—the surlace of the rubber should be brushed 
over with albumen, which must be allowed to dry thoroughly. 
The cloth may then be passed through the dyeing bath, and the 
colour would be taken both by the silk Lining and the albumenised 
rubber. A reversible garment would thus be obtained, exhibiting 
pretty much the same shade of colour on both sides, and with 
aniline dyes a sguflicient variety of shades could be procured to 
make ladies’ cloaks, at all events, crnamental as well as useful. 
When the Lord Mayor or Royalty appears in public in wet 
Weather every spectator sympathises with the flunkies, whose 
gorgeous liveries are concealed under dirty drab  macintoshes. 
Ilencetorward, thanks to this happy suggestion of a German 
chemist, the royal foutmen may tum out in the worst weather in 
the brightest red, and those of the Lord Mayor (if such be his 
cheice) in the clearest blue. We may comnend this process to the 
notice of manufacturers, and also of dyers, and shall suon hope to 
sce some application of it. 

Tur Sirk Trape i Francr.—The following acts and figures 
verily the Emperor's assurance that “commerce is not at a stand- 
still in France :—The export of silks from Lyons amounted in 
1851 to 230,553,220f, and in 1859, before the conclusion of the 
treaties of commerce, to 40,88%,175f As is seen, production has 
considerably increased during that period. Since 1860 that move- 
ment has declined. It fell in that year to 454,731486f; in S61 
to 238,320,866R, and recovered in 1868 to 450,149,004f The 
causes of this diminution are several, and are more to be attributed 
to the silkworm disease than to treaties. The proof of that asser- 
tion is to be found in the figures of the goods sent to England. 
Tn 1851 the value was 83,900,000f ; in) 1859, 163,500,000f 5 in 
180, 146,£C0,000f. ; and in 18Gx, 209,100,000f, The progression 
hes been no less marked in Central Europe. The merchandise 
sent to Switzerland in 1851 was worth 2,900,000f; in 1x63, 
65,200,000f. ; and in the case of Germany the figures are, respec- 
tively, 14,800,000f. and 35,600,000f,  Delzium and Spain are the 
only countries with which any falling off has occurred im this trade. 

GLove Manvuracturr ry Minan, Irary.—The glove trade of 
this large central city of North Italy since 18G0 has increased 
mmarvellously, 80 much so that now it constitutes one of the most 
important branches of its commerce. Formerly the production was 
not sullicient for its own wants, and the gloves of Naples and 
France were brought to Milan, but at present, while Naples manu- 
factures 35,614 dozen pairs annually, Milan produces 150,000 dozen 
pairs, having some forty-five establishments, and employing thou- 
sanda of operatives. This city, therefore, not only no longer imports 
gloves from Naples and France, but now sends them in large 
quantities into France, England, Germany, Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
and America. The gloves manufactured at Milan are considered 
superior to those of any other Italian city, those of Naples being 
beautiful but not stronz, while Milan gloves are most excellent for 
wear. Commerce in this article between Milan and the cities of 
the United States would, without doubt, be very profitable to those 


engaged in it. 


TRADE REPORTS. 


*,* We shall he oliged for any accurate information from the various 
manufacturing centres that correspondents may consider useful 
tu send us. Names must be ajixed to all communications, 


Bevrast.—Hand-loom linens, brown.—For good makes of 
light linens for bleaching, and cloth for dyeing, and Hollands, 
demand continues of a fair moderate character, at late rates, 
Cambric handkerchiefs are in a moderate request, Stocks increa- 
sing. Diapers, damasks, drills, and heavy linens continue dull of 
sule; prices nominally unaltered. Powerloom.—Roughs. light 
linens for bleaching, and good makes of cloth for dyeing, and 


Hollands have been in moderate request, at prices previously 
Tuling. Heavy linens, linen handkerchiefs, damasks, and printing 


lawns are dull of sale, prices not fully tested. Diapers and drills 
are in fair request; stocks and prices show little alteration. 
Bleached and finished linens.—Taking into account the season of 
the year, transactions on home account have been of a fair average 
nature. Some orders for the spring trade have been placed. Con- 
tinental trade has been quiet, transactions entered into being only 
to supply present wants. American advices continue to be the 
reverse of satisfactory. Buyers have visited the market, and 
operated moderately. Stocks and prices generally show but little 
aleeation: 

Braprorn.—During the past month there has been an im- 
proved tone manifested, with rather more business in every branch 
of the worsted trade, atfording to the more hopeful an encouraging 
augury of the revival of business during the present year. In some 
classes of wool, such as fine Statlord and north country hogs and 
bright-haired sorts, prices are extremely firm, and in some kinds, 
such as blue and tine drawing, there is a hardening tendency in 
price. In worsted varus there is rather more activity in some 
departmenta, especially two-folds, and prices, which have a stitien- 
ing tendency, are more readily conceded. There is a good trade 
doing on home account, though the prices given are hardly re- 
muncerative. A steady business is done in the piece market, and 
prices are firm. 

Lrrns.—Jusiness has been extremely quict, and several failures 
have taken place; the turn of prices is in favour of the purchaser. 


LetcesTer.—All the manufacturers have been either engaged 
in stock-taking or preparing to do so; consequently lite material 
is required, and no work is given out. During the month, the 
trade has been flat and unsatisfactory, almost beyond precedent. 
For the above reason, there has not been much done in wools, 
which remain very firm in price. In some instances a slight 
advance has been obtained for lustre wools, and there is a growing 
feeling that more will be doing after the end of the month. The 
labs’ wool and underclothing branch is very quiet. Orders ar 
being booked for spring goods, and the cotton hosiery trade of 
Hlinckiey still shows signs of considerable: improvement, a good 
number of orders being placed for early delivery. The elastic web 
trade is somewhat improved, a fewlmore orders having been received 
for boot webs, which ae caused more work to be given out. Cords 
and braids are an average inquiry. 

Mancuester.—The large business done during the latter 
end of the year caused the past month to open with great firm- 
ness, Which, with slight fluctuations, has been fully maintained. 
The business done last month has in the aggregate been above the 
average, clearing out stocks, placing both spinners and manutfac- 
turers under contract for some weeks forward, and has caused 4 
slicht advance on the rates ruling at the close of 1su9, Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable results of shipments to India and 
China, they have continued on a large scale for some months past; 
the last reports from Caleutta state that business remains dull and 

rices unsatisfactory ; indeed, that some months must yet elapse 
fore it can recover from the etiects of the last two failures in the 
grain crops, even though the present one is good. In the face of 
these facts it is astonishing how buyers can have gone on ship- 
ping to the extent they have done, and it can only be accounted 
for by their timidity on the one hand—adding to this a too great & 
competition—arising from the exaggerated reports from time to 
time that the cotton supply would not be ample enough, and on 
the other that such must induce higher prices abroad. Should the 
receipts of cotton at the American ports continue on the same 
liberal scale as they have so far done, which is firmly anticipated, 
it is as firmly believed that its value will decline and that lower 
prices must rule before very long. Several additional failures have 
occurred here during the month among the amaller manufacturers. 
Notwithstanding the certainty of a considerable access of American 
cotton this year, prices rule about the sume as on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1868, The home trade demand has improved. In Twist 
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there has been a good business done for Calcutta and China, and a 
very fair demand for all other markets. The majority of spinners 
continue to be well engaged and stocks are light: prices in conse- 
quence have been fully maintained, and in some instances rule about 
dd. ie 1b. higher than those current at the close of last month. 
In the goods market the business of the month has been on a fair 
average scale, stocks generally are fully as light as they were a 
month ago, and many manufacturers are still under contract ; 
prices have been remarkably steady, with a slight upward tendency. 
4 Printing Cloths havo been dull of sale, but the production is not 
large, and stocks therefore have not materially increased, prices 
ar about 13d. per piece higher than they were. 

NoTTINGHAM.—Business in the lace trade has, on the whole, 
been quiet during the month, owing to most houses being engayed 
in stock-taking. In the value of goods generally there hes been no 
alteration. Thera is very little duing in brown nets, but manufac- 
turers still maintain the late advanced prices. In the silk depart- 
ment there is a slight improvement, but makers still complain of 
the scarcity of orders. ‘there has been more business.doing in the 
hoisery trade during the past month, in consequence of the harden- 
ing price of yarns, and there is a better demand fur the American 
trade. More orders are also placed for the home market, and, 
on the whole, business may be reported in a more satisfactory 
state. 

RocupatF.—Plain Flannels have boen sold to a fair extent, 
but Fancy Shirtings still rule inactive, and these goods can be 

urchased from stock at reduced prices. Tho demand for Wool 

been limited, nevertheless aaa 


—— 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND, 
Fvom November 20th to December 18th, 1869. 


Sidney | 
Pert | and Ade- | Tas- | New Total 
Phillip. ‘Queens-| Jaide | mania. Zouland) 7° 
lund. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 

Hosiery ae Se os 15.840 | 5.79) 1449 no 31,430 

Haberdashery ee “ $2.52) , 30023 9.020 v9 Qe. 105,735 

Mats aud Cups, Felt, &c. .. 4.326 401557) GO &. 16,399 

Hats—Straw .. oe ee 1,.32 758 30 5.185 

w Silke goo! oaast 745 

Aopece! and Slop@ . a BASIE | 35.92) 15,400 0 30490 | 119,428 

Upholstery and Furniture . 8.593 | 3Asd i 735 oe 7 2692 | 15,810 

Bagging — ,Guiauies and 

Sacky as .« (No) [169.880 | 67,850 93,990 1,200 | 98459 | 371.26) 

Blankets é re ee W138 | 19k | 2088 Sa 6.500 | 36.424 

Linens . aa aiee ase 12.157 { 937 65) 4.001 23.74) 

Cottons—plain oe on Is 852 4.381 4,485 GAs 42.619 
» —printed ., - 2122 6,083 Bid 798 
«» —cvloured .. hand eu Ce 1.879 Jzo! 2095 
Fisoneli we Se 15,931 | 2051 173' 4329 
Maslins ee a ue eae Ses 75 
Silks (C. W, and V) is 5.619 35 49 351 
Worsteds aud Woollens  .. 4280) 8.028 GH) ) 19,663 
Cottous, W. and D... rf 25,260 3,110 340 | 6.058 
Canvas . ee oe . 5 200 ee 179 
Rugs and Carpeta .. ae 5558 14ia 80; 2349 
Covers and Counterpanes., 1,326 183 oa 229 
Cord ige and Twine . cc 1,190 89% 714 
Millivery aie a or 11,954 1,555 85 | 2578 
Umbrellas and Parasols .. 270 Ms 2H 
Thread, . ae oe 619 95 Ni 
Oilcloth oe oe oe 1,253 80 1215 
Shirts ... oe ve oe 875 279 659 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 


From September 30th to October 
Apparel .. ie ‘ 


. oe e oe oe oe L404 

Bags and Sacks : ee as we: rear Laa7 
Canvas ae on aia Ne ee ae 1,997 
Carpets and Rugs... 5 cis ~~ és sia 696 
Caps and Hats . on ee - . or oe 8472 
Cordage and Twine .. . oe 2081 
Cottou ee oe . o cr oo as 
Drapery .. Ss me 8 - ea: ~ 87,5:7 
elt ae oe oe oe oe oe o an 10 
Floor Cluth a oi oe s oe aa 1 
Matting .. a ae se . ws ee . 129 
Sewing Machints.. s ais . bs 
Woolleus we ot Ses a . 1,S43 


VICTORIA. 
The Victorian Woollen and Cloth Manufacturing Company are 
about expending £3,000 on the extension of operations. A’ con- 
hyreon been accepted for the building improvements, amounting 


ers are {firm in their quotations. 


There has been a large meeting of wool-growers and merchants 
in Melbourne, and a resolution was passed attirming that the inter- 
ests of the growers would be furthered by more frequent sales in 
England. It is thought that it would be desirable to have sales in 
some of the leading provincial towns of England, and on the 
Continent also. The following gentlemen resident in England are 
invited to represent Victoria :—Messrs. Dalgety, Brooks, Gibbs, 
Moore, Murray, Kennard, Flower, M’Laren, Cnimside, Bostock, 
John Bell, Moore (of Hudderstield), T. Learmouth, Armytage, 
F. uth, R. Philpot, J. Alexander,. T. Biight (Liverpool), 
M’Comas, R. Sutherland, I’. Ormond, A. T. Thompson, J. Donald, 
If. Anderson, G. Cook, H. Longbottom (Leeds), J. 5. Swire 
(Liverpool), T. J. Sargood, and A. Macfarlane, with Messrs. Dal- 
gety and Co. as conveners. 


WOOL REPORT. 


The quantity coming forward during the month has not been so 
large as was anticipated, the continued rains and generally un- 
settled weather having not only retarded shearing operations, but 
also delayed the transit of numerous consignments which were 
en route to market. The clip is, however, beginning to come in 
more freely, and, doubtless, the warehouses will be {filled in the 
course of the next two or three weeks. (Extract from Messra. 
R. Goldsbrough and Co’s resort.) 

From October 11th to November Oth, eight ships cleared out 
from Port Phillip for Londoa with 32,150 bales of wool. 


NEW SOUTIT WALES. 


At the adjourned mecting on October 12, of wool-brokers, 
merchants, bankers, and others, at the Exchango, Sydney, it was 
resolved, * That the report now submitted be adupted, and the 
following gentlemen be appointed to forward the same, with tho 
resolution of the 5th October, to the committee named in Londen, 
with detailed explanations as to the points to which this meeting more 
especially invites them to direct their attention :—Mr. J. B. Watt, 
Ilon. John Hay, Mr. T. 8. Mort, Mr. C. Smith, and Mr. Shepherd 
Smith.” 

The report recommends inquiries to be made in London in the 
proper channels, and the following gentlemen aro invited to repre- 
sent New South Wales, viz:—Donald Larnach, Esq., W. I. De 
Salis, Idsq., W. Mort, Msq., E. Hamilton, Esq., Sir D. Cooper, Brt., 
J. Peters, f2sq., and F. H. Dangar, Exq. 

Tho gentlemen above-named are requested to confer with the 
committee which now revulates the sale of wool by public auction 
in London, and, trom that and other sourcea of information, to 
ascertain the reasons, if any, which uphold quarterly sales of the 
wools in these colonies in preference to bi-monthly, or even monthly 
sales; to inquire into the mode of warehousing, with a view of 
affording greater facilities for exhibiting the wouls of the different 
colonies szparately; to ascertain whether any reduction can be 
obtained in the existing charges; and, generally, in the interests of 
the colonists, to investigate the question whether any, and what, 
improvement, can be made in tno mode of selling Australian 
wools in London, &e., &c. 


QUEENSLAND. 


We are singularly fortunate with regard to the woather this 
season, and washing and shearing go on under favourable condi- 
tions, in so far as preparation of the staple is concerned. From the 
Downs district various contemporaries announce that the squatters’ 
busy time of the year may now be said to have fairly commenced. 
The large stations in the district have the sheds and washpools 
already in full operation. Un Jondaryan they are turning out not 
fewer than 15,000 shorn sheep in the week, so that they will get 
through their work much earlier than they did last year. On 
Jimbour they have got the new washpool in operation, and every- 
thing works smoothly and satisfactorily. It is calculated that at 
least 3,000 sheep can be washed per day. The price paid for 
shearing at most of the stations is about 3s. per score. Of the 
lambing very little is said; but that little is sutlicient to prove that 
the increase in the paddocks is not so large as under the old system. 
We heard the other day that from the large flocks within the 
fences the increase was only from 60 to 70 per cent. ; while in the 
open country, where shepherds had been employed, the increase is 
fully up to the average of former seasons. ven on such stations 
as Jimbour and Jondaryan, where both systems are in operation, 
this has been found to be the caso, and it is not improbable 
that in future years extra hands will be again taken on for the 
lambing. The recent rains have proved exceedingly benoticial 
to the country, and there will now be plenty of teed; stock 
will consequently become fat, and boiling will be more profitable 
than it has been for some months past. 
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The new clip from the western district is now beginning 
to come to the railway in considerable quantity. During 
the week several drays have arrived from Kooroora, and other 
stations on the Moonie River where shearing operations were 
commenced early in the season. Nearer to Dalby preparations 
for shearing are well forward, and in another week or two the 
sheds round about will be in full swing. 

Shearing operations are also being carried on briskly (says the 
Warwick Argus) in most of the neighbouring sheds. We have 
had an opportunity of seeing a good many samples of this 
season's clip. The sheepowners are evidently sparing no trouble 
to sustain the reputation of their brands. Among the samples 
we have seen may be mentioned one from Talai, which appears 
to us to be greatly superior to all the others; indeed it would 
be difficult to believe that wool could be got up in better or 
finer condition; and judging from the sample now before us, we 
one to see the Talgai brand occupy a top position in next year's 

es. 

The following account of the Wimmera shearing shed may be 
of interest to readers in England :— 

The shed contains about 100 hands, busily employed from 
shearing to packing, and haa been enlarged since last year to admit 
of the increased conveniences required. In the details of this 
model establishment for the garnering of the squatter’s harvest, no 
one within the walls is idle. Every man has work alwavs ready 
for him, by reason of the manner in which one department is made 
to doyetail into the other. From the radiating paddocks which 
supply the shed with sheep to the mode adopted for pressing, 
everything is as near perfection as possible. This year, owing to 
the dryness, it is found that there is great difficulty in keeping the 
washed sheep free from dust, but all that appliances can do is done 
in obviating the results of the dry season. Rushes and grass are 
strewn where the sheep trample thickly at the entrance to the 
poe and with care in the driving the fleeces are taken off with but 
ittle damage being visible to inexperienced eves. The tables aro 
piled with rolls of wool, apparently as white and pure in colour as 
were those of last year, and, so far as business and energy goes, 
the work is as well done, and offers just the same prosperous in- 
dices as ever. Shearing sheep, especially in Australia, appears to 
have been reduced to a science. Men have become so thoroughly 
skilful that they handle sheep and take off the wool with the 
system of machines, averaging the hour with the number with the 
most correct regularity. One is surprised on entering the shed 
from the quiet outside to see such an amount of life and effort 
within, there is nothing to be heard except the snips of shears in 
all directions, and the noises produced by the catching or turning 
of sheep. It seems as though the whole was a constant race be- 
tween the men, without any conversation during the working hours, 
How fast the result of quantity is attained may be seen by the bova’ 
constant hurrying to the tables with the fleeces, and the ateady de- 
mand made upon the ‘compartment’ for a supply for the press. 
The result obtains a practical shape on the wagyona, some,of which 
are filled and others waiting for their loads, so that parties may 
start in company. At the sheep-wash are the same features of 
order and industry, and the usual perfection ot cleanliness from the 
crescent spouts, 

From the foregoing, which is typical of many sheds in Queens- 
land, it will be seen that the sheep farmers of Australia are well 
pa their work ; but still it appears that English brokers are not 
above casting slurs upon the quality of their produce. A corres- 
pondent complains that the brokers who had his wool for sale, 
asserted that it was injured by the use of soda and hot water; 
while the fact was that he used no soda at all, and the water em- 
ployed was never allowed to exceed 110 degrees. Such reports as 
that are very disheartening to intelligent men who are dving all 
that can be done to properly prepare their wool for market. 

The fleeces of five rams shorn at Gowrie station a few days ago 
were found to weigh 57lbs. 

For cotton planting the season has been highly favourable, and 
many have planted who might not do so under less favourable 
circumstances. The ginning season is nearly over, and some of the 
crop is now upon the way to market. The general quality of the 
article is very fair, but next season, from the care devoted to the 
penn axeany and the selection of seed, an improvement is con- 

dently looked for. 


Brisbane Courter, Oct. 30, 1869. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


There have been several heavy falls of rain within the last four 


weeks. 
crops in several districts promise a large return, 5 


The average for the year is unprecedently low, but the 
others there 


will not be more than from five to seven bushels to the acre, but 
the general averaye ia likely to be fair. 

The clip of wool has been good, and the favourable news re- 
ceived by last mail has slightly brightened the prospects of those 
engaged in pastoral pursuits. Efforts are being made to improve 
existing arrangements for disposing of the wool in England. 


LivEerpoot Corron Market.—In our opinion, the future course 
of our cotton market will depend in a great measure on the state 
of affairs in China and Japan ; if the reported failure of the crops 
there is confirmed, and, in consequence, those countries compete 
with us as buyers of cotton in India, and draw away a tew hun 
thousand bales which would otherwise find their way to Europe, 
then we say that the supply for the ensuing twelve months will be 
deficient, and prices must necessarily advance considerably. If, on 
the other hand, the whole of the export of India be forwarded to 
Europe, then we shall only have just sufficient to carry on consump- 
tion at the same rate as during the past twelve months. We have 
consumed in Great Britain about 300,000 bales less during 1849 
than we did in 1468; consequently, our exports of manufactured 
goods show a deficiency to about the same extent, and our foreign 
customers are, therefore, better able to take our goods than they 
were twelve months ago. The stock of American cotton in Liver- 
iol is materially reduced ; consequently, the present value of this 
description is unduly enhanced in comparison with other kinds, and 
it is only natural to expect a decline as soon as the market is better 
supplied. East India cotton, on the other hand, must get more 
scarce every day fur many weeks to came, and we expect, therefore, 
the prices will gradually advance until they approach much more 
nearly to the value of middling American than they are at present. 


Woot Cincvtar.—We have had no material change in the 
general condition and prospect of the woollen trade. Manufacturers 
and dealers are amply stocked with all descriptions of Cape wool 
for present purposes, and the few private enquiries which are 
recorded have been made on the basis of the lowest quotations of 
the late series which buyers apparently regard as sufficiently safe 
to tempt purchases in excess of actual need. For February sales 
there is a prospect of from 40 to {0,U00 bales. 


Arrived. AtSeaperlast Import of the years 

advices, 1869, 1868. 

BALES, BALES, BALES. BALES 
Australian ........ 4170 11030 120544 121439 
Victorian .......... 4621 26517 206188 211243 
Van Dieman's Land 2l 2x2 17362 17920 
South Australia .... 1367 33015 66097 65173 
West Australia ....  — _ 4361 4175 
New Zealand ...... 716 1043 85329 81208 
CAPO ci5:0 i visa seee cee 9537 GU5 134163 141916 
Total.......... 20472 73292 634544 633134 


There is a reasonable prospect of firm prices in February, espe- 
cially for stapled wools, which, judging from Victoria accounts, are 
likely to be scarce, from the tenderness of staple in consequence of 
last year's drought. This may prove to the advantage of the more 
favoured districts and colonies where drought has not prevailed. 
The accounts from the manufacturing districts show a healthy state 
of activity, but without advance in rates. 

Sik CrrcvLar.—It is gratifying to be at last able to report & 
decided improvement in our market. Towards the middle of last 
month the trade commenced operating freely in China, Japan, and 
other silks; the large business which then ensued has continued 
without intermission, With this general demand prices naturally 
advanced, and the rise for some descriptions (particularly those 
hitherto disproportionately depressed) has been considerable, and 
the market has yet an upward tendency. Japans haye been par 
ticularly affected, and very high prices are now asked for best and 
medium sorts; the inferiority of some of the recent arrivals has 
enabled holders of old silks to realize at full rates. Bengals have 
been yery active, and importera having the disposition to meet con 
sumers, the greater portion of 800 bales arrived by last steamer was 
speedily disposed of. The silk least affected by the general im- 
provement is Canton, which, not having suffered to any Se 
extent in the depression so long existing, has experienced but ttle 
change in price, though a fair business has resulted from recent 
arrivals, Survah Bengal quoted 28s. to 288. 6d. 


r Recert vor CLEANING FeatHers.—Place the feathers to be 
cleaned on fine flour, then tap gently above over the expo 
surface. The attrition of the particles of flour will have the effect 
desired. 
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fgets Winter dresses are still worn at the pre- 
sent moment, those that are thought of and prepared 
for‘are for the demi-saison and ajay 
ooking materials—soft 


We already see very printanier 


mohairs (real goats’ 
hair) in light bril- 
liant shades of gray ; 


rial, very bright and 
glossy; and Chinie 
tissues of the same 
description in two 
colours, light brown 
and primrose, silver 
gray and blue or 
cerise colour, violet 
and mauve, green 
and fawn colour. 
These with fou- 
lard and glacé silks 
make up the most 
elegant walking cos- 


generally made 
with double skirted 

sses,and mantles 
to correspond, and 
trimmed with fine- 
ly fluted flounces, 
put on with a head- 
ing, and bound on 
either side with 
narrow sarcenet or 
satin ribbon. It 
will be fashionable 
to oe dresses of 
any of the pretty 
shades of ere 
which look so well 
In mohairs and 
other fancy mate- 
tials, with ribbon of 
some brighter tint, 
such as blue, green, 
Mauve, or even 
cerise colour. 

We have already 


1 a very pretty toilet of this style. It was silver-gray 
and mauve; the under skirt was trimmed with seven 
flutings ; the second skirt with one fluting only ; this second with the front waistcoat part. 


MARCH, 


NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 
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No. 19.—Iynoor Tortets. 


skirt was rounded and quite plain in front, it was divided into 
two wide lappets behind, which were draped and looped up 
. so as to form a very full tournure. i 


The bodice was open in 
front in the square shape, and trimmed with a fluting similar 


to those on the 
dress, but narrower. 
The mantle was 
of a circular shape 
at the back, but 
fastened at the 
waist with a large 
bow; in front it 
had rounded lapels, 
which were fastened 
down undera band; 
this mantle was also 
trimmed all round 
with flutings bound 
with mauve ribbon. 
But such toilets 
are as yet some- 
what remature, 
and for this month 
the complete cos- 
tume of plain Cash- 
mere is more suit- 
able. Paletéts are 
made so short as to 
be mere jackets, cut 
out in square tabs 
round the bottom, 
or sometimes short 
at the back only 
and longer in front 
—most of them are 
open in front with 
revers, and this 
fashion seems likely 
to remain in favour 
through the Spring 
and Summer, as 
also that of the 
wide open sleeves. 
Jacket —bodices 
are made to open 
in front like a coat, 
while the basques 
at the back are 
puffed out ; in front 
the bodice is in the 


shape of a waistcoat; sometimes the jacket is merely simu- 
lated by the trimming, and is in reality all of the same piece 


E 
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The complete costume is not now as exclusively made of 
but one colour as it was last year; on the contrary, it is often 
of two different tints. 

For instance, a costume of pearl-arey poult-de-soie is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, cut on the cross, above 
which there are three bands of brown velvet. The seeond 
skirt is also trimmed with a similar flounce and three velvet 
bands—it is looped up on one side with a chatelaine band of 
powlt-de-sove and velvet. A velvet trimming is put on in a 
square outline upon the high bodice; the sleeves are tight, 
with three velvet bands forming bracelets. Loose paletot, quil- 
ted, open at back, with lappels trimmed, like all the rest of the 
paletot, with bands of brown velvet, to which is added a 
short erimped fringe of the same colour. A sash with four 
wide loops at the back, forming a puff; and the sleeves, in the 
pagoda style, are trimmed to correspond. 

Our other costume is of myrtle green Cashmere ; it is com- 
posed of'a first skirt, trimmed with a very deep fluting, 
piped top and bottom with black satin. The tunic forms in 
tront two basques edged round with a fluting piped with 
satin, and is lengthened at the back with a train trimmed 
with a similar fluting all round, The bodice is gathered in 
the Russian style, with satin buttons, tight sleeves with 
fluting at the wrists. Very short loose paletot, lined with 
red flannel, slit open at the back and sides, with sleeves @ la 
juive trimmed with the same fluting. This costume also 
looks very well in black or coloured silk, with satin pipings 
to match. 

Silk dresses for the afternoon or evening (indoor) are 
made with bodices open in front, either in the shape of a 
heart or that of a square, upon a pretty lace chemisette. 
In this style we notice two dresses of blue silk, made for 
sisters. The skirt is trimmed with narrow pinked-out 
flounces, the last headed with a pinked-out ruche. The 
bodice, cut very low and square in front, is edged all round 
with a pinked-out ruche; the lower part of the bodice is 
arranged in pleats; at the sides a pinked-out gathered trim- 
thing forms bretelles; a waistband is fastened at the back 
witha number of loops, but no lappels, forming a sort of pou/f. 
The half-open duchess sleeves are alsotrimmed with a pinked- 
out ruche and a gathered flounce. A high chemisette and 
Marie-Antoinette sleeves of Valenciennes lace complete 
the toilet. 

In Paris ball toilets are still those which most occupy our 
couturi¢res. Spangled tulle and gauzes are much employed 
for light dresses, and crape de Chine is still as much in 
vogue as ever. 

Something is borrowed, as we have elsewherg noticed, 
from the Oriental style of dress in our modern toilets. The 
Odalisque scarf of crape de Chine fringed with gold or silver, 
i8 a good deal seen. 

Bonnets also are really becoming somewhat Oriental in 
shape and appearance. They are made of crape de Chine or 
black lace, with searf veils encircling the face and neck— 
not all unlike the head-dress of Turkish women. In front 
there is a diadem of fluted velvet, with flowers or feathers. 

Ladies in general will be found to prefer these veil 
coiffures to the very small velvet hat3, which have been long 
proclaimed suitable only for young girls. 

The hair is now certainly dressed Jess elaborately than it 
has been for some time—plaits for the daytime and curls 
for the evening are the most fashionable style of coiffure. A 
spanning of powder has been observed upon the blonde or 
chestnut curls of many a fair lady at the official balls; but 
great simplicity has been the distinctive mark of many 
among those whom recent changes in the political world 
have brought to the highest positions in Parisian society. 
Much has been talked about the plain high muslin dress of 
our Prime Minister’s young wife, and of the unadorned curls 
of her beautiful hair; but such examples have not yet had 
power to extinguish extravagance and luxuriance. 

A novelty is the velvet necklace, embroidered with pearls, 
small diamonds, and precious stones, which is now in great 


vogue with evening toilets; the necklace finished off in front 
with a cross or lappets, and in itself a suflicient ornament 
without any locket. Bracelets and bandeaux for the hair are 
made to match. At one of the Tuileries balls the Empress 
wore a set of black velvet with a Grecian pattern in small 
diamonds. 


(Later from Paris.) 


Complete costumes are evidently to continue their success 
during the demi-saison and all the Spring at least. They 
will be varied, however, by being made of two materials, two 
tints, and also two colours. In the latter case, modistes 
should bid ladies beware of glaring contrasts and unhar- 
monizing shades. The mixture of colours has always been 
a stumbling-block in the toilet, and perhaps for that reason, 
it is said so often of several people that they are never so 
well-lressed as when they are in mourning. Better a hun- 
dred times uniformity than badly matched colours, and 8 
plain black preferable to a great variety of tints. : 

A good theory and simple, is this: There should never be 
more than two positive colours in a lady's toilet; black and 
white not being reckoned as such. The two colours must 
harmonize well together. Lf one is neutral, let the other be 
well defined ; if one is dark, let the other possess a certain 
brightness. This vear, in toilets oftwo colours, the under skirt 
and mantle will be made of one colour, the dress of another. 
The flounces, of the same material as that part of the dress 
of which they form the trimming, will be edged with cross- 
strips or pipings of the other colour. This will not be uni- 
versal fashion, great numbers will be made of one tint, and 
many of two shades of the same colour. 

Several hues of red, more or less mixed, some bordering 
upon violet, others nearly orange, are in favour—Caroubier, 
Jleur de Judée, and Lacifer (fire-red) are among the most in 
vorue. Ladics must be counselled to avoid blending such 
shades with other colours except grey or black, especially for 
wearing by day. = 

Light green shades are very much sought after for the 
evening. The newest are the water of the Nile green, almond 
myrtle and colthri green, the latter very brilliant, with spark- 
ling golden yellow lights; in velvet or satin it calls to mind 
the brizht plumage of beautiful birds of the West Indies. 

Much has been spoken of a dress of the water of the Nile 
colour, worn at one of the Tuileries balls by a young countess. 
Of the lightest of tissues, it was looped up all round with 
large water-lilies, and their long and graceful foliage. A 
simple lily, with leaves falling over the hair, formed the head- 
dress. 

This dress has been imitated many times, for Ophelia’s 
toilet is the rage. But many would have done well to re 
member that the limits of the sublime closely touch the 
limits of the absurd. 

Young ladics’ dresses are uniformly made very simple, of 
tarlatan, with draperies and narrow flounces. They are 
either all white, all pink, or light blue or green. 

Married ladies, on the contrary, continue to dress elaborately. 
The tunie does not exclude flounces, nor a double skirt, nor 
atrain, and the under skirt is always very much trimmed. 

Very frequently the toilet is composed of a light dress 
placed over a slip of silk, all the front part covered with light 
trimmings, flowers and lace. You see also the train-shaped 
skirt which is made so as to be able to carry it over the arm; 
this dress is of rich silk, and not much trimmed, excepting 
with cross-strips, loops or pleated ruches of the same material; 
for ladics find that light trimmings soon get spviled at balls 
where the crowd is great. The low bodice opens in front 
upon a plastron of lace, to correspond with the under skirt 

This train thrown over the arm is apt to daunt young 
ladies, and it requires a graceful carriage. For those whe 
fear this duchess-like fashion, trains are made to be looped 
up at pleasure by a very easy process. 

Svening or grand reception dresses are very generally 
made with a train. 
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AT TIIE PARIS MODISTES AND MAGASINS. 


E establishment of Messrs. Laur, rue St. Joseph, one 

of the most important houses de confection in Paris, 
in preparing at this moment a great variety of opera cloaks 
is white cloth or cachemire, trimmed with a bias of coloured 
velvet. The rotonde, with hoods of various forms, is the 
prettiest model ; it is also made with a simple collar, or a 
pelerine with deep silk fringe. 

This house also makes up mantles in poult-de-soie and vel- 
vet, characterized by much good taste and ingenuity of design ; 
the newest forms are gored behind and half-fitting, some- 
times straight and flowing in front, sometimes also drawn in 
round the waist by a belt. We give, in order to be more 
exact, a description of some of the newest models. These 
are in velvet. 

A half-fitting jacket, forming a double shawl behind and 
vest. Louis XV. in front, trimmed with guipure. 

Mantle, scarf-shaped in front and tight-fitting behind at 
the waist; tunic formed of three superposed flounces in 
guipure. 

ge and long mantle, very elegant, without sleeves ; it 
forms a shawl in front trimmed with a deep fringe and rich 
corresponding designs in passementerie. 

The materials—both velvet and trimmings—made up by 
this house, are of first-class qualities. Let us now pass to 
the new confections in poult-de-soie. 

Half-fitting paletot with revers in front, trimmed 
with a bias in poult-de-soie, edged with satin. It should be 
understood that there is but very little velvet now employed 
in the trimmings of these confections—simply enough to give 
a finish and impart a little novelty. 

Paletot, fitting to the waist, and split open behind and 
trimmed with diamonds of satin and velvet. 

Mantle, nearly tight-fitting, with a large pleated basque, 
forming a skirt behind and rounded off in front. 

Mantle, drawn in by a belt, or band, with a flounce 
bordered with satin. Guipure arranged so as to forma square 
bodice cut low, ; long flaps fall-down in front over the dress. 

All the mantles of this year are distinguished by sleeves 
of very various and eccentric forms. Some are puffed, some 
are open; the very large paletot sleeve has also again become 
quite the fashion. 

Amongst the newest forms in straw bonnets, which we 
have seen at the establishment of Messrs. Chaumonot this 
month, we must mention the bonnets in fine Belgian straw, 
of very striking shape. The raised brim forms a rouleau ; 
there is a very high crown and waved curtain. The Chapeau 
Directoire with border raised in a roll, arched brim, and a 
curtain. 

Gimps, quite plain, and silk gimps in straw-colour and 
white, are proclaimed likely to be a great success this spring. 

Amongst the new hats not yet out is to be remarked the 
“ Talien,” very high, large high square crown, one side very 
much turned up and quite straight. 

Chain and ball ornaments in silk constitute the trimmings 
for straw bonnets, and these seem to be the present greatest 
novelty. The house of Chaumonot makes a speciality of 
this department. 

With the present dresses the greatest possible care is 
necessary, modistes should inform their patronesses, in the 
manner of arranging the petticoats. The skirt question is 
of great importance regarded from the point of ele- 
gance. 

The petticoats from the establishment of Messrs. Baudclicr 
and Roche are perfect in style. First, there is the “ Metter- 
nich” erinoline, which is only 68 inches round, and is open 
at the knees to permit sitting down with facility ; the crivo- 


line “ Louis XV.,” larger at the hips than below, is very 
suitable for stout figures. Petticoats with steels are intended 
to be worn with short costumes. 

To support the trains of long dresses this house makes 
the tunic “ vert-vert” in muslin, with one flounce all round, 
and a series of flounces superposed. Under this skirt ought to 
be worn a petticoat of thick corded muslin, with adouble flounce 
round the bottom. For an indoor toilette, or for the theatre, 
are worn the crinoline petticoat without steels, with towr- 
nure independent, the tournure, “ Grande Duchesse,” and the 
half-skirt with tournure, or puff. 

With respect to the upper petticoats of this establishment, 
they are in very light woollen fabrics, light colours of many 
shades, trimmed with coloured braids forming Oriental 
arabesques. 

Next, we have to remark the flowers from the house of 
Coudré (formerly Tillman), which are wonderfully delicate 
and mounted with consummate art. For young ladies they 
are making, as dress trimmings, lilies of the valley, white 
campanulas, blue periwinkles, and convolvuluses of all shades. 
The newest trimmings for ball dresses and coiffures are com- 
i of tuberoses, mounted on a flexible stalk, chestnut 

lossoms in bunches, and bunches of the lovely wistaria. 
‘We saw many wreaths for head-dresses, some in geranium 
blossoms, with foliage of the natural colour or tinted. 
Bunches of black and gold grapes, wreaths of white narcis- 
sus, water-lilies, and the Bignonia. Ball-dress trimmings 
are also formed of rhododendrons, of cacti on stems, of 
hyacinths of all shades, and heaths ; apple-blossoms mounted 
in bunches, scented, and with dew-drops, for dresses of coloured 
tulle; and finally, the flowers of the cherry-laurel, which 
have an excellent effect when employed as a coiffure, or 
distributed artistically amid the undulating folds of tulle. 
These are amongst the newest flowers to be remarked at the 
establishment of Coudré; and these, ladies may. be safely 
recommended to wear who wish to be elegantly dressed, and 
in the very last style of Parisian fashion. 

Costumes in silk, or poult-de-soie, are replacing those more 
recently worn in velvet. For the street, the promenade, or 
the country, they are still made short. Long dresses are 
never seen at present, except for the carriage drive, or for 
indoor wear; that is to say, for morning, dinner, or evening 
dress. 

A few new models we proceed to notice :— 

Costume in poult-de-soie, of a new tint, in grey, which is 
called feutre (felt grey) ; it it is composed of an under skirt 
ornamented with a deep pleated flounce, surmounted by a 
thick ruche (scalloped). The second skirt is formed by an 
apron, draped at the sides and kept in its place by a garland 
ot bows. A deep fringe runs round the edge of the tunis, 
with two pendant bows, the ends of which descend as low as 
the edge of the under skirt. Body is open, trimmed with a 
ruche scalloped in four folds, fastened by a bow. Tight 
sleeve trimmed with a ruche, forming frill. 

Costume in black poult-de-soie. A very deep pleated 
flounce is placed round the bottom of the skirt; it is sur- 
mounted by a flounce in white plain crape, pleated also, this 
flounce being covered by black lace. Tunic Pompadour 
trimmed with black lace over white plain crape. Body with 
basques marquises in front, with a large bow behind; a 
Louis XV. sleeve. 

A fancy costume in Japanese foulard, white, with mauve 
stripes. It is trimmed with vielet. velvet and Valenciennes 
lace; round the skirt there are two pleated flounces trimmed 
with Valenciennes, a heading of violet. velvet to each 
flounce. Tunic raised behind en powff trimmed with a pleated 
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flounce, Valenciennes lace, and violet velvet. Jacket with imitated from the Pompeian. As it is modernized, however, 
“bee” basques (so called because they are made in the form to the taste of the present day, it acquires additional light- 
of the wings of these insects), trimmed with a pleated ness and grace. Simple parures, those in which the form is 
flounce, Valenciennes lace, and violet velvet. Open body everything, are made in gold of two colours, red or brilliant 


il 


No. 20.—Mornine anp Visitina Dresses. 


trimmed with a Henri IV. open sleeve with same trim- gold, and the yellow or dull gold, and by the contrast of 
ming. these two metallic tints very beautiful effects are obtained. 
These are the latest novelties we have seen amongst the Thus we see quantities of jewellery in the red gold beaut 
new models at the establishment of Jourdan and Aubry. fully carved in fretwork: large square crosses, long ef 
The setting of jewellery most in fashion at present is that rings, medallions, &. Very few brooches, however, sf 
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seen—they seem to have quite gone out of fashion at pre- 
sent. Diamonds are worn in what is called invisible setting. 
It is with difficulty that one perceives the gold thread which 
supportsthem. The heavy settings are now quite out of favour. 


admirable workmanship and setting of the gems. Diamond 
brooches are not now worn in the body of the dress, but, 
transformed into aigrettes, they are placed in the hair; and 
this is the new ornament par ewcellence. It is seen in an 


=FS 


No. 21.—Eventne ToILets. 


We remark pink cameos, mounted with pearls, as jewel- 
lery to be worn with demi-toilette, and for rich parures, rubies 
or sapphires, surrounded with diamonds, or else black pearls, 
emeralds, or opals. Notwithstanding their great value, the 
principal characteristic of these ornaments consists in the 


infinite variety of ingenious forms. At the manufactory of 
Rouvenat, they are every day creating new models. 

The house of Agnellet (specially noticeable for bonnet and 
hat shapes) is preparing this season a great variety of new 
forms, which prove in what direction the modern bonnet is 
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becoming modified, or rather amplified. We are sensibly 
advaneing on the return road to larger bonnets. Several of 
the new Spring bonnets are complete, that is to say, have 
brims, crown, and curtain. The brims are rolled and turned 
up in the form ofa diadem; the curtains are straight, or 
waved, or else fall en casque, (like the neckpiece of a helmet) 
on the chignon. The long falling cotffures will be accom- 
panied by the curtains of the bonnets, which will be some- 
times even double. It is impossible to give a list of all the 
new forms which may be seen here in infinite variety, and 
are only known by number; we cau give no more than these 
general indications. Hats will be worn high, with flat bor- 
ders, rolled or turned up at one side only; others fall in a 
sort of a vizor-shape upon the forehead, and are raised 
behind, @ la Napoleon. The form Henri IIL., high anda 
little pointed, seems destined to have a great success. The 
toque will be worn no longer; it seems to be quite decided 
that it will not make its appearance this spring. 

The tissue most in favour this winter for ball toilettes, 
dinner, evening, and all dressy occasions, is the crépe de 
Chine. This soft silky stuff is not liable to crumple, and 
lends itself to all the combinations of the fashions. It can 
be draped as atunic on dresses of poult de soie, or satins of the 
same tint. Poult de sote suits best for young ladies, and satins 
for young, or even middle-aged, married ladies. The dis- 
tinctive mark of the most elegant Lall dresses consists in the 
amount of poufs in tulle and the profusion of flowers which 
cover them. 

Odalisque scarfs will have some success, but they will not 
become general, notwithstanding the predictions of Eastern 
fashions with which we have been menaced. 

Very notable changes are being made in the new ball- 
dresses. The principal modification is in the style of the 
corsage. Short waists and round ceintures will be no longer 
worn, but bodies peaked, or with basques, rounded, pointed, 
square, in folds, or cut; the forms are innumerable. They 
are making even for this use garlands of flowers which will 
suffice as a berthe to the corsage. A simple chemisette covers 
the shoulder. Tow dresses, square or en chale, are equally 
worn. Bruges Jace is in great favour this winter; it is 
placed en revers on velvet or satin dresses. Coiffures are 
made of it as well as bonnets for visiting, or the theatre. lor 
toilettes de ville, poult de soie is very generally employed; the 
newest colours are Russian grey, sea-green, myrtle-green, 
with fringe to match. The greater portion of these short 
and elegant costumes, is composed of an underskirt in 
silk, trimmed round the bottom with one or with two deep 
flounces, with a little white muslin flounce trimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace and pleated, which shows under the flounce of 
silk. The tunic, more or less raised, will be equally trimmed 
with the same narrow muslin flounce. This is one of the 
newest and most elegant noveltics. 

Lingerie is of great importance in connection with this 
new fashion of collerettes, ruffles, and pleated fichus. All 
kinds of lace are employed for these parures, from rich point 
for the more important toilettes, to imitation Valenciennes for 
the simpler. Pleats are the rage at: present in lingerie ; they 
are scen employed on dressing jackets and gowns, chemises, 
drawers, bottoms of petticoats; in fact, on all articles of 
feminine under and over linen. Pocket handkerchiefs are 
trimmed after the same manner, with a pleating bordered 
with Jace, or else an insertion of Valenciennes placed be- 
tween the hem and the middie of the handkerchicf, that is 
of those for demi-toilette. Handkerchicts for parties are 
trimmed with an point @ Angleterre, with real point, or 
preferably, with Bruges Jace. 

In the erent manutactorics of merinos an} woollen. stuffs 


“have complete sets. 


they are at present secking to perfect a material or stuff 
called erépe de laine, which, not having perhaps exactly all 
the appearance of erépe de Chine, has at least its lightness 
and elasticity. This erépe de laine, which requires for its 
manufacture very exact and elaborate preparation and finish, 
will be of great serviee in the cause of feminine elegance. This 
may be regarded as certain, forthe last patterns we have seen 
were evidently all but successful in reaching absolute per- 
fection. In France, we have no doubt, this new material 
will produce considerable sensation throughout the trade ; 
and we advise English manufacturers to procure patterns 
and specimens immediately. 


(Later from Paris.) 


The lightest and most vapoury dresses are those most in 
vogue for ball-dresses this season. For a young girl one has 
just been sent home, of white tarlatan, composed of pleated 
flounces laid down with a ribbon of white satin. A rounded 
tunic with pleated flounce, raised up by white satin puff bows. 
Body with pleated berthe, and long white satin sash. 
Another, for the same party, was of white satin, with demi- 
train, trimmed at the bottom with bouillons of tulle. Tunic 
of tulle ornamented with a flower of point d Angleterre ; 
vine-leaves and blossom set round the petticoat, and fastening 
the looped-up tunic. On the body, in white satin, the same 
trimming of artificial flowers, and point d'Angleterre at the 
top of the body and round the basques. 

White seems to be in extraordinary favour at the moment. 
Light sea-green, or Water of the Nile, is alsoa la mode, 
especially since the Empress wore a dress of that shade at 
her first ball. But this tender colour does not suit every- 
body; it is only suitable for fair skins; dark people must 
never be advised to wear it. 

For bonnets, not permitted to be seen except by those who 
have the entrée into the arcana, ercpe de Chine, of all shades, 
will play a great part in the coming fashions : already charming 
chapeaux of this are trimmed with flowers, or with corre- 
sponding feathers. We have been shown also some bonnets 
ot black velvet, trimmed with point d@ Angleterre or Bruges. 
Very distingué were these, with just a flower or a plume of 
feathers. 

The Henry III. jewellery has had a great success this 
season ; high narrow diadems, mounted combs, long earrings 
with stones, and necklaces in the same style, are adopted by 
the first of our fashionable people. Less elaborate jewellery 
is of gold engraved, or in fretwork ; almost all young ladies 
The large cross has replaced the 
medallion ; it is excessively pretty with a low dress, and is 
held by a black velvet ora coloured ribbon matching the 
dress. 

Coiffures we have noticed composed of a single feather 
drooping over the long plaits, with an aigrette of flowers on 
each side, others of feathers set round arose or some favourite 
bloom. These coiffures were for ladies whosedancing days 
had passed, and whose faces had a peculiar stamp. Feather 
trimmings are now also put on walking-dresses, and even 
ball-dresses. Those most in vogue are ostrich, or peacock— 
the neck feathers of the latter going beautifully with the new 
blue and green silks, as the pheasant harmonizes with the 
bright chestnut brown. As a piece of novelty, we saw 
partridge feathers disposed very prettily in bands on grey 
velvet. The muff to match the toilet: is still the thing, but 
it is late now to speak of these. Boots also must be worn 
of the colour of the dress: gilt heels are the last extravagant 
idea, and they look deliciously well. The bows on shoes are 
retained, but are worn much higher—above the instep—now. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 


V J HITE dresses predominate ia the ball-room. The happy 

times of Saint Muslin, imagined by M. Victorien Sardou, 
are notas yet, but we express our satisfaction at the symptom 
of good taste. Nearly all women are pretty in white; bru- 
nettes appear brighter, and blondes more poetic. 

A woman. of intelligence and bon gott chooses her toilets 
judiciously, and never wears anything unsuited to her style 
or complexion ; her choice once made, she takes no further 
trouble, feeling satisfied she is well-dressed. Why should 
a lady disfigure herself by wearing green, when blue is 
more becoming, or 
mauve when she 
ought to have red, 
&e., &e.? 

Woman’s mission 
is to please: when 
not the outer world, 
her husband and her 
children. This home 
duty ought never to 
be neglected. Men 
have too many pre- 
texts for absence 
from home, and this 
disinterested coun- 
sel is of more im- 
sles than may 

supposed. 

Indoor costume 
ought to be prettier 
than that for the 
street: this should 
never be forgotten. 
A woman ought al- 
ways to be in a neat 
toilet fit to be seen 
by any  chance- 
comer, and not in 
the slatternly dress 
too common with 
many French ladies 
who make a great 

show when out of 
doors. When the 
home toilet is what 
it ought to be, the 
rest is never far 
amiss. 

Bonnets will be 
larger this spring, 
ifnotin appearance, 
at least in shape; 
they are to be more 
complete, which will 
render them more 
difficult to make, 
and the assistance 
of a milliner, with which many clever women have for some 
time past dispensed, will become an absolute necessity. 

n-milliners, gentleman dressmakers, if you prefer the 
term, still play a great part in the fashions, and to them we 
must attribute the extravagant prices paid for ladies’ toilets. 
Notwithstanding their overweening arrogance, they are ex- 
tensively patronized by our élégantes, who will pardon any- 
baa in the person who enables them to dress better than their 
rivals, 


I have lately heard that a couturiére, just commenced busi- 
ness, denies the utility of the measuring tape, and takes all 
measures with his hands. When a new customer has chosen 
her dress and agreed to the price, he takes the measures 
himself (never entrusting this duty to any other person) by 
merely spanning the lady’s waist, observing the distance 
between his thumbs; he proceeds in the same manner for 
the back, the arms, the bosom, &. Any new aera ei is, 
of course, somewhat astonished by this novel proceeding, 
but soon gets used to it, and sees setae) Raga copane | in 

this very primitive 
mode of taking mea- 
sures. So much de- 
pends on habit. 

Some of these gen- 
tlemen set so high 
a value on their ser- 
vices that they have 
to be entreated and 
implored for some 
time ere they will 
condescend to ac- 
cept an order, and 
the applicant must 
always be provided 
with letters of re- 
A commendation from 
BN one or more of rie 
leading ladies in the 
wont fashion. 

To crown ll, 
there are whole 
weeks during which 
a certain illustrious 
dressmaker sternly 
refuses all orders. 
His inspiration has 
quitted him, and 
nothing but pro- 
found repose will 
enable his imagina- 
tion to recover its 
lucidity. See what 
the weight of care 
will do! 


FOREIGNERS’ FETES. 


Toe word “fo- 
reigner” shines in 
the Parisian ima- 
gination with the 
lustre of a diamond. 
It is enshrined in 
the chased gold of 


No, 22.—Watxina anv Inpoor Dresses, madrigals. The dei- 


ties from beyond the 

seas and from the 
hither side of the mountains may cry with Cesar, veni, vidi, 
vici. The Americans are at the moment in the van. 

You ask a Minister's wife, or any exalted personage, to 
favour you with an invitation for Madame de . “She 
is,” you will say, “a charming person; her husband bears 
an ancient French name, dating from the Crusades; and on 
her mother’s side, she has royal blood in her veins.” 

For answer you will get a wry face, and the words: 

“Oh! nobility is of little account now-a-days!” 


— 


ee 
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“Thompson, Johnson, Wilson, any son, it makes no differ- 


Her father was a bootmaker, and her husband a 
No matter, she isan American, snd ‘ 
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“But you will surely invite Madame V. , the wife of 
the illustrious man of science? His books are held in high ence. 
poch.” Chicago pork merchant. 
that is enough!” 


estimation, and his discoveries mark an e; 
““Pshaw! men of science care little about society.” 
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No. 23.—WaLxkrina axp Visitrna Torers. 


At tue last ball at the Hotel de Ville a fair lady of Berlin 
made quite a sensation. Had she been French, would any one 


Next speak of one not a French woman. 

“A foreign lady! of what country, pray?” 

“¢ American.” have noticed her ? Indeed not. A hundred fair Parisians there 

“ Adorable !” present surpassed her in beauty, but she was a “foreigner.” 
All the celebrities of Paris got themselves presented to 


“Her name?” 


we ee 


Oe 
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her. Gustave Doré, Augier, Auber, Alexander Dumas,jun., ‘‘foreigners” was intelligible ; travelling was then tedious and 
even the Preféct, offered their homage tothe new-comer. Now, expensive. Only the best of the cosmopolitan beau monde 
let a Parisian lady wander to distant countries. At Vienna, then visited Paris; at that period, foreign ladies shone like 
if she has not thirty-two quarterings in her heraldic shield, radiant stars in the drawing-rooms of Paris: the Princess 


No, 24.—Wa1xine axp Visitixe Torets. 


every door will be closed against her; in London, if she be 
not a lecturer or an equestrian, nobody will notice her; in 
New York and Havanna, if she has not an income of three 
millions, people will turn their backs on her. 

Some fiye-and-twenty years ago, this infatuation about 


Belgiojoso, the Duchess Litta, the Countess Apponyi, the 
Countess Samiglof, the Princess de Lieven, the Princess 
Czartoriska, the Marchioness Palavicini, well deserved the 
incense burnt at their feet. But now all the world and his 
wife comes, and all are not nice. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


T is now our task, instead of exact description of one 
particular form, or of a few precise modes, to speak of 
toilets, which all, more or less, bear the stamp of fancy 
costumes, or at any rate of toilets which each one chooses as 
it seems good in her eyes. This makes the modiéstes’ work 
more diflicult by fir, but it will serve to rub up their wit, 
and make them more inventive than ever. 

The dress of remarkable historical people is imitated with 
the greatest scrupulousness; and thus we hear of the Medici 
dress, the La Vallitre dress, the Marie Antoinette dress, 
being wern by such and such a lady. 

If a Parisian couturiére is requested to compose a fashion- 
able dress, her plan is now to ask what style of costume her 
customer prefers, and from what historical period she is to 
seek “inspiration.” It is not from one special period only 
that Fashion at this day borrows ideas—it is from & number 
of successive but distinct periods, each of which has its own 
ara style. These periods range from about that of the 

enaissance and Francis I. to that of th2 Second Empire ; 
but, did any lady wish for a dress after the fashions in vorue 
under Charlemagne, or even yet earlier, an educated Parisian 
Dressmaker would rout out old pictures and documents, so 
as to make up a costume completely conformable to the tra- 
ditions of the times. 

But the grandes dames of the capital have not been content 
this winter with studying historical costumes; they have 
given full scope to extravagant fancies in the matter of la 
toilette. Every coutrast has been tried, every style adopted, 
and models borrowed from every part of the world—from fur- 
loving Russia to the poetical and splendid regions of the East. 

The elegant Empress herself, whose taste is universally 
acknowledged to be faultless, has been far more fanciful in 
her toilets this year than she generally is. One of the most 
unusual sorts of trimmings she has attempted consists of 
narrow strips of very dark sable fur upon white satin, It 
is somewhat illogical and very Russian to use fur as a trim- 
ming for a ball dress, but it is by no means inelegant ; and, 
indeed, a narrow fur border is, after all, no warmer to wear 
than one of feathers. 

One of the most remarkablo ball toilets worn at the 
Tuileries by: Her Majesty was a dress of pale green satin, 
covered with a half-skirt of puffed white tulle, spangled with 
silver, and trimmed round the bottom with a narrow border 
of dark sable fur. In the hair, white guelder roses, and a 
bandeau of diamonds ; necklace of black velvet, studded with 
a Grecian pattern of diamonds, and sash of the same colour 
to complete the toilet. 

A much stranger dress than this, worn by one of tho 
ladies of the Court, was of yellow satin, with a long Court 
train, trimmed with bouillons of white tulle and flutings 
of brown satin. For the coiffure, feathers of the same 
colours, fastened on with a silver aigrette. 

Gold sparkles in most ball toilets. Tulle, spangled with 
gold and silver, is much employed for tunics, and delicate 
garlands are embroidered upon the dresses of erépe de Chine 
now so much in vogue. 

Silver embroidery is perhaps of a still more distinguished 
style than gold. 

In the Oriental style one of the most lovely dresses we 
have scen is one of Turkish blue poult-de-soie, trimmed 
round the bottom with a deep point-lace flounce ; above this 
there is a tunic of hlue crape, ornamented with a rich bor- 
der of silver braid work, and a silver fringe. The tunic was 
looped up on one side with a bunch of white roses and long 
silver leaves. 

Other hall toilets are quite as rich and elegant, though 


less eccentric. One, for instance, is of white crape, orna- 
mented about half-way up the skirt with a garland of pink 
geraniums, arranged in seallops. Over this first skirt a 
short one of point-lace is stretched plain in front, and 
fastened at the back in two large lappets, with a bunch of 
flowers; the low bodice is finished off in two rounded 
basques, trimmed with lace and pink geraniums. A low 
fichu of white crape is worn over. This toilet is very youth- 
ful, simple, and in good taste. 

Another is of white tarlatan, with narrow pinked-out 
flounces coming half-way up the skirt, and strewn all over 
with small bows of black velvet. The Camargo tunic is 
trimmed with similar small flounces, and looped up on either 
side with bows and long ends of black velvet. The square 
bodice has Louis XV. bretelles of black velvet. Nothing 
can be more simple or tasteful than this dress for a young 
lady. A few bright pink or red flowers should be placed on 
the bosom and in the hair to heighten up the sombre tint of 
the trimming. 

Satin dresses, trimmed with soft feather borders, are fashion- 
able both for ball and reception dresses, and are even worn 
in the daytime for grande toilette. 

In a trousseau, which is being prepared for a rich and 
elegant young lady, were two dresses of this style. 

The first is of black grosgrain silk, with a very long train; 
at the back there are paniers trimmed with a border of black 
curled feathers and a deep edging of black guipure lace. The 
bodice is high, but a low one is simulated by a similar feather 
border and lace edging. 

The second is of dark garnet-coloured gros de Lyon—a 
magnificent silk tissue; it is also train-shaped; there is 8 
jacket bodice with square lappets in front, and a pointed 
postillion basque behind. The whole is edged with a very 
narrow border of black feathers and with Chantilly lace. The 
lower part of the bodice is fastened with three velvet buttons, 
the upper part remains open with velvet revers of the colour 
of the dress, ornamented with feathers and lace. The pagoda 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond, velvet bows being added 
to the bend of the arm. <A white lace chemisette and en- 
gageante sleeves of the same complete this very tasteful toilet. 

It may be useful also to describe the bride’s dress. It is 
of magnificent white satin. The skirt is trimmed round the 
bottom with a narrow gathered flounce, above which falls 
another deep flounce, also of satin, with a bow of white 
feathers ; a second skirt formed a small apron in front, and 
at the back two wing-shaped lappets, which are joined to- 
gether under a satin puft; this second skirt is trimmed all 
round with a satin fluting, edged with lace, and headed with 
a narrow feather border. The high bodice is ornamented 
with a feather border which simulates a fichu at the back and 
a square outline upon the bosom. The sleeves, & sabots, are 
ornamented with a lace border, divided by a narrow satin 
fluting from a strip of feathers. 

The dress made for the bride's mother is of caroubier 
(carob-tree) coloured grosgrain silk. The train-shaped skirt 
has no trimming, but the bodice—separate from the skirt— 
is handsomely trimmed. This bodice is made with one 
point behind and two in front. A full tournure forms two 
paniers, trimmed with a handsome border of black lace 5 
the bodice is trimmed round the bottom with a satin fluting, 
which also forms a heading to the lace border of the paniers. 
The sleeves are open and cut square at the bottom; the 
opening, edged with a satin fluting, is lined with white satin; 
a pleated bow of satin ribbon is placed upon the upper part. 

Several shades of red are very fashionable besides the 
caronubier colour, which is a brownish red. The newest tints 
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are fleur d’ Indée—a Led gw red—and Lucifer red, which is 
the colour of fire—red bordering upon orange. These 
colours look remarkably well in velvet, grosgrain silk, and 
satin, and ribbons are made to match. Dresses of such rich 
material look best trimmed with black velvet or feather bor- 
ders, and black lace. Pale green tints are also in great 
favour, especially for evening dresses. The water of the Nile 
n, and almond green, are amongst the prettiest shades. 
or velvet and satin, colibri green is rich and brilliant; it is 
a k green, with golden yellow lights, which are most 
ahaxe in the folds of fashionable draperies. All these 
tints are reproduced in crépe de Chine, the success of which 
is still on the in- 
crease, and which 
will remain the 
favourite of the 
female toilet during 
the spring and sum- 
mer. Nothing can 
be prettier, softer, 
more brilliant, 
lighter, and at the 
same time firm and 
durable, than this 
beautiful fabric, the 
high price of which, 
unfortunately, ren- 
ders it unavailable 
for general use; but 
this fact will be re- 
garded by some 
ladies as an addi- 
tional quality. 
Though the ma- 
jority of ball dresses 
ve been this win- 
ter rich and splendid 
rather than light 
and vapoury—al- 
most all ladies wear- 
ing heavy trains of 
velvet, satin, and 
poult - de - soie — 
there havebeen some 
exceptions ; among 
the most generally 
admired was the 
Ophelia dress of 
white or pale green 


crapeor gauze,grace- 
fil oped up with 

garlands and deli- 

cate bunches of flow- “ =e 
ers. The idea was — 


of course borrowed 
from the charming 
Nilsson, who wears 
with such poetical 
grace her lovely, 
simple dress. 

épe de Chine is now made of every imaginable shade of 
eolour—pink, blue, maize, green, mauve, cerise, and greys 
of every sort. 

In black, erépe de Chine makes up extremely tasteful 
mourning evening toilets. As modistes are often asked for 
hints for such toilets, we will describe one we admired a 
short time ago. 

The under-dress was of black glacé silk ; an upper-skirt 
of black erépe de Chine was looped up with white roses, 
with black Heated foliage. The low bodice of black silk 
was trimmed with crape draperies and sprays of similar 
roses on the bosom and shoulders. Light garland of roses 
inthe hair. Black tulle may be, of course, employed in- 
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stead of crépe de Chine should the latter be considered too 
expensive. 

The plain high bodice was long the only one made for all 

but dressy evening toilets, when it was replaced by a low 
one ; now it is no longer so, and dress bodices are made of 
so many shapes that it is difficult to decide which is, in fact, 
the most fashionable. Some bodices are open in the shape 
ofa heart, some are square, some with revers, like coats, 
others are made like waistcoats, and others, again, remain 
entirely open in front upon a pe of lace or embroidery ; 
there are jacket bodices, and bodices with points, tunic 
bodices, made without any waistband, in the Princess shape, 
cut all in one piece 
with the tunic skirt, 
and there are low 
corslets with 
braces, to wear 
over high muslin 
chemisettes. 
' Jacket — bodices 
are cut out into a 
number of various 
shaped basques or 
lappets. The fa- 
vourite trimmings 
are still _—_velvet 
strips, or bands of 
the material of the 
dress, piped on 
either side with silk 
or satin, and also 
a great variety of 
silk and chenille 
fringes, lace, fea- 
thers, gold and sil- 
ver embroidery, for 
evening dresses. 

Anything which 
appears strange and 
out of the way is 
now preferred to 
what would seem 
sensible and natu- 
ral; thus, as we 
have said, dark fur 
on ball dresses, 
while black velvet 
on gauze or tarlatan 
are in vogue, and 
morning jackets of 
velvet or cloth are 
embroidered and 
spangled all over 
with gold and silver. 
In colours, also, 
the most extrava- 
gant contrasts 
seem no longer 
to shock the once 
exclusive nicety of 
Parisian taste; we see brown dresses trimmed with bor- 
ders and fringes of pink silk toilets, a mixture of yellow 
and purple, blue and red, green and gold colour; in fact, 
many toilets are made of two different materials and colours. 
In that case, the under-dress is of one colour, the upper- 
dress or tunic of another; this upper-dress always remains 
open in front, and it is generally train-shaped, while the 
under-skirt is cut round. All this has come about like a pan- 
tomime metamorphosis. 

For walking, however, the complete costume of one colour 
will yet be in favour with many through the spring and 
summer. It is both convenient and tasteful, besides allow- 
ing much variety in shape and material. 
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The costume may be aselegant oras simple asa lady pleases, 
a moderately long dress and paletot of the same material make 
ups costume in the modern meaning of the word; while, on the 
other hand, the most elaborate toilet, with double skirt 
flounces, tunic and mantle of the handsomest description, is 
a costume, provided it is all made of the same material, 


The full puffed tournure is still the indispensable adjunct 
of both short and train-shaped dresses. It sometimes forms 
art of the crinoline, but is oftener worn over a scant crinoline 
which has steels round the bottom only. A deep flounce, cut 
on the cross, and train-shaped, is added to the crinoline to 
wear with the long dresses. There is a steel circle round 


No. 26.—Bait Torters, 


trimmed in the same manner, and that the skirt has no train. 
Cashmere, alpaca, foulard, and the various fancy mate- 
rials of the season, compose the most fashionable walking 
costumes for the demi-saison and spring. Flutings of the 
same material, set off with velvet or satin pipings, and short 
crimped fringes, are the favourite trimmings. 


the bottom of this flounce to keep up the edge of the 
train. 

Bonnets—or at least what we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to consider as such—seem disappearing more 80 
more from the face of the earth. What ladies wear upon 
their heads in the streets might be easily taken for 
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coiffures over which a veil had been thrown; but this is 
destined soon to change. The modern bonnet consists, in 
fact, of a diadem or coronet of velvet, ornamented with 
flowers or feathers. Sometimes it is completed by a velvet 
necklet to correspond, or by lace lappets fastened in front 
with a bow or flower ; but even this is not always the case, and 


‘ 


has not been adopted, as had been prophesied by some; it 
was, indeed, far too simple and antique to suit the eccentrici- 
ties of our modern toilets. But still the fashionable head- 
dress has some resemblance to this capulet. The veil forms 
the principal part of it, whether it be of crépe de Chine, or of 
hlsck lace. White lace is not worn in the daytime. The 


No. 27.—Boynets, Cars, anp CorrFvureEs. 


ead scarf veil thrown round the neck takes the place of 
ings. 

The greatest novelty is the crépe de Chine bonnet or head- 
dress ; it is pleated at the top, and trimmed with ruches, 
forming a bandeau, or coronet, ornamented with flowers, it 
flows down the neck and shoulders. 

The primitive head-dress worn by the women of Scripture, 


white bonnet is, indeed, still more utterly repudiated by 
modern fashion than the black one. The latter, though not 
looked upon as at all the thing with a coloured costume, is 
still in keeping with all toilets, either of black material, or 
much trimmed with black; and a black velvet, or black lace 
bonnet, is so useful that it will never be quite given up by 
ladies of an economical turn of mind. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLOURED FASITION PLATES. 


Piatt No. 951, 


Ifaxpsome TorLet.—Composed of a simple costume and of a 
long tunic, fitted to the waist, forming a second skirt; skirt of 
black velvet, trimmed round the bottom with a fluting of cerise- 
coloured satin and with dark fur, Bodice of cerise-coloured satin. 
Halttight sleeves completed by a pleated flounce and lace cull. 
Velvet tunic with wide sleeves, slit open and pleated a little in the 
upper part of the arm. The tunic trimmed with fur. Square of 
fur over the bodice. Sash of cerise-coloured satin, pipings and but- 
tons of the same shade. Fur atemoniere looping up the skirt on one side 
Three buttons loops up the other side of the tunic to a less height. 

Bonnet composed of a high diadem formed by Louis XIV. fluting. 
Border and bow of cerise-coloured satin. Bunch of black feathers. 
Larze scarf of black tulle sufliciently long to go twice round the neck 
and be thrown back. 

Ixpoor TotLer, of a half-tint grey silk poplin. First skirt 
trimmed round the bottom with a gathered flounce headed by a 
wide cross-strip of green satin. Wide crossway strip of graduated 
sizo running down the whole length of the front. Very 
open bodice, without sleeves, showing a chemisette and sleeves of 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes lace. A tunic paletot of a new 
shape is placed over this dress and simulates a second skirt, orna- 
mented with a cape of green satin, round at the back and finished 
off in narrow strips in front. Enormous revers on each side fram- 
ing gracefully at the back the deep flutings of poplin. 

Coiffure of lace. A simple border formed of lace insertion and 
trimmed with bows of satin. 


Puate No, 951 3. 
NEW PATTERNS FOR CAPS, BODICES, 
COIFFURES, ETC. 

No. 1.—Bonnet of an oval shape, trimmed with two eatin 
flutings, and two bows placed at the side. The upper part is orna- 
mented with white curled feathers, under which 1s fixed a tulle 
scarf brought round at the back, crossed over the neck. 

No. 2.—Muslin bodice, low and with basques opening in front; 
the upper part is ornamented with a muslin bouillon edged with 
lace, simulating a square pelerine. Wide sleeve, pulled and edged 
with a deep lace border furming revers, the whole trimmed with 
satin ribbons. 

No. 3.—Cambric jacket, ornamented with a pelerine of muslin, 
with small tucks, edged with narrow flutings. The collar and 
revers are simulated by the trimming. Cvat-sleeve, edged with 
a lace border and fluting. 

No. 4.—Dressing-gown of muslin, trimmed with satin revers, and 
muslin flutings, with a satin ribbon running down the middle of 
the flutings; a series of small straiht tlutinys, forming part of the 
gown, simulate a chemisette. The trimming upon the shoulders 
sinulates a square pelerine at the back. Large pleated flounce 
round the bottom of the skirt. Open chatelaine sleeve, trimmed 
with revere and bows of satin. 

No. 6.—Evening coiflure, composed of a large bow of satin, with 
streaming ends, and of a beautiful rose with foliage, 

No. 6.—Morning cap, composed of a large muslin fanchon, edged 
with lace, and looped up at the sides with bows. The front part 
is ornamented by a series of silk loops. 

No. 7.—Collarette of pleated muslin, edged with narrow guipure, 
the upper part finished off with a ruche of guipure and ornamented 
with a velvet mbbon. Cravat composed of an oval and lappet of 
lace, placed upon a velvet ribbon. 

No. 8.—Evening parure composed of a deep lace flounce with a 
heading formed by a velvet ribbon. Cuff to match. 


Priatr No. 052, 


Tore of dark violet silk poplin, The first skirt with a pleated 
flounce, headed with four satin flutings of the same colour, The 
second skirt, open on each side, forms a square basque in front. At 
the back, it is looped up with three trimmings simulating two pula, 
Bodice with berthes Sash composed of three bows without ends. 
Velvet bonzet of the same colour, with a bunch of violet and white 


feathers on ono side, A tulle scarf, fastened with a pearl buckle, 
groes round the neck and is thrown back, 

Dinner or Evening Dress of green satin, composed of a skirt 
with a lonz plain train. Tight-fitting casaque forming both bodice 
and second skirt, trimmed with black lace, and satin ruche, edzed 
on each side with white lace. The bodice, made like a waistcvat, 
is very open in front, and shows a muslin chemisette, with small 
plain revers and a lace jabot. Sleeves of black lace, with satin 
ruches edged with blonde like those of the tunic. 

The coitfure is omamented with double rouleaux, the hair raised 
straiht up from the roots at the sides. Drooping waved chignon. 
Flower and foliage, placed between the rouleaux and chignon, 


Pate No. 953, 


Inpoor To1Let For a Young Gint.—Dress of blue poplin, the 
bodico striped with velvet. Lange collar and facings of velvet. 
Sceond skirt of black silk, scalloped and open at the sides, very full 
at the back, and set in with thick pleats. 

The front hair, raised up straizht from the roots, forms small 
loops, Loop at the sides, joining the Apollo bows placed upon the 
top of the head. Two plaits fasten the drooping chignon. 

Teeehinias ToiLeT.—Dress of grey silk, short in front and 
showing a petticoat with small flounces of China-rose silk. Long 
train at the back. Low bodice with muslin sleeves, The lace 
trimming of the bodice is round at the back, crossed in front, goes 
round the skirt and forms a heading to the grey silk flounce. A 
pink ribbon is passed through the tulle bouillon, 

The coiflure is composed of three bandeaux rolled straight u 
from the roots. The top of the head is ornamented with sm 
rouleaux in the Marie-Antomette style. Large catugan, or hair in 
“club,” at the back. Lace puff with loop of China-rose satin. 

Hate Movrnine Visitina Tor.et.—First skirt with three 
flounces headed with a rich satin fringe, white and black. Tight 
fitting tunic forming a second skirt with large stripes of black satin 
upon a white ground. Wide sleeves trimmed like the tunic with 
a fluting of black satin. Under sleeves matched to the first skirt. 
Gabrielle collarette and chemisette with frill. 

Henry HL. Vetvet Bonnet.—Border scalloped and pleated in 
front, draped at the back. Velvet strings pass under the chignon. 
Large tulle scarf going round the neck, if required. 


PuaTeE No, 958 B. 


ConrinmaTion Dress For A Youna Girt.—Muslin dress with 
two skirts, Tho first trimmed with five tucks, the second, which 
is short, ia open on one side, and trimmed with a@ narrow fluted 
flounce. The bodice is square, trimmed with fluting, pleated round 
the waist. Half-tiht sleeves gathered in at the wrist with falling 
cutls, Aumoniere of white satin, square cap, plain; veil placed 
over the cap, without folds, 

Bripr’s Tor.k7.— Dress of white pout de sote. The long petticoat 
trimmed at the bottom with a satin pleating and a lace insertion 
placed across on the bias. The pleating has a fluted heading at 
top and bottom; it is placed on a pleated flounce of poult de sov. 
The bodice, with pointed basques, open in front, trimmed with potst 
d' Angleterre. Tight sleeves, with lace insertion laid across. Satin 
sach falling at the side and at the back, having large ends with 4 
deep fringe. The hair is raised straight up from the roots, with 
curls over tho forehead. A large torsade forms the chignon. 
Diadem of orange flowers, with bunch on the top of the head and 
sprays at the side and back. The veil arranged open on each side. 

Bripesmatp's To1LET.—Dress of sky-blue Valencias. The skirt 
trimmed with six crossway rows of blue velvet, and a small flounce 
above the large flounce and the velvet strip. Second skirt sewn 
in with small pleata, and raised on each side with a bow of velvet. 
Bodice with long basque in the front trimmed with blue velvet and 
a piping. Blue velvet sash with ends. Gabrielle collar of quilled 
Valenciennes, forming a cravat in front. Chapeau demi-calotte 
bordered with a fiuting. Lily of the valley placed over 8 
bow with flowing ends, the whole in velvet of the same shade a8 
the trimming of the dress. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 19.—Inpoor anpD Dinner TOoILets. 


1. Indoor or town toilet. Dress of Russian grey poult de soie. 
Short skirt trimmed with a gathered flounce, headed by two 
flutings of velvet, divided by a cross-strip of velvet the same shade 
as the dress. Two long points on each side simulate the second 
skirt. Long train trimmed to match the skirt. Bodice with 
basque fastened by & waistband of velvet with a simple bow be- 
hind, Coat-shaped sleeves. Embroidered stand-up collar and 


cuifs to match. w in the hair. 


2. Dinner toilet. Dress ofruby satin trimmed en tablier with cross-- 


strips of satin and point d’Angleterre fastened at each side with a 
bow. Deep scalloped basque trimmed with satin, satin bows without 
ends, and a flounce of point d’Angleterre. Bodice open a /a chale and 
trimmed, like the sleeves and skirt, with lace. Artistic medallion on 
ruby velvet is worn round the neck. Coiffure. The hair is combed up 
straicht at the sides; bandeaux a la Russe and thick plaits form the 
chignon. A bow of satin and lace is placed in the centre of the 
coitfure. Shoes of ruby satin, with Louis XV. heels, 


No. 20.—MorniInG AND VISITING DRESSES, 


1. Morning dress of garnet-coloured cashmere with Watteau 
pleats behind, tight-fitting in front, and ornamented with satin bows 
of the same shade placed on a satin band. A deep flounce sur- 
mounted by a bouillonné and fluted heading bound with satin 
simulates a tunic on the skirt. The trimming commences narrow 
at the waist and becomes gradually wider round the long train ; 
similar trimming forms a square berthe and pockets. Coat-shaped 
sleeve with bouillonné and fluted heading round the wrist. Velvet 
bow in the hair. 

2. Visiting costume of dark ce poult de soie, the skirt 
trimmed with three wide cross-cut bands of black velvet, edged on 
either side with green fluted satin tunic; pointed on each side and 
behind, trimmed like the skirt and looped up in the centre of the 
back. Bodice with revers of black velvet edged with fluted satin. 
Coat-sleeves trimmed to match. Waistband of velvet edged with 
satin. 

No. 21.—Eventna TorLets. 

1. Dress of white silk; the under skirt is flounced with three 
fluted headings, the centre one white and the other two blue 
poult de soie. Tunic with long train and large revers on each side, 
ornamented with narrow pinked-out flounces of blue and white 
silk. Waistband with basque and sash ends, edged with flouncing. 
Low bodice of white pleated tulle with narrow blue velvet passed 
under each pleat, corslet of blue poult de soie. Coiffure com- 
posed of flowers placed on the right side, with long spray falling 
on the neck. 

2. Dress of mauve faille with panier composed of two pufis, 
and trimmed with scalloped flounces. Bodice low and square in 
front, ornamented with a Medicis frill, Louis XV. sleeves, with deep 
scalloped flounce. Coiffure composed of a velvet bow and long 
white feather. 


No, 22.—WaLkina AND InDooR Dresses. 


1. Walking or visiting toilet. Dress of black silk or Cashmere, 
with two skirts; the under one is trimmed at the bottom with a 
deep flounce, with scalloped heading bound with black velvet, and 
ornamented with a wide cross-cut band of velvet, placed just 
below the heading; upper skirt scolloped and trimmed with Hel i 
of velvet eight inches long, the arrangement of which is clearly 
seen in illustration. ice open in front @ la chale with revera 
of black velvet, sleeve tight to the elbow, with trimming to cor- 
respond with the upper skirt, and a decp scalloped flounce below. 
Cambric chemisette with stand-up collar. 

2. Indoor dress with plain trimmed skirt of thick Cashmero. 
Loose jacket, of maroon cloth, open at the waist behind and very 
long at the sides, which are rounded off to the front; this 
is trimmed with woollen fringe, and two rows of braid ; 
the waist, and coat-shaped sleeves. 


No. 23.—WaLKING AND VISITING TOILETS. 


1. Costume of Wagar cloth. The first skirt is trimmed 
with bands of cloth, piped with satin of the same shade. Tunic 
edged with a band and graduated satin bows on the front. Paletét 
with hanging sleeves and small pelerine. This paletét is trimmed 
to match the dress with cross-cut bands, piped with satin. 
Gabrielle collarette. Oval toquet hat, adorned with a velvet bow 
and long feather flowing behind. 
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2. Dress of Russian grey Poult de soie, composed ofa plain under- 
skirt and train tunic, which is fastened to the front by strips of 
satin and olive-shaped buttons. Tight-fitting tunic of velvet, 
trimmed with guipure; it forms basques in front, pull behind, and 
revers of satin at the sides of the same shade as the dress. Small 
muff of velvet. Bonnet of velvet, ornamented at the side with a 
feather and buckle. Necklace of velvet, with bow. 


No. 24.—WaALKING AND VISITING TOILETS. 


1. Long train dress of black satin. Indian cashmere shawl. 
Bonnet of black velvet and lace, with tuft of feathers placed on 
the left side. 

2. Costume for a Young Lady. Dress of blue silk with decp 

leated flounce, trimmed with a band of blue velvet of a darker 
shade. Tunic of blue poplin trimmed with velvet and fringe. 
This tunic forms an apron in front; it is gathered behind and 
looped up with bows of velvet. Paletét, straight in front and 
forming a puff behind, is fastened at the waist by a bow of velvet. 
Long hanging sleeves. Bonnet of blue velvet trimmed with lace, 
a flower in the centre and bow at the side. 


No, 25.—Visitine TotLets. 


1. Dress just touching the ground, of plain black velvet, pouff of 
deep blue silk rep, with gathered flounce trimmed with velvet. 
Velvet basque forming three hollow pleats. Valetét very short 
and open in the centre of the back. Long hanging sleeves trimmed 
with velvet to match the pouff. Bonnet of satin and velvot, 
ornamented with a gold buckle, bows of velvet, and flower at tho 
side. 

2. Costume of grey Russian poplin, for a Young Lady. The 
skirt is trimmed with two fluting loose berthes terminated with 
long ends, also edged with fringe, forming a heading to a deep silk 
fringe of the same shade. Bodice with basque, edged with fringe. 
Collarette of lace. Hat of black velvet, with gray feather flowing 
behind, 

No. 26.—Batu ToiLerts. 

1. Dress of sky-blue silk with narrow flounces arranged a la 
grecque round the bottom; each flounce is fastened by a bow of 
satin, the same shade as the dress. Upper skirt trimmed with a 
gathered flounce and rounded behind. Low bodice with long 
basque in front, short and cut up behind, is trimmed with 2 gathered 
flounce, and three satin bows, that at the waistband being larger 
than the other two, round berthe edged at the bottom with a 
graduated flounce, and at the top with lace. Long garland of 
flowers in the hair. 

2. Rich toilet of white and cerise satin. The under skirt of 
of white satin is trimmed en tablier with long tunic of cerise satin, 
three graduated flounces of lace, headed with bands of cerise satin 
with revers on each side, trimmed with bands of white satin. 
Two similar bands of white satin surround the long train. Waist- 
coat bodice of cerise satin with waistband and basque odged with 
white satin. Fichu of tulle-illusion and lace, forming a square 
berthe. Coiffure, aigrette of flowers, and a long white feather 
falling to the bottom of the chignon. 


No. 27.—Bonnets, Caps, AND COIFFURES. 


Fig. 1. Fanchon cap, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and 
bows of blue ribbons. 

Fig. 2. Bonnet of green bouillonné crape, ornamented with a 
green feather and pink rose placed on the top. Lace strings loosely 
tied under the chignon. 

Fig. 3. Bonnet of black velvet and grey satin, ornamented 
with a grey feather, and flower placed on the left side; scarf veil 
falling over the chignon. Strings of black velvet and lace. 

Fig. 4. Bonnet of pearl-grey terry velvet, lined and bordered 
with white satin. 

Fig. 5. Turban bonnet of black velvet, with diadem formed 
of large loop. Fanchon of maize crape, necklace of black velvet 
and crape, twisted. 

Fig. 6. Cap of white blonde trimmed with violet ribbon; a 
rosette is placed on the left side. Necklace of white blonde. 

Fig. 7. Plaited coiffure of black velvet, with diadem of white 
lace. A red flower, with foliage, ornaments the back of the plait 
on the left side. 

Fig. 8. Black velvet bonnet piped with gold-coloured satin. 
Three white feathers form the diadem. Necklace of velvet, with 
bows placed at equal distances, 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


TotteTTR pe VILLE PoUR LR PrINTEMPS—WALKING 
CostUME FoR THE Sprinc.—No. 1. Devant de la casaque—Front 
of the casaque. No. 2. Petit cdté—Sidepiece. No. 2 bis. Dos 
tenant au petit cdté—Back joined to sidepiece, #.e., cut in one piece 
with sidepiece. No. 3, Revers—Revers or turned back portion. 
No. 4. Devant de la jupe formant tunique—Front of the skirt 
forming a tunic. No. 5. Lé de derriére de la jupe tunique— 
Breadth of the back of the tunic skirt. This costume is composed 
of a pretty casaque of grey poplin, and an under skirt of velvet of 
a deeper shade. The casaque is without sleeves, and has basques 
open at the sides; it is trimmed with crossway velvet, and with a 
rovers of velvet which forms the collar. The back and side pieces 
are cut in one piece and form a pulf raised in the centre by a fold 
made on the wrong side of the material. The under skirt is 
trimmed with bands of crossway poplin, matching the casaque, 
and is pointed at the sides. The front breadth is flat, the back 
breadth gathered. 


Ficnvu pr Movsskuine txrr pocr Rose ovvertEr—Fichu 
of plain muslin for dresses open in front. 


No. 6. Ficiu—the fichu. This fichu is made with large pleats 
and trimmed with two insertions; the one placed at the edge is of 
embroidered muslin, the second is of lace, and edged by deep 
Valenciennes,—all the seams of the insertions are concealed by an 
ornament of satin-stitch embroidery. 


TorLETTR DE_Demi-Detit.—HatF Movenrme Costcae.— 
No. 7. Devant—Front. Nos. 8 et 8 bis. Petit cété et dos tenant 
ensemble—Sidepiece and back cut inone. No.9. Revers—Revers. 
No. 10. Manche—Sleeve. This costume is made in twilled poplin; 
it is trimmed with revers and with large crossway bands oF black 
velvet; the front slightly open forms a short skirt; the back and 
side pieces are cut in one piece, and form a large puff raised at the 
back. The large sleeve is pointed on the upper side only. Care 
must be taken to follow exactly the line by which the under part 
of this sleeve is cut. 


Bonnet D'INtTRERIEUR.—INDOoR Car. No. 11, Bonnet d'in- 
terieur—Indoor a Milieu du bonnet—Middle of cap. Devant 
—Front. Plis—Fold or pleat. Ponces du bonnet—Pleats of the 
cap. This morning cap is composed of a large fanchon, edged with 
lace and raised at the sides with bows. The strings form acollar; 
the front is trimmed with a series of “coques,” (cock’s comb bows) 
of ribbon placed under the lace. Three small knots of ribbon are 
placed upon the back, at equal distances. 


Jour CHaprau DE Printemps pe MapaME Morirzon, Rue 
de la Nichodiére, 6.— Pretty Sprina Bonnet by Madame 
Morizon, 6, Rue de la Nichodiére. No. 12. Passe du chapeau— 
Frame or foundation of the bonnet. No. 13. Revers dela passe— 
Revers of the frame. No. 14, Diadéme—Diadem or coronet. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND COMMERCIAL 
RIVALRY. 


HE opening of the Suez Canal cannot fail to have an 
important influence on the commercial systems of the 
nations of Western Europe. In a geographical sense at 
least, France seems better placed than England to reap the 
first fruits of the success oft her distinguished son, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. Nevertheless, a geographical advantage is by no 
means identical with a commercial one, and though it cannot 
be doubted that France will spare no effort to avail herself 
fully of the advantages of her position, other circumstances 
may well render her efforts nugatory, and even reduce her 
from the rank she now holds of second in European commerce 
to that of fourth or fifth in the mercantile precedence of 
nations. Of these circumstances, the chief is the peculiarity 
of French industry, as distinguished from that of other coun- 
tries, and especially from that of England. This il 
consists in the excellence (perfectionnement) of her manu- 
factures. Our aim is cheapness; and lowness of price does, 
and for long will, override all other eee in the 
Oriental markets. Still, it may be feared, that the superior 
finish of the French goods will to a considerable extent 
attract our customers of the wealthier classes in India, and 
thus seriously injure our trade. But is this superiority of 
the French a necessary and unmitigable law, against which 
it is vain to struggle? Thus stated, the question answers 
itself. The superiority is simply the result of superior care, 
and this again of the higher remuneration afforded by 
wealthier market. In other words, the French manufac- 
turers have long aimed to supply the opulent classes of 
Europe with objets de uve, and found it to their interest to 
spare no pains to retain such profitable customers. With 
the spread of wealth, and consequently of elegant tastes, 
French commerce has increased; but always in the same 
line. On the other hand, her efforts at cheapness have been 
disastrous, as will be seen from the following table :— 
Mean increase of French commerce from 1540 to 1844 — 14 per cent, 
1815 ,, 149 — 31, 
1850 .. 184 — 41, 
1855 ,, 1859-48. 
18€0 ,, 1864— 33 
1865 ,, 1869 — 28 
The effect of the gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia will be evident enough from a mere glance at the date 
of the upward impulse ; but as this affected the commerce of 
both countries, it may be left out of question now. The 
sudden fall seems at first sight less easy of explanation. 
The Protectionists point to the Treaty of Commerce as the 
cause of failure. The solution is convenient, but not quite 
satisfactory. The simple fact appears to be, that the French 
have tried to lower their workmanship to the sup 
requirements of new markets, and naturally failed. It is 
law of nature, no less than of art, that success can only be 
obtained by best efforts towards the beau ideal. This to the 
English manufacturer is cheapness; to the French, beauty. 
The Englishman’s aim is therefore to give the best quality he 
can for the money; that of the Frenchman, to give a finish 
that shall command its own price. The man 
systems of the two countries are based on these distinct 
ideas, and it consequently ensues that the Englishman may 
by greater care in perfecting his goods encroach on the 
eculiar province of the Frenchman in the way of simple 
evelopment: while the Frenchman cannot rival our manu- 
facturers in cheapness without a dislocation of the national 
system of industry. . 
: The inferiority of the French mercantile navy is a serious 
obstacle to any really effectual rivalry on their part; and this 
inferiority cannot be obviated by any effort of the armateurs, 
resulting as it does in a great measure from the burdens 
imposed on it by the Government. The most troublesome 
of these burdens is the Inscription maritime, or the legalised 
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impressment of mercantile seamen, and it is to be doubted 
whether any merely economical considerations will induce 
the present Administration, or any Administration for many 
years to come, to remove what the majority of the French 
People is pleased to consider one of its most efficient weapons 
am. case of war. The burden and annoyance imposed on the 
mercantile marine, by a system which renders every seaman, 
whatever his grade, liable to be called upon at all times, from 
the age of eighteen to that of fifty, to serve in vessels of war, 
together with the endless succession of permits and for- 
Malities, can scarcely be appreciated in this country, where 
the memory only of the press-gang remains. Of course, the 
Inscription maritime has none of the open brutality of the 
old press-gang ; but its effect in the depression of the mer- 
cantile navy is probably worse, and its orderly and smooth 
Oppression more hopeless. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that the French have almost no established marts in the East 
Indies, their Colonies being little else than military stations ; 
and years must elapse before they can establish a mercantile 
system, during which years we may safely assume that our 
countrymen will notsleep. So that, altogether, we have little 
to fear and much to hope from the new route. 


BRITISH SILK. 


HE question may be fairly mooted as to whether the 
alleged inferiority of British silks, as compared with 
that of French make, is not due to the indifferent reeling 
the raw material of China and Japan undergoes previously 
to reaching this country. In France the silk is reeled, and 
with a care and:skill that give a manifest advantage in the 
manufacture. So also in Italy. No inferiority in our pro- 
cesses of weaving, as compared with those adopted by the 
French, can be detected. It is demonstrable that rude, 
careless, or unskilful weaving, affects both the softness of the 
texture of the manufactured article and the colour. Just in 
the proportion that a fabric is soft and delicate will it take 
the dye; as yet we cannot be said to have rivalled the 
delicate shades of blue, mauve, and violet produced by the 
looms of Lyons. Indeed, it is doubtful whether a question 
of climate does not enter into the possibility of arriving at the 
brighest hues. Good reeling would tend to that greater 
delicacy of fibre which is required, if the brightness and 
softness of Genoa, or the transparent gloss of Valentia 
silk, are to be attained. In depth of tone, some of our 
black silks exceed those of any other country, but it has 
been complained that they are somewhat harsh and rough 
in quality. As much of the beauty of silk necessarily 
depends on the character of the reeling, and as the process— 
the proper machinery being provided—can be carried on by 
women and children, we trust our manufacturers, who 
suffer so much from the bad reeling of India and China 
silks, will look to this matter. Our silk would thus be 
improved in quality and colour, and our rivalry with foreign 
manufacturers placed on more equal terms. 

With figured silks, as in most descriptions of textile 
manufactures, a good and well-executed design is a primary 
condition of success. The first element to strike the eye, 
it enhances the value of the material ; and when texture and 
design enter into competition, with the great majority the 
latter is sure to obtain a decisive victory. But what is it 
that renders French designers so fertile in imagination and 
so striking in conception? What is it that enables them 
to invent designs, which either guide public taste, or 
promptly to follow that taste and ennoble it with their 
touch? There is much, doubtless, in the national character 
full of versatility and quick in perception, in a climate and 
temperature favourable to the growth of flowers possessing 
high brilliancy of colour and perfection of form; but there 
is more in artistic education carefully tended and cultivated, 
by the actual teaching of art and design, and those 


artistic associations with which Continental countries abound. 
And every gallery, museum, and collection of beautiful 
things in painting or manufacture, in sculpture cr hand- 
work, or machine work of any kind, is open to the inhabi- 
tants, who, accustomed to see beautiful things, cannot 
endure the sight of those which are the reverse. In France, 
science and art are regarded not as the luxuries but the 
necessities of manufacturing industry. Britain must not be 
behindhand in this matter. 

What alarms the British manufacturer is the fact that, 
whilst the exports of British manufactures have decreased, 
our imports of French and other foreign manufactures have 
increased. There is nothing surprising in the fact of such 
increase, the diminution or abolition of import duty being 
always followed by a larger trade. Only, in this case, the 
natural result was still more sudden from the fact that when 
we opened our ports—the American market being closed— 
a large portion of French and German silk, which would 
otherwise have been sent thither, found its way to this 
country. Thus, the ability of England to compete with 
France in price and character in certain descriptions of 
silk has been severely put to the test. It is true that 
an artificial weight is imparted to many of the French 
plain silks, giving them an appearance and a value beyond 
their real worth, but this is not all. In many respects, 
as we have stated, a higher standard has been attained in 
France, enforcing the lesson that the prosperous maintenance 
of a manufacture in any country mainly depends on the 
natural facility which the nation may possess for it, and in 
the energy, aptitude, and skill displayed by manufacturers 
themselves. 

What is the grand lesson deducible from the display, at 
the parties and -balls given by our aristocracy, or those held 
in the salons of the Tuileries, of the most luxurious dresses, 
in the most splendid material and elegant style, charmingly 
ornamented with lace and flowers, and in profuse and sur- 
prising variety? Why, that in articles intended for the 
wealthy and for special occasions, price is not a material con- 
sideration, and that the labour and expense necessary for 
their production should form no obstacle in the attainment 
of approximate perfection. 


‘COTTON: ITS HISTORY AND VARIETIES. 


A apes use of cotton as a material for the production of 
clothing appears to have been one of the earliest 
manufactures of mankind. The Hindoos excelled in this 
manufacture from time immemorial. It is mentioned by 
Herodotus that there were trees growing wild in India which 
produced a kind of wool superior to that of the sheep, which 
the natives manufactured into cloth and clothed themselves 
with. The word appears to be derived the Arabic kutun, itself 
derived from the Hebrew kutnot, signifying the first 
clothing of man. In China the use of cottonis quite as 
ancient as in India. Two kinds are produced there, the 
white, or miewha, and the tze-mie-wha, or yellow cottons, 
employed to produce the once much-admired Nankin cloth. 
At a remote period cotton cloth was known to the Mexicans, 
for the Spaniards found it on their arrival in Mexico. The 
Mediterranean countries appear to have known the use of 
cotton through the Moors, from the seventh or the eighth 
century. The intercourse between Russia and Central 
Asia made the Russians acquainted with cotton as early as 
the ninth century. The Oriental origin of the whole cotton 
manufacture of Europe isfully shown by the names by which 
most of our cotton manufactures are now distiguished, and 
which are, in almost all cases, derived from the names of 
places where the particular article is manufactured, such as 
calico, muslin, jaconets, mullmuls, tarlatans, bukes, betals, 
tanjeebs, terridams, chintzes, dorcus, &¢. Thus calico, 
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applied to plain white cloth manufactured from cotton, is 
derived from the town of Calicut. The great seat of the 
muslin manufacture of India was Dacca. In the produc- 
tion of muslins, the extreme fineness of some of the Eastern 
fabrics is still unrivalled. The turbans of some of the rich 
Mahomedans of Delhi are said to have been made so fine 
that thirty ells did not weigh four ounces, and that some of 
of their own broad webs might be drawn through a finger- 
ring of moderate size. Specimens of cotton thread in the 
museum at Kensington are of a degree of fineness which our 
own machinery has seldom rivalled. Printed calicoes, or 
“Prints,” were, in former times, also brought toa high state 
of perfection in India. 

N otwithstanding the early introduction of cotton cloths into 
Europe, and the cultivation of cotton and extensive manufac- 
ture of cloth in Spain by the Moors, the first cotton cloth ar- 
rived in England in 1590, Dacca muslins then brought from 
three to four guineas per yard. And here we may remark that 
the Eastern article is still characterized by a richness, softness, 
and durability which fully maintains its ancient reputation— 
aremark also applicable to some of the finer qualities of 
calicoes, ginghams, and chintzes. A great impetus was given 
to the English cotton trade by the importation of cotton 
goods by the East India Company. It was the commercial 
enterprise of the Dutch that had given that trade a European 
importance, and this enterprise was soon exceeded by the 
British merchants. At the very time that cotton was being 
introduced into this country, the Dutch were commencing the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Religious and political perse- 
cutions introduced this, as it has done other branches of 
manufacture into this country. When some of the Flemish 
artisans skilled in the industry, and who had been banished by 
the Duke of Alva, arrived here, it was a period of great manu- 
facturing activity in England. With the distaff and the 
hand-loom, progress was, however, necessarily slow, and the 
manufacture attained no great importance until these were 
set aside by the invention of spinning and weaving 
machinery. The machine of Arkwright, patented in 1767, 
and the spinning jenny of Hargreaves, brought forward in 
the same year, effected a revolution in cotton spinning ; and 
about the same period the cleaning, carding, and preparation 
of cotton wool derived great benefit from a number of 
ingenious and useful contrivances. As these inventions were 
being still further improved and perfected, Watt, the master- 
magician of the age, discovered the application of the new 
motive power by which they were destined to be worked. 
The improvement of the weavers’ shuttle by Kay, of Bury, 
and the subsequent introduction of the power-loom, mark 
further and important steps in this singular career of pro- 
gress. By the spinning mule, an hitherto unattainable 
degree of fineness and regularity was secured in the thread. 
The location in Manchester of numerous clock and watch 
makers contributed to the perfection of the mechanical 
requirements of the new industry. As each successive 
improvement was made, men of enterprise and intelligence 
were to be found ready to take it up and fully develop it. 
Capital became attracted to it and colossal fortunes were 
made, the activity in cotton manufacture extending to other 
branches of industry. Of the amount of capital involved in 
the cotton industry it is quite impossible to make any accu- 
rate estimate. That emploved in industrial establishments 
is so great as to appear fabulous to those unacquainted with 
the manufacturing districts. Most of the cotton spinning 
mills are, indeed, leviathan establishments. 

The variety of cotton fabrics we have here but space to 
enumcrate—as it is desirable on many accounts that all our 
readers should be familiar with the trade or technical terms 
—mull muslin, the description used for dresses, trimmings, 
&e.,; the jaconet, also used for dresses and handkerchiefs, a 
light, open, and soft article, though stouter than the mull ; 
nainsook, a thicker sort of jaconet, plain and striped: seer- 
hand, between nainsook and mull, particularly adapted to 


dresses from retaining so well its clearness after washing; 
book muslin, a plain, clear kind, chiefly used for working in 
the tambour; leno, thinner and cleaner than the last-named 
variety; cambric muslin, an imitation of the linen fabric, 
made in cord and fancy checks by the introduction of occa- 
sional thick webs in the warp or weft, or in both. Whilst 
of cotton cambrics there are two leading kinds—that used for 
dresses, white or printed, made in Lancashire ; and 
that substituted for French cambric, chiefly produced in 
Glasgow. Cotton damasks, huckabacks, and diapers are the 
imitations of the linen articles of the same names, over which 
they have the recommendation of cheapness ; gingham is a 
thin chequered cotton, a serviceable article ; jean is a twilled 
cotton, both striped and white, a variety of which, with a 
glossy surface, is used for stays and other articles in which 
strength of material is required. 


THE RIBBON TRADE OF COVENTRY. 


ILE production of ribbons in Coventry now dates beyond 
a century, but this provincial hive of industry pos- 
sesses an hereditary repute for weaving derived from far 
earlier times. Without attempting to fix the precise date at 
which the textile art was first practised in Coventry, it is 
well known that.the weaving there of tammies, cambleta, 
shalloons, and other fabrics, chiefly of worsted, the coarser 
products of the loom, have long ceased to be produced 
there. In the earlier part of the eighteenth century some 
of its Mayors were distinguished by the title of weaver; 
and although at present it is little more than a name, 
there still exists a “ Weavers’ Company,” of very ancient 
origin, The ribbon trade was introduced by a Mr. William 
Bird, who was assisted by certain French refugees. For 
thirty years the trade was confined to a few hands, but 
just before the close of the last century it began to expand 
as a branch of local manufacture, and the working’ classes, 
not only of Coventry but the surrounding districts, turned 
their attention to it with some degree of earnestness as their 
mainresource. The single-hand, orrather the single-shuttle, 
loom at first used, gradually gave way to the engine, or 
many-shuttle loom ; but this description of machinery con- 
sisted for a long time of the old Dutch loom. These first 
steps in the way of advance were productive of great 
jealousy and alarm. Those who had been accustomed to the 
making of one middling and narrow ribbon at a time ina single 
loom, could not divest themselves of the idea that if a dozen 
such ribbons could be made by one man, the necessary con- 
sequence must be that eleven persons must be thrown out 
of employment. In short, it was the old and _ prevailing 
dread of machinery. Necessity, and the instinct of self-care, 
however, soon overcame fear and prejudice, and the Coventry 
weavers pursued their career of progress, the single, shuttle 
loom yielding more and more to the engine looms. Subse- 
quent improvements were received with alacrity and eagerly 
adopted, although the spur of foreign competition had not 
been applied. Before 1822, satins and figured ribbons of no 
mean pretensions were produced. Useful as the improve- 
ments were, the figured ribbon department was entirely 
thrown into the shade by the appearance of the Jacquard 
machine, which soon became general, and speedily extin- 
guished all inferior appliances. 

In estimating the character and reviewing the progress of 
the ribbon trade of Coventry, however, machinery is not the 
only thing to which attention is to be directed. The other 
concomitants of dyeing, arrangement of colour, design, 
taste, &c., are equally essential features to be taken into 
consideration in forming an opinion of the trade as a whole. 
The repeal of the prohibitory laws in 1826, which brought the 
English silk trade into competition with that of France, had a 
marked influence upon the Coventry ribbon manufacture; 
and although the preference frequently shown in fashion for 
foreign productions cannot always be justified, it is useless 
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to deny that our foreign rivals, notwithstanding home manu- 
facturing progress, are in many respects in advance of us in 
matters oftaste. Although the ribbon trade of Coventry is far 
from having attained perfection, and although there is ample 
scope for further efforts in the way of advancement, a glance 
at its past history in Coventry, as compared with its present 
production, affords some ground for encouragement, notwith- 
standing the depressing influences to which it has been sub- 
jected. Great progress has been made of late years in the 
art of silk dyeing in Coventry. The process of shading has 
attained to a high degree of excellence, and the brilliant and 
Tich colours now turned out of the dye-houses form a striking 
contrast to the work of former periods. But further educa- 
tional training is required—a thorough understanding of 
chemistry, on which the art of dyeing is based. Particu- 
larly within the last ten years, steam factories have multi- 
plied with extraordinary rapidity. It may be safely calculated 
that a third of the population of Coventry is engaged in 
ribbon-weaving. There are several large parishes and town- 
ships in the neighbourhood of the city which are fed by the 
silk trades. There are probably not less than 20,000 persons 
engaged in the silk fale in Warwickshire, the great bulk of 
whom are dependent on the Coventry manufactures. 


ARTICLES DE PARIS AND GLOVES. 


4 hae objects included under the general term of articles 

de Paris, are very various, and have no other connection 
with each other than locality of fabrication and a common 
destination to elegant uses and requirements. Their manu- 
facture gives employment to a multitude of men, women and 
young persons of both sexes, numbering (in 1847), 41,803 
pe thus classed :—6,124 masters or mistresses of estab- 
ishments ; 17,583 workmen; 15,540 women; 1,486 boys, 
and 1,070 girls, gaining a mean daily salary of 3f. 94c. (mini- 
mum 1f. maximum 20f.) for the men and boys, and of 1f. 83c. 
(minimum 40c. maximum 5f.) for the women and girls. The 
number of apprentices receiving only their food and lodgings 
was in that year 2,346, or about six per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of employés. Musical instruments, gloves and artificial 
flowers, stand at the head of these industries, forming about 
one fifth part of the entire trade. The following table shows 
the relative importance of the various articles, as given in the 
official return for 1847 :— 


Pianos and Harps—11,486,870 . . 

Other musical instramonte 5,827,874. » 17,814,744 fi 
Gloves (kid and other skins) . . . . 14,268,247 ,, 
Artificial flowers bien pat oat 11,055,668 , 
Perfumery. . . .. 2... 9,741,853 ,, 
Clocks, timepieces, and watches 9,410,340 ,, 
Umbrellas and parasols . . » . . 7,408, ” 
Strwhats ... .. 1. 1. . 6,412,453 5, 
Nicknacks . . . . . 7 . 6,292,161 ,, 
Papier maché . . star core ee Te 5,375,770 ,, 
Toys, 2b. 3 sive: cote ‘ 4,321,209 ,, 
Metal and cloth buttons . . . . . . 4,194,370 ,, 
Dressing casesand bags . . . . . . 3,877,450 ,, 
Hair (variously manufactured) . 3,580,655 ,, 
Walking-sticks and riding-whips . . . 3,507,208 ,, 
Pocket-books, purses, writing-cases, &c. . 3,504,660 ,, 
Fans. www ww we we ee 2,912,800 ,, 
Ornamental feathers for dress . . . . 2,571, 
Combs (shell, ivory, &c.,) . . . . . 2,897,040 
Objects in whalebone s+ ee « + ~©=61,863,950 ,, 


Pearl and horn buttons . . . . . . 1,700,150 


132,240,955 francs, 
The Revolution of 1848 struck the trades concerned in 
the manufacture and sale of the articles de Paris, with a 
sudden palsy, from which their recovery was slow and fitful. 
The almost bloodless overthrow of the younger branch of the 
Bourbons, was followed by so virulent a struggle of parties, 
‘marked by fierce and frequent insurrections, and culminating 


in massacre, that the whole fabric of Parisian industry, was 
shaken and in a great measure disorganized. The re-establish- 
ment of the Empire brought back peace to Paris, it is true; 
but it failed to bring back confidence to the commercial and 
manufacturing classes, and necessarily failed, especially as 
regarded the industries interested in the production of objets 
de luxe. Four years of political, and consequently of com- 
mercial instability, had taught men to be cautious, and forced 
them to restrict their operations as much as possible. There 
was thus established a system of action and reaction, most 
disastrous to the entire community. Political insecurity 
brought on stagnation of trade, and this by throwing the 
working people out of employment, swelled the ranks of the 
malcontents, and increased the political insecurity twenty- 
fold. Order was indeed secured, but at the cost of stringent 
repression, by the Empire, and it was not unreasonably feared 
that the repressed forces might gain the mastery by some 
madder effort at an unguarded moment, and reduce every- 
thing to “confusion worse confounded” thanever. The war 
in the Crimea, however, did much to mitigate this disastrous 
state of affairs, by withdrawing men’s minds from the dominion 
of political hatreds and passions at home, to the conflict 
going on in the Euxine, and especially to the generous rivalry 
in heroism between the armies of France and England. 
This was the beginning of a great revival of manufactures, 
trade, and commerce in France, and notably in Paris; but 
les articles de Paris were among the last of the trades to 
participate in the improvement. In 1856 the number of 
masters was only 2,271, and of workmen (and women), no 
more than 13,765, or a total of 16,036 persons employed in 
the manufacture of these articles, in place of the 41,803 
persons so employed in 1847. The production had fallen off 
in an even greater proportion; for the masters were naturally 
anxious to keep on their best hands as long as they could 
find any work for them, and they in their turn preferred the 

roverbial “half-loaf” to no bread. The distress among the 
ess skilled employés was for many years fearful, and very 
slight amelioration of their condition occurred, until the 
Treaty of Commerce between England and France, gave a 
new, and it is to be hoped, permanent impulse to the whole 
group of beautiful industries comprised under the term of 
articles de Paris. 

The various manufactures grouped under this general 
designation did not suffer equally, some not at all, and a few 
even prospered. The most remarkable of these last are the 
glove-makers. This seems at first sight unaccountable ; but 
when we reflect that every man and woman pretending in 
any degree to refinement of personal habits, is under the 
necessity of wearing decent gloves, the seemingly anomalous 
fact of an article of mere luxury showing greater stability 
than those of more obvious utility, is readily explained. The 
wearers of gloves are, as & e, possessed of a certain 
fortune, and though that fortune may suffer, and greatly in 
revolutionary times, unless the loss amount to absolute ruin, 
self-respect will insist on what may be considered as the 
outward sign or badge of respectability. Be this as it may, 
the value of the gloves made in Paris increased from 
14,268,247 fs., in 1847, to 39,034,680 fs. in 1857. The 
following year, however, showed a large falling off in the 
manufacture, but this was owing to over-production, spe- 
culation, and such other but too common circumstances, 
periodically and disastrously affecting all branches of industry. 

The fabrication of gloves is not confined to Paris, though 
that one town makes nearly a third of the whole production 
of France. Grenoble, Luneville, Vendéme, Blois, and Béziers 
have large establishments, employing a great number of 
hands, and their finished articles are little inferior to those 
of Paris, and often, indeed, bought as such. In connection 
with glove-making, the trades of skin-dressing and dyeing 
are all-important. The chief seat of the former is Aunonay, 
and Paris of the latter. The number of skins dressed and 
prepared annually at Aunonay alone amounts to six mil- 
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lions (kid and calf exclusively), of the value of eighteen 
million franes; whilst an unascertained number of skins of 
other animals, dog principally, are poured into Paris from 
various localities, supplying in the avgregate a vast amount 
of what may be called the raw material of the glove-makers ; 
but individually too insignificant to require notice. 


TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


OM the returns published by the Administration of the 
Douanes (Custom-houses) in France, it appears that, 
during the past six years, the traffic between the two coun- 
tries has made little progress. The snbjoined table gives 
the importations and exportations of France from and to 
England, in pounds sterling :— 
1863, Importations, £23,620,000' Exportations, £31,960,000 


1x64, . 22,680,000 4 35,640,000 
1865, 4 23,960,000 s 39,600,000 
1266, : 25,480,000 ss 45,500,000 
1867, 22,040,000 35,840,000 
1263, : 22,920,000 a 32,880,000 


It will be seen from the above figures that the French 
exportations to England exceed her importations from our 
country very considerably, the mean excess for the six years 
amounting to somewhat over £12,000,000. From 1863 to 
1866, the imports and exports rapidly increased, culmi- 
nating in the latter year, when they attained the figures of 
£25,480,000 and £45,600,000; the excess of exportations 
amounting to no less than £20,120,000. From that year 
to 1868 they fell off; the imports from twenty-five to twenty- 
two millions, the exports from forty-five to thirty-two mi- 
lions, making little more than one million over the amount 
exported in 1863, To judge from the returns of these six 
years, we might anticipate the balance of trade being in 
favour of England at no distant period; but the series is 
too short to permit prudent men to draw confident conclu- 
sions from the returns; to point out the apparent tendency 
of the traffic is all that can be safely done. 

In 1868, the French imports of raw material were :— 
Silk, £4,680,000; Wool, £2,880,000; Cotton, 1,860,U00 ; 
Jute, £30,000. The duties paid on these materials were 
almost nil; not so, however, as regards the manufactured 
goods. 

Woollen goods paid £173,960, on avalue of £1,742,360, or about 10 perct. 
Cotton yarn 55 37,600 a 232,680 » 16 ,, 
Cotton goods, 61,680 ss 450,250 nw 13h ,, 
Iron and Steel ,, 26,450 55 195,640 » 13R 

On the other hand, French exports to England give the 
following figures:—Silk Goods, £3,280,000; Woollen Goods, 
£2,700,000; Cotton Goods, £360,000. The interest con- 
cerned, direetly and indirectly, in this international traffic 
are enormous, and it is to be hoped that no hasty and inju- 
dicious interference with a trade so beneficial to both coun- 
tries will be interrupted. On the part of England, we may 
be assured there will be no reversal of the policy which has 
conferred such vast benefits on the nation, and from the 
present attitude of the Corps Législatif, it may be safely 
assumed that no measures will be taken without careful 
deliberation ; and careful deliberation is all that can be asked, 
and all that is requisite, to secure the permanence of a com- 
mercial entente cordiale. 


THE DRESS OF THE PAST. 


trace the origin of fashions in this country—fashions 
‘being identitied with a certain degree of civilization— 
to the Roman and Teutonic nations. The Romans intro- 
duced the tunic or loose upper garment, over which was 
thrown the mantle; the difference in the female garb being 
that two tunics were worn, the inner one descending from 


the shoulders to the feet, whilst the outer, which resembled 
in figure a round gown, was furnished with short but broad 
sleeves let in from the shoulders to some distance beneath 
the waist. This outer tunic was termed in the British lan- 
guage qun, from which we have the word gown. The depar- 
ture of the Romans was followed by a decrease in wealth and 
limitation in trade, which restricted both the means and the 
opportunity to purchase, for nearly all the materials of female 
dress had been obtained from abroad. The cost of the ven- 
ture in conveying goods from the Continent to this country 
was increased by the risks run by the trader from piratical 
barques, which infested the English Channel and German 
Ocean. The Saxon invasion in the fifth century gave an im- 
portant change to fashion. White petticoats were now worn; 
also short drawers, and a cloak thrown over the shoulders 
was fastened on the breast. As time went on linen shirts 
were worn; also tunics of linen in summer, and of wool- 
len in winter—tunics descending to the knee, confined by a 
girdle, and variously ornamented. The simplicity of the 
attire could not well be exceeded, and difference of rank or 
means was rather shown in the quality of the material, the 
amplitude of the folds of the tunic, and the richness of the 
embroidery. The little ditlerence between male and female attire 
from the fifth to the tenth century is certainly remarkable, 
but the freedom of movement allowed by it in the compara- 
tively rough conditions of life that then prevailed were in its 
favour. The leg, from the ankle to the knee, was protected 
by winding round it bands of linen, cloth, or leather, stock- 
ings of the latter material being used. The loose flowing 
vestments had evidently their source from the Lombards, who 
traded with northern Germany. 

We have evidence of the use of silk in the tenth century; 
the material, however, being only attainable by the 
wealthiest. The linen used was chiefly of home manufac- 
ture, British women then excelling in the art of weaving: 
the general colour the outside garments were dyed in was 
blue, which suited the brilliant complexion of the Saxon; 
but patterns combining red, blue, and green were frequent, 
and the richest dresses were ordinarily dyed in scarlet. 
Sometimes a mantle of this colour would be worn over cloth 
of gold. A great and important impulse to fashion was im- 
parted by the Norman conquest. Just as successive con- 
querors impressed a lasting influence on the minds of the 
people over whom they held sway, so in regard to dress. 
The Normans brought with them luxuries of attire hitherto 
not dreamt of, with styles of dress admitting of extreme 
varicty. Among their gifts regarded with the greatest 
interest by the ladies were gloves; these at once became an 
object of desire, and were used in season and out of season— 
that is to say, indoors and outdoors. A lady received her 
company with her gloves on, these articles being regarded as 
necessary to full dress. The ladies were further enchanted 
with gowns not only embroidered in more exquisite style 
than had hitherto been known, but bordered with fur and 
velvet. The greatest change introduced was in a laced 
bodice with dependent skirts, the lacing being in front, over 
the stomacher—a fashion which, on the Continent, may be 
said to have held sway for a longer period than any other. 
The following is a description of the dress of the ladies of 
the time: 

“Their kirtles were of Inde sendel, 
Y-laced small jolyf and well, 
There might none gayer go; 

Their mantels were of green velvet, 
Y-bordered with gold right well y-sette, 
Y-pellured with gris and gros; 

Their heads with dight well withal, 
Everich had ona jolyf coronal 

With sixty gems and mo, 

Their kerchiefs were well achyre 
Arrayed with rich gold wyre.” 


Other fashions rapidly succeeded one another, the laced 
bodice in some being wholly distinct from the gown, but it 
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is easy to trace the same leading feature in all. Thus the 
gown, at firstround and tight, became loose and flowing, 
only again to become contracted. At another time, 
under the influence of false sentiment, or love of change, the 
aim would seem to have been to display the full contour of 
the figure; but this is to be regarded as an aberration 
of fashion not destined to last. Short tunics again came 
to be worn, and the linen vestments beneath the bodice were 
displayed beneath, the gown being suffered to reach to the 
ankles. So also, subsequently, with other nether garments, 
the extremities of which were, in such case, richly em- 
broidered, or edged with ribbons—ribbons being also used as 
fillets for the hair, In the thirteenth century, a material of 
attire with the richest classes was silk woven with gold, and 
we find some rare garlands of gold, in imitation of leaves and 
and flowers, arriving from Paris as a portion of head-dress, 
though, as we have seen from the poem quoted, the coronal 
was by nomeans new. The veils worn covered the whole 
upper portion of the head, but not the face, being suffered to 
fall down in folds at each side. These veils, with wearers 
of rank, were of silk richly embroidered, the Indian silks 
being frequently interwoven with gold; and were often richly 
coloured. A charming little picture is afforded in an old 
romance of a— 
Sete $ ladye clad in purple pall, 
With gentle body and middle Pale.” 

In the fourteenth century we note an increasing richness 
in the habiliments of the wealthy. Pearls were set in the 
golden chaplets, and diamonds and other rare stones 
were in immense request: the embroideries of that period 
have never been exceeded in richness. One dress is 
described by Chaucer— 

rrr As it were a mede 
All full of freshe flowers white a rede.” 

We find with tight-lacing, tight sleeves coming into use ; 
and although the sleeves were enlarged early in the fifteenth 
century, the tight-lacing continued. In the ‘“ Confessio 
Amantis,” a group of Court ladies of this period are 
described as “clothed in rich capes and kirtles, departed 
white and blue, marvellously broidered ; their bodies long 
and small, and with costly crowns on their heads.” Streamers 
were worn from the elbows; the tabard sleeves were extended 
to the waists, and the gown, gathered up, was carried over 
the arm. In the reign of Edward IV. the head-dresses 
were extended by frame wings and horns, which secured to 
them the name of butterflies, and the cap was covered with 
fine lawn, a portion of which was tucked under the arm, 
the rest being suffered to fall behind. The high cap disap- 
peared in the reign of Richard III., for a caul of gold net, 
or embroidered stuff, covered by a kerchief of the finest 
texture; but the extravagant head-dress of the previous reign 
was destined to reappear in that of Queen Elizabeth. In 
Henry VII.’s reign, large slashed sleeves, much in the 
form of bishop’s lawn sleeves, were adopted, tied by ribbons 
at elbow and wrist; the gowns were cut square at the neck ; 
stomachers, busks, and rich girdles were worn, and hats with 
feathers. In the reign of Henry VIII., we find a material 
change introduced in the shortening of garments; and 
fashions were affected by sumptuary laws interdicting the use 
of the richer materials of dress, such as velvet, satin, and 
damask gowns, to those who had not more than a certain 
stated income per annum. Some gowns were, as described 
by an historian at the time, “cut in the middle ;” in other 
words, slashed from the stomacher downwards, the edges 
being tied by a ribbon. 

Coming to the reign of Queen Bess we find Falstaff say- 
ing to Mrs. Ford, in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ Thou 
hast the right arched bent of the brow that becomes the 
ship-tire, the tire-valiant, and any tire of Venctian admit- 
tance.” “The ship-tire appears to have been an open 
flaunting head-dress, with scarfs or ribbons floating in the 
air like streamers :— 

With ribbons pendant flaring round her head. 


The tire-valiant was probably something more showy— 
and, we suppose, only hoisted in calm weather and light 
breezes, like skyscrapers on the masts of ships. Such head- 
dresses awoke different images in different minds; and while 
to some they suggested that of a ship with every inch of can- 
vas set, to others they seemed rather ludicrous than mag- 
nificent. A satirical poet of 1595, speaks of— 


Flaming heads with staring haire, 
With wyres turn’d like horns of ram ; 
To peacocks I compare them right, 
Who glorieth in their feathers bright. 


Beneath head-dresses such as these, the ladics were not 
contented to wear nothing but their own hair. We are 
told by Stubbs, in his “ Anatomy of Abuses,” that it was a 
common practice to allure children who had beautiful hair 
into private places and crop them. The dead, too, were 
rifled for the same purpose. 


Tho golden treases of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life, or second head, 

And beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 


It happened that Queen Bess had red hair, and when that 
failed her, Paul Hentzer tells us that she wore a red wig. 
It therefore became fashionable to wear red wigs, though, 
from the love of vanity, wigs were to be seen of all hues. 


Wigs of all hues, and without pins the hair. 


“ Tt is a wonder more than ordinary,” says an old satirist, 
“to behould their perewigs of sundry collours.” As few 
faces could look well under a red wig, the ladies were under 
the necessity of painting their cheeks to render the contrast 
less violent. To what length this fashion rose may be 
guessed at from Shakspeare. “ Let her paint an inch thick,” 
&c. Not content with a oe coating of paint to their 
faces, they added masks and mufflers. The former were 
made of velvet, “‘ wherewith,” says Stubbs, “ when they ride 
abroad they cover all their faces, having holes made in them 
against their eyes, with glasses in them, whereout they 
look.” The ruff round their necks attained an extravagant 
size: it reached behind to the very top of the head, and the 
tenuity of the lawn or cambric of which it was made was such 
that Stowe prophecies they would “shortly wear rufls of a 
spider's web.” The ruff, being of such fine texture, was 
strongly starched to make it stand upright ; and in addition 
to this was supported by what was called a supertcisse. 
Stubbs, who seems to have suspected the Evil One to crouch 
under every description of fashion, remarks: “ One arch or 
pillar wherewith the Devil's kingdom of great ruffs is under- 
propped, is a certain kind of liquid matter which they call 
starch, wherein they have been taught by him to wash and 
die their ruffs, which, being dry, will stand stiff and in- 
flexible about their necks.” The fashionable petticoat was the 
Scottish fardingale, of enormous bulk; and the appearance of 
a lady dressed in one of them, with the gown—which latter 
garment was not always worn—stuffed about the shoulders, 
and the ruff in the first style of the day, as described by more 
than one writer of the day, was “formidable.” After all, 
it is certain that the ladies thus attired cannot have been 
without admirers. Paul Hentzer, in describing Queen 
Elizabeth going to chapel, says, among other things, “ her 
bosom was uncovered,” a phrase which aids us in denoting the 
dress of the time. The waist was long beyond all propor- 
tion, and terminated in a point. Shoes with monstrous high 
heels, in imitation of the prevalent mode, and silk stockings, 
which the Queen first wore in 1560, came into use. We 
may add that the gentlemen’s ruffs emulated those worn by 
the ladies till, in one of her sumptuary laws, they were limi- 
ted by Queen Elizabeth to a “ nayle of a yard in depth.” 


(To be continued.) 
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COSTUMES OF INDIA. 


has art of weaving, in all its perfection and its beauty, 

has existed in India from the earliest period of which 
there is any record. It is impossible either to estimate its 
antiquity, or ascribe its introduction to any particular era or 
person, nor does any tradition on the subject exist in the 
country. The hymns and ritualistic observances of the 
Vedas afford direct evidence that it flourished in the very 
earliest times, and is coeval with the dawn of law and reli- 
gion. In the Institutes of Menu, compiled perhaps a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, weaving is spoken of as 
a familiar handicraft, and it is directed that silks and muslin 
stuffs are to be washed and purified by saline earths. The 
fabrics of the natives of India are probably not much altered, 
and their looms, simple and apparently rude in construction, 
are, under their wonderful powers of manipulation and un- 
wearying patience, capable of producing some of the finest, 
most elegant, and most prized fabrics in the world. Novelty 
of design, not material, is the passionof the Oriental. It is in 
studying design, and in its adaptation, that British manufac- 
tures can alone penetrate into Eastern consumption. Neither 
price nor quality will supersede inveterate tradition. The 
reason that so little progress has been made in the introduc- 
tion of British goods in the markets of India, China, and 
Japan, is, as we have said, that but a small proportion have 
been adapted to the established tastes and customs of the 
natives. Either from ignorance or from indifference we 
have sought to clothe them in materials and garments foreign 
to their habits. The consequence is that the demand and 
use of British manufactures in the East, and even in our own 
Indian possessions, are surprisingly small, and might be enor- 
mously increased. It is therefore a matter of national im- 
portance to study and ascertain what the traditions of India 
in respect to dress really are. 

The saree is the national costume of almost all Hindu women, 
and occasionally of the Mahommedans, in India. In Oude 
and Rajpootana, the North-West provinces, and the Pun- 
jab, the voluminous petticoat introduced by the Mahom- 
mcdans is worn by many Hindu women, whether secluded 
or otherwise ; but this practice is confined to those northern- 
most provinces of India, and is unknown from Rajpootana 
southwards to Cape Comorin. Bengal and Orissa also 
adhere to the ancient national costume; and this article of 
dress only varies with local taste as to colour, length and 
breadth, and fineness or closeness of texture. There is no 
female costume more elegant than a saree. It is an entire 
cloth, in many cases eighteen yards long and about a yard 
broad ; and the texture varies from the finest and most open 
character of muslin in Bengal and the south of India, to 
the still finc but closer texture of the Decean, Central India, 
and Guzerat. But sarees are of all qualities, to suit the 
very poorest as well as the very richest classes of society— 
the ordinary labourer and the princess. In the manner of 
tying and wearing this garment there is little difference any- 
where. The cloth, which has one plain end, is passed 
two, three, or even four times round the waist, to form a 
petticoat, which, if the saree be a proper breadth, reaches to 
the ground. A. portion is then pleated neatly into folds and 
tucked in before, so as to hang down in front to the instep, 
or even lower. The remainder of the cloth is passed across 
the bosom over the left shoulder and head, on which it rests, 
the ornamented ends falling partly over the right arm below 
the waist. In the south of India. however, the end does 
not pass over the head; it is drawn tightly over the left 
shoulder and bosom, and tucked into the waist behind. 
Most frequently, however, respectable women of the Deccan 
and the south wear a gold and silver zone, according to their 
circumstances, which, passing over all, confines the drapery 
to the waist in graceful folds. This zone appears unknown 
to the northward, and in many cases is beautifully wrought 
and extremely ornamental. 


The bodice named chélee, used everywhere except in the 
south, is cut square in the back, with square pieces which 
meet in front, and are tied by the ends in a strong knot 
under the bosom. The only seams are under the arms ; and 
the sleeve, which in some instances reaches below the elbow, 
and in others above it, is put into the hole left unsewn in 
the upper part of the square body-piece. The construction 
of this article of attire is very simple, and every woman 
makes her own. Another form of bodice, named “ angia,” 
is entirely closed in front, and is shaped out to fit the bosom. 
It is tied behind in two places, one across the shoulders, the 
other below the line of bosom. This garment is, we think, 
of Mahommedan invention, as it is worn by Mahommedan 
women, and those Hindus only that have adopted the petti- 
coat. 

The costumes of Mahommedan women consist of petticoats, 
gencrally very wide indeed, and falling in heavy folds. Some 
wear an under petticoat of fine calico as a protection to the 
costly stuff of which the outer garment is composed, or to 
escape friction. The stuff—satin, silk, or cotton cloth—is 
gathered into a strong band of tape, which is tied over one 
hip, and the pleats or gathers are carefully made, so as to 
allow the cloth to fall in graceful folds. Over the cholee or 
angia bodice is a light muslin shirt, which continues below 
the waist, called a koortun: and over all, a scarf of white or 
coloured muslin of fine texture, called doopatta, passed once 
round the waist, and thence across the bosom and over the 
left shoulder and head, like the saree, completes the cos- 
tume. Where the laenga or petticoat is not worn, paijimas 
or trouscrs take their place. These are sometimes worn 
loose, as in Oude and Bengal; and elsewhere as tight as 
they can be made. The cutting out of these tight trousers 
is no easy matter, for they have several gores on the inside 
of the thigh; and are contrived so that they are flexible how- 
ever tight, and do not hinder the wearer from sitting cross- 
legged. With the trousers, which are tied at the waist, are 
worn the angia or cholee bodice, the koortun or shirt, and 
the doopatta or scarf. In full dress a Mahommedan lady 
wears the peshwaz or Persian robe, in which dancing-women 
usually perform. It has long, tight sleeves, a tight body 
crossed in front, and a very voluminous muslin skirt, the most 
fashionable amplitude being about forty, and sometimes sixty 
yards in circumference. This garment is often trimmed in 
acostly manner with gold or silver lace, aud is only worn as 
a bridal dress or at domestic festivals. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


HE results achieved by the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine almost exceed the bounds of calculation. In 
adding to the productive power of this country, it has 
secured that essential condition of an enlargement of trade— 
cheapness in made-up goods. Each succeeding year sewing- 
machines are brought into more extensive use, and all milliners, 
dress-makers, and drapers in the United Kingdom are 
especially interested in their employment. Among manutac- 
turers we find these machines employed by scores in the 
saine establishment, and not unfrequently driven by steam, 
which is ever a ready subsidiary agent in industrial under- 
takings. A decrease in the wholesale prices, of which it 
must be admitted sewing machines are susceptible, would 
certainly increase the demand. In the country, drapers are 
the chief agents for their sale and consequent distribution. 
It would be an invidious task to point out the machines 
which may be best recommended; but we are well aware of 
the difficulty that attends selection among the conflicting 
claims set forth. It should be borne in mind that a machine 
suited for one class of work may not be adapted for another} 
that a professional milliner or dressmaker may use with ad- 
vantage a more complicated machine than a lady who has 
little attention to give to one, and merely designs applying it 
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to trivial or occasional purposes. The great requisites for a 
sewing machine are simplicity of construction and directness 
of action, good quality in the work performed, uniformity of 
regulating the threads, regularity of feed apparatus, and 
speed, with minimum of driving force. 

The sewing machine is an invention of comparatively 
recent date. Like all great inventions the idea is simple, 
and appears to have been to some degree foreshadowed, but 
it is only within the past twenty-five years that a sewing ma- 
chine has been produced constituting an acceptable substi- 
tute for the labour of the hands. In the earlier attempts at 
constructing a sewing machine, the inventors tried to imitate 
the stitches made by hand,in which a single needle and 
thread is used, the needle having the eye at the end opposite 
to the point. The first modification which became necessary 
was a double-pointed needle with an eye in the centre, 
which enabled the machine to dispense with the continual 
inversion of the needle which obtains in hand-sewing. The 
end of the thread was attached to this central eye, and the 
needle was drawn through the cloth in alternate directions 
by grippers placed on each side. Then appeared a lock- 
stitch machine, working with two continuous threads, but 
useless from not having an apparatus to produce the 
necessary tension by tightening the stitches. A running- 
stitch machine, with two toothed wheels, which, working 
together, crimped the material and pushed it against a 
stationary needle, with other machines equally ingenious, 
were set aside in 1846 by one with a feed motion, a curved 
needle being used; a baster plate, on which the material was 
adjusted, carrying it step by step through the machine. Im- 
portant improvements in the feed motion followed : the wheel- 
teed, with an intermittent rotary motion, and which the 
needle worked on one side of the feeding surface, being suc- 
ceeded by the four-motion feed, by which the needle could 
operate in the centre of thé surface, the original apparatus 
having been subsequently modified, though the principle is 
the same. This four-motion feed especially recommended 
itself for delicate or ornamental sewing. It consists of a 
flat serrated plate, working through an opening in the table, 
with a horizontal or circular motion. The material is held 
down on the feeder, and is passed forward the length of the 
stitch by the forward movement of the feeder, which then, by 
its downward vertical motion, releases the fabric, and returns 
by its back horizontal motion to its original position in 
readiness for the next stitch, to accomplish which it rises by 
its upward vertical motion into contact with the material, 
ehick is again carried forward the required distance. 

The three principal stitches formed by the sewing ma- 


chine are the lock-stitch, the double chain-stitch, and the . 


single loop or chain-stitch. The lock-stitch is formed by two 
threads, the upper one being carried by a needle with its eye 
near the point, the thread passing through the eye, and being 
driven through the fabric, carrying the thread with it. The 
needle is then partially withdrawn, so as to form a loop of 
the thread underneath the fabric, through which the under 
thread is passed by means either of a shuttle or a revolving 
hook, the former being the most generally employed, though 
the latter is well suited for the lighter kinds of work. The 
tension necessary to tighten the upper stitch is obtained for 
the upper thread in various ways, by applying friction direct 
to the thread itself, or tothe spool on which it is wound, or 
to a roller on which the thread is passed in its passage. The 
under thread tension is effected by passing it throug holes 
in the shuttle itself, or between two thin metal adjustable 
plates. In the rotating hook, the tendency of the spool to 
revolve gives the necessary friction. 

The single chain-stitch has the property of being easily 
unravelled, which, for some sorts of work, is an advantage. 
It is formed in much the same manner as the crochet 
stitch: aneedle with a hook at the point, like a crochet 


needle, is passed through the material, the thread placed in 
the hook ; the hook is then withdrawn, carrying a loop of 
the thread through the fabric and through the previously 
formed loops, so as to interchange the several loops one with 
another. 


The double chain-stitch is formed with two threads. The 
upper thread is carried by an eye-pointed needle, which is 
passed through the fabric as in the lock-stitch machine, and 
also through a loop in the under thread presented to it by 
the looper. The looper is of a curved form, having two eyes, 
with a groove between them, in which the thread supplied 
from a bobbin on the under side of the work-table lies ; and 
then an open loop is supplied to the needle, which passes on 
the inside of the head of the looper. During the descent of 
the needle the looper is withdrawn in a circular direction, 
leaving a loop of its thread round the needle, and the loop of 
the needle-thread, which is still tight against the needle. As 
the needle is withdrawn, this loop, by the friction of the 
thread with the fabric, bellies out, and before the eye of the 
needle has ascended above the point of the looper the latter 
returns and passes a loop of the under thread through this 
needle loop. 


SWISS MANUFACTURES FOR INDIA AND 
CHINA. 


E would call the attention of manufacturers to the 
position which Swiss chintzes are taking in our 
India markets, and again to the sale of Swiss printed cottons 
in China, by the adoption of native notions as to design. 
Our producers must watch that the supply of special articles 
is not wrested from them. Once, in her printed cottons, 
England was supreme in India; invariably the cloth was 
good, the colour not liable to fade even if worn in the sun; 
and jackets, trousers, and petticoats, would wash. Our repu- 
tation has been injured by rubbish sent out which would not 
bear washing, the patterns running or changing colour, 
the material being highly glazed and well finished, though 
flimsy and weak. This has made the opportunity of the 
Swiss producers, who have stepped in and furnished articles 
exactly suitable tothe Indian customer. Native taste and 
requirements have been both complied with. The cloth of 
the Swiss chintz is sound, fine, and unglazed; the patterns 
are delicate and appropriate; and the colours remain un- 
changed till worn out. This is high praise, but we write 
advisedly. Is it any wonder that such cloth should success- 
fully compete with that which is gaudy, glaring, over-sized, 
and over-glazed? We regret that British chintzes should 
have been so extensively supplanted by Swiss, and refer to 
it simply to draw attention to the means of correction. 
Then, again, as to China. We are accustomed to complain, 
and with reason, of the limitation of our trade in that 
quarter, but in dress goods this trade might certainly be 
extended if our manufacturers would take a lesson from the 
Swiss, who impress on their productions ungainly monsters, 
dragons, griffins, &c., such as the Chinese delight in. Let 
us by all means do the same. There is a certain degree of 
immutability about Chinese ideas of dress. As to the style 
of animal, we should say the uglier the better; and what we 
may term the trade-marks, or flying dragons, and other 
nondescript creatures, attached to the different descriptions 
of raw ole sent over here, would form excellent models. It 
is necessary, of course, that the designs should be fast- 
coloured, and, contrary to Indian taste, as brilliant as 
possible. The Chinese would appear indifferent to harmony 
of colour, delighting in strong contrasts. They should by 
all means have what they want, for we cannot engage to 
ive them an artistic education. English flowered borders, 
or instance, violate both native taste and requirements. 
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FANCY WOOLLENS. 


ILE great variety of fancy patterns of woollenand worsted 
goods now before the public, has not been the spon- 
taneous act of the manufacturer, but rather a necessity to 
which he has been compelled to submit in consequence of the 
general taste for fancy woollens, and a continual demand for 
novelty. Much time, labour, and money, are now expended 
in the preparation of designs and colours, and in experi- 
mental trials, furming a serious item in the cost of production. 
So with improvements in the machinery requisite for finish- 
ing, but the increased consumption attending a successful 
invention more than compensates all preliminary expenses, 
and affords a satisfactory profit. For the discovery of many 
styles of finish, such as the imitation “velvet pile,” used 
extensively for ladies’ cloaks, also plushed sealskin, and 
cloakings known as “elysian,” we are indebted to French 
manufacturers. The finish for fine woollens most recently 
adopted is almost free from lustre, but has a slight “lay,” or 
draw, of the wool, and a short, soft, and mossy nap, pleasant 
to the touch and durable in wear, not having undergone any 
deteriorating process to weaken the fabric, as in the higher 
dressed cloths. This finish was first introduced by the 
Austrian manufacturers, who were followed by the Prussians 
and the French. The finish for fancy woollens mostly 
adopted, is a short and close velvet pile, and we have noticed 
in the English goods introduced into the market the past 
month avery near approach to the best French productions 
which as yet are unrivalled. France has long been famous 
for her beautiful fabrics in fine wool, in wool and silk challcs, 
and in delaines. These expensive and costly goods, requir- 
ing great care in execution, have been produced with a taste 
in colouring and design worthy of the beauty and elegance of 
the material. With them, France supplied and led the taste 
of all the civilized markets of the world. Articles so costly 
were naturally of limited demand. But the capital and 
machinery of the English printer were brought to bear on 
this branch of business, and cotton being introduced into 
the fabric, has replaced a great portion of the wool, thus 
obtaining the desired cheapness and beauty. The more 
limited and costly branch of the trade has naturally found 
its best market in France. 


WORSTED AND MIXED GOODS TRADE. 


ii would be extraordinary if France and England, each 
with a trade in worsted of great magnitude and long- 
standing, had not each its special excellence. The excellence 
of French fine all-wool plain goods, can no longer 
attributed to the hand-loom, as they are largely made by 
power looms; nor can it be assumed that the superiority is 
owing to the use of French-grown wools, as Australian is used 
both for weft and warp. Something is, no doubt, due to the 
adaptation of the French system of drawing to spinning by 
the mule-jenny, and to the circumstance that the English 
yarns for all-wool goods generally are spun down too much, 
by which they are said to be rendered less fit for the pur- 
pose, and at the same time dearer. We have noticed, how- 
ever, in a large number of the goods supplied this year, an 
important correction of this tendency. But whatever the 
cause may be, it is a fact that in the last seven years France 
has nearly doubled its production ofall-wool merinos and all- 
wool reps and poplins, as made in different parts of that 
country, and which have secured a remarkable hold on the 
English market. Our Bradford manufacturers, we think, 
should make greater effort in competition, especially seeing 
the facility with which the growth of wool is extended, and 
that the best wool for the purpose comes from our own 
colonies, and is sold in London. 

Withregard, however, to mixed fabrics, it is evident that the 
superiority rests with this country; and the continued main- 


tenance of this superiority becomes a question, in the first 
place, of progress in manufacturing skill and taste; and in 
the next place, of value. <A brisk trade wonderfully lessens 
the motive to improve in either style or fabric, whilst restric- 
tion in trade operates in a different direction, makes men 
look around to remedy deficiencies, and accordingly we find 
in Bradford goods evident signs of improvement. Looking 
to what is being done on the Continent, we are not inclined 
to think that, as a matter of skill and taste, mixed Bradford 
goods are likely to be distanced. 


SHAWLS. 


Wag demand for Scotch Tartan shawls the past month 
has been such as to task the utmost efforts of manu- 
facturers, who, at the same time fully alive to the demand 
for novelty, have deviated from the “Clans,” introducing 
fangy checks in good colouring, and very excellent in tex- 
ture. The greater number of the high-priced shawls we 
have inspected are truly high-art weaving, and our Scotch 
manufacturers, stimulated by the demand that has sprung 
up, show a decided improvement. Comparatively few are 
aware of the extensive labour attending the production of 
a woven shawl, and the various forms which that labour 
assumes. In addition to the process of washing, carding, 
spinning, bundling, carding, singeing, cropping, clipping, 
picking, pressing, and weaving, there is the preparation of 
the web for staining, and the heaming and entering the web 
and winding the pirms; then, in designing, there is needling, 
cutting, and lacing the cards. The manufacture of shawls 1s 
thoroughout very intricate. The warp contains a very fine 
thread of silk twisted with a thread of wool, wool alone being 
iinsufficient to bear the strain upon it in the working. The 
warp is stained according to the pattern and colour of the 
centre. When the fringe is variegated and the dyer dyes 
red, all the rest of the web is enclosed and tightly clasped, 
so that the red dye may not reach it, the small part to be 
dyed being left loosely hanging from the machine, and it 
is thus dipped into the dyeing vat. France has continued in 
its endeavour to produce shawls made on the principle of 
those in India, called épouliné. 


HAND EMBROIDERY. 


have endeavoured to form an estimate of the amount 

annually turned over in the United Kingdom in Hand 
Embroidery, and as the result the amount distributed 
in wages may be stated at £900,000. It is a gratifying fact 
that, notwithstanding the prevalence of hostile tariffs, the 
beauty and cheapness of the Scotch and Irish embroideries cause 
them to find an increasing sale, even in the most exclusive of 
the Continental countries. We especially noticea growing 
demand in France and Southern Europe. On the score of 
variety, our hand embroidery meets every requirement 88 
applied to cambric handkerchiefs, muslin robes, collars, 
5 hese cuffs, caps, baby-linen, flouncings, insertions, trim- 
mings, and a variety of fancy articles. As regards the 
future of the trade, the prospects are of a decidedly hopeful 
character. The production of hand embroidery may not m 
future progress at the same astonishing rate as hitherto, but 
there are ample grounds for expecting an important extension 
from improvements in design and work, especially in sew 
muslin embroidery. 


BONNETS AT THEATRES, CONCERTS, AND 
PLACES OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
N one of the “Fashion” articles of the MILLINER AND 


DressMaker, reference was recently made to the differ- 
ence between the dress of French ladies visiting the theatres 
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and that of Englishwomen. We note that the matter has 
been receiving the consideration of the Haut Ton, the follow- 
ing letter having been published by the fashionable daily jour- 
nal, The Morning Post, as from “ A Hater of Mrs. Grundy” :— 


To the Editor of the Mornine@ Post. 


Sm,—Your correspondent to-day complains of the want of 
judgment displayed at certain theatres in dressing characters for 
the stage. No doubt there is great room for improvement in that 
respect, and now that attention has been called to the subject, we 
may hope that performers and managers will consult together to 
remedy the oversight. But the matter upon which I desire to 
address you belongs to a much more serious question, and I fear it 
is more difficult of correction. I refer to the dress of audiences 
at theatres and in concert-rooms—ladies’ dress, of course, I allude 
to. In the current number of the Lancet, a very sensible article, 
under the title of “ The Nemesis of Fashion,” is devoted to this 
subject. The absurdity is pointed out of the practice pursued by 
the majority of ladies, who, after wearing dresses with thick high 
bodies in the house during the earlier part of tho day, put on seal- 
skin jackets and fur accessories for walking and driving—most 
probahly, the drive is taken at this season in a closed carriage— 
change all this wrapping for a low-budied dress and throw oif 
their cloaks upon salen a theatre, where draughts of cold air, 
make sad havoc with the lungs, coughs and incipient consumption 
being the result. I have quoted so much of the sense—not the 
words—of the Lancet's remarks, because few of your lady readors 
may have seen the article referred to, and it contains a warning 
which must have the efloct of frightening the whole army of 
fashion-worshippers, unless their heads be completely turned in 
whirling after the cruel goddess who exacts such absurd gyrations 
and such insane self-sacrifice from her votaries. So much for the 
sanitary considerations of the subject. Your medical contemporary 
of course regards the matter in relation to health; I desire to ex- 
tend the question, so as to embrace the moral and esthetic aspects 
which eine to it. I shall say little of the moral view ot the 
subject here, excepting incidentally, in ‘explaining my views in that 
light, and with those arguments, which may probably atter all 
influence the thoughtless or the igncrant—on these vital subjects 
—more than a more serious homily. 

Two years ago I did battle in the cause of the “ bonneta.” You 
obligingly ;allowed me to plead—as I did through the columns of 
two or three of your contemporaries—in favour of the admission 
of bonnets to evening concerts, readings, lectures, and so forth. I 
am aware that bonnets have always been permitted to certain seats 
or places in theatres and concert-rooms, but such seats were always 
regarded as inferior, by being let at a lower price, and thus assum- 
ing the second-rate status of the occupiers. 

I succeeded so far in my endeavours in the case of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's Readings at St. James's Hall, and also at Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
representations of Falstaff, at St. George's Hall, Langham Place, 
that ladies were permitted to wear their bonnets in the ds. seats, 
where evening dress was previously compulsory. But this, although 
a step in the right direction, for which concession I was duly 
grateful to the talented entertainers in each case, is not all I re- 
quire, for my object is to have no ditlorence made as to the wearers 
of bonnets in the price charged for the stalls occupied by ladies 
who prefer that style of dress to evening dress. For the sake of 
the coup d’eil—the appearance of the room—the bonnets might 
be on one side and “evening dress” on the other. It seems a 
small matter to insist upon, but really it involves some rather 
grave considerations of social significance. It is not a mere 
question of bonnets or no bonnets at places of public entertainment 
in the evening; but it is a question of independence of action in 
matters strictly belonging to personal taste and convenience. Why 
should a stigma be attached to the wearer of a bonnet? Why 
should a lady to whom it would be convenient to avoid the trouble 
of putting on evening-dress, have no choice left but that of taking 
her place in the back-seats? Why should “ society” frown down 
bonnets, and tolerate low-necked dresses? Which, I will venture 
to ask, is the more rational, if not proper, style of dress of the two? 
This brings me to a consideration of the em of “ evening 
dress”—as at present understood—in its esthetic aspects. I will 
yield my adhesion to the bonnet, and take up the advocacy of high 
dresses. I did battle for the bonnets for these reasons; first, be- 
cause I consider it a very preferable style of dress for readings, 
lectures, and ordinary concerts; it is convenient for ladies who like to 
walk to the place of entertainment, and the bonnet is as ornamental 
in these days as any other style of dress. Again—and this is more 
important than aes feel it is a matter which should be left to 
individual taste and convenience; it is a great gain to national 


- delivered. 


character to allow as much freedom as possible to individuals in 
matters of the kind; where the laws of t the land are often very 
lax, the laws of society are very rigid and exacting, and vice versa ; 
therefore, a little more liberty of action in esthetic social matters, 
as long as individuals keep within reasonable limits, will tend to 
strengthen character by greater dependence on self-judgment 
rather than the present unsatisfactory habit of leaning on the 
uncertain and often shifting staff of public opinion. But I merely 
wish to say, in conclusion, with reference to low-necked dresses, 
that there are shoulders which we sometimes see that would gai 
in more senses than one by being covered, for assuredly we might 
give the owners credit for more beauty of form than they possess; 
and as for pretty shoulders, they would lose nothing of their 
rounduess if discreetly covered with a fichu or chemisette. Let 
the modistes set their wits to work before the coming season to 
invent enchanting high bodices, which could be worn even at the 
opera, which is an excuse for ladies appearing in grande toilette, 
because they leave the dinner-table for the box or stalls at one or 
other of the houses devoted to the Italian song. 


We shall be pleased to hear the opinions of Correspondents 
upon this question, which involves at the same time with a 
change of dress, a very considerable augmentation of business. 
for Modistes. 


In an Eastern story two shepherds are bewailing a terrible 
draught, when a genius suddenly appears and offers them all they 
can desire. No such genius hovers about English manufacturers, 
and traders, the majority of whom complain with reason of de- 
pressing influences restricting business. A survey of the financial 
and commercial condition of the country, convinces us of a brighter 
prospect in the future, independently of the opening of the spring 
trade with its customary activity. The preparations made for the 
spring trade in dress goods extend to numerous novelties, which 
we will lay before our subscribers in due time. Necessity approves 
itself again as the mother of invention, and we anticipate a more 
than ordinary good display of designs. We regret to find how 
comparatively few of the designs produced in the Government 
schools of art find acceptance with manufacturers, considering the 
number of pupils. We are aware that improved artistic design is 
not born in a day, but are inclined’ to think that this limited 
adoption is due to the fault of the schools rather than any want 
of enterprise; appreciation of the taste of the world, of fashion 
on the part of manufacturers. They have a large capital at stake, 
and with narrowed profits, must be careful in venturing on risks. 
It is not simply ingenious combination of forms and harmonious 
coloring that is required; the chemical affinities of colors in 
relation to the fabrics to which the designs are intended to be 
srplieg must be studied. The most successful floral designers on 
the continent, commonly content themselves with selecting the 
flowers in their own gardens, and grouping them in accordance 
with those chemical relations to which we have referred. The 
successes of our art schools, in the way of adopted designs, must 
not be made at random ; nature must be more closely studied, and 
ae itt peso information instead of msthetic disquisitions be 

nished, 


ALTHOUGH country telegraphic messages are not delivered in 
London with that same promptitude that characterized the now 
superseded public companies, we trust the measures taken to 
remedy complaint will be successful. London merchants and 
traders must bo content to wait awhile for that completeness of 
organization which formerly existed. Itis important for the sender 
of a telegram to be able to calculate the time at which it will be 
The uniform sum charged by Government must be 
admitted as a great advantage ; what is now wanted, in addition 
to the further equipment and extension of wires, is a reduction in 
that rate, such as was contemplated by the authors of the scheme, 
and which shall serve to put the means of telegraphic corre- 
spondence within the reach of all. Correspondence by this medium 
of communication would then become general. We question 
whether the electric wires under their previous ownership were 
used to that extent which the business interests of traders would 
justify. It takes time to depart from settled habits, and the 
ordinary post is apt to be the first to suggest itself to the mind. 
In the matter of dress goods, which admit of so much variety, 
hee of delivery on the part of a country draper, who, it may 

appen, has only a remnant or sample on hand, is a first necessity ; 
so too with the countermanding of orders, for which the electric 
line affords such ready facility. Electric line are used far more 
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for business purposes in Belgium and in the United States than 
with ourselves. It may be that in this country time has not been 
sufficiently valued, or that the limitation of facilities for despatch 
limited also the demand, or rates were not low enough. With 
the changes being introduced into the administration of electric 
linea, we are disposed to look for a large augmentation of messayes, 
which again must react on business in multiplying and expediting 
transactions, 


Darapers, milliners, and dress-makers cannot be too frequently 
reminded of the change in the law by which a wife cannot pledge 
her husband's credit without his express or implied authority. 
Ordinarily that authority may be taken for granted, more cepodially 
where only a reasonable quantity of goods or articles are ordered, 
but when once 4 course of continuous extravayance is manifested, 
contrasting with the requirements or position of the customer, 
some precautions should be exercised. Mr. Shrubsole, a silk- 
mercer, of Kingston, has learnt this to his cost. A lady customer 
of his was ordering dozens of paira of gloves and silk dresses at 
£9 each, yet he suspected nothing wrong ; in fact, was mightily 
pt at the briskness of the business, when in fact the lady was 
aying in a stock of dreas goods preparatory to elopement! Then 
came the bill for £128 10s 5d., presented to the faay'e husband, 
Mr. Hayter, who refused to pay it; next an action against Mr. 
Hayter for the amount in the Court of Common Pleas, when, 
under the ruling of the judge, the jury found for the defendant. 
As the goods, according to the defence, were supplied to Mrs. 
Hayter in preparation for elopement from her husband, the 
authority of that unfortunate man could not be assumed to be so 
much as implied. Judge Keating, in summing up, remarked :— 
“Tt might said that it was a great hardship on a tradesman 
that he should supply goods and not be paid for them, but it could 
not be too widely known that a man who dealt with a married 
‘woman gave her credit at his own very great risk. Happily, in 
this country, and thank God for it, husbands could in most cases 
trust their wives, but there were sad exceptions, and this was one.’ 
The exception, we know, is not the rule, and the circumstances in 
this case were peculiar, but something will be learnt from it if 
more regard be paid to cases of evident extravagance. 


WE trust that no short-sighted notions of economy on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will interfere with the 
bestowal of a larger Parliamentary grant than was accorded last 
year for extending the cultivation of Flax among the rural popula- 
tions of Munster, Connaught, and Leinster. The results of 
Government aid have been most satisfactory, the acres under flax 
being 1:3,003, as compared with 5,842 in 1867. The grant in 1863 
of £40,000 was cut down last year to £30,000, necessitating a con- 
siderable reduction of the number of instructors, and although the 
area of flax was extended in that year, we regret to see the number 
of individual growers lessened. The consideration that the employ- 
ment flax culture affords tends materially to lessen pauperism, 
should operate to induce the Legislature to award a larger sum 
for this important industry. We see how the flax pant after 
affording proflt and employment to the farmer and labourer, has 
been converted by the agency of hundreds of thousands of the 
Ulster population into manufactures representing the yearly value 
of more than four millions sterling, rewarding the toil of the 
artisan and the enterprise of the capitalists, these manufactures 
being distributed over the whole surtace of the civilized globe. Of 
the future of Ireland's linen manufacture we can scarcely predicate. 
It holds that vantage ground which will enable it to serve every 
opening which the progress of liberal commercial policy may make 
for it in foreign countries. Meanwhile we have to aim at extend- 
ing the growth of the raw material throughout Ireland, at the 
more extended application of the power loom to weaving, and at 
all requisite improvements in the diflerent processes of the trade. 


WE hear of preparations being made for the establishment of 
new cotton-mills on an extensive scale, in the South of Russia, 
where also the area of cotton cultivation is to be extended, in part 
for the supply of home requirements and in part for this country. 
The wide adoption by leading European and American countries 
of the cotton trade as a branch of national industry is a noticeable 
fact ; but it is evident that they cannot be all endowed ec 
for its profitable working. France, Belgium, Switzerland, Rhenish 
Prussia, and Saxony, have natural advantages which enable them 
to maintain a more or less successful competition with England ; 
put Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Austria, Turkey, and lastly 


Russia, have few of these natural advantages, and their attempt at 
@ national cotton industry isa forced, unnatural, and miscalculated 
effort. Even in those countries better qualitied to work certain 
branches of the cotton trade, the existence of protection shows 
their acknowledged inferiority to England, and the necessity of a 
forced contribution from a relatively small portion in an industry 
openly proclaims that it would otherwise be unable to 
exist. As this system is a national loss to the countries now 
subsidized for its support, so is it a loss to England, whoae goods 
would otherwise he more extensively used by those countries now 
driven into the consumption of dearer home-made goods. 


AN interesting letter will be found elsewhere in our columns 
from our New York correspondent. His view contirms the opinion 
generally entertained that the price of cotton must fall if the same 
resolute persistency of curtailing production be manifested on the 
part of manufacturers, There are thhose, indeed, who consider 
that on the sido of supply there is little to jusiify the hope of 
much lower prices; but in rezard to all new fabrics, a pro tive 
increase of production seldom fails to produce immediate anitluenced 
on quotations, unless these be temporarily counteracted by the 

urely speculative operations of cotton brokers. The letter will 
urther be found to refer to the activity of the New England 
cotton mills, showing by reason of enforced protection. The com- 
mercial policy of the Atlantic States of the Eien is in antagonism 
to that of the great Western States, but the latter possess a pre- 
ponderating influence in Congressional legislatiou quite out of pro- 
rtion to their actual area. We regret much the difficulties that 
hamper our American trade; but the signs are not wanting that 
these will be to some extent ameliorated. At last advices, foreign 
goods in New York were dull of sale. 


Prorrssor Biackir had better, for the future, leave fashions 
alone. In a lecture lately delivered in Edinburzh on the subject, 
he launched forth with the assumption that to dress fashionably 
was not to dress according to the laws of reason, his advice being 
to dress in spite of fashion. Ilis point was that for walking ‘a 
lady will be clad in a hich close-titting dress of warm material, 
andshe will supplement this by a seal-skin or thick shaw] ; but in 
the evening, whether at public or private places of entertainment, 
she must appear with bare neck and shoulders, totally regardless of 
the consequences.” Sapient Professor! We opine you have never 
attended a ball, concert, or endured the heat of a theatre or an 
opera-house. What garb is needed for the neck with a tempera- 
ture ranging from 70 to 80 degrees? Are there not such things 
ascloaks and shawls worn tn transi/u to and from the open air? 
Besides, ladies, as a rule, are wise enourh not only to dress fashion- 
ably, but to ensure for themselves suflicient warmth, We cannot 
expect a Scotch professor to cultivate the graces. We wonder 
that the Lancet should be found endorsing the Professor's opinion. 


AmonaG the causes, as our readers are well aware, that have 
operated to enhance the price of silk, is the disease attacking both 
the egg and the worm on the Continent, and which has extended 
over a series of yeara, Japanese silkworms’ egys have accordingly 
been introduced into Europe on a large scale; but this is not 
sutlicient. The breeding of silkworma, it would appear, is not 
earried on with anything approaching to uniformity of system, 
and the suspicion is excited that there is a lack of that science 0 
the culture which the Japanese and Chinese inherit from tradition. 
Accordingly, we are glad to learn that M. Pasteur, well known 
for his scientific attainments and for attention to this subject, and 
whoae experiments would seem to have fixed detinitively the prin- 
ciples of breeding silkworms, is about practically to apply his 
method on a larze scale on a domain of the Prince Imperial, neat 
Trieste. The success of his avyatem of management would give 4 
new impulse to the culture throughout Europe. 


CompanaTIVE statistical tables, now before us, of our home and 
foreign trade in woven fabrics, prepared by an eminent Manchester 
firm, show that as a consequence of the changed relative positioa 
of textiles from the date of the American war, which induced & 
shortened supply of cotton, the consumption of linen and muslin 
fabrica has enormously increased. Calico shirtings gave way 
them, and worsted dresses have to a considerable extent taken the 
we of cotton goods, The total of woollen goods produced tha 

rst four years reached 241,070,000lbs., against 179,69a,0v0lbs, mm 
the preceding four years; linen fabrics in the corresponding per 
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have increased from 169,250,000lbs, to 232,131,000Ibs.; and day bartered with the natives for furs. At th West th 
Proollen from 73,007,000Ibs. to 78,759.000lbs, the bh: x bbons, laces, and stifns 


tion of linen advancing from 84,666,000lbs, to 106,848,000]bs, 
——_—___ 


ing man in Coventry on the Coventry ribbon trade. Mr. Bright 
remarks :—“TJ think if the question of protection wore not found 


over the whole country to sustain a particular manufacture in 
Coventry.” 


WE are glad to find that Italians in London have taken measures 
to form a Committee, to communicate with Italian workmen 
throughout the United Kingdom, in establishing a series of local 
exhibitions in this metropolis. The scheme, if carried out, cannot 
fail of accomplishing much good. No departments of the display 
would be more interesting than those of woven fabrics and designs, 
especially in the article of silk. Such exhibitions are calculated 
to place in bolder relief than is otherwise possible the national genius 
and special aptitude of the workmen in industrial arts, 


_ OH es 


Ar last specimens have been produced of manufactures from 
English Sea Island cotton, grown by the well-known Manchester 


bleached cloth, 
ieee nee, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


I wave lately paid a visit to Lowell, the great centre of the cotton 
industry in Massachusetts, The great scale on which operations 
are carried on are calculated to strike an English visitor with 
astonishment, considering the comparatively recent history of tho 
development of roductive power here witnessed. The stimulus 


provided b hig Protective duties is continually leading to the 


ial requirements of the people of the United States, of Mexico, 
South America, and China, in which latter country, before the 
American flag was driven from the Eastern seas, they competed 
successfully with our own merchants. 

There are several large establishments in the metropolis which 
deal exclusively in fancy goods and notions, By some these terms 
are used synonymously. Other dealers claim “that the tratlic is 
embraced in one genoral de artment, under the name of fancy 
goods. Others still describe their specialty as the “notion” trade, 


or three which offer for sale an almost endless variety of mer- 
chandise, such as combs, buttons, brushes, fang, albus, jewellery, 


flowers. “ Notions * consist of a great variety of articles, some 

of which are not embraced in the two former divisions, In 

New York thore are several ay Goods houses that make a 
'y 


this means they vequently 


among the commodities monopolized by a few enterprising firma, 

‘rom Paria, London, and Vienna, are imported many rich and 
expensive articles of this description. The value of fancy goods 
and notions sold in New York Per annum is estimated at over one 
hundred million dollars, 

Has your attention been called to the production of wool in 
California? The Operatives are Chinese, and it is remarkable 
for fineness of texture, It is anticipated that the Pacific States 
will become, in time, great silk-producing countries, the climaty 
80 suitable to the growth of the mulberry and the adaptability of 
the Chinese to the work of rearing the Worms, being important 
elements of success, Indee » Silk mills are now being erected in 


The first regular employment of Chinamen on the Eastern 
slopes was in the woollen factories. These Orientals are service- 
ably reliable and skilful workmen. They are “ up to time,” have 
No gossip which involves the breaking of threads, and work with- 
out lagving, j 

The tone of the market for domestic cotton fabrics has under- 
gone little or no change within the past wock, though there has 


a steady diminution from week to week, which would seem to 
preclude tho possibility, or at least the probability, of any material 
reduction in prices. Theso facts are of the utmost importance to 
all classes, the producer, the manufacturer, the dealer, and thecon- 
sumer, and should be deeply pondered, Cheap clothing is almost 
as indispensable as or food, and yet the cost of clothing of 

cavier upon tho country at present than 
anything else. Dear food, dear clothing, high tariff and taxation ! 

hese are what the people have to cope with 


Foreign goods are quiet, the auction rooms affording the greater 
attractions nowadays, Prices here are pretty low, 


ee 
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journals richly dight with “splendid bargains” and “ alarming 
sacritices,” renewed trom year to year with that evident prosperity 
under misfortune which shows that bread cast upon the waters of 
custom, dves return once in 805 days, at least, all prove that not 
merely purple and fine linen, but likewise muslin, and crash, and 
drugget are a power in the land. 

But when, atter commoner things, we mention si/ks—fine silks 
—what an artistic glow comes over the imayination! The“ shop” 
at once becomes a studio, and gentlemen who serve the counter 
immediately seem invested with some faint reflection of the fame 
and poesy of the sunny South. The Orient, Italy, and the “ Midi,” 
or “noon,” as it is most strikingly and expressively termed, of 
France, have warmer associations (hid Leeda, or Paisley, or Man- 
chester. The fibres, like tho fruit of the more favoured lands that 
are nearer the tropics, carry a hue and texture that captivate the 
finer taste. Hence it is that rich colour and the delicate woof 
enter into all poetic and even religious visions of a higher beauti- 
tude than our present condition on earth. “ Fine raiment” is an 
adjunct to the dreams of the philanthropist, looking forward to a 
better day when no associations for the protection of the poor from 
shabby clothes and rank uncleanliness will be necessary. 

The steps towards this happy consummation have been slow, from 
the ieee of early Anglo-Saxon times to the coarse towelling 
which our forefathers once fondly took for shirtings, thence to 
bleached cottons, and thenco again to extra double silk. But still, 
with all its many ameliorations and cheapenings, silk—the texture 
most lasting and most wholesome, as it is the most beautiful of the 
general run of tissues—is far beyond the common reach. The 
Western nations, boastful of their steam and electricity, look on in 
envious wonder when they see the many millions of China and 
Japan luxuriate in silk. Hence, on all sides, we are searching for 
new silk producers. Even the comparatively small supply already 
at our disposal was, not long since, threatened by the silkworm 
epidemic in France and Italy. Men of practical science, therefore, 
have been hard at work, seeking on all sides for some new resource, 
As late as eighteen years ago, in the European exhibitions, speci- 
mens of the ordinary silkworm, or bomby.c mori product, only 
were seen; but since then the mulberrry silk-spinner has found 
many rivals, 

The most conspicuous and promising of these aro the Tusseh 
moth, nativo nearly everywhere in the East, especially in China, 
India, and Japan, and the Arinda, or Ailanthus moth, of which 
there are two varietics—viz., the Ricin, or Alttacus arinda, from 
India, and the Attacus Cynthia, found also in Japan. 

Tusseh silk is already well-known, and is used for summer cloth- 
ing and many household purposes in India. It is hard and durable 
and usually yellowish buff in colour, and is mixed with cotton, or 
made up unmixed. In the latter form it is much worn by the 
Brahmins and other Hindoo sects. The natives call it Korah, and 
Europeans know the cloth as 7usseh dhoolies. It is very tirm and 
brilliant, and always has a peculiarly fresh, cleanlook. Cleaned of ita 
gum, and mixed with a little cotton, it may be worked up in the 
most beautiful and varied colours and patterns, The Indian tussch 
worm is rexred in half domestication, and will thrive in the 
climate of Southern France, and consequently in many parts 
of the United States, in the open air. In dissin and Mantchuria 
it is wild. 

The Arinda Ailanthus worm is reared much like the Tussch in 
Hindostan, and feeds on the leaves of the castor-oil plant, the 
Palma Christi of the East. This insect yields a good working silk, 
and although the natives have not acquired the art of unwinding 
it, but card and spin it like cotton, in France, with care, 400 yards 
have been reeled off the cocoon in one unbroken thread, the normal 
length of the mulberry worm’s silk being but 300 yards. This 
creature is so productive that, according to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, it will yield tavelve broods of spun silk per 
annum, The cloth woven from its thread is coarse, white, and of 
seemingly loose texture, but so remarkably durable that it will 


last nearly an ordinary human lifetime of constant wear. In this 
quality it resembles the ¢usseh worm. 
Tho Japaneso Attacus Cynthia yields two broods per annum, 


feeds on the atanthus glandulosa—an ailanthus tree well-known in 
France, England, and this country—and gives a strong. heavy silk. 
Certain disagreeable shade-trees, that were a constant source of 
complaint in our cities a few years ago, were then, after all, only 
thrusting a new kind of common silk into our faces, just as the 
nations of the gold districts in Alaska, according to W hymper's 
late work, used to fire go/den bullets into the bodies of white men 
for a long time before the latter noticed the abundance of that 
metal in the country. The Japanese ailanthus worm can be reared 
in tho open air in temperate climates, and, therefore, could also be 
applied in America. 


Here, then, are three new and available sources for the cheap 
silk of the future. And now to them comes forward a California 
deponent, and showeth or claims to show that he can produce fine 
silk directly from the mulberry fibro, and entirely drop the worm 
—the play of “Mamlet” with Handet left out. Of course the last 
discoverer has relatives down Kast, and is not connected with any 
of the Circumlocution departmenta. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


Ir “cleanliness” be “next to godliness,” and order “Nature's 
highest law,” a “ little ” warehouse in Coppleiate Buildings may 
claim a high place among the City warehouses. Not contented 
with the ordinary attention to these points which is common to 
all well-managed houses, the vast warehouses of Messrs. Fisher, 
Roberts, Jones, and Reid (vice Fisher and Meller), are distinguished 
by a spotless cleanliness and perfect arrangement of stock which 
it Seould not be easy to excel. at) 

The coup d'@il in the principal warehouses is most striking ; the 
stock, of its own nature highly ornamental, is exposed to view in 
glass-fronted cases, constructed with great ingenuity. There, ata 
glance, the customer may discern the exact flower, the exact size, 
and the exact shade required in a moment (and we all know how 
precious moments are), can select from thousands of blossoms, 
eaves, and fruit, the spray that is to give chic to the chapeau, or 
the trailing garland that 1s the crowning glory of a toilette. 

As we lately hinted, natural flowers have taken, and mean to 
keep, the lead over unnatural imitations of Flora’s children. The 
only danger now is lest we, like the early pre-Raphaelites, too 
closely copy even her fair defects. Already is ** the worm i’ the 
bud” simulated on the splendid roses and lovely rosebuds to be 
seen at this noted house, while the fading hues of many exquisite 
specimens of foliage tell of the same idea carried out with singular 
aptness. 

at; we begin to ak of the individual “ beauties” of this 
“little” place, we shall tind the subject exhaustless. We can only 
allude to the leading flowers. Among these, as is her due, the 
rose takes first rank. Here we have every type of rose, from the 
simple dogrose to the newest hybrids of French growers. These 
blossoms are of every shade of colour, the capoud being one of the 
leading tints. This colour is dividing the honours with Marechal 
Neil and other French yellow hybrids. Roses are to be more worn 
than ever, and certainly lovelier blossoms are not. ; 

At this season camellias, white and pink, mounted on flexible 
stems, are in request, and these are to be secon here in perfection. 
They are made of rice-paper and are as transparent as Nature her 
self could produce them. . 

Of foliage plants we need only mention the Draccenas, Caladiums, 
and Coleus. These are wonderfully true to their Parisian prototypes. 
The ferns, the maiden hair, with fairy fronds, the Adiantum lunatum, 
and Cuneatem, and the Golden Fern are algsoadmirable. The entirety 
of one side of this warehouse is given toa most interesting department 
—the wedding blossoms. Here we find every variety of a waa 
blossom, orange-flower, bud and fruit. Jasmine, English, Cape, and 
Oriental—clematis; tho number is endless. Above this warehouse is 
anothor, equally extensive, devoted to feathers of every kind 
Ostrich, marabout, Paradise, peacock, humming - bird, grass 
parokcet, pheasant, golden and impeyan, &c., beside feather 
decorations for the bonnet, head-dresses, and trimmings in endless 
variety, and arranged in the same manner and the same exquisite 
cleanliness and noticeable order. Below the “floral” central 
warehouse is yet another, devoted to English-made flowers alone, of 
every kind and quality. Space will not permit us doing more 
than allude to the montures for head-dress and bonnets, or to the 
well-arranged room where, for the convenience of their clientéle, 
Messrs. Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid display hata and bonnets 
from the best Paris houses, and show the manner in which the 
flowers, feathers and montures should be used. 


SPRING HATS. 


Tne welcome arrival of the first Spring month brings many 
novelties to light. These novelties may be justly considered a3 
evidence of the energy and utility of @ house, in the same way 83 
the absence of anything new denotes a laisser aller atyle of business 
which, though for a while existing upon ancient prestige, must 
eventually succumb to intelligent and steady progress. For 
there is no vitality without constant improvement, to-day's invention 
is a stepping-stone to the morrow's triumph. This fact, hens to 
all thinking minds, will bo found to be the main cause of the sus 
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tained reputation of many of our Wood Street houses. In this 
particular, the well-known house of Munt, Brown & Co., is one 
of the foremost in the march of progress. Last month we re- 
marked upon the improvements and novelties in straws, now we 
have to record yet newer shaped as well as stylishly trimmed hats. 
The high hats, as we stated in our last impression, are now worn, 
and there is a continued demand for the “ Alpine ” and: other 
shapes, but the “ Casque ” and other modifications of this hat are 
rivalling these very high hats in form. Perhaps a few details of 
the trimmed hats will serve to convey an idea of the extreme 
elegance and excellent taste evinced in the forms and styles selected 
as the leading hats of the season. 

The “ Charles II.” is a high hat, with one side alone raised; a 
buckle of pearl and gold, pearl and steel, or inlaid jet fastens this 
side, from which springs a flowing ostrich feather; under the buckle 
a band of richly trimmed velvet contrasts with the feather and 
gives an artistic tone to the hat. 

“ Spring Blossoms” isa pretty name for a still prettier hat, 
the sige of which turns down; the crown is covered with field 
flowers and black lace trimming. 

The newest trimmings of the high hat is the Marechal Niel, 
(yellow), and rose-pink feathers and flowers. The hat is trimmed 
at one side only; the brim turned inward, and lined to correspond 
on one side; on the other, raised and ornamented with flowers, 
which conceal the ends of the feathers, and with bows of ribbon. 
Masses of violets are used on these side-trimmings, and are fresh- 
looking and effective. Some elegant side-trimmings are made of 
Impeyan pheasant feathers, with the aigrette of that bird 
placed upon a hat of fine black straw. This hat, although new, 
is rapidly leading. There is a demand for drab and soft Quaker 
colours, pemape as contrast to the tranchante rose et jaune de 
scribed above. Of the beauty of Messra. Munt and Brown’s straws 
we have already spoken, and of the immense stock of boys’ and 
infants’ hats; we cannot, however, close these remarks without 
drawing attention to the fineness and evenness of the sewing. A 
glance at this excellent work is guarantee of its durability. 


BONNETS, CAPS, AND FEATHERS. 


Twat Parisian modes are to be found and obtained without crossing 
the Channel, is a great boon to those who are unable or unwilling 
to go “ over the water” in search of new fashions. The new Spring 
chapeaux are particularly striking, from their varied form as well as 
from their artistic trimmings. The shape is very decided, and a 
return to the crown and curtain in a modified form is certain. A 
glance into the warehouse of Messrs. Wilson, of Wood Street, will 
prove that not only crowns and curtains are used, but inside caps, 
one admirable specimen of Parisian taste having a draped band of 
gauze inside the chapeau below the diadem, and this of not less 
than an inch and ahalf in width. It is true the curtains are yet 
tres modeste, and are more like the exquisite crépe de Chine drapery 
continued to the top of the bonnet than the bona fide curtain of 
“blessed memory.” 

Drooping fringes of long grasses fall over the back hair, or else 
black lace is employed, or crépe de Chine in its endless aed of 
tints, This soft, silky material is indeed beautiful, and is admi- 
rably adapted to the new shapes. Crépe de chine is essentially a 
lure de dame, and can never become common. Excellent taste has 
been displayed in the selection of these ue chapeaux of Messrs. 
Wilson, many of which are adorned with Spring tlowers, and the 
dragon-fly takes the place of the butterfly in insect decoration, and 
is far more elegant. Black lace is much used, as well as soft crépe 
fringes to match the crépe de chine. one and straw are in great 
favour ; and straw is likely to be worn till late in the Summer. 

Caps are very handsome, and the arrangement is quite new; 
while preserving the diadem form; the back consists of lace raised 
with bows or flowers. This style of coiffure is exccedingly 
becoming and suitable for all pe Space will not admit of describ- 
ing the many caps and head-dresses shown here, or to do more 
than touch upon the large stock of feathers and birds of Messrs. 
Wilson. These are most varied, as are the combinations of fancy 
feathers and aigrettes, and plumes composed of two and even three 
kinds of feathers. A gorgeous show of the feathered tribe is now 
shown, offering a wide field for the display of tasteful arrange- 
ment, 


COLOURED STRAWS. 


A srrrxmna class of straw hat, and one already adopted by 
American milliners who are largely importing this, is that produced 
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by Messrs. Field and Sons, 115, Fore Street, at whose manufactory 
at Harpenden they are made. This hat is of Alpine shape, with 
indented crown, dyed in various colours, and of the most brilliant 
and beautiful hues. For example, we were shown pretty hats of two 
shades of bright blue and of brown, green, wvidlbt, maroon, and 
vin de Burgoyne, almost a ruby colour. The straw is fine, and very 
flexible, and receives the fine machine finish which distinguishes 
Messra. Field and Sons’ straws. In place of the ordinary hand- 
blocking, hydraulic pressure is used. This obliges the sewers 
to be very exact in their work, for the hydraulic press entails 
mechanical precision on the part of the operative. The principal 
novelties in form are the Bathont hat, the Orion, Annie Lawrie, 
Etna, Suez, Sybil, and Elsinore hats. But besides these, we re- 
marked several excellent designs in brilliant, rock, and split straw 

lait. Moss and feather edge, improved twist or cord edge, and 

hina pearl. Straw hats and even bonnets are so much in vogue that 
we may look forward to atill greater improvements and display of 
invention and design than could have been hoped for ten months 
ago. The impetus now given to the straw trade must be met by 
an intelligent application of straw plait to the various forms of the 
reigning modes, in order that English straw, so justly prized on the 
Continent, may be appreciated, and, what is of more nae ai 
worn by our countrywomen. The large export trade of Messrs. 
Field and Sons proves that excellence of manufacture is not the 
element wanting to bring about this happy result. 


PATENT WOVEN PLAITING., 


A NovRLTyY in white skirts has been introduced by Messrs. Stephen 
Evans & Co.,of 14,Old Change. Thisnovelty appears to us to supply 
8 great want, #.e., an easily washed skirt. Laundry expenses have 
greatly stood in the way of the extension of this branch of the 
skirt trade, and we rejoice to see that the difficulty is at last 
satisfactorily overcome. Messrs. Evans have introduced 8 woven 

laiting, which is produced in great quantities by steam power, and 
is applicable to linen, cloth, calico, muslin, and other textile fabrics. 
The appearance of the patent woven plaitng is that of fine hand- 
stitching, of more than ordinary fineness and beauty. It has been 
found impossible to “wash out” these plaits. The skirtings can 
be ironed with the same ease as a plain piece of cloth. The new 
designs are made with crossway insertions of woven plaiting of 
various widths and sizes, arranged in as varied patterns and mixed 
with embroidered and satin-stitch insertions. The designs are 
numerous; someare crossway strips of woven plaiting stitched 
down by bands of plain material; on other skirts the woven plaiting 
is introduced in ovals, circles, scallops, vandykes, &c., with em- 
broidered edgings and finish. The stitching and careful finish of 
these skirts leave nothing to be desired. The woven ee is 
destined to take the lead in skirts, combining as it does great 
beauty, perfect ease in washing and ironing, and lastly, singular 
cheapness. We need only remark that it can be retailed from 
3s, 11d. per skirt, to prove the truth of this statement, 


FOR THE MILLION. 


Anovt a century ago, at Luton, in Bedfordshire, a manufactory 
of straw bonnets was started by the family of Blundell Bros., of Carter 
Lane, Old Change. The great depression in the straw trade has of 
late years induced the present representatives of the firm to combine, 
as employment for their hands, the manufacture of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s under-clothing, while still continuing the straw business, 
Some few years ago Messrs. Blundell opened their present house 
in Old Change for the sale of the acs of these industries, 
and while offering every style and kind of straw bonnet and hat, they 
cater principally for “the million,” and produce enormous quantities 
of low-priced goods, besides the best straws in moss plait, pearl, ¢wist, 
split, brilliant, and all fancy straws. The low prices of the fancies 
are marvellous, the aim of this house being to sell in the gross at 
a low rate of profit. The newest shape in best straws is the 
Sutherland, a high hat of peculiarly graceful form. Chip hats, velvet 
brimmed, and imitation chip, are shown in this shape. 

Also for “the million” are the goods in the underclothing 
warehouse. Twilled shirtings, embroidered night-dresses, stitched 
camisoles, and bodices, with every under-garment used by ladies 
and children are here displayed, and the qualities and prices are as 
varied as the goods. "We must remark, however, upon the excellent 
quality of the cloth employed in even the lowest-priced articles. 
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STRAW GOODS AND FIVE PER CENT. SALES. 


Tuk organization of the diflerent branches of trade admita of con- 
tinual improvements, Fresh wants have to be met by new 
methods; and special means devised for special ends. A’ with 
trades generally, ao it is more particularly with the faney portion, 
including straws, which for some time has been undergoing con- 
sidcrable modifications. We notice, therefore, in connexion with 
straw goods, a novel system, which, as attecting the interest of a 
large number of our subscribers, we have much pleasure in re- 
cording. Messrs. Field and Sons, of Fore Street, London, anticipating 
the growing fecling on the part of large buyers, for being placed 
more completely en rapport with the state of the market, have 
initiated a series of sales, at which the products of the Luton mar- 
keta are sold at the moderate commission of five per cent. on tho 
cost. Messrs. Field & Sous further take purchasers into their conti- 
decne by producing the manufacturers’ invoices on which the 
commission is charged, thus securing to the trade the advantage of 
their long experience, position, and capital. There is little doubt 
that this is the commencement of quits a new system of trade. 
1t will be popular with retailers generally, and if accepted in one 
department, it would be difficult to find a reason why it should 
not be applied to others. It is evident tho co-operation of buyers 
willbe necessary for Messrs. Field & Sons to secure the suceess 
their spirited enterprise duscrves. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Scurrty or Cotrron.—Mesers, Ellison and Haywood, of Man- 
chester, estimate the probable supply of cotton this year as 
1,275,000 bales from America, 1,600,000 from India, 650,000. trom 
Brazil, 230,000 from Ezypt, &e., and 150,000 from the West 
Indies, &c. Thisgives a probable total import for 1870 of 3,760,000 
bales. This, after deducting 850,000 bales for probable export will 
give a total supply to our mills of 55,000 bales per week, arainst 
50,000 last year, leaving a surplus stock at tho end of the year 
60,000 bales in excess of what it was at the end of 1809, 


PFarnvure or Linen Mercuants.—Tho failure is announced of 
Mesars. Samuel Kidd and Co., of Belfast, linen merchants, with 
liabilities amounting to £70,000, 


Tissurs or Cotroy.—A decreo has beon issued by the French 
Government, declaring that from the 9th of May next, tissues of 
cotton, pure or mixed, shall cease to be adinitted into France under 
the system of temporary admissions. 


OFFICIAL, 
THE COURT ARRANGEMENTS. 
Lorn Craveertaty's Orerce, St. James's Panace, Feb. 7th. 
Notice is hereby given, that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will, by command of the Queen, hold a Levee at St, James's 
Palace, on behalf of ILer Majesty, on Thursday, the Ist of March 
next, at two o'clock. 

It is the Queen’s pleasure that presentations to his Royal Hizh- 
ness at this Levée shall be considered as equivalent to presentations 
to Her Majesty. . 

PRESENTATIONS. 

Any lady who proposes to be presented to the Queen muat leave 
at tho Lord Chamberlain's office, St. James's Palace, before twelyo 
o'clock, two clear days before the Drawing Room, a ecard with her 
nam# written thereon, and with the name of the lady by whom 
sho is to be presented. In order to carry out the existing recula- 
tion that no presentation can be made at a Drawing Room except- 
ing by a lady actually attending the Court, it is also necessary that 
an intimation from the lady who is to make the presentation, of 
her intention ta ba present, should accompany the presentation 
card above referred to, which will be submitted to the Queen for 
Her Majesty's ApprobiHon: It is Her Majesty's command that no 
presentations shall be made at the Drawing Room except in 
accordance with the above regulations. 

It is not expacted that gentlemen will present themselves at 
Drawing Rooms except in attendance on the ladies of their 
families, 

The Queen will hold Drawing Rooms at the Buckingham Palace 
on Wednesday, the 9th, and Tuesday, the 22nd of March, anda 
Levee also at Buckingham Palace on Friday, the 11th of March. 

Gentlemen in attendance upon the ladies of their families will 
be admitted to pass at Her Majesty's Drawing Rooms. 

It is expected that ladies and gentlemen will not avail them- 
selves of more than one occasion of paying their respects to Her 
Majesty. 


TRADE REPORTS. 


*,* We shall be obliged for any accurate information from the various 
manufacturing centres that correspondents may consider useful 
to send us. Names must be affixed to all communications. 


Braprorp.—There is little if any change to report in the wool 
market. Spinners are making inquiry and purchasing to supply 
immediate requirements, but the transactions in the aggregate are 
comparatively small, Lustre and demi-lustre wools are still most 
in favour, and skin woul also meets with a moderate demand, 
There is no change in prices, Staplers adhere with great firmness 
to quotations, being unable to replace present stocks at the rates 
current in the market. In some exceptional cases a slight con- 
cession may be obtained. Mr. T. A. Firth, woulbroker, held 4 
public sale of 1,200 packs of wool on the 7th ult. There was 
about an average attendance. The prices generally realised were 
about equal to those current in the market, and in some cases the 
buyer found an advantage. There is no relief in the langour of the 
worsted yarn trade. ‘The spinner shows more disposition to make 
& slight concession, but merchants, especially those engaged in the 
shipping-trade, show much less willingness to meet him. The atti- 
tude of buyerand seller is such that little promise is afforded ofimme- 
diate improvement in business to any appreciable extent. Spinners 
engaged on home account are working on old orders, and find few 
new contracts placed. There is the same torpor in the piece trade. 
‘The demand tor Germany and France continues steady. The 
home merchants continuo to operate on a very limited scale. The 
American merchants are looking round, and occasionally place a 
few small orders, chiefly in fancy goods, The plain trade is still 
greatly neglected. Prices are steady. 


Tvppersrieip.—There has been an average attendance ol 
buyers at the market, representing London and other wholesale 
houses. Their purchases have been characterised by much caution, 
yet considerable sales have been made in sume departments, Bet- 
ter class unions in stripes and plaids have sold freely through the 
week, and faney woollens at and about 4s. per yard have been in 
improved demand. Stripes seem to be steadily gaining favour, 
although plaids and checks still sell and are ordered in considerable 
quantities, The shipping demand is. still quiet. Employment 
throughout the district continues pretty satisfactory for the season. 
Tho local wool trade progresses steadily, with a fair business doing, 
and prices firm. ‘The severe weather is considerably retarding the 


country demand for spring goods of all kinds. 


Lurps.—The woollen trade, especially with respect to season- 
able goods, show some signs of improvement. In the coloured 
department, the inquiry ran chietly in the direction of fancy 
coatings, plain cloths of good quality, and black unions in moderate 
and better makes. Meltons and tweeds did not meet more than 
an incidental inquiry. In the White Cloth Hall there has been 
a rather better fecling, particularly in respect of hair-lists in 
moderate makes. Ratesare without quotable alteration, though it 
is is understood that certain classes of low goods are decidedly 
easier to buy. The warehouse trade of the town continues to 
improve, for there are buyers moving about from London, Man- 
chester, Canada, Scotland, and this distriet; and, although the 
weather is still unfavourable for extensive operations on spring 
account, a better feeling is manifested. All-wool supertines, fancy 
coatings in the new makes, and black and brown univns, command 
the chief share of attention, tweeds and meltons being for the 
time comparatively neglected. Tho clothiers throuzhout the 
district are only indiflerently employed, orders being searce, and 
manufieturers being disinclined to make for stuck. 

Liverroo..—The cotton market has been somewhat inanimate, 
and, although quotations are unchanged, sellers find great difficulty 
in realising on the same basis as yesterday. Prices show a decline 
of partially jd. per tb in all descriptions, To arrive: American, 
basis of middling from any port, February-March shipment, 1134.5 
March-April, 11 5-1ths of a penny ; New Orleans, January and 
March-April shipment, shipping or shipped, ship named, 11d 
low middling any port, March-April shipment, 11 1-16th of a 
penny. Dhollera, fair new merchants, va Cape, March-April 
shipment, ‘);d.; April-May, 9 3-16ths of a penny. Oomrawuttee, 
fair new merchants, va Cape, January-February shipment, late 
on 16th instant, , 0d.; February-March, 93d, 

Nottinenam.—There is more activity in the lace trade. In 
the cotton branch we noticed an improved demand. The fancy 
branch is active. More inquiry for white laces and ailk hair nets. 
The silk department remains quiet. 
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Lonpon, S1L—E.—We have a comparatively quiet market in silk. 
The deliveries are large, and Hees are firm at the extreme advance, 
which may be quoted generally at 3s. to 4s. above the lowest mo- 
ment of November; but the daily transactions are only upon a 
moderate scale. Consumers having fairly supplied themselves 
during the month of December and early part of January, now 
seem disposed to work down their Stocks before making further 
purchases, except when something turns up especially suited to 
their requirements. .The Stock of China Silk is becoming really 
smal]. The demand for Chinas has been and still is more general 
than for any other class, and Taysaams especially, which have been 
exeetey scarce all through the season, still commanded extreme 
rates. The quotations are :—Tsatlees, 30s. 6d. to 31s. Od. for best 
chops 3’s.; 273. Od. to 28s. Od. for best chops 4'3.; 26s. 6d. for Red 
Peacock ; 233. 6d. to 26s. Od. for common 6 to good 4. Taysaamsa, 
243. 6d. to 20s. 6d. for good to best No. 1 Kahings; 23s. Od. to 
25s, Od. for 9, 12 Moss and Taikai. Iainin, 273., 20s., 253., for No. 
1, 2, and 3 Fatmows. Canton Silk has not fully participated in 
the general advance, the market having been continually supplied 
with fresh arrivals—Bombay again contributing a fair quantity— 
@ very acceptable addition to our supply, in the general absence of 
coarse and low class Silk. In Japan Silk the figures are consider- 
able, but a small portion only of that on sale is of the classes most 
in demand. Speculators who supported Mybash to the high rates 
of last month having now neglected it again, sales are only possible 
at 1s. to Is. Gd. decline; but holders are very disinclined to make 
any concession at all. In Bengal Silk we make some considerable 
change in our quotations, but the business doing is upon a limited 
scale. The Deliveries are small, but fairly in proportion to the 
Stock. The Periodical Public Sales commenced on the 23rd ult. 


RocupaLE.—There has been a small attendance. The severe 
westher has not yet visibly affected this market, though it has 
given an impetus to the business of the drapers. Trade has been 
more languid than in the middle of January ; but there is not the 
slightest diminution in prices. The Yorkshire trade remains the 
same, except a brisker trade in blankets. Staplers are firm in their 
prices, 

SuancuHat Imports.—Piece Goods: Business was still ona 
small scale when the last mail left. Grey shirtings: Since the 
departure of the English mail, the demand for these goods had as 
usual at the time of the year beon limited. About 40,000 pieces 
had been sold at rather lower rates, principally by speculators. The 
advices from Hankow being better the market closed rather firmer. 
7 Ibs., Tls. 1.95 to Tls. 1.98; 8}1bs., Tls. 2.16 to Tls 2.19. T-Cloths: 
Cheap goods only inquired for, and there was very little change in 
rates. 6lbs. Tls. 1.45. to Tls. 1.61; 7lb., Ts. 1.65 to Tls. 1.75 ; 
8lbs., Tls. 1.90 to Tls. 2.14. White shirtings: About 2,000 pieces 
only had been sold at former rates. Drills, Jeans, and Sheetings 
continued very dull; no change in quotations. Metals: Lead was 
quiet, importers being firm holders at 5.25 to 6.30 mace for L B; 
news from Hankow of considerable improvement on that market 
had still further strengthened orders at this port. Coals: No arrivals; 
no sales of any importance to note ; market weak for most descrip- 
tions, and prices quite nominal. The current quotations were as 
follow :—White shirtings, per piece, Tls. 2.1.0 to Tls. 2.8.5.; 
American Drills, 40 yards, Ts 3.7.5 to Tls. 3.8.0 ; American Jeans, 
30 yards, Ts. 2.9.5; American Sheetings, 40 yards, Tls. 3.5.0; 
English Drills. 40 yards, Tle, 3.4.5 to Tis. 3.0.5; Dutch Drills, 46 
yards, Ts. 3.4.5 to Tls. 3.5.8; Handkerchiefs, Blue, per dozen, Tls. 
0.6.0 Brown Tls. 0.5.0 ; White Figured Shirtings, per piece, Tls. 
2.1.0 to Tis. 2.1.5 ; Dyed, Tls. 2.7.0 to Ts. 2.7.5; Brocades: White 
40 yards, Tls. 2.2.0 to 2.2.5; dyed, Tls. 3.1.5 to Tls.3.2.5; Damasks 
dyed, 40 yards, Tle. 4.2.5 to Tls. 4.5.0; Gentian Shirtings, Tls. 
2.9.0 to Tls. 3; Chintz, Tls. 1.6.0 to Tls. 1.7.5; Turkey Reds, 24 
yards, Tls. 2.2.0 to Tls. 2.3.5; Volvets, per yard, Tls. 0.1.8 Tis. 
0.1.9; Vevelteens, Tls. 0.1.5 to Tls 0.2.3; Camlets, English, SS 
per piece, Tls. 11.5.0 to Tls. 12; Spanish Stripes, per yard, Tle. 
0.5.0 to Tls. 0.8.0; Medium Broad and Habit Cloth, Tls. 0.9.5 to 
Tis 1.6.0; Long Ells, per piece, Tl. 6. to Tls, 6.2.0; Iron: Nail 
Rod, per picul, Tls. 1.9.0 to Tls. 2; ILoop, Ts, 1.6.0 to Tls. 1.7.0; 
Flat and round, Tls. 2.1.0 to Ts. 2.2.0; Lead, Tis. to 5.2.6 to Tis. 
5.3.0; Tin plates, per box, Ts. 5 to Tls, 6.2.0; Steel per tub, Tls. 
3 to Tls. 316. : 


Fing mw a Liven anp Lace Warenovsr.—On the morning 
of the 15th ult., a fire broke out in the warehouse in Wood- 
street, London, occupied by Messrs. Walters & Co., linen ware- 
housemen, and Messrs. Clishy & Co., lace warehousemen, resulting 
in a heavy loss of stock. The contiguous house, occupied by the 
Nottingham Manufacturing Company, was damaged. 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND, 


‘yom December 18th, 1869, to January 15th, 1870. 


Port and Ade- | Tas- | New Total 
Phillip. |Queens-| laide. | mania, ‘Zealand 
land. 
A 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Hosiery Ge, ‘aie, Dues 6,952 | 3,065 663 60 | 1,472 | 12,212 
Haberdastfery os . | 20,856 | 19,016 | 6,144 283 | 6,098 | 51,897 
Hats and Caps, &c... 5,759 | 6,076 } 1,171 B32} 1,082 | 14,420 
Apparel] and Slops .. oe 97,860 | 27,221 3,485 | 1,788 | 10,547 70.851 
Upholstery and Furniture.. 11,253 | 5420) 1,198 40; 1,282] 19,198 
Blankets oe ee 12,407 7,945 610 65 4,985, 25,993 
Linens ., t . oe 6,369 | 2,210 865 85 431 9,460 
Cottons—plain 
» printed 
coloured .. 19,642 | 11,563 | 2,904 61 | 5.098 | 39,970 
Fiannels oo os - 9,574 , 4,603 { 1,050 195 | 1,604 | 17,031 
Muslins ey is ie 23 183 - es ee 211 
Silks (C. W, and V.) oo 507 8 36 oe oe Cw 
Worsteds and Woollens .. 6,733 | 1,151 436 742 | 18,067 
Canvas... ae eas ae 1,002 | 1,662 180 250 8,094 
Ruzs and Carpets .. a 5,895 | 1,416 583 510 8.404 
Covers and Counterpanes.. 1,148 335 o. 60 81 1,614 
Cordage and Twine... 1,582 | 2,654 239 61 419 4,955 
Millinery oe aa oe 6,788 | 8,085 899 205 8383 11,859 
Umbrellas and Paragols .. 207 os 12 as 174 393 
Thread... Me a a3 453 219 343 BA 83 1,103 
Oilcloth ‘ we ‘a 1,625 476 Ml sa vel 2,283 
Shirts .. ee as aie a6 G8t 131 oa 405 1,296 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
From November 6th to December 3rd, 1869. 


Apparel.. .. oe ve aa “sé » £4,450 
Bags and Sacks ba . o oo ee 8,738 
Cunvas eee ae a we oe “s 1 
Curpets and Rugs... as oe os oo oe a 
Cape und Hats.. eee ee ek Pweg oe 4,118 
Cordage and Twine .. oe oe oe e oe 535 
Cotton .. ae +a a's 1,378 
Drapery . 79,427 
Felt uy oe 
Floor Cloth 234 
Matting .. ws o's ae oe oe .. oe 134 
Sewing Machines... oe om oe a +e 127 
Woollens ae oe . Se gcse o. ee 780 


——e 


WOOL REPORT. 


During the month there has been an active demand, and buyers 
have operated freely, about 19,000 bales have changed hands out 
of 33,208 bales catalogued. Prices have continued steady, although 
this last few days a somewhat easier tone has been manifested. 
When compared with the prices obtainable three years ago, those 
which are now ruling seem very low indeed, the best descriptions 
being of less value than average sorts were at that time. The 
highest figures realised this season have been 10d. for greasy and 
23d. for fleece, but in each instance the lots were exceptionally 
good, and in really prime condition, Tho general run of clips 
shorn in the grease had been from 6d. to 9d.; and mashed, from 
12d. to 18d. per pound. 


In last month’s report, reference was made to the effects of the 
rolonged drought on the dip, and the remarks then made have 
ae further confirmed by an inspection of the various lots which 
have reached the warehouses during the month. A considerable 
proportion ofthe fleeces are unusually light, and also harder in the 
staple—a natural consequence of scarcity of feed and water. In 
many instances which have come to notice, the decrease in weight 
and quantity has been from 10 to 25 per cent, although about the 
same number of sheep has been shorn—thus clearly showing how 
much they have suflered in condition through the effects of the 
drought, and the diminution of the area of the stations under the 
operation of the present system of icultural settlement. 
e number of sheep in this colony is now being so much reduced, 
that some are of opinion that this clip will show a marked de- 
crease on that of lie season, whilst next year it seems probable 
that tbe diminution will be even more noticeable. The system of 
washing with hot water and spouts has been more successfully 
applied this season, and most of the lots washed by this process 
are in superior condition, having a soft, yolky feel, instead of tho 
harsh and dry character of a portion of last year’s shipments. A 
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greater improvement is looked for when the growers have had more 
experience, as most of them are anxious to establish a favourable 
reputation for their flocks. 
~The warehouses are quite full, and no doubt a considerable 
quantity will be sold during this next month, as a large proportion 
of the growers prefer to realise in the colony, rather than incur 
the uncertainty attendant on shipment to the English market. 
From November 13th. to December 3rd., fourteen ships cleared 
out from Port Phillip for London and Liverpool, with 57,695 bales 
of wool. (Mrinoven, December 4th, 1869). 
A simply-constructed sewing-machine has been invented by Mr. 
B. Kerr, of Warwick, Queensland. The price is only £2. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


During the month the weekly sales of wool have beeu attended 
with a good deal of animation, and lots offered have been taken at 
full rates, Late rates were fully supported for all descriptions, 
Fleece sold up to 14d., and scoured to yna. Greasy realised from 
&d. to 6}d.: scoured pelt wool, 103d. (Sypnry, Dec. 3rd, 1869.) 


QUEENSLAND. 


In most places in this Colony, sugar has superseded the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and for that reason, together with the partial failure 
of the crop last season, our exports of this staple show a very lorge 
falling off. The exports of cotton for twelve months ended on 
September 30, 1868, were 4,553,148 Ibs., valued at £64,142; and 
the corresponding period terminating on September 33, 1869, 
8,606,581 lbs., valued at £39,827, The decrease in weight being 
946,567 Iba, and in value £24,315. The decline is most remark- 
able in the northern portions of the colony, where sugar has com- 
pletely supplanted cotton. 

Shearing is now in full swing in all parts of the colony, and 
produce comes pouring into the ports for shipment. 

The meeting of merchants, bankers, and others, interested in the 
sale of Australian wool in London, which was called to take place 
at the offices of the Brisbane Chamber of Commerce on Wed- 
nesday, and then postponed until yesterday in the hope that there 
would be a larger number of persons present, was attended by 
only three gentlemen, and the proceedings were postponed sine die. 
The reason of the small attendance was no doubt because all our 
merchants and bankers are busy preparing home correspondence. 


From correspondents in various parts of the colony wo learn that 
washed wool will be in the ascendant this season, and greasy the 
exception. The clip will be much under an average; from the 
western districts scarcely a fourth of the clip of last year is looked 
for. Boiling down is being carried on to a great extent, and 
many stations hitherto devoted to sheep are being tvrned into 
cattle runs. There is also a very general weeding our of the use- 
less in-and-in bred sheep, and much greater care taken in the 
prepersdicn of the wool for market, two essentials that, had they 

n earlier attended to, might have left the country in a far 
healthier condition, commercially speaking, than it at present is. 
From different points in the West we learn that wool 18 coming 
into the railway stations rapidly, which is evident here from the 
rate at which ships are fillingup. Asa general thing, the country 
is in good condition for grazing, grass comparatively plentiful, and 
business improving.—(Brispan¥, Noy. 27, 1869.) 


ARTIFICIAL Harr.—The material for the trade in artificial hair, 
which gives occupation to a large number of manufacturers and 
workmen, is chiefly procured from the north of Franco, Belgium, 
and Germany; and some of good quality is occasionally brought 
from Ireland. The lighter coloured hair which bears the hihest 
value, is the production of Germany; the darker shades are im- 
ported from France. The wholesale price varies from 30s. to GOs. 

rlb., and occasionally rare specimens are of much higher value, 
A head of hair, such as is obtained from German and French peasant 
girls, weighs from 141b. to ? lb, and is usually exchanged for 
trinkets or articles of dress. 


Havres Novveactrs.—Among the silk fabrics in the market 
we find combinations of warp printing and weaving which afford 
brilliant proofs of the combination of good taste and technical 

ower of invention on the part of manufacturers. The warp print- 
ing does not exhibit that indistinct appearance which so often meets 
the eye; on the contrary, the design stands out, so that the printed 
part is treated by the weaver as satin. The effect is heightened 
and varied by the cutting of the satin, by which a velvet-like ap- 


pearance is obtained. 


TRADE DIRECTORY. 


Artificial Florists, 
Fisher, Roberts, Jonos, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Stroet. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 8& Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 
‘W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Strect, Cheapside. 


Bahy Linen Warehousemen, 


Blandell Brothers. 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 83, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Sharp, Perrin, aud Co.,, 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 


Bead Importers. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Bonnet Ornament Importers and Manufacturers. 


Fisher, Roberts, Jonea, and Reid. 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Uheapside. 


Bonnet Shape Makers, 


Biundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Chango. 
Fisher, Roberta, Jones, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Baildinga, Wood Stroet. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 33, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Cap Front Makers. 


Smith and Lister. 17, Cannon Streat; and 43 and 44, Cannon Street. 
W. Wilson, 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Childrens’ Dress Warehousemen. 
Blundell. Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 
Munt, Brown, and Co,, 84 tu 83, Wood Street, Cheapside, 
Suarp, Perrin, aud Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheap side ; aud 40, Old Change. 


Crinoline Makers, 


Blundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. : 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside, 
Shurp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; aud 40, Old Change. 


Feather Manufacturers and Importers. 


Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid. 3, Cripplegate Bailding3s, Wood Street. 
Blunt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 8% Wood Street, Cheapside, 

Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 

W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


Furriers. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Hats, Straw Manufacturers and Importers. 


Blundell Brothers, 9, Curter Lane, Old Change. 

Field and Sons, 11 114, and 114, Fore Street. 

Munt, Brown, and Co.. 84 to 88. Wood Street, Cheapside, 

Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 und 44, Friday Street, 


Infants’ Bonnet, Hat, and Hood Manufacturers. 


Blundell, Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Mont Brown, and Co., &4 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapaide, 

Sharp, Perrin, and Co. 11, 12 and 13, Choapside; and 40, Old Change. 
Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street, 


Jet Ornament Makers. 
Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid. 8, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Woud Street, Cheapside, 
Ladies’ Outfitters. 
Blundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 
Munt. Brown, and Co., #4 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change, 
Mantle Manufacturers, 
Staphen Evans and Co., 14, Old Change; and 1, 3, 5, and 7, Carter Lana 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88%, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Milliners (Wholesale), 


Blundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Field and Sons, 113, 114, and 114, Fore Street, 

Munt, Brown, and (o., 84 to 88, Wood Street. 

Sinith and Lister, 17. Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 
W., Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside. : 


Parasol Mckers. 
Mnunt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street. 
Stay and Corset Makers, 


Plundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Munt, Brown, and Co, 8 to $8, Wood Street. 

Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 49, Old Change. 
Stephen Evans and Uo., 14, Old Change; and 1, J, 5, and 7, Carter Laue, 


Umbrella Manufacturers, 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 89, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


Mrrtroronitan CowMERcIAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of this association took place at the London 
Tavern, on the 26th ult. when Lord George Hamilton presided, 
supported by gentlemen of high position in the commercial wor 
An important addition was made to the funda. 
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Wood Street, Cheapside. 
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George Street, Luton. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Straw, Leghorn, Panama, Pith and Felt Hats. 
Straw Bonnets. Flowers. Feathers. Head Dresses. 
Millinery. Bonnet Shapes. Mantles. Furs. 
Baby Linen. Children’s Dresses. Ladies’ Underclothing 


Morning Wrappers. Skirts. Stays. Umbrellas 
and Parasols, &c. 


Manufactories: 


GHORGEH STREET, LUTON; 
THE PRIORY, DUNSTABLE, BEDFORDSHIRE; 
FISHPOOL STREET, ST. ALBANS. 


— Warehouse: 
84, 85, 86, 87, and 88, WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
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THE “GOLD OF THE PERIOD.” 


Just Arrived, a Great Novelty in JEWELLERY, Invented and introduced to this Country by 


STIEFBOLD & CORY, 96, London Wall, London, E.C. 


Obains, Alberts, Brooches, Ear-Rings, Pins, Rings, Bracelets, &c, &o. 

Pustic Ortxiox.—This invention of Strersorp & Cory cannot fail “ to he to the front” in productions for bi ig One inspection will 
allay any doubt as to good value. The Auciemy used in producing this Combination, from which their Jewellery is Manufactured, is a secret of 
their own, and oe ave perfected the same to such a degree that for Appearance, Workmanship, and Durubility (for any period) cannot be 
surpassed in resemblance to the best Gold. 

Registered in England, France, Every Article bears our Trade 
Germany, Belgium, and TRADE MARK. Mark, none others are 
Ho 5 Genuine. 
To AVOID MISTAKES, PLEASE TO O3SERVE TIT OUR G908 ARB ONLY KNOWN uNDKa THe Titte or “GOLD OF THE PERIOD.” 


The Nearest Possible Approach to the Precious Metal is the “Gold of the Period.” 
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J. & P. COATS. 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
PAISLEY. 


Hoxpers or Paize Mapas awanvED at THE Lorxpox axp Parts Exuipitioxs ror EXxogLuencs or Quatiry, 
Their best Six-Cord (soft make) Sewinc Macutxe Coron is unsurpassed for top or under Thread, and is suitable for 
every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain-Stitch. Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing 


ee work, may also be had by those who prefer them. Tarrine or Crocuet Corton of a superior quality in hank or 
on reels. 2 


AGENTS: 
WM. GILMOUR, 45, Cannon Street, London. WALTER GOW, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
J. F. HUTTON & Co., ‘‘ The Temple,” Dale-st., Liverpool. ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, Boulevard de Sebastopol) , Paris. 


YOUNGS ARNICATED CORN PLAISTERS. 

“ PREVENTION 18 BETTER THAN Cune"” isan old saying, but we have nevor heard of cure being prevention itself, and yet this is true of a cure for 
corns recently brought under public notice, ‘“Young’s Arnicated Plaisters,” which not only cure the corn, but prevent its recurrence, socthing pain, 
alleying inflammation, and memories mechanical means all preesure on the corn itself, thereby speedily effecting a cure of one of the ny of 
humanity. The pressure being removed, fresh corns are prevented, and the poor suffering foot released, even in tolerably tight boots, from the riction 
which has originally occasioned the torment. This Plaister can be had of all respectable chemists.—Fnglishwoman's Domestic Magazine, August, 1809. 

Manufactory—CARTHUSIAN STREET, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON. 
BSERVE THE TRADE MARK-H.Y. 


IMPERIAL STAR OF INDIA SILE TWIiIST. 


In loz. oz, and 5) Yd. Reels warranted. 
PURE DYE AND UNWEIGHTED. 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, é&e. 


W. GILMOUR, 45, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


LIDIVUM AURATUM, 
A NEW AND DELICIOUS PERFUME FROM JAPAN. 


NAPOLEON PRICE & Co. have the scent from this magnificent Lily (the Golden-ray’d Lily of Ja-an) is the greatest perfertion, It was 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867, and was honorably mentioned. 


When this now celebrated Lily first flowered in England, one of the greatest botanical authorities, the late Dr. Lix rey, thes wrote of it— 


“ First among novelties stands Lilium Auratum, as far superior to other lilies as an eques auratus to other equites. If ever a ficwer miri'ed te 
name of Glorious tt is this, whether we regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of color.” 


NAPOLEON PRIOE & 00., Perfumers to Her Majesty, 27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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Corry 


W. WILSON & CO., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 
: IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONL WY. 


FLTUTTON & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS of DRESS and MANTLE and UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT WAREROUSEMEN. | 


DRESS AND MANTLE TRIMMINGS. 


Wide Velvets. Ribbon Velvets. Silks for Knitting, Netting, and Embroidery. 
Braids. Fringes. Cotton Trimmings. Gold and Silver Braids and Fringes. 
Buttons of every description. Frog Ornaments. Needle Work—Berlin and Fancy. 

Beads for Millinery, Needlework, &c. Wools—Berlin & Fancy. Worsteds & Canvas 


Perfumery—Coudray’s Extracts, Eau de Cologne. Brushes, Combs, Powder Boxes, 
Violet Powder. 
HABERDASHERY—PLAIN AND FANCY. UMBRELLAS, SUN SHADES, AND SHOW STANDS. 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS. 
HUITON & 00.’8 New Linen Thread Braids and Materials for Antique Point Lace Work. 


HUTTON & CO., 5 & 6, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BLUNDELL al 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STRAWS AND UNDERCLOTHING 
Straw and Fancy Eats 
Straw Hats—Ladies’, Men’s, and Boys’. 
Felt, Velvet, and Brazilian Hats. 
French and English Shapes. 


Ladies’ and Children’s ear oem, 
Skirts, Sun Hats, 


IMPORTERS OF ie aoe 
9, CARTER LANE, OLD CHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


MANUFACTORY: CHURCH STREET, LUTON. 
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( CIRCULAR.) 


IMPORTANT TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT, 


PERIODICAL SALES 


STRAW HATS AND BONNETS. 
SPRING, 1870. 


Lonpon, 113, 114, anp 115, Fore Street, 
26th January, 1870. 


We beg to announce an addition to our usual system of business by the introduction 
of a series of 


PERIODICAL SALES, 


COMMENCING ON 


TUESDAY NEXT, 


AND CONTINUING ON 


Each succeeding Tuesday throughout the Season. 


On these occasions a 


comprising our Weekly Purchases in the Luton markets, will be sold at a Commission of 


5 per Cent. on Invoice Prices. 


Our long connexion with the trade, practical knowledge of the markets, and of 
the relative value of goods, are thus placed at the disposal of our customers; and further, we shall 
have pleasure, for the satisfaction of purchasers, in 


PRODUCING THE INVOICES, 


showing the cost at the time of sale. 


Goods manufactured at our Harpenden, St. Alban’s, and London Factories, will 
be offered at the lowest remunerative prices, whilst the style, finish, and general excellence will 
be maintained. 


Trusting to receive your friendly co-operation, and requesting the favor of a visit 
on our next sale, 
We remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 


FIELD & SONS, 


Please to observe our 5 per cent. Sales will take place 


EVERY TUESDAY DURING THE SEASON, 


MILLINER AND. DRESSMAKER 


WAREHOUSEMAN S GAZETTE, 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE NEW MODES, THE COMING FASHIONS, AND LATEST 
NOVELTIES, FOR WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE “MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER.” 


Twelve Months, post free - - - 14s. 
Six Months, post free . - 78. 


Post Office Orders or Cheques made Seip to 5 ADOLPHE GOUBLUG 
and SON, 80, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, B.C. 


2 THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER ADVERTISER. 


“2"M. RICHARDS, “= 


34, HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C., 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ 


FPANGY LINED WORK BASKETS, 


TOILET CUSHIONS AND FANCY GOODS IN EVERY VARIETY. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Sold by Messrs. PERRY & CO., London, Brussels, and Amsterdam. 


VLOUTIN &. | ANTEPHELIC OR TOILET MILK, 


(Velvet Powder). FOR CLEARING, PRESERVING, & BEAUTIFYING 
YOUTH, HEALTH, BEAUTY. THE COMPLEXION. 


VELOUTINE gives the freshness of youth to the face, conceals wrinkles, lines, ANTEPHELIC MILK cures Freckles, removes Spots, and whitens 
and marks, and is the only Toilet Powder that defies detection. the Hands and Arms. 


Price 5s., Post Free, 
FAY, PARIS. PRIOB 6s, PER BOTTLE. 


LONDON: roan 
MADAME CORINNE, 30, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN. | MADAME CORINNE, 30, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN 


GOUBAVUD’S DIRECTORY: 


DEVOTED TO 


Manufacturers, Warehousemen, Importers, 


AND 
WHOLESALE HOUSES IN TOWN & COUNTRY. 


The charge for insertion of Trade, Name and Address, under not more than four headings will be ONE GULNEA 
per annum, payable in advance. Etch additional heading Five Shillings per annum, Houses desiring their Names to be 
inserted must send them. addressed to the Proprietors of the MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER, 30, Henrietta Street, 


before the 20th of each Month, for appearance in the next Month’s issue. 


Artificial Florists. 


Field and Sons, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 

Fisher, Roberte, Jones, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 
Milburn and Beeston, 36, Newgate Street. 

Munt, Brown, and (‘o., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street, 

W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


Baby Linen Warehousemen. 


Blundell Brothers. 9, Carter ane, Old Change. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 13, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 


Bead Importers, 


Field and Sons, 118, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Bonnet Ornament Importers and Manufacturers. 


Blundell Brother, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Field and Sons, 113, 114, 115, 116, Fore Street, City. 

Fisher, Roberts, Jonos, and Reid, 3, Cripplegute Buildings, Wood Street. 
Milburn and Beeston, 36, Newgate Street. 

Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to peony Street, Cheapside, 

W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Bonnet Shape Makers. 


Blundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 
Field and Sona, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 
Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
C. Seares, 103, Fore Street, City. 
Cap Front Makers. 
Field and Sona, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 
Milburn and Beeston, 86, Newgate Street. 
Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 48 and 44, Cannon Street. 
W. Wilson, 42 and 48, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


Childrens’ Dress Warehousemen. 


Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 18, Cheapside ; and 40, Old Change. 


Crinoline Makers. 


Field and Sons, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 


Feather Manufacturers and Importers. 


Field and Sons, 118, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 

Fisher, Roberta, Jones, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 
Milburn and Beeston, 36, Newgate Street. 

Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Smith and Lister. 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 
‘W.Witson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Furriers, 


Ficld and Sona, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 
Milburn and Beeston, 86, Newgate Street 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 8 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Hats, Straw Manufacturers and Importers. 

Blundell Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Field and Sons, 118, 114, and 115, Fore Street. 

Munt, Brown, and Co.. 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapatde, 

Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 
Infants’ Bonnet, Hat, and Hood Manufacturers, 

Blundell, Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Ol Change. 

Field and Sons, 113, 114, 115, Fore Street, City. 

Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Sharp, Perrin, and Co. 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 

Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 43 and 44, Friday Street. 
Jet Ornament Makers. 

Field and Sons, 113, 114, 115, 116, Fore Street, City. 

Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street. 

Milburn and Beeston, 36, Newgate Street, 

Munt, Brown, and Co, 84 to 8&, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 48, Woud Street, Cheapside. 
Ladies’ Outfitters. 

Blondel! Brothers. 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 

Munt, Brown, and Co.. 84 to 48, Wood Street, Cheapside, 

Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13, Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 
Mantle Manufacturers, 


Stephen Evans and Co., 14, Old Change; and 1, 8, , and 7, Carter Lane. 
Munt, Brown, aud Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
Milliners (Wholesale). 
Blundel! Brothers, 9, Carter Lane, Old Change. 
Field and Sona, 113, 114, and 115, Fore Street. 
Milburn and Beeston, 36, Newgate Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 8& Wood Street. 
Smith and Lister, 17, Cannon Street; and 48 and 44, Friday Street. 
W. Wilson and Co., 42 and 43, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Parasol Mckers, 
Milburn and Beeston, 36. Newgate Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street. 
Stay and Corset Makers. 


Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Wood Street. 
Sharp, Perrin, and Co., 11, 12, and 13 Cheapside; and 40, Old Change. 
Stephen Evans and Co, 14, Old Change; and 1, 3, 5, and 7, Carter Lane. 


Umbrella Manufacturers and Importers. 


Milburn and Beeston. 86, Newgate Street. 
Munt, Brown, and Co., 84 to 88, Woud Street, Cheapside. 
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lendid collection 
of faille vend this 

ring. ttempts 
ay oe made to 
bring back into 
fashion figured and 
brocaded _tissues, 
but the plain self- 
coloured silks re- 
main in favour, 
they being looked 
upon as the most 


distingué of all ma- 
terials 


The pure and 
beautiful tone of 
colour of these faille 
silks manufacturers 
have succeeded in 
making is incompar- 
ably more soft and 
brilliant than any 
that have hitherto 
been seen. The 
favourite tints are 
alezan, periwinkle, 
Parmese violet, al- 
mond-green, Mexi- 
can blue, scabiosa, 
sultan and garnet 
red, marine blue, 
olive-green, verdi- 
gris, ussian and 
felt. grey, violine— 
a beautiful mauve 
—and for the even- 
ing, pearl-grey, sil- 
ver-grey, coral red, 
rose-colour, Chinese 
ink, inal 

ile n, e- 
blue, al ety 
colour, ffesh colour, 
salmon - colour, 

each blossom, 

esuvius red, nas- 


APRIL, 1870. 


NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


ST as the Parisian season is on the wane and expiring, 

the London season is about to commence, and the 
question of evening toilets and coiffures rises into importance, 
ing the new materials, the Paris houses show a 


TA Wiis 


No. 28.—Coyrirmation Dresses ror Youna Lapis. 


advise your dyers to look after. It is called capoul, and is 
a tender white green—a green like to the opening leaf at the 
moment it is unrolling. It is delicious. 

A thinner kind of silk material much in vogue is toile 


Havanaise. Thisis 
unbleached silk, or 
else it is white 
with satin stripes 
of any colour. 

In fancy mate- 
rials, as usual, seve- 
ral kinds of mohair, 
which go by the 
name of _ sultane, 
brillantine, and bre- 
ziline. These are 
self-coloured, shot 
of two tints, or 
striped. There are 
few of the new 
materials with pat- 
terns. 

Granite crape, 
which is rather 
rough to touch, is 
also a new material 
which will make 
up prettily into 
flounces and flu- 
tings. 

Chalis, Valencias, 
and the numerous 
collection of gri- 
saille, always 80 use- 
ful for demi-toilette 
dresses, are also 
pretty and elegant; 
while in lighter 
materials we have 


ment of simplicity 
brought into the 
grand monde, and 


turtium, and dawn colour a pale orange. All these beauti- which we have already noted, simultaneously with the recent 
ful tints are also reproduced in erépe de Chine, which is more changes in our political world, has not as yet triumphed en 
fashionable than ever. There is one tint which we would masse, but it has brought a contrast, and will ultimately win 
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the day. Our grandes dames will then no longer copy their 
fashions from celebrities of the demi-monde, and will perhaps 
understand at last that their beauty as well as their dignity 
has everything to gain by relying on their own taste and 
tact for the choice of their toilets. 

After the eccentric and elaborate costumes of the winter, 
fashion seems likely to return to a comparative calm in style 
and trimmings. Walking toilets will be simplified, and it 
is probable the round hat will become the indispensable 
adjunct of the complete costume. For no doubt the cos- 
tume, as everybody understands it, will remain in favour 
for the spring and summer. It allows, indeed, of a great 
variety in shape and trimming. The short, loose paletét 
and the tight-fitting casaque will both be still worn—the 
former more suitable for the spring, and the latter for the 
summer, when it is so much more cool and comfortable to 
have but one bodice either for indoor or out-of-door wear. 

Personal taste has never been so apparent in the fashions 
as at the present moment. Each lady dresses according to 
her own fancy. And tastes are so different that a dress 
ball very much resembles a fancy ball, for historical charac- 
teristic costumes, more or less altered and modified, are 
now, as we have already said, preferred to all others by our 
élégantes. 

Thus, while so many dresses are remarkable from their 
rich and elaborate trimmings, others are no less striking 
through their extreme simplicity. 

As for using powder for ball coiffures, ladies have not yet 
come to an entente cordiale upon the point. This difference 
of opinion is not of recent date : it is now more than eight 

ears ago since it was thought to introduce once more in the 
female toilet that almost imperceptible ail de poudre which 
was so successfully practised in the eighteenth century. 
Powder still remains an exception and not a rule in the 
female toilet. 

Hardly fifteen or twenty fair ladies were powdered in the 
last grand official receptions of the winter. ies, however, 
kmew that at the Hotel de Ville there was too great a mdlange 
in the crowd to admit of the stylish powdered coiffure. tt 
is only in more select and less numerous assemblies that the 
princely fashion can show itself to advantage. It is, indeed, 
& souvenir of a period when the noblesse and bourgeoisie 
were divided by insuperable barriers of caste and prejudice. 

There is certainly one improvement to be chronicled in 
modern ball dresses: dressmakers need not make them so 
outrageously low as they have been during the last few years. 

The high dress of the youthful Madame Ollivier, worn at 
_ the Tuileries, is now historical, but we doubt whether such an 
innovation was consistent with real elegance. The high 
dress is not becoming when the lamps are lit. No low 
dresses at a ball would never do, but a low dress need not 
be made so low as to be immodest and indiscreet. To con- 
ciliate all things, many ladies of taste have decided upon 
adopting, at the suggestion of the modistes, cloudlike scarfs 
of white or coloured gauze, to be tied at the back over the 
skirt. The shoulders, bosom, and arms will thus be veiled 
in the most graceful fashion. Individual taste and elegance 
will manifest themselves in the different arrangements of 
these scarfs. In the ball-room, the light gauze draperies of 
Metin colours are sure to be very effective and show to great 

vantage. 

We have already admired the very tasteful arrangement of 


scarf-like tunics of erspe de chine over silk dresses. The 
cure is of the same colour as the silk; this makes up very 
ele 


nt toilets for the opera or concerts. 

‘ulle dresses ‘immed with wreaths of flowers, beautifully 
immitated from nature, are among the most beautiful of 
modern ball toilets. The coiffure is always made to corre- 
spond. One of these parures was composed of garlands of 
laburnum blossoms; the coiffure was a diadem of the same 
flowers, the graceful sprays of which were disposed as feathers 
in a most novel and elegant manner. 


Another remarkably becoming coiffure was composed of 
sprays of gardenia; one spray trailed at the back, with long 
bronzed aquatic leaves; the lossoms were white and pink, 
and formed a small coronet in front. Gold foliage and fruit 
are also plentifully mixed with flowers in garlands and 
coiffures. ‘ 

One of the most eccentric ornaments of the sort we have 
seen is that of branches of red cactus, with its prickly leaves 
faithfully copied from nature. This was worn by a young 
lady from the United States. American beauties have ac- 
quired much celebrity in Paris during the past winter for 
their elegance and their toilets, always of an exceedingly rich, 
if rather fast colour. : 

The spring races have already been the occasion of a great 
display of new spring fashions. Curiosity was especially 
excited on the subject of new bonnets, which were then ex- 
pected to make their appearance. Nor was this expectation 
disappointed. : : 

A pretty bonnet of English straw, oval in shape, with a 
small turned-up border at the back, with a scarf of pink crépe 
de chine tastefully arranged on the border, with a lace bow 
in front, and s long fringed lappet falling at the back. One 
beautiful full-blown rose placed within the folds of the crape. 
Just under the front border a bandeau of black velvet with a 
large rosette in the middle. The strings also of black velvet. 

rice-straw bonnet; the shape high in the centre, and 
turned up both in front and at the back. Exactly on the sum- 
mit a trimming of bows of blue ribbon, above which is a large 
bunch of white morning daisies with small spray of foliage 
trailing at the side. Wide strings of blue ribbon fastened in 
front, lappets of the same falling at the back. 

A Froufrow bonnet, also of a round shape, made of black 
lace; a wide rose-coloured ribbon is arranged upon the front 
border and continued into strings too wide to be tied into a 
bow, and falling like scarfs in front. Justin the centre of 
the border there is a very large bow of black satin, placed 
with the loops upwards, and at the back the lace is put on in 
high flutings which show above this satin bow ; a pink camellia 
is placed on one side. 

ilk bonnets are also worn such as have not been seen for 
years. These have a crown and border, and bear resemblance 
to the bonnet of former days, although at present they can- 
not struggle out of the small size. “Bhey are perched on the 
top of the head, leaving the ears quite uncovered. One we 
noticed was of grey alk, trimmed with white blonde; curled 
feathers of the same shade of grey fell over the crown at the 
back. The wide grey ribbon strings put on outside, very near 
the crown, were tied in front into a large bow. 

Crépe de Chine bonnets are very much in favour. 

The Ondine bonnet of crépe de chine and satin seems 
meant to imitate the towering coiffures of ladies of the 
Middle Ages. It forms in front a very high bandeau, cut 
out in small square tabs at the top, and bound with satin of 
the same colour. Above this bandeau 1 aly a very 
curled feather, laid across the top of the Sap! aia A wide 
crépe de Chine scarf is laid across the part of this 
coiffure, and continued in long lappets in front. 

There are also bonnets of tulle and crépe de Chine. The 
tulle is arranged in narrow flutings. There is a border of 

lain crape round the edge, a large bow of the same, with 
Aine lappet, on one side, and wide scarf lappets, also of crape 
edged with narrow silk fringe. 

A bonnet I saw of Brussels straw. A large bow of wide 
green ribbon is placed on the top, and above this a bunch of 
white chrysanthemums, a trailing pe of which falls at the 
back, with lappets of the green ribbon. 

White straw hat: full ruche of black ribbon put on so as to 
cover over centre of the hat, leaving only a smal] of the 
white brim visible, and just in the middle a large bunch of 
roses is placed to crown the whole. Wide scarf lappets 
of rose-coloured crépe de Chine fall at the back. 
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costumes camaieux, that is to say, Cameo Dresses, 
(Cameo meaning two layers of different tones), in two 
shades of the same colour, are very much in fashion this Spring. 
Here are some new models, not yet out, which merit 
special attention, and which are the novelties of the season. 

A visiting costume in poult de soie, mastic grey and light 
Havannah brown. The under skirt is trimmed round the 
bottom with a pleating in Havannah poult de soie. Above 
this pleating, which does not measure much more than three 
inches in depth, is another flounce, ten inches deep, in the 
mastic grey poult de sote, This flounce is composed of large 
pleats and of smaller ones, alternately, at equal distances. 
Above this flounce, a small pleating in Havannah brown, 
forming a double heading. A very narrow piping serves for 
the upper skirt, trimmed like the under one; pouf gathered at 
the sides and back, and raised in the middle. Pointed body, 
moyen age style, open in front en chdle, trimmed with two 
puree: one vannah brown, and one mastic grey; 

ostillion with large pleatings behind. Sleeves plain to the 
elbow and terminating in large pleats, which fall open in 
order to let the under sleeves of lace appear. 

Dress demi-longue, in a new-colour, “dried pea.” The 
under skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, composed of 
flounces, puffings, and pleats. A long tunic which begins at 
either side forms a train behind, and gives to the under 
skirt in front the appearance of an apron. This tunic is 
trimmed like the first skirt, only en petit (smaller), with a 
’ little gathered flounce, and a pleating ornamented with a 
puffing in the middle. High body, with open basques behind 
and on the sides; sleeves open at the back to the elbow; 
same trimming as the tunic. 

Walking costume in taffetas de laine, dust-colour. Under 
skirt trimmed round the bottom with a satin puffing 
of the same shade, between two little gathered flounces 
edged with satin. One of these little flounces has the 
head downwards and the other the head upwards, thus 
forming a double heading to the puffing. e same trim- 
ming is repented above, leaving a plain space of about eight 
inches. Narrow piping, open in front and plain, gathered 
at the sides and Gong pouf behind. Body with open 
basques in front and double pleats behind. The same trim- 
ming is repeated in miniature on the second jupe, and on the 


ser hae of the corsage. 
en a robe de chambre in black cashmere, trimmed with 
Russian embroidery in all colours, disposed in front en redin- 
gote, going round the hem, and trimming the large open sleeves 
which have, besides, a deep fringe, matching the embroidery. It 
was at the establishment of Messrs. J oun and Aubry that 
we saw these different models which we have described as 

accurately as possible. 
Amongst the new forms in Straw Bonnets from the Maison 
umonot, we must notice the “ Pamela,” more raised than 
that of the same name which was so much admired about 
fifteen years ago. This bonnet, which falls over the chignon 
behind, is raised in front in the form of arolled diadem. 
Another, with brim, raised crown, and diadem raised in a 
roll—this bonnet being made in sewed straw. Crinoline 
bonnets, with filet in straw, promise to be much worn this 
summer. In the way of bonnets for the country the 
“Printemps” seems to be that destined to be the most 
fashionable ; it has large borders, is slightly raised at the sides, 
the brim being a continuation of the crown. For Childrens’ 
Hats, it isthe chapeau Italien, imitated from that worn by the 
pifferari, but higher in the crown and with the brim raised 
at the sides, which will be worn. Also the “ Piquillo” for 
little boys, which is made not only in straw but in piqué, 


white and light yellow. These hats (hardly finished as yet) 
will be in fashion this season, and may be set down as 
amongst Spring novelties. ; 

Passing to Mantles, of which the variety is infinite, the 
short plain paletét so much worn this winter is at present 
out of favour. Still short, they are made half-fitting, or else 
tight behind, and flowing in front. Some of the latest 
novelties from the establishment of M. Laur we now 
describe. A paletét in black poult de soie, gored in behind 
and straight in front, with reversible sleeves, trimmed with 
cut-out lappets, one falling and one raised alternately. The 
raised lappet is ornamented with a button, which has the 
appearance of keepingit in its place. Between each lappet a fan 
in poult de soie ; satin bias and guipure complete the trimming. 

Another mantle is in the Louis XV. style, and can be 
worn over long or short dresses. This mantle forms a half- 
fitting jacket in front; behind it has a pouf over a pleated 
postillion, and is fitted tightly to the waist. Louis XV. 
sleeve, with two flounces, trimmed with guipure and biasses 
of satin: same trimming round the jacket. Two models of 
indoor vests in forms not yet out are noticeable. One is in 
white cloth, with basques cut out in leaves, edged with blue 
silk. Blue silk braid describing arabesques round the vest. 
A narrow blue and white fringe round the basques and on 
the sleeves, which is rather large. The other vest is in.red 
cloth, braided black; it is rounded in front, with square 
pockets, basques cut out at the sides and rounded. lar 
open en chéle (heart-shaped). Let us explain that in the 
way of confections for the demi-saison, fancy cloths are not 
in fashion. They are made in black cashmere, lined, and 
trimmed with a mixture of poult de soie and velvet, or else 
with satin rouleaux. 

The forms of Bonnets in the establishment of M. Agnellet, 
offer an infinite variety. This house manufactures shapes, 
and also the tissues of which they are made. The gummed 
tulle and the linon Marly are the two tissues most employed 
for bonnet-shapes. In former numbers of Toe MiLLinEr 
AxD DrEssMAKER we have given a general notice of these 
shapes, which are not easy to describe. They areonly known 
by Afferent numbers, having no particular names. A more 
particular description this month of the forms which will be 
most preferred for the approaching season will be useful. 

Our first élégantes will adopt the chapeau complet, that is, 
the bonnet having crown, straight or waved curtains, and 
diadem, or rolled brim. This may be surely reckoned upon, 
the variety in the forms consisting of almost imperceptible 
details; the curtain is sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, 
it is straight, or formed of shallow or deep undulations; the 
crown is more or less elevated; the diadem is raised straight 
or rolled; or else in place of the diadem, there is a simple 
bandeau, which falls in a point in front in the middle of the 
coiffure. The model, however, which, more or less modified, 
will suit every of face, is the little chapeau complet, very 
much raised in front. 

The house of Coudré (late Tilman) are making for these 
new bonnets trimmings in flowers, which will be placed on 
the diadem, en couronne, or in poufs at the side. For the 
Spring are bunches of violets, arranged in bouquets 
surrounded by leaves, or else in wreaths. Violets are, with 
English or French ladies, always favourite flowers. Prim- 
roses of all shades, and small tulips of all hues, lilies of the 


‘valley mounted in bunches with natural foliage, hedge-roses 


and hyacinths. The blossom of the Kme-tree, so fashionable 
last summer, will be also much worn this season on straw or 
black-lace bonnets. 

In the way of ball-dress trimmings, here follow descrip- 
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tions ofa few quite new, which have not yet in fact been seen. 
A trimming composed of long wreaths of mignonette, inter- 
spersed with roses of all shades; the same trimming on the 
body and in the coiffure. 
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of an opaque white, mounted on tinted rushes, and forming 
long wreaths. The gardenia is destined to favour this year. 
t 


will be necessary for Dressmakers to explain the 


manner in which petticoats must be prepared and worn 
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No. 29.—Watkine Torets. 


composed of small bouquets of chestnut 


A 
blossom, each bunch mounted separately with natural 


foliage and a half-open chestnut ; a single bunch, en plume, is’ 


placed in the hair. 
. A trimming of gardonias (or gardenia, Cape jasmine), 


for the present style of dress. For the bad weather 
and for costumes a little negligés, the jupon Parisien 
regulateur, Fatented by M. de Plument, possesses the 
advantage of permitting the wearer to lengthen it or shorten 
it at pleaswea, according to the exigencies of the toilette. 
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This is managed by means of little movable fasteners or clips 
adapted to a tournure panier. The jupon in crinoline, trimmed 
round the edge with a flounce or a puffing, is to be preferred 
for dressy and home toilets, for the theatre or for carriage 


develops gracefully. It is to be recommended to customers. 
Plain gold ornaments are carved in open-work. Almost 
all young ladies have sets in this style at present. The 
large cross replaces the medallion, but it is a fashion that 


ih 


No. 30.—Inpoor axyp Watxinea To!ets. 


drives. These jupons, very narrow at the base and 
expanding round the hips, are the style which have to be 
adopted at this moment. ‘The corset-cage, from the same 
establishment, is suitable for all figures; it makes ladies 
a little stout look slighter, and those who are slender it 


does not seem likely to be of long continuance. It is pretty, 
with a robe décolletée on a velvet matching the toilette, of 
on a black velvet ribbon. 

Artistic jewellery is the only kind worn in the street, 
Diamonds are inadmissible in the street for a lady comme tl 
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faut. For elegant jewellery we have seen at Bourenat’s upright 
diadems, low and high combs, long earrings in precious stones 
with necklets in the same style. Also several ornaments, 
either antique or copied from the antique. 

For general information on the reigning fashions, the 
distinctive peculiarity of ball toilettes, is the enormous size 
of the puffs and the profusion of flowers which cover the 
dresses. As to the coiffures, they are very eccentric in height 
and ler Fair og age in the oe ae it pany 

sible to imagine what a the powder fauve plays in 
Diady's toilette. Except tio dye their hair, veritable bru- 
nettes must necegsarily keep their raven tresses, but brown 
hair (so called) is 
seen no longer: this 
extraordinary com- 


rown hair to emu- 

- late the most lovely 
golden tint, even 
when the two are 
put in close com- 
parison. 

Another novelty 
is a clasp in pre- 
cious stones, or 
simply in gold, at- 
tached to the waist- 
belt, and to which 
the fan is suspen- 
ded. Tulles, striped 
in gold or silver, are 
always considered 
very pretty for ball 
dresses; they are 
worn this season 
more than ever, as 
are all kinds of 
tissues, Hae and 
va : répe de 
Chine above > a8 
we have often said, 
is the especial 
favourite ; it is 
worn by the créme de 
la créme. It can 
scarcely be said, 
perhaps, that any 
one colour is worn 
at balls more than 
another at this ex- 
act moment: those 
gaining most are 
rose - colour and 
green, white how- 
ever, being seen 
oftener still. 

Some very fashion- 
able toilettes are 
ordered of tarlatan 
or tulle, - trimmed 
with black velvet; the body in black velvet also, and 
trimmed with white lace. ‘Toilettes which one would con- 
sider as rather hazardous produce a very pretty effect 
For instance costumes’ slightly after the Louis ¥y. style are 
relieved by a pouf of red roses, or a single rose on one side 
of the corsage. 

Tf, however, no one particular colour is preferred for ball, 
dresses, en revanche, we have some yery decided tints for 
short costumes or for visiting dresses. ese costumes are 
made in what is called camaieux, that is to say in two shades 
of the same colour. Dark s n, with a lighter shade of 
green—these and all shades of grey, go marvellously well 
together: of course not more than two shades worn in one 
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h-blossom is much in fashion at 
resent; also a new grey called “dried eed The Russian gre 
is still one of the patronized tints of the year; also a ligh 
blue mauve. Of all these are made lovely dressy toilettes. 
Mauve and violet mingle well together; also, rose-colour 
and red. Your English dyers should take note of these 
comments. 

Feather trimmings will be used this spring for ornamenting 
the most elegant toilettes, but not for summer dresses, as 
they will be too warm to the eye in the bright sunlight. 
Numbers of pleated flounces, puffings, quillings, and gathered 
flounces, will reign also. nder skirts of costumes are 
heavily trimmed, half 
way up in fact; the 
u skirts, very 
hort, form a pouf 
behind. Bodies will 
be worn without 
ceintures, or scarfs ; 
my will be made 
with basques, or 
pointed in front, 
with a postillon be- 
hind, and almost all 
open in front, ex 
chéle (heart or V- 
shaped) achemisette 
in pleated muslin, 
trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

A round hat of 
brown _ grosgrain 
silk, the centre part 
arran in bouil- 
lons, edged with a 
narrow ; 
the border pawaal 
velvet, with a large 
bow and lappets 
of the same at the 
back. In front, just 
| above the velvet bor- 

© ee . der, the brilliant 
.- = iby head of a small 
i li humming-bird, and 
atuft of herons’ fea- 
thers thrown back 
over the crown. 

Among the new 
costumes ordered 
by a stylish lady, 
was one of nastur- 
tium-coloured Irish 


poplin 

ik. The under- 
skirt, of poplin, was 
trimmed with a 
gimp border and 
with black lace. 
Upon this skirt 
there was another much shorter one, of black silk. It 
was gathered at the sides, under wide lappets, edged with 
lace. A short jacket of black silk, lined with crimson, com- 
pleted the toilet: it was slit open at the back and sides, and 
trimmed with gimp and black lace. The wide open sleeves 
were ornamented to correspond. 

Another made for her friend, was a costume of green silk 
shot with grey. The skirt is trimmed with one deep gathered 
flounce, above which there are five small ones. These flounces 
arealternately greenandgrey. Thefront part ofthe skirt simu- 
lates a small rounded apron, trimmed round with green and 
grey flutings; at the back the skirt is puffed out under three 
wide lappets, trimmed like the front. 


costume. The shade called 


iy, 


Me 
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THE BEAU MONDE, AND A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


dress of young ladies at their first Communion in 
France is not, probably, precisely to be followed in 
England. But an illustration will be useful, of the manner 
in which they do these things “in the French Empire.” The 
descriptions of the engravings printed on the first page of 
this number will be found in the usual place. Meanwhile, for 
practical purposes, we cannot do better than quote the advice 
given in the matter of the important ceremony of Confirma- 
tion, by Myra in the Young Englishwoman. “ The veil for 
Confirmation is often a disputed point between the mamma 
and daughter. Few 
girls like the idea of 
caps; they are not 
accustomed to them; 
theydo notlikethem; 
they do not suit 
every face. If they 
are merely like the 
modern caps of ser- 
vants, they do not 
cover the head; if 
they close round a 
merry, chubby face, 
—as a girl’s should 
be—the owner of 
the face does not like 
herself in it. There- 
fore I unhesitatively 
give the preference 
to veils, but made 
of plain tulle or 
illusion, and in no 
wise aping the glo- 
ries of the weddin 
veil. The veil shoul 
be thrown corner- 
wise over the head, 
so as to fall longest 
at each side; thus 
allowing freedom to 
the hands. It should 
be fixed to the hair 
by pins. As to chig- 
nons, some of the 
bishops have demur- 
red to laying their 
hands upon a heap of 
false hair, and as 


young girls seldom 


of the Minister of Public Works, thirty-five minutes’ stay 
Salon of Madame Drouyn de Lhuys, twenty minutes’ stay ; 
Salon of the Duchesse de , three minutes’ stay ; Hotel 
de Ville, 272 minutes’ stay at the door—time enough to 
see three Caprices, or to hear a couple of operas. Up to Ash- 
Wednesday all this will go on; but after that, people will 
think they are taking rest because they will go alternately 
to the concert or the opera in lieu of going to the ball. 
ing our impressions, rapidly made in the dizzy haste 

of our passage through these pleasures, we see, at the Mi- 
nister of sober 
large rooms, plainly, 
serenely fuiidahed, 
At the end of the 
salon, on a couch of 
red damask, a vision 
—youth herself— 
attired in a white 
and vapoury robe, 
just open in front, 
displaying a verit- 
able child’s neck, 
surrounded by three 
rows of fine pearls ; 
a white satin sash 
and waistband encir- 
cling a minim waist; 
a camelia, as though 
fallen like a white 
star in her hair, 
which is so fair that 
it is called, and is 
well nigh, white. 
This charming per- 
son pleases the — 
young and the old 
with her severe 
simplicity. She will 
have great work to 
do to resist the ap- 
eal to woman's 
ove of more elab- 
orate, more heigh- 
tened ornament, 
and, if simplicity 
wins the day, it 
will be its first vic- 
tory for a _ long 
period. The French 


wits say that Ma- 


uire anyaddition- 
‘al hai, it would be 


- dame Ollivier is like 


well for them to ar- 

range their coiffure 

in some neat quiet 

style, thus avoiding 

the chance of being 

reproved, as some 
oung ladies were 
last year.” 


The fashionables live in a state of excitement which 
hardly knows a moment of repose. The leaders need 
good health and constitutions as much as good looks to keep 
them going through the round of dissipation which is their 
ceaseless “grind.” This is about the programme :—Recep- 
tion of the Minister of Justice, forty minutes’ stay; ditto 


No. 32.—Wa xine, Lyrant’s, AND Nounse'sTomers, 


the dove that came 


Varche ;” and add, 

in support of their 

assertion, that all the 
world knows what mysterious affinity there is between the 
dove and the olive-tree (Olivier). All kinds of persons—poli- 
tical, literary, artistice—pay their respects to Madame Ollivier, 
and many ladies, elaborately dressed, surround her ; some wear 
their dresses high, a reaction which we have before referred to. 
As a matter of fact, to make dresses lower was ag eon 
and if a change was to take place it must have been in 
making them higher. But ladies will give them up with a 
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sigh of regret, be sure. The beautiful Madame Caillié was 
much admired. She had on a mauve silk dress, covered 
small flounces, alternating with pink ruches. Black velvet 


and most delicate attention of a hostess. It was a white tarla- 
tan, the whole trimmed with a bias of white satin ; the fruit of 
the white acacia in her hair. The youthful Countess of Juigné, 


redingote, with iers at the sides, half open in front, and inthe dress nearly ofa sylph. Pink tulle, light as a clou t ; 
rod arith an exquisite pointe de Venise lace. diamonds, like water-drops on roses, in her dark hair. 


entirely cove: 


No. 33.—Watxrse ann Visitrxg Torers. 


For the neck a delicate gold chain, from which was pend i 
¢ : rom v pendent a The same evening, at the hotel . 
easton of rubies; and on her fair hair was a black velvet Malle. Caillié looked exquisite pata tie de toh 
At the ball of the Minister of Public Works, the Marquise Wd eee ie ae se EAS ad 


a violet de tulle, i i i : 
de Tazhouét Roy wore a robe of extreme plainness—the first ‘At the Totel de Vile rmingled with white lace. 


otel de Ville, lost in a crowd almost, we noticed 
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Mdlle. Chevrau, in white tulle, with purple velvet in her 
hair and for ceinture; another lady, the sister of the 
Prefect, in a white tulle dress covered with piped flounces, 
with mauve satin habit, trimmed with plum-coloured velvet, 
a violet with chestnut-like tints of great beauty. Braces of 
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by garlands of white roses.. White rose wreath and 
diamond dust in her fair hair. Mdlle.du Sommerard was 
charming in white tulle, with her tunic raised by large 
dark purple velvet bows; a circular wreath of purple roses. 

All watch with intense excitement the issue of the 
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No. 34.—Bripau Vets, Bopices, &c. 


the same velvet. In her powdered hair, sparkling with 
diamond dust, a circular wreath of double cloves, also plum- 
coloured. Mdlle. Carette: a grey tulle, bouillonné. This 
beautiful fair woman loves greys, browns, and dark reds. 
Over her skirt was a grey tulle tunic looped up at the sides 


Prince Pierre Bonaparte’s trial. The very languidest 
of our grandes dames are affected by it, and Slecuse 
the blow said to have been given by Victor Noir 
with almost as much interest as if it were a new 
tunic. 


Digitized by (> oogle 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


Wn. us the second portion of Lent sees concerts take 
the place of dances. Dresses at concerts bear a 
striking resemblance to ball toilets; ladies of good taste, 
preferring, however, rich materials not over-much trimmed, 
to the snowy, vapoury tissues, which “tumble” so readily. 
In the delicious round of the waltz, nothing is prettier or 
more poetic than the form arrayed in waves of tulle, but at 
concerts the robe of poult de soie, silk, or satin, is pre- 
ferable. With these toilets, pot advice is to wear aigrettes, 
and plumes of feathers, tened by handsome clasps, 
jewelled or otherwise ; small gold diadems, either plain or 
rounded, are equally pretty; a large flower with diamond 
centre is also suitable. As for flower trimmings, they go 
much better with the lighter materials. 

In re to Spring fashions, the demi-saison mantle, 
made in light fancy cloths, is gone. The complete costume, 
carrying all before it, has rendered it useless. Nevertheless, 
the large mantle houses are making a small double cashmere 
paletét in black, trimmed with poult de soie, fitting behind, 
cut straight in front, with rather large sleeves; this gar- 
ment can be worn with all the black silk costumes which 
may be 4a little too cool for the beginning of the season. 
These small paletéts possess considerable distinction, and 
may be regarded as a novelty. The short, straight jacket 
has become too common to be liked, and one of a shape 
sitting to the waist and longer, will replace it. 

For walking costumes, either silk, poult de soie, poplin, 
cashmere, or fancy stuffs, are better of one plain colour than 
striped patterns, or figured, which are preferable tor summer 
wear, or evening or dinner dresses. most all the costumes 
consist of a first skirt trimmed with small or large flounces 
(the latter are prettier, with a tight tunic forming a second 
skirt, coquettishly raised), or of a first skirt always flounced, 
and of a second skirt forming three pouffs, with a body with 
basques, piped in front and plain behind. Sometimes these 
basques, very long in front, form a Louis XV. vest, whilsta 
big bow with wide, short ends, is placed at the back of the 
waist. Basques of all sizes and kinds this season, bodies 
with waist-coats open, heart-shaped, showing pipes of muslin, 
or a waistcoat with a Eabrielle collarette. 

As trimming for poult de soie costumes, we know nothing 
prettier than ravellcd-out ruches of the same material (we 
employ the term as being the most intelligible). This 
ravelled silk as a ruche produces a feathery eflect, very soft 
and not easily understood—indeced, this is the advantage of 
its originality. Below these ruches, a silk fringe or a 
border of lace about four inches wide, and you have the 
most charming trimming for a dress that can possibly be 
imagined. 

Muslin ae trimmed with Valenciennes, not only for 

oing round bodies, or for stomachers, cuffs, &., but for a 
double flounce round the hem of the first skirts of costumes, 
round tunics, and second skirts of silk or foulard. With 
light colours, these white trimmings, a trifle below the hem, 
ane charming ; and with darker colours, they will be very 
stylish. 

Some very lovely ball dresses are ordered for England. 
One is to be made of tender green poult de soie with three 
skirts of illusion, looped up one side only by three garlands 
of hedge roses which will follow the form of the train and 
meet on the other side in a voluminous bouquet; the same 
garland at the waist, round low body with basques, pinked 
and with bouillons of tulle shaped as a berthe. 

A dinner dress of consummate taste. Russian grey poult 
de soie, with train, trimmed round the hem with a deep 
widely pleated flounce. Black crépe de Chine tunic raised at 


each side and behind, forming a harmonious draping. Black 
erépe de Chine body with basques. Sleeves, Russian grey 
poult de soie, pleated towards the end. The body, open 
en chale, shows a piping of broad Valenciennes. 

Although, as elsewhere noted, bonnets are larger and 
more complete than those of former seasons, yet at present 
they have not generally been ordered so large as was pre- 
dicted. If, indeed, it was necessary that a bonnet should 
contain the actual coiffures in these times of exuberant 
borrowing of hair, think what proportions it would have to 
attain! Some Spring bonnets deserving to be followed as 
models were— 

A visiting bonnet in black lace, very high shape, a piece 
of lace, scalloped, falling over the chignon; bunches of 
violets, dark and light, forming a rather large bouquet 
surrounded by leaves. A pretty Spring bonnet. 

An oval bonnet of plain felt, fora young lady, or very 
young married lady, with a long violet feather thrown over 
the back, fastened by a violet velvet bow, very prettily 
made. 

A dress bonnet in pink (Bengal) crépe de Chine, with scarf 
trimmed with a crimped fringe, falling over a very high 
form, and joining under the chin, and tied by a black velvet 
bow. Black velvet bow at the side, from which escapes a 
beautiful pink feather put on in a Louis XVI. pouff. 

Summer hats following other part of dress, will be elaborate- 
ly trimmed with flowers, and for these trimmings wonders 
are being performed by Parisian artists. 

Feathers, as a trimming, merit the attention ofall manu- 
facturers, milliners, dressmakers, and drapers in England. 
They are certain to become much more used than they have 
ever been before. Small feathers and large, those of neutral 
tints as well as brilliant hues, will form all kinds of combi- 
nations hitherto undreamt of. In this branch of ornament 
English manufacturers will have a superior chance to French 
or other nations, because their maritime connections with all 
parts of the world give access to the gathering in of any 
amount of these beautiful but hitherto neglected objects. 
Skirts and mantles are now trimmed with them. For a ball 
dress nothing is prettier than a crepe de Chine, trimmed with 
a fringe of feathers of the same shade. Charming costumes 
of poult de soie, black, are trimmed with coloured feathers ; 
peacocks’ neck feathers, pintades’ plumes, pigeon and 
partridge feathers, produce delightful effects. We recom- 
mend the novel notion to all interested. Australia would 
be a mine of wealth in the way of beautiful birds’ feathers, 
and your wild duck and wild swan have charming colours 
to give the sportsman’s gun. 

All lovers of handsome toilets flock to the first representa- 
tion of a new piece by a celebrated author, to see the dresses 
of the most famous actresses. Mdlle. Pasca is a great 
artiste, and her toilet gives a great impetus to our coturicres, 
who forthwith inform themselves of what she has worn, and 
fall to imitating them, more or less. In the first act of 
Victorien, Sardou’s new piece of Fernande, she, although not 
the heroine, is the mistress of her part, and plays admirably. 
Her first toilet is that of a sober-minded grande dame. 
Poult de soie dress of a new shade, called purée de pois (dull 
pea green), a half long skirt trimmed round the hem of 
pleated crépe de Chine, nearly the same shade, but still of 
a different tone. Tunic forming second skirt, in poult de soie, 
trimmed with natural grey feathers anda wide fringe. Body 
open en chdle, with long waistcoat in front, with piped 
postillion behind. Valenciennes lace chemisette. Sleeves 
rather wide to the elbow, cuffs sabot style. Very high 
bonnet consists of grey velvet pleats, with grey feather on 
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one side. Very narrow velvet strings with bow at side. 
Second toilet. Light pink pel de soie dress with train, 
trimmed at the bottom with ravelled ruches having the 
appearance of feathers. Long open tunic in front, looped 
up at each side and behind, and trimmed with Bruges lace. 

is tunic, unsurpassable in elegance, is of the same 
coloured crépe de Chine. Body of poult de soie, open in front, 
crépe de Chine sleeves; Bruges lace trimming laid on in 
revers. This indoor dress was a study. 

Third toilet. Black velvet dress trimmed with white. 

This dress forms an apron in front, and a long tunic behind ; 
it is ornamented with edging of white satin. The tunic is 
framed by a 
small black lace 
flounce, placed 
on a pleati 
of plain white 
crape. Bodywith 
short basques in 
front, with wide 
ree postil- 
ion behind. 
Same black lace 
trimming placed 
en chale on the 
body ; postillion 
lined with white 
satin. 

Fourth toilet. 
Golden brown 
satin dress, with 
wide velvet 
bands of the 
same colour, laid 
on in vertical 
stripes. Body 
with long 
basques of the 
same velvet. 
Satin — sleeves. 

i preeiess 
and_ blac - 
pure manga, 

So end the 
toilets of this 
actress. It is 
enough to make 
those fond of 


The dresses of Madlle. Massin were ravishingly beautiful. 
First she wore a blue velvet dress trimmed with sable. 
Blue velvet bonnet. Second toilet was of three colours, 
very charmingly made. Pearl grey first skirt, with flounces 
and ruches edged with pink silk. Body with points moyen 
age in front, and forming piped basques at the back, Black 
bonnet with bunch of roses at the side. Third toilet was a 
white poult de soie tunic, the skirt with white satin strips 
laid on. Low body, square crossed fichu. Impossible to 
imagine anything more gay and coquettish. 

A secret to conclude. In the fashionable world, a new 
coiffure is meditated, of the style Louis XV. It will consist 
of a wig or per- 
ruke, if you like 
that term better, 
black and white 
together,theends 
of which falli 
over the shoul- 
ders, are fastened 
by ribbon bows. 
On the top rests 
a small three- 
cornered hat, 
such as the abbés 
wore in the last 
century. The wig 
is slightly pow- 
dered. Will this 
suit your élé- 
gantes ? 

How is the crino- 
line going on? Is 
it still worn? 
Yes, modern 
toilets, double 
skirts, flounces 
and puffs, ren- 
der the crino- 
line absolutely 
necessary, only 
it is so well cone 
cealed that it is 
no longer talked 
of; and for this 
very reason, it 
is sure to keep 
its place a long 


dress expire of time, 
envy, to read Ladies wear, 
that one woman even for day- 
in one night toilets, a great 
shouldwear such many open bo- 
a lot of beauti- dices, with or 
ful things. without revers, 
We now come ; heart - shaped or 
to Mademoiselle No. 35.—Watxixe Torzets. square; often 
Antonine, who the bodices have 
first wears a basques, and 
very simple these basques are 


white muslin. Next, iron grey poplin dress, trimmed with 
black, and looped up tunic. Body with basques, split open, 
grey bonnet to match. Her third toilet was a violet velvet 
and grey cashmere travelling dress. Body of violet velvet 
with long basques, cashmere sleeves. Violet velvet bonnet 
with white feather at one side. Her fourth dress was a sea 
blue of two tones, forming a Camaiéux (which term we have 
explained elsewhere). Second skirt of one shade, under skirt 
of the other shade of blue. Body of the two tints, likewise 
lace collarette. Fifth. Black velvet dress of admirable make, 
trimmed with white lace, open squarein front, and showing 
a pleated illusion fichu. Sixth and last! Long white crepe de 

ine morning dress loose and flowing, trimmed with guipure. 


most varied ; sometimes there are some at the back only, and 
sometimes only in front; they are square, round, or pointed, 
and sometimes looped up into a puff. The sleeves are also 
of very different shapes, from the perfectly tight sleeves with 
crevés in the Hen . style, to the pagoda sleeves, or the 
Oriental sleeves, slit open from the elbow. 

feria the prettiest toilets of this month, we must place 
a dress of poult de soie of the fleur de Judée shade of colour, 
a purplish red; the bodice has square basques in front and at 
the back, and opens with revers upon the bosom ; the revers 
are covered with rich lace, which also goes round the basques, 
The demi-wide sleeves are completed by a fluting headed with 
a large bow of black lace; the skirt is quite plain. 
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(Later from Paris.) 


A mixture of black and rose-colour is very fashionable for 
trimming bonnets, the ribbon strings or tulle or crape lappets 
being the only things often which mark the difference 
between a modern bonnet and hat. 

I noticed in a large house a round white straw bonnet 
with the border slightly turned up both in front and at 


fact), a bandeau of black velvet placed just under the front 
border, the strings also of black velvet ; all the hollow part at 
the one up with a large bow of maize-coloured crape, 
with fringed ends, and with a bunch of yellow roses with 
buds and bronzed foliage. This is also in white tulle, with 


pink or blue flowers and black velvet. 


c 


No. 36.—Nxgw Summer Mant1es. 


the back. Bows of wide black gros-grain silk ribbon laid 
on the top of the crown, and on these a large bunch of 
pink roses, with buds and foliage; two long ribbon lappets 
fall at the back, and strings of the same are fastened in front. 
Then a bonnet of maize-coloured crape, the shape not 
quite the same as the preceding, hollowed out on the top, 
and turned up in front and behind (the shape of a boat in 


Bonnets of crépe de Chine are made with bandeau or 
diadem, edged with satin, and very wide scart lappets fastened 
in front. The trimming, of flowers or feathers, is placed 
above this bandeau or diadem, so that the coifture is 
altogether very high. 

ts have very wide strings, which are either fastened 
with a brooch or tied in a large bow. 
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Straw hats are trimmed with black or brown gros-grain 
ribbon, and with roses or field-flowers. A mixture of rose- 
coloured ribbon and black velvet is also very fashionable. 

The black straw hat, with black lace and feathers is always 
very lady-like. 

The crépe de Chine hats are elegant, with long fringed 


|| i 
iI 


The reign of the linen collaris over. With the open dresses, 
elegant chemisettes in lace and embroidery have been intro- 
duced in the toilet, and even with high dresses the plain collar 
is no longer worn, being exchanged for delicate ruffles of muslin, 
tulle, or lace, which are far more becoming to the face and 
complexion. Ruffles to match are worn round the wrists. 


thin 
wnt 


{ | 


Ne. 37.—BrivrE's anD BripEsmarp’s ToILeEts. 


lappets ; they are trimmed with satin ribbon, and flowers, or 

feathers, and are "generally made of the same colour as the 
S. 

The new Spring costumes are, as noticed, made of two 

colours. The under skirt of one colour, the upper skirt and 
ue of another, but with trimmings to correspond with 

the first skirt. 


The chignon is now quite out of fashion; ladies wear their 
hair very low down in the neck. The coiffure is no longer 
made very large at the back, but on the top of the head, from 
whence the long waved, or curled locks fall over the neck 
and shoulders. The ornament is placed in front. Louis 
XV. puffs of lace and flowers are yery much in yogue for 
evening coiffures. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 
Puate No, 954. . No. 7, oe parure forming a revers, framed by pleated muslin 
Visrrina TorLeTs.—Dtess of oplin, trimmed with brown 9d.8 narrow Valenciennces. 
velvet fringes. The first skirt is trae at the bottom with a No, 8, Linen parure edged with lace. 


brown velvet pleated flounce, and another of poplin; over this a tas- 
selled fringe is placed. A bias of brown velvet, witha piped beading. 
Short half-skitt of brown velvet opening at the sides, with grey 
poplin bias. Grey poplin body, with long basquesa, and brown 
velvet revers, bias, and sleeves. Gabrielle collerette, and gauntlet 
cuffsof lace. Toquet hat made of velvet to match the dress, with grey 
bias. Delicate grey feather curled, fastened with a velvet bow 
and gold buckle. 

Dress of scabios a poult-de-soie; double skirt ; the first plain, the 
second open in front and raised at the back, with a trimming com- 
posed of lace and bias velvet strips. The second skirt has double 
révers, scalloped (coquillé). Long velvet sash with fringe. White 
Saxony jacket, trimmed with black velvet bias, revers of poult-de- 
soie, and black lace. This paletét fits to the waist at the back, 
and is loose in front. Bonnet composed of a velvet band trimmed 
with black lace, flowers, and handsome white curled feather, 
mounted high on the head ; black lace strings. 


Puate No. 9548. 


Stylish dress in brown silk of two shades; the first skirt trained 
and trimmed in front en tablier, with pleated tlounces of the two 
shades, one light and the other darker; the upper skirt of the 
lighter shade looped up on each side with bows. Postillion body 
with pleats behind trimmed with pleatings, and open in front, 
V-shaped, the pleats behind and the postillion of a darker shade same 
as the first skirt. Crépe de chine bonnet, with feather at the side 
and velvet strings, 

Blue silk dress of two shades; the skirt touching the ground 
with large pleats slashed 60 as just to show a dark blue scalloped 
band above and below. Body, with waistcoat open in front, with 
lace frill (jabot). Small straight paletét trimmed with buttons. 
Sleeves, half tight towards the elbow, and larger towards the end. 
Open tunic cut back towards each side, not raised, trimmed round 
the front in edge, with a round edge (dentels) of the darker shade 
of silk. Small toquet of blue velvet, with feather at the side. 
Gabrielle collar with frill to match, 


PuaTE No. 954 bis, 


No. 1. Muslin og Sue a Soft foundation, of a small round shape, 
simulating a revers bordered with a lace pleating. The front is 
trimmed with a double pleat piped and ornamented with blue ribbon 

ue; tong strings fastened with blue bow to match. 

o. 2, Muslin bodice. The front pleated and ornamented with 
a ae pelerine formed by insertions, bordered with lace flounces. 
Medicis collarette of gathered lace in the middle. Large sleeves, 
trimmed at the shoulders with a bouillonné, surmounted with a 
straight piece of lace, and with high flounces at the wrists. 

No. 8. Muslin bodice, heart-shaped in front, trimmed with 
bouillonné, divided by velvet ribbons, and bordered with a black lace 
flounce. Sleeves bouillonné, caught in with black lace flounces 
and a white lace frill at the wrist. 

No. 4. Coiffure cap, formed by an insertion, trimmed at the top 
with a double lace piping continued down the strings, the whole 
ornamented with a narrow ribbon laid on flat, and with satin 


ws. 

No. 6. Elegant fichu for open dress, composed of a bouillonné 
bordered Bes igh lace flounce, and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
‘i N leated muslin fichu, open in front, and bordered with 

eep lace. 


No. 9. Camisole in jaconet, the front in nainsook, pleated and 
ornamented with a wide insertion going round the neck, and entirely 
trimmed with narrow muslin ruches. Coat sleeves, with large 
revers at the wrists. 

No. 10. Pleated muslin bodice, heart-shaped in front,and trimmed 
with a wide lace flounce, headed by a muslin pleat and ruche. Short 
sleeves, putled. 

No. 11. Muslin bodice, crossed and drawn in at the waist, 
trimmed with a large satin bias under an insertion, and edged with 


muslin ruches, 
Puate No. 9565, 


Visita TorLet in grey silk, trimmed with a darker grey silk, 
and edged with green satin bands, Pointed body and postillion, 
pleated at the back. The front of the body forms an apron over 
the skirt. The first skirt is trimmed at the bottom with three 
dark grey bias strips, disposed in waved lines, and edged with 
green satin. Second skirt open in front, and raised at the sides, 
edged with a grey and green silk fringe, two strips similar to 
those on the tirst skirt, and a bow at each side. @ same in 
barettes (cross-bars) on the body, and the long basque or apron in 
front. Bonnet composed of a torsade of grey silk, and green silk 
edged with a lace trimming, with a plume of white and green fea- 
thers, Rich dress of black poult de sove, with long train, and two black 
velvet bias strips, with purple satin edging placed above a guipure 
flounce, and forming a tunic double-skirted. Bows of black velvet, 
similarly edged on the front of the dress. Body with long basque, 
flat in front and pleated behind, ornamented with a flounce of 
guipure and a black velvet strip, edged as described before. Black 
velvet collar with same trimming. Black velvet bonnet, the shape 
composed of a velvet ruche, trimmed like the dress. Velvet acarf- 
strings fastened at the side by a bow, from which falls a black and 
red aigrette. Curled feather, as diadem. Veil folded, and falling 


behind. 
Puate No. 055s. 


Visrtina ToLet of black silk, the first skirt Jisin, the second 
open in front and flat, is gathered and puffed at the back, trimmed 
in front with narrow orange bias strips. Jacket body loose in 
front and nearly fitting behind, trimmed with same strips as 
described. Striped orange and black sleeves. Toquet of tulle, 
with sides turned up, lined with orange satin; a scarf of tulle 
draped over the top of the bonnet, and veiling an orange satin bow. 
Orange and black flowers at the summit. 

Dress For A LitTLe Gini or Eiaut To Ten YEARS— 
Dress of Valencias, trimmed with narrow black velvet. Second 
skirt, with low body, in black silk, raised behind under a large sash, 
trimmed with black velvet, and forming braces for the body. 
Sleeves and top of body in Valencias. Toquet of the frond shape, 
with fringed ruche and coloured feathers. 

Sirx Dress, coloured, with demi-train, the skirt trimmed with 
rows of velvet on the bias, with a narrow black guipure cigs Ses 
the top of the first strip and at the bottom of the last. i 
trimming simulates a second skirt. Body in cashmere, trimmed 
with velvet, as described, and open in front, and with revers; at 
the back it is very long, and forms on each side a rache, scalloped, 
lined with coloured silk. Bonnet of tulle, the foundation in blonde, 
pleated, bordered with a long feather forming a diadem, satin bow 
at the side; long veil behind, fastened in the chignon with a second 
bow. A bunch of white lilac at the summit. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 28, Dresses ror Fst ConFmmMarTION. 


Muslin dress trimmed round the hem with two plested flounce 
and a bias strip of muslin. Body made with long basques rounde 
at the back, with pleated flounces; square berthe formed by a 
pleating. Sleeves high pleated at the bottom. Blonde cap and long 
we veil. Poult de soie sash, with bow fitted into the muslin 
pleats, 

Muslin dress with very high double flounce, one pleated, the 
other forms the Greek-key pattern, trimmed with a ruche and bias. 
Muaslin ruche at the head of the flounce. Pleated body with long 
basques behind and short in front. Square berthe ornamented 
with a bias crosswise, and a muslin ruche. Crape cap tied by a 
ribbon bow, Tulle veil as long in front as behind. 


20. Wa.xrna ToILets. 


1. Costume, just touching the ground, in 
foulard. First skirt trimmed with a band of b velvet. Second 
skirt forming four long points and a large pleat behind. This 
skirt is trimmed with black velvet and a wide pearl-grey fringe. 
Tight-fitting casaque with two long points falling between those 
of the upper-skirt, trimmed with velvet and fringe. Black velvet 
simulates braces, Waistband of velvet with two large tabs trimmed 
with velvet and fringe. Narrow sleeves with two rows of velvet 
round the bottom. Bonnet of black lace, with a rose at the side. 

2. Costume of mauve silk for a young lady. The first skirt is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, fluted heading, and two rows of 
very narrow black velvet; a fluted heading fastened with two rows 


arl-grey twilled 
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-of velvet, and a bouillonné forming flutings on each side, also 
ornamented with velvet. Second skirt trimmed with a gathered 
flounce and bouillonnée with one heading and narrow velvet. This 
skirt is locped up at different places with bows of a new form. 
Bodice with open basque, trimmed with four rows of velvet. 
Waistband with bow at the side. Sleeves trimmed to match. 
Stand-up collar of Valenciennes lace. Oval hat trimmed with a 
bow of black velvet, and long mauve feather flowing to the bottom 
of the coiffure. 
30. Inpoor anp Wa xine ToiLets. 


1. Indoor dress of grey poult-de-soie, trimmed with black velvet 
Ihe front of the skirt is scalloped, trimmed with a flounce of black 
velvet and bows showing the petticoat of a darker shade of grey. 
Lrain tunic edged with a narrow flounce and black velvet. Bodice 
with long basque, but shorter in front than behind, trimmed with 
a flounce and black velvet, looped up at the sides and behind with 
bows of the same material asthe dress. Rounded revers of black 
velvet, edged with a fluting of poult-de-soie. 

2. Visiting toilet of violet poult-de-soie. Under-skirt trimmed 
with a deep pleated flounce. Flowing upper-skirt edged with a 
pleating. with long basque in front, Deming an apron, and 
very short ones behind also edged with a narrow pleating. Coat- 
sleeves trimmed with two pleatings turned upwards. mnet of 
violet velvet, the same shade as the costume, with a high fluting 
to form a diadem ; long veil thrown behind. 


81. TRavELLING CosTuMES, 


1, Costume of maroon poplin. Plain skirt, trimmed at the 
bottom with a Greek design of maroon velvet. Tunic open in 
front, crossing and buttoned on the left side. Long hanging 
sleeves. This tunic is Bohs Aeeng , and fastened at the waist with 
a band, trimmed with velvet to match the skirt. Bonnet of maroon 
velvet and crape, the same shade as the costume, A gilt buckle 
ornaments the front. 

2, Costume of light violet waterproof material. Under-skirt 
trimmed with a deep gathered flounce, two bands of poult-de-soie 
the same shade, and headed with a plaited fluting of poult-de-soie. 
Tight-fitting polonaise, trimmed with plaiting, and two revers 
at the bottom of front. Pelerine with revers to match. Sleeves 
trimmed with two bands anda plaiting turned upwards. Black 
lace bonnet, ornamented with an aigrette and violet feathers, Water- 
proof cloak, rolled up, and fastened with leather straps. 


82. WALKING, INFANT'S, AND NuRsE’s ToILETs. 


1. Nurse’s toilet. Dress of pan maroon merino; linen. collar 
and cuffs to match. Striped shawl pelerine, edged with fringe. 
et white muslin, with black velvet bow. Apron of white 
percale. 

2. Costume for baby boy. Pelisse with large cape of white 
piqué. Hat trimmed with a blue feather. Blue and white striped 
3 arenes eg R lin, d with 

. ing costume of Russian in, trimmed with a 
gathered flounce with headi A nei Aeubis simulates an 
apron and tunic; pouff looped up behind, and ornamented with a 
gathered flounce. Short casaque half-fi behind, and forming 
open basques; bow at the waist. Bonnet of the same shade as the 
ao in crépe de chine, trimmed with feathers and flowers at the 
side. 

33,— WALKING AND VisitiINe ToILets. 

1, Spring costume for a young lady. 
ing ihe pound: is made of fee twilled foulard, trimmed with 
four flounces; two are plain and two are scalloped, bound with 
velvet, and placed alternately on the skirt. Upper skirt is very 
short, and forming four long points trimmed with velvet. Bodice 
with pointed basque, edged with velvet. Velvet waistband with 
large bow. Coat-sleeves with velvet cuffs. ‘Gabrielle collarette. 
oy hat, trimmed with velvet, the head of a bird, and a long 

er. 


_2. Visiting toilet. Plain train under-skirt of dark green 
ailk. Upper kar of light n silk, looped up on each side with 
poets | aul a light an i dark silk, won i 4 eee the 
under-skirt. ice of light wit ue 0 
edged with fringe. Waistion Feith ee: aor 
fringed ends of dark free, fluted rosette of light green, with dee 

inge underneath. ive bow at the waist. Bonnet to mate 
the toilet, with small veil falling over the chignon. Necklace of 
black lace. 

34.—BripaL VEtzs, Bopicrs, &c. 

1 and 2. Bridal veil of tulle illusion, placed under a wreath 
of orange-blossom, which forms a narrow diadem; the hair 
is combed up straight from the roots on each side, and ed in 
bandeaux and tufts of curls placed on the middle of the coiffure. 


The dress, just touch- - 


d with pouff composed of two short. 


The chignon is composed of thick plaits and curls, with a long 
spray of orange-blossom placed under the veil. Medici collarette 
of white crépe lisse. 

3. New-shaped chemisette for wearing under dresses oon 
in front, composed of tulle illusion and pornte d Angleterre. This 
chemisette is fastened by a bow of coloured velvet or satin. 

4, Muslin sleeve, trimmed with two rows of Brussels lace 
and a ribbon bow. ; 

5. Open collar of Brussels lace, with croquilles, forming a 


jabot. 


6. Evening bodice in rose-coloured silk, with square berthe 
composed of @ croquille ruche of rose silk, with deep fringe to 
match. Fichu of plaited tulle, open in front and behind. This 
bodice has a ue basque trimmed to match the berthe; large 
bow at the waist. 

7. Chemise russe of white piqué, fastened at the waist by 
a band; large revers, edged with a narrow embroidery ; epaulettes 
formed of an embroidered ruche. Coat.sleeve trimmed at the 
bottom with a cut and a ruche of embroidery. 

8. White bodice, with plastron of embroidery; small sailor 
collar. The trimming becomes narrower towards the waist. | 
Similar trimming ornaments the bottom of the sleeves. 


385. WaLxine ToILETs, 


1, Costume of Russian grey poult-de-soie, with gathered flounce, 
bound at the top and bottom with black velvet. ic upper-skirt 
with large revers of black velvet. Short loose paletét, with velvet 
revers fastened with one hook, and ornamented with two rows of 
buttons down the front. Sleevescut with a seam at the elbow, 
and velvet revers on the upper part. Velvet and lace bonnet, 
trimmed with a grey feather the exact shade of the costume. 

2. Costume of marine blue poult-de-soie, trimmed with two 
plaeted flounces ; the first one is deep in front, and narrow behind ; 
the second one deep behind and narrow in front. Pouff raised up 
by & narrow Leanay: ara forming an upper skirt. A wide cross- 
band passes across the front, and appears to fasten the pouff. Plain 
bodice, alittle open, with bands crossing in front. Waistband, with 
two loops, and very short plaited ends. Coat sleeve with plaiting 
at the bottom. Bonnet of black lace, with aigrette and feathers at 
the side. 

; 386.—New Summer ManrTiezs. 

1. Tight-fitting casaque, forming long oval and pointed ues, 
Gimiied rrith bands of satin and black guipure lace. snes, 
ing sleeves cut to correspond with the ee and trimmed with 
satin and lace. Lace collar, high behind, and ornamented with two 
bands of satin. 

2. Front of the above ue. It is cut square, and has plain 

ues shorter than the back, but completely straight. Waistband 
with bow at the side, and two narrow ends, 

8. Postillion waistband with large open pleats, trimmed with a 
pleated ruche and double bow at the waist. 

4. Tight-fitting casaque, forming a second skirt to a short 
costume or a train skirt. This casaque, of black poult-de-soie, is 
open a la chale, trimmed with lace and knotted fringe; the fronts 
form scarf-ends edged with fringe. Waistband forming a small 
apron in front, with lace and fringe; sleeves wide at the elbows. 

5. Back of casaque, forming skirt . The skirt is rounded 
and trimmed with are. he sn looped up in the middle, is 
trimmed with lace and fringe w to the waistband, without 
ends. 

6. Waistband of tartan plaid, with three loops standing upwards, 
four turned downwards, and three fringed out ends. 


87. Bripr’s AND Bripesmatn’s Tories. 


1. Bride’s dress of white poult-de-soie, forming an apron in front 
and a tunic. behind, by a trimming composed of a double ruche, 
simulating coquillée shells of white satin, a silk fringe, and a 

thered flounce. Bodice with basque cut in tabs, the back one 

Boing much longer than the others. Long hanging sleeves show- 
ing under ones of lace. The bodice, open @ la chale, shows a fluted 
Valenciennes lace chemisette. Coi of orange blossom and 
long tulle veil, enveloping the whole toilet. 
2. Bridesmaid’s dress of mauve poult-de-scie, trimmed round the 
bottom with  flounce, surmounted by three cross-bands of satin 
the same shade. Tunic forming an apron in front, rounded behind 
and looped up to form a puff on each side. A narrow flounce 
edges the bottom of tunic; bands and bows of satin. Bodice with 
very short basque, simply trimmed with a cross-band to simulate 
a veste. Waistband of satin. Coat-sleeve with flounce at the 
bottom ; satin band and bow ornaments the top of flounce. Bonnet 
of white lace, with bouillonnée of mauve velvet; feather at the 
side, and narrow strings of velvet simply tied under the chin. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WAREHOUSEMAN.—Latest statistics tell] us that the popniation of the Australasian 
Colonies is rapidly approaching two millions. The total number of Emigrants to 
Australia during 30 years, ending 1868, was 927,815. The largest number in any 
one year was 83,277, in 1854. Since then the number has gradually declined to 
12,809 {n 1868, the decrease being spread over the whole of the Colonies. 

M, Cheltenham.—The address of the maker of the Cournouailles, is MADAME 

PoURTTRE, 16, Rue de Bruxelles, Paris. 
J., Regent Street—The maker of the Corset named is PLUMENT, 9, Rue d' Abouhir, 
Paris (wholesale). 

Advertisementa, Subscriptions, Orders for Copies, and all communications to be 

addressed to “THE PUBLISHERS." 

Remittances to be made payable to ADOLPHE GOUBAUD AND SON. 


SOALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
8 


8. d. 
One Pa Re siasicissssedevenssecscectcaacsissd etensdssssecoscavesect cogeves’ 900 
ory 0 


on 
oo 


a a 
Five Lines and under ......cccsscsssecenses - 6 O 
Every additional Lind .......sscsccssescsones 10 


Advertisements of Assistants Wanting Situations (not exceeding 12 words) 
inserted at a nominal charge of ls. each. 

All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be sent to 
“THE PUBLISHERS" on or before the ldth. 

Our CounTRY AND COLONIAL SUBSCRIBERS are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 
QaaaanaeaCuQ0*leaaqQuqQqquauouomom ee Sx”°°,®;°® 

_TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 

EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


Petrr Paretért a Revers pour Toretrr pE VILLE.— 
Snort Paverét with Revers ror Watxina Dress. No. 1. 
Devant—Front of the paletét. Revers du paletst ; revers or turned 
back portion. No. 2. Dos du Paletét—Back of the paletot. No. 3. 
Manche du paletét—Sleeve of the paletét. This paletot is suitable 
‘for a young lady, and is made of black silk; it is open in front, 
and made with very long revers, trimmed with fancy passementerie 
ornaments, The back is straight, scalloped at the edgo, and 
bordered by guipure lace. The neck is trimmed with lace to cor- 
respond ; the sleeve is half-fitting, and is trimmed with a deep 
revers simulated by passementerie ornaments, and finished by a 
bow of satin ribbon. 

CorsaGr pe Rone a Porte pour TorvettR HAaBILLEer.— 
Poimtep Bonicrk ror Futt Dress—No, 4. Devant de corsage 
de robe & pointe—Front of pointed bodice. Nos. 5 and 6. Petits 
cétés de devant et de doa—Front and back side-pieces, No. 7. 
Dos—Back. This plain bodice is pointed in front, sharply 
arched to the figure, and trimmed with a small pleated berthe of 
the same material as the bodice. This bodice may be used for a 
low dress by cutting it at the line shown in the pattern. 

Cuapeau a CaLoTTE BomprE—Convex Hetwet Bonner. 
—No. 8. Passe longue—Shapes full size. Les extrémités de cette 

asse se réunissent derridre—The ends of this shape join at the back, 

his bonnet is prepared for Longchamps by Mdme. Morizon, rue 
de laMichodiére, 6. It is of the now convex cap ahape, and ties at 
the back of the head. 

ConrecTion pour Dames; Reprnaporr pe Prinremps.— 
Surr ror Lavigs. Spring MANTLE.—No.9. Devant de laconfection 
—Front ofthe mantle. Haut du devant, partieréplise—Top of the 
front, portion folded over. No. 10. Petit cété de la confection—Side- 
piece of the mantle. No. 10. Dos de la confection—Back of the 
mantle; haut du dos—top of back; partie re lise—portion folded 
over. No. 12. Manche de la confection—Sleeve of the mantle. 
This mantle is made of black faille silk, trimmed with crossway 


satin, and fitting the figure. The front crosses slightly upon the° 


left side, and is closed by Brandenburgs, finished by short fringes 
with passementerie headings. The mantle is pointed in front and 
rounded behind ; the sleeve is tight and trimmed with Branden- 
burgs from the wrist to the shoulder; a passementerie rosette is 
placed a little to the right of the waist. 

Bonner DE FAnTAsiR PouR Receprion.—Fancy Cap ror 
Fort Dress, No. 13. Passe du bonnet—Shape of the cap. No. 
14, Riban formant catalaine—Ribbon forming catalaine strings. 
No. 16, Un cété du bonnet—One side of thecap. This cap is 
formed of wide silk ribbon, edged by narrow lace; the sides are 
raised and simulate revers which join in the centre of the ribbon, 
Those sides are made of embroidered muslin and lace insertion, 
three in number, the lace insertion being in the centre; the whole 
is edged with lace; the shape is of stiff net. trimmed with lace 
forming a shell, trimming with bows of ribbon, and a large knot 
of ribbon in the centre of the shape. The strings are of ribbon or 
of insertion, and are fastened in front by a bow of ribbon. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FRANCE. 


hres large and expanding trade between this country 
and France renders the commercial laws of the latter 
8 subject of great importance to Englishmen engaged in 
international affairs. e purpose, therefore, laying before 
our readers a succinct account of the main features of the 
French system, to enable thein to judge of the legal bearings 
of any transaction in which they may be interested. In 
every contract or business arrangement the law of the 
country and trade is implied; in every undertaking, the 
responsibility is what the law makes it, both in extension 
and limitation. Between men of the same country and of 
ood faith this can lead to no misunderstanding ; but it is 
otherwise between men of different countries, educated 
under different systems. Each party expects, and has a right 
to expect, the fulfilment of the implied as well as of the 
stipulated conditions and liabilities. To dispute this seems 
an act of bad faith, as it would unquestiona’ ly be were the 
transaction between fellow countrymen. 

While misunderstandings may thus arise between men of 
the nicest honour, there are but too many eager and watchful 
to take advantage of every legal “chicane” to escape their 
own obligations, and to enforce the utmost stretch of the law 
hea the ignorant and unwary. France has no monopoly 
of these men, and they even carry on their schemes within 
narrower limits, and under sterner penalties than our sharp- 
dealers do. Nevertheless, they are still able to do a vast 
deal of mischief, and the present agitation in France on the 
subject of marchés a tenues, or time-bargains, shows the 
extent to which they have been successful in hampering 
one important class of mercantile operations. By Articles 
1965, 1966, and 1967 of the Code Napoléon, gaming debts 
are not recoverable by law, with the exception of bets on 
horse and foot races, games of activity and bodily address, 
and exercises considered useful in training men to bear arms. 
In their anxiety to repress excessive speculation, the Courts 
have extended the application of these Articles, by a forced 
interpretation, to mercantile affairs, to the great advantage of 
unfair speculators, and to the loss of honest men engaged 
in one of the most legitimate of commercial transactions. 
The nature and extent of the danger is set forth at length in 
the minutes of the proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montpellier, of A 9th of October, 1869, from which we 
extract some passages :— 

“ The Chamber of Commerce of Montpellier, &., &c., &., 
considering—That agreements between merchants for the 
delivery of goods at more or less distant dates constitute 
one of the most necessary forms of mercantile transactions, 
inasmuch as they afford fair scope for foresight and caleula- 
tion, lessen the risks of the future, and thus permit the 
enlargement of commercial operations. 

“That the outlawry of gambling debts, applicable according 
to the decision of the judges to all transactions of this nature, 
is a permanent obstacle to the most bona fide affairs; since, 
however conscientious be the deliberations of the magistrate, 
it is difficult to distinguish contracts for the real delivery of 
goods from those only covering the payment of differences 
in price, the distinction between the two classes of transac- 
tions being for the most part impossible to determine. 


“That under the present system contracting parties of bad 
faith seek to escape their obligations in the most serious 
affairs, when the result is unfavourable to them, by means of 
the outlawry of gambling transactions ;- whilst, on the other 
hand, they never fail to insist on what they consider their 
rights, if the course of prices be favourable to them. Ly 

“ That even in speculative affairs it is to be deeply regretted 
that the support of the law should be implicitly given to 
fraud, when the fundamental principles of commercial law 
and justice require that every engagement entered into by 
traders be rigorously fulfilled, whatever be the consequences, 
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“ That it would be evidently more just,and more conform- 
able to modern ideas, to leave to every one the entire respon- 
sibility of his acts, without intervention of the law otherwise 
than to maintain the performance of agreements and the 
general interests of society. 

“That the interests of public morality are vainly invoked 
to justify restrictions on the freedom of contracts, since they 
are more injured by repudiations, boldly and impudently 
maintained, of engagements freely entered into than by 
speculative engagements in themselves scarcely more hazard- 
ous than the ordi operations of commerce. 

“That gambling speculations themselves would be more 
effectually repressed by being assimilated to ordinary trans- 
actions and subjected to the common law, inasmuch as a 
real responsibility resting on both parties alike, the greater 
number of those e in such operations would shrink 
from the consequences.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of St. Maus denounces the 
application of the Articles above cited to commercial affairs 
in even stronger language, “as compromising the interests 
of parties contracting with honest intentions, and en- 
couraging the fraudulent manceuvres of those who speculate 
in bad faith,” and leaving “confiding probity unprotected 
against organized robbery.” Thus energetically attacked, 
the vicious interpretation cannot long hold its ground, and 
we may confidently expect a law defining and limiting the 
clauses to be passed in the present or the next session of the 
Corps Legislatif at latest. In the meantime the snare is 
easily avoided by treating only with houses of established 
character. The misdeeds of a few black sheep must not be 
allowed to affect our estimation of the great: body of French 
merchants, than whom, speaking generally, no class of men 
in any country can be more jealous of their reputation, nor 
take a juster pride in adhering with strict fidelity to their 
engagements. The ordinary caution used by Englishmen 
in business at home is a sufficient safeguard; but of course, 
if men jump at a bargain without ascertaining the standing 
and character of the men they deal with, they must take the 
consequences. Caution, however, without some knowledge 
of the commercial laws of a foreign country, is not sufficient 
to prevent serious misunderstandings on account of the 
different stand-points from which the two parties view the 
rights, liabilities, and limitations of the transactions they are 
engaged in. In France these rights and limitations are de- 
fined with minute and inflexible precision by the Code du 
Commerce, subordinate however to the Code Napoléon, or 
statute law of the Empire. On this important boty of laws 
we defer further remark at present, but, in future numbers, 
will present a general digest of the system, carefully prepared 
with an especial view to the requirements of both English 
and French traders. 


TEXTILE ART IN NORWICH. 
( Frest Agricze.) 
OM the earliest times Norwich has been associated with 
the manufacture of different materials for articles of 
personal clothing and of domestic use. Whether 
“The Man in the Moon” 
Who came down too soon, 
And asked his way to Norwich, 
alighted with commissions to the woollen trade from the in- 
habitants of our beautiful satellite, we are nowhere informed, 
though certain it is-that many a pretty legend of the w: 
and the woof owes its origin to that same mythical peri 
to which he belongs. Our purpose, however, is not with the 
investigation of myths, but with the facts of authentic 
history, and we can surely set back the history of textile art, 
as connected with Norwich, as far as the date of the Norman 
Conquest. 
By the Romans, indeed, many arts of civilization were 
introduced into Britain, and no doubt the art of dress ad- 


vanced a stage while they remained ; it was not, however, the 
licy of that mighty nation to improve those they conquered, 
but to depress them, and consequently traces of their refine- 
ment do not long survive the period of their departure. 
After the Romans had been in possession of Britain for 
nearly one hundred years, Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, the 
inhabitants of our eastern counties, is represented as dressed 
in her best when she worea trogue of gold, a tunic of several 
colours all in folds, and over it a robe of coarse stuff fastened 
with a brooch. And though Tacitus tells us that “the sons 
of the British chiefs began to adopt our dress,” meaning of 
course the Roman dress, we have no reason to believe that 
during any period of Roman occupation the use of textile 
fabrics extended beyond the nobles, the Druids, and perhaps 
the Bards; the lower orders, except in the extreme south, 
still continued to clothe themselves in skins and to ornament 
their otherwise naked bodies with woad. In what are termed 
Saxon times a greater change occurred; the sheep-walks 
around Norwich supplied in abundance the raw material, 
and the faijr-haired wives and daughters, our Saxon ancestors, 
spun the wool. The chronicles of the Penod represent 
sburgh, a daughter of Oslac, and wife of King Alfred the 
Great, as sitting, likethe Roman Lucretia, with her daughters 
and her maidens spinning wool. Still, at this time there was 
no trade in any manufactured fabrics, but only in the raw 
material, or at most in spun wool; all fabrics were home- 
made, and literally for home consumption. The neif, or 
female vellein, kept her husband and children in whatever 
scanty clothing their hardy constitution needed, while the 
ladies, wives and daughters of the highest nobles, not only 
“cut out” and “made up” their own materials, but wove 
with their own hands the materials of which at any rate most 
of their garments were made. The dress of the ladies ap 
to have consisted of a close-fitting garment, either a tunic or 
kirtle, with tight sleeves reaching down to the wrists, over 
which was worn slongand very ample robe, with loose sleeves, 
called a gunna, or gown, and this sometimes, in the case of 
ladies of higher rank, was covered with a mantle. In male 
attire the undermost garment was a coarse linen shirt, above 
which was worn 8 tunic of linen or woollen, according to the 
season ; this tunic descended to the knees, and was plain or 
ornamented according to the rank of the wearer. At the 
neck it was open, and it also had long loose sleeves, reachin 
to the wrist ; round the waist it was generally confined wit 
a girdle. Woollen, linen, and occasionally silk, were the 
textile fabrics, and all were home-made. The costume of the 
Danes, we have reason to believe, differed but little, if at 
all, from that of the Anglo-Saxons, except perhaps in colour; 
for these bold adventurers, who chose the raven for their 
national standard, preferred to dress themselves in black. 
Now it must be borne in mind that in early times Nor- 
wich was much more accessible by sea than it is at present, 
the twenty miles of marsh and pasture lands which now lie 
‘between and in the port of Yarmouth, together with the' site 
of that flourishing town itself, were once the great estuary of 
the Yare (Garienis ostium), and the largest ships could find 
their way to Norwich. This contributed very much to foreign 
intercourse, and no doubt led to the settlement of so many 
Danes in the city, and the introduction of foreign art. However, 
as we have already remarked, nothing much is known of textile 
art in Norwich before the Norman Conquest. With the 
Conqueror came over a large body of Flemings, weavers by 
trade, who, finding an abundance of the raw.material they 
required in the county of Norfolk, settled themselves in 
Norwich, and by their skill in manufacture contributed not a 
little to its wealth and importance. The parish of St. Peter 
Mancroft appears to have been selected for their residence, 
and here for some time they carried on a most thriving trade, 
the king having granted them protection from foreign competi- 
tion and other privileges in return for certain contributions 
which they made to his revenues. It was these Flemings, or 
others who, owing to some great inundation which occurred in 
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the Netherlands, closely followed them, who introduced a most 
important change in the manufacture of woollen cloth. 
Hitherto all wool spun in England had been carded only; 
that is, the fibres of the fleece had not been extended to their 
greatest lengths, but were broken and intersected; but by 
this new process, what was called combing, the fibres could be 
drawn out to their full extent, and of course there was not 
only less waste, but finer fabrics could be produced. The 
inundation alluded to, according to William of Malmesbury, 
occurred in the reign of Henry I., and Blomefield, in his 
“ History of Norfolk,” tells us that many of the Dutch and 
Flemish weavers who then came over settled at Worstead, a 
village about eight miles from Norwich, from which place the 
fabric known as Worsted takes its name. 1f we are to believe 
Gervase of Tilbury, the natives of Norwich did not receive 
these foreigners, notwithstanding they contributed so much 
to the wealth and greatness of their city, without strong 
feelings of jealousy; our early kings, however, were well 
disposed to grant them protection, fur they found that they 
could turn their industry to some good account in sup- 
plying their own pecuniary wants. In Stephen’s reign the 
wool trade flourished, and guilds or corporations in con- 
nection with it were established. The “guild” of weavers at 
Norwich was one of the most important of these. No doubt 
in these rude times guilds of trades, with their exclusive 
privileges, were quite as useful to the development of any 
particular industry as they are found to be injurious to a 
country ina more advanced stage of commercial progress. 

The Weavers’ Guild served not only to establish, but to 
improve the weavers’ art in Norwich; and the advance in 
the style of dress during the succeeding centuries, the thir- 
teenth and the fourteenth, is a remarkable evidence of an 
increasing demand springing up side by side with increasing 
facilities of production and the invention of new materials. 
The Crusades brought to the notice of our manufacturers the 
finer fabrics of the East. We now find Gauze and Brunetta 
mentioned—two new “makes” of Eastern origin, of which 
the name of the former, from the city Gaza, is a sufficient 
indication, and for both of which Norwich became famous. 
Tartan also, a fine woollen cloth generally dyed scarlet for 
ladies’ wear, was much in use. During the reigns of the first 
and second Edwards, there is not much to be noticed, except 
that one John Peacock, the younger, who inherited a pa- 
tent for the assay or measuring of all worsteds in the city 
and neighbourhood, was dismissed in consequence of 
some disagreements with the citizens and the patent 
revoked. The exclusiveness of the wool trade, however, 
was not done away with, for fresh statutes were continually 
restricting it. By the 27th Edward III. the town of Norwich, 
and fourteen others in England and Ireland, were appointed 
“staples” for wool, that is, places where alone oe could 
be sold ; “ mayors of the staple” were appointed, whose duty 
it was to seal every cask of wool sold. A Customs duty of 
half mark per sack was charged to “ denizens,” and of ten 
shillings a sack to “aliens,” while the power of exporting 
was limited to “merchant strangers” or to Hanse towns 
merchants. In this king's reign Norwich appears to have 
become one of the most flourishing of English cities. Its 
great trade in “ worsteds, fustians, friezes, and other woollen 
stuffs,” gave employment to a multitude of hands: sorters, 
combers, carders, spinsters, fullers, dyers, pressers, packers, 
&., &e., and brought “incredible profit” to the people. 
We cannot deprive our readers of old Fuller’s account of the 
manner in which all this prosperity was brought about, in 
his own quaint language: “The king and state began now 
to grow very sensible of the great gain the Netherlands got 
by our English wool, in memory whereof the Duke of Bur- 
gundy not long after instituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece, wherein indeed the flzece was ours, the golden theirs, 
so vast their emolument by the trade of clothing. Our 
king, therefore, resolved, if possible, to reduce the trade to 
his own country, who as yet were ignorant of that art, as 


knowing no more what to do with their wool than the sheep 
that wear it, as to any artificial and curious drapery, their 
best clothes being then no better than freizes, suit their 
coarseness for want of skill in their making. But now the 
intercourse being settled between England and the Nether- 
lands, unsuspected emissaries were employed by our king 
in those countries, who wrought themselves into familiarity 
with such Dutchmen who were absolute masters of their 
trade, but not masters of themselves, as either journeymen 
or apprentices. These bemoaned the slavishness of these 
poor servants, whom their masters used rather like heathens 
than Christians, yea, rather like horses than men, early up 
and late to bed, all day hard work and harder fare—a few 
herrings and mouldy cheese—and all to enrich the churls 
their masters, without any profit to themselves.” He then 
goes on to tell us how these “ unsuspected emissaries” were 
instructed to set forth to the poor Dutchmen the great 
advantages of coming to England. “ Howhappy should they 
be if they would but come, bringing their mystery with 
them, which would provide them welcome in all places. 
Here they should feed on fat beef and mutton, till nothing 
but their fulness should stint their stomachs; yea, they 
should feed on the labour of their own hands, enjoying a 
proportionate profit of their pains to themselves; their beds 
should Le good, and their bedfellows better, seeing the 
richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry their 
daughters unto them, and such the English beauties that the 
most envious foreigners could not but commend them.” 
The happy vision was realized, for, speaking of the result, 
old Fuller continues: “ Happy the yeoman’s house into 
which one of these Dutchinen did enter, bringing industry 
and wealth along with them. Such who came in strangers 
soon after went out bridegrooms, and returaed sons-in-law, 
having married the daughters of the landlords who first 
entertained them ; yea, those yeomen in whose houses they 
harboured, soon proceeded yeaa gaining great estates 
to themselves and arms and worship to their estates.” 

No doubt the weaving trade did greatly profit by Edward's 
policy, and by means of its prosperity he was enabled to 
raise heavy subsidies for the vast expense of his foreign 
wars. An abundant supply of fuller’s earth, an article used 
largely in the dressing of cloth, was also a great advantage 
to the Norwich trade, and so was the sumptuary law which 
enacted that no one should wear any other than English cloth 
except he were in a state to spend one hundred pounds 8 
year. These subsidies in connection with the wool trade 
gave rise to an officer under the name of Aulneger, or 
warden, whose duty it was to measure and inspect all 
pieces of cloth, and to collect the duties for the Crown 
and corporation; as usual, however, when enactments are 
severe, there came attempts at fraud and evasion, and 
towards the end of the reign of Richard II. greater liberty 
was granted, for we find in 1393 that “holts of single 
worsted may be exported anywhere on paying the usual 
customs, but without paying the duties of Calais; but no 
double worsted, nor half-double, nor worsted rag, nor motley 
shall be carried out.” During Richard’s reign trade in 
Norwich suffered from the popular discontent and spirit of 
insubordination which prevailed so largely in Kent and in 
the Metropolis. One John Litester, a dyer, appears to have 
taken a prominent part in these outbreaks in Norwich, where 
various acts of violence were committed. During the times 
of the three Henries of the House of Lancaster, and in- 
deed for many years subsequent, while the great contest 
between the House of York and the House of Lancaster 
was going on, there is little of interest to note in the history 
of textile art beyond severe restriction upon trade on the one 
hand, and on the other complaint of “ crafte and deceite ” 
in the making of worsteds, says, serges, fastians, motleys, and 
other Norwich stuffs. Periods of internal dissension aré 
never those of national prosperity, and it is in vain that we 
look for any signs of encouragement to trade during that 
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widely spread and most unhappy struggle, when the very 
roses which should have twined lovingly in the chaplets of 
beauty, bloomed only as the badges of party and bristled with 
the sharp thorns of war. Still the rise of the great middle 
class in society, which now for some years had been in- 
creasing, could not fail to be productive of much general 
improvement, by creating a greater demand for articles of 
dress, however much that improvement may have been 
interrupted by particular circumstances. Names of new 
fabrics are constantly occurring, and new regulations con- 
cerning trade being introduced. In the reign of Edward IV. 
it was enacted, with a view to put a stop to fraud, that broad- 
cloth fully watered shall be twenty-four yards and one inch 
in length, and two yards, or at least one yard and three 
quarters in breadth within the lists, a somewhat similar 
regulation being madein “half-cloths, kerseys, streits, &. ;” 
and this law was again enforced by a statute of King 
Richard 111. In the short reign of Edward VI., notwith- 
standing the great disturbance in Norwich and its neighbour- 
ood, known as Kett’s Rebellion, we read of “felt and 
thrummed hats, dornecks and coverlets,” made in Norwich; 
while in Mary's reign a body corporate appears to have been 
established under the name of “ The Wardens and Fellowship 
of the Mysterie of Russels, Sattins, Sattins Reverses, and 
Fustian of Norwich aking within the said city of Norwich,” 
the object being to encourage the manufacture of such 
fabrics, as they were now more generally worn than worsted 
stuffs. The fustian here alluded to appears to have been the 
“‘fustian of Naples,” a fabric very similar to the bombazines 
of succeeding years, in which Norwich carried on so great a 
trade. The next change of importance occurs in the following 
reign of Elizabeth. Spain, under Philip IL.,. was now 
imposing both its government and its religion on the Low 
Countries, and in consequence of this large numbers. of 
Dutch and Walloons sought an asylum in England, and 
many of them settled at Norwich, bringing with them all 
their recent improvements in textile art. It was from these 
foreigners that Norwich learnt the art of weaving with a 
warp of silk or linen and a weft of worsted. The articles 
now manufactured are known as “ bays, arras, says, tapestries, 
mockades, stamens, russels, lace, fringes, camlets, per- 
tuanas, caffas, and kerseys.” Norwich now rejoiced in an 
Increasing trade. Such was the demand for striped and 
flowered damasks, and so busy were all hands, that the city 
is described “as a deserted place except on Sundays, when 
the city swarmed with artisans.” The Queen granted to the 
settlers all the privileges and protection they could require, 
and in 1575, the Dutch elders presented to her at Court a 
new work called Bombazines, praying to have the search and 
seal of it for their use,. exclusive of the Walloons. The 
prayer was granted, and this trade became one of the largest 
sources of employment, and lasted for many years, until 
bombazine was put out of fashion by a somewhat similar 
fabric called Paramatta. 


DESIGNS FOR DRESS FABRICS. 


HE great sources of error in designing for dress fabrics 
are over-ornamentation and attracting undue attention 

to the ornament, as from the violence of contrast in colours, 
or from the ornament being too large for the fabric. 
These causes, however, are modified by the material. Thus 
muslins and baréges will bear more pronounced contrasts 
than the more solid and absorbent textures of muslins 
or delaines. Silks and delaines, again, will bear greater 
fulness of colour than the drier surface of cotton; while 
woven patterns in silk, of materials providing a self- 
colour, will bear larger figures than are applicable to 
either woven patterns in varied colours, or the same 
printed 6n cottons or silks. Although the relative scale of 


the pattern is an important consideration, it is difficult to 
arrive at any absolute rule on the subject. We state the 
general principle; the rest must be left to the taste of the 
designer. Generally speaking, the ornaments of garment 
fabrics should consist of small rather than large forms, 
should be treated flatly without light and shade, and incline 
to subdued contrasts of colour. A geometrical rather than a 
dispersed arrangement of the forms is found most agreeable 
to the eye, and the most consistent with sound principles. 
The sprawling trails and coarse imitative treatments are 
usually in the end thrust cheaply on the market at a low 
cost, being neglected by the cultivated class of customers. 
In Indian fabrics, ornaments will be found geometrically and 
symmetrically arranged, flat, in simple tints, mostly without 
shadow, and bordered with darker shades of the local colours: 
even natural flowers are never used imitatively or per- 
spectively ; the shades of the flowers are seldom introduced. 
On the general question of design we may observe, that while 
“up and down” treatment in stripes and trails is proper, 
the horizontal direction of pronounced forms is not to be 
admitted. Efforts have too often been directed to diffi- 
cult complications rather than to produce the greatest 
effect with the least possible means. As calling undue atten- 
tion to the ornament is a great error in designing for 
garment fabrics, there needs, in the larger masses of the 
dress a sense of what a painter calls breadth or repose, 
which is only attainable by great simplicity, by flat or 
diapered treatment of small forms, by subdued contrasts of 
light and dark and delicate tints of colour. Difficult patterns 
of many parts are too apt to cause the figure to stare upon the 
ground and attract attention to itself, destroying the true deco- 
ration. Symmetry, regulated by geometrical forms, should 
govern the distribution of ornaments. Symmetry is a neces- 
sary condition of repetition, and symmétrical beauty is ay 
determined by the angle or combination of angles whic! 
govern it. Some symmetrical arrangements please more than 
others, the effect depending on the direction of the lines, as 
these develop proportional arrangements. Next in im- 
portance is quantity, regulating the amount of the surface 
of ground to be covered, the spaces between diapered forms, 
and the size of the ornamental details, especially in relation 
to the geometrical bases which govern the grouping. 
Quantity, in this sense, as a source of excellence, is well 
understood in the East, where the quantities are, generally, 
extremely suitable to the colour and texture of the material 
sought to be ornamented. 


To recur to the subject of textures and surface. It is too 
much the custom with designers to imagine that the patterns 
applicable to one quality of surface may be used indiscrimi- 
nately for another, and that which is successful in one 
materia!, or by one process, must necessarily be a success in 
another. Thus, no sooner does a pattern in silk or worsted 
obtain the notice of the public than it is immediately copied 
m printed cottons, without any regard to differences of 
material or mode of production, to the lustre and richness 
which belong to silk and wool and wanting in cotton. In _ 
adopting the patterns of the weaver, the progress by squares 
necessary to the weaving process is often imitated in 
printing, where it is neither suitable nor required; some- 
times the whole texture and treatment are copied on the 
cylinder. The whiteness of the material of cotton prints being 
a great source of beauty, this excellence is heightened rather 
than diminished by such a treatment of the ornament as con- 
trasts with the general ground without covering it too much; 
when the ground, therefore, is entirely covered, as is the case 
with numerous imitations, this appeal to the eye is lost. 
The contrary is the case with woollens; the material does 
not admit of the same easy purifying, nor has it the same 
native whiteness; the whole ground, therefore, may be 
coloured, or, where its native hue is retained. it may be tnore 
largely covered with the pattern. 
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We would here point out that colour, which has such an 
effect on printed woollen goods, and shows with such rich- 
ness and fulness in the absorbent materials of delaines and 
flannels, where it may be used broken over nearly the whole 
surface, is apt to destroy more valuable qualities when 
applied in varied tints to the decoration of silk, and should 
be used more sparingly on this material either in woven or 
printed patterns, leaving large spaces of the ground un- 
touched, so much of the true beauty of silk residing in its 
lustrousness and the textural beauty of its surface. Of 
course this remark does not apply to self-coloured silks or to 
figured brocades in a self-colour, where the greatest 
brilliancy of colour does not interfere with the textural 
beauty, but only to woven or printed patterns, consisting 
of many colours, set too largely over the surface. The fact is 
that a variety of colours tends to vulgarize both cotton, 
woollen, and silk fabrics, and, although least objectionable in 
woollen goods, they require an attention to laws of harmony 
which either has not been given them, or is not easily attain- 
able by those hues which chemistry has placed at the command 
of the manufacturer, as comprising durability among other 
qualities. Printing from metal cylinders puts at the com- 
mand of the designer all those powers of perfect imitation 
enjoyed by the engraver ; but formerly, instead of using them 
as they should be used, consistently with the requirements 
of manufacture and the principles of ornamental art, they 
were wasted on the imitation of flowers and foliage, 
and accidents of growth, quite away from true ornamental 
character. We are happy to note a general return to just 
principles, especially in the productions of the present 
season. 

The proper treatment of texture has other considerations 
applying to the ornamentation of garment fabrics. As grace- 
ful and elegant folds are very necessary to all goods in- 
tended for personal wear, and many of the most beautiful 
qualities of materials are brought out by the interchange of 
light and reflection playing over their surface on the motion 
of the wearer, it is important that no mode of decoration 
should be adopted to destroy this quality. This even irrespec- 
tive of the sacrifice of proper utility which takes place in all 
 aaereleian so overcharged with decoration, or stiff from em- 

roidery as to impede ease of movement and freedom of action 
in the wearer. The full lustre of silk, more especially, is 
dependent on its folding, and every fabric is to some extent 
influenced by the same cause. 

We may cite the mixed materials of Bradford and 
Huddersfield as very satisfactory when not too “attemptive ”; 
they bear the addition of crude colours ill, and the low tone 
and quiet contrast of such goods are greatly in their favour. 
That crude colour is most dangerous in silk goods is shown 
in the very feeling that prompts to moderate it in chiné silk, 
in which the pattern is blurred and made more undefined by 
the process of dyeing to get rid of the crudeness that must be 
caused by printing in colour on the finished material, and 
Migr sould almost reduce silk to the grade of glazed cotton 
or chintz. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE LACE. 


Tt manufacture of lace by hand in France gives em- 
ployment to upwards of 350,000 females, whose ages 
range from childhood to advanced age. The lace is made 
with bobbins, upon a small portable pillow or cushion, ex- 
cept at Alencon, where the needle is employed, the working 
being on parchment. This branch of aataigt Mare latterly 
increased to an immense extent, and the beauty of the 
patterns, the purity of the work and delicacy of the web 
excite gene miration, Hand-spun linen thread, 
cotton, wool, silk, and often gold and silver thread mixed 
with the silk, are employed. The great espouse in this 
manufacture is the labour, for in the east of France setting 


up work and the purchase of material does not exceed, upon 
an average, 12 to 18 per cent. of the whole. In former 
times all the white lace was made with linen thread spun by 
hand; at present, however, it is very rare to find any other 
used than cotton thread, Nos. 120 to 320. White and black 
blonde, and black lace, are manufactured in the same manner 
as white lace, there being no difference in the work, the 
material alone being changed. Formerly white lace only 
was made; at present blonde and black silk employ half the 
workers. This branch is spread over a great part of France, 
extending from north to south-east, through fifteen depart- 
ments. Each district has a peculiar style, and it is some- 
what remarkable that, although made in the same way, with 
the same material, they are instantly recognized; hence the 
different appellations by which they are known are derived 
from the seats of their manufacture. The following are the 
in principal places where this manufacture is carried on 
France, Caen, and Bayeux, Chantilly and the neighbourhood, 
Lille, Arras, Mirecourt, Du Puy, Boilleul, and Alencon. 
The manufacture of lace in Caen and Bayeux is much the 
same; the work is chiefly in silk lace, in lengths and 
silk pieces, employing from 50,000 to 65,000 women. The first 
blonde was made at Caen; now, the workers there only use 
silk of the finest white or of the finest black, with the excep- 
tion ofa few coloured blondes. The blonde manufacture had 
rapidly risen to great perfection, and Caen stood unrivalled 
in her prosperity, when fashion changed the face of things, 
and the workers were employed for many years almost solely 
on black lace. Caen and Bayeux excel all other places in 
France in the production of piece goods, such as veils, scarves, 
berthes, mantles, ladies’ robes, shawls, &c. The women of 
the department of Calvados may be specially referred to for 
their expertness jn the use of a stitch called rucroe, which is 
used in joining several parts in one entire piece, so that the 
same is imperceptible to the eye, even with a glass ; their 
skill in silk and thread lace has given them a high reputa- 
tion. Although Chantilly is a name given to a particular 
description of lace, originating at Chantilly, its fabrication is 
chiefly carried in the aeidkbouriag districts. This lace 
completely resembles that of Bayeux, except that it has been 
brought to much greater perfection in the production of 
finer aad richer articles; it is consequently more costly; the 
laces are of the most exqusite textures, and most beautiful 
Sian Although the production of hand-made lace in 
ile is very moderate, it was the first spot for the produc- 
tion of the article in France. The chief lace produced in 
Lille is white thread lace, very light and simple, called 
clear foundation (fond clair). Of all similar productions 
these are the lightest, the most transparent and best made. 
The cause of the decline is that more lucrative remuneration 
is afforded by other industrial arts. The production of lace 
in Arras, Pas de Calais, is also declining from the same 
cause; it is sought for its low price, and is not remarkable 
for excellence of design. Mirecourt, in the Vosges, is con- 
spicuous, on the other hand, for the variety of design in its 
laces. All improvements and novelties are there promptly 
adopted. The same kind of lace is made there as at Lille 
and Arras; that is to say, clear foundation, and fonds de 
champs, in white thread lace ; the productions are renowned 
for good taste and elegance. A lace very much resemblin 
Honiton, guipure, is here made; flowers, too, are made, ap 
sewn on Brussels net, the fabric being greatly esteemed for 
its extreme whiteness, fine quality, and moderate price. 
The town of Puy, in Haute-Loire, employs the greatest num- 
ber of lace workpeople in France, some 70,000 being spread 
through the neighbouring departments. The lace here is 
coarse and not rich in texture, but of low price. The lace is 
made in silk, thread, and wool, and we receive from it point, 
clear point, pointe de Chacey, and pointe de Valenciennes. 
A large number of articles are produced in worsted lace, 
in pieces, shawls and scarves. The advantage possessed by 
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Puy is in the cheapness of labour and the absence of com- 
petition in ordinary articles. Bailleul is the only important 
town in France for Valenciennes; it also manufactures lace 
of the same kind as that of Bruges. Its lace is noted as 
combining whiteness and cheapness; though somewhat thick 
it is very good. In Alencon, in Orne, the production of 
hand-made lace was introduced by Colbert, in 1660, who 
sent to Venice and Genoa for work people who made pointe 
de Venise, which was at first named pointe de France, and 
subsequently pointe d’Alencon. The present lace does not 
resemble point de Venise, but has an exceptional character, 
for while in other fabrics one single worker is required to 
make the richest piece, the Alencon requires from fourteen 
to sixteen different workers for the smallest size, even 
should this not exceed one quarter of a yard, or for the most 
simple patterns. It is the only French lace made with pure 
linen t (hand-spun)—a thread worth from £100 to 
£120 per Ib. Great skill is required on the part of the 
work people. The open work in the lace is made of superior 
style. lencon lace is the richest, finest, and strongest. 
There are in France several other places of manufacture for 
lace, but the foregoing details will suffice fora general notice of 
this important branch of industry. ° 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


af Niger source from which Cashmere shawls were originally 
derived is well known to be the Valley of Cubniare 
where the excellence of the raw material stands to this day 
unequalled, although its manufacture has been and is still 
ly prec in many parts of the world. The great 
beauty o 
means of machinery employed, as compared with those which 
are available to the European manufacturer, is a marvel in 
the eyes of the most experienced. The superiority of the 
woollen fabrics of Cashmere is to be found recorded in many 
ancient Eastern works. About 200 years B.o. it is stated that 
the people of the northern districts about Cashmere brought 
cloths to the Panda princes as tribute, these cloths being 
made of wool and embroidered with gold; in fact, shawls 
and brocades. Originally they were made of the natural 
colour of the wool, white or black, and in after-times dyed in 
various colours. At first one shawl was worn over the 
shoulder in four folds; then the custom of wearing two 
shawls, which tly enhanced the effect, was introduced. 
The increase of varieties tended much to the progress of the 
trade during the Mahommedan dynasties, when these shawls 
were a favourite article of dress. After the decline of those 
dynasties, the troubled state of northern India, and the 
neral turbulence of the mountain character, had its effect 
in retarding the progress of a trade involving the labour of 
so many hands; but the absolute necessity of Cashmere 
shawls to every wealthy native of India, Persia, and parts of 
Turkey, effectually prevented the manufacture from falling 
into decay, even at the worst of times. At the commence- 
ment of the present century there were 20,000 looms at 
work in the Cashmere Valley. Since 1821 a new vigour has 
been instilled into it by the constantly increasing demands 
of the European markets; and the present improved state 
of Government, of social rights and intercourse in that part 
of India, has added greatly to the energies of a persevering 
and painstaking people. The Valley is now in the hands of 
a chief who fully appreciates the value of the trade; but 
many of his measures are oppressive to the manufacturer, 
and some of the best makers are finding it to their advan- 
tage to settle in the neighbouring cities under British 
Government, where they are able in perfect freedom to 
push their trade to any extent. Umritzer and Lahore are 
already showing rapid progress in this trade, and there is no 


the Eastern tissue, considering the rudeness of the’ 
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reason why their productions should not equal in all re- 
spects those of Cashmere. Meanwhile, the demand for 

uropeis actively promoted by European agents residing there 
for the express purpose of encouraging perfection in design, 
colour, al texture. It was at the commencement of this 
century—1800 being the date of their importation wa 
Egypt—that the taste for this article of dress arose in 
France, having found the way to Egypt from the Eastern 
emporium chiefly through Persia. In England the fashion 
bat been earlier introduced by those connected with the East 
India Company’s trade, and they were included in the 
Petes) sales of prohibited goods held at the East India 

ouse as early as 1750. In 1787 we find them admitted 
through the Custom House upon payment of an ad valorem 
duty of 274 per cent., which duty has since been changed 
six times by various Acts and regulations. The restrictions 
on their importation, and their consequent costliness, 
induced the weavers of Norwich to make the first European 
attempt at the imitation of the Indian fabric; and in 
1784, Mr. Barrow and Alderman Watson, of that town, 
cucceeded in weav'ng this style of shawl. The process was 
too slow and unprofitable to induce them to continue their 
operations; but Mr. John Harvey, of the same town, 
followed up the enterprise with Piedmont silk warp and fine 
worsted shoot, the designs being worked in by a process of 
darning by the hand. But, with this tedious and expensive 
process, no great progress was made, and not till 1805 was 
an entire shawl produced from the loom at Norwich. In 
Paisley and Edinburgh the manufacture was taken up at the 
same time, but the former town has alone maintained it, 
making Indian imitations now, to a large extent, of real 
Cashmere wool thread, at very low prices. : 

In 1802 a commencement was made in Paris, and the 
enormous expense of 60,000 francs was incurred in setting 
the loom prepared for the purpose. It was this outlay that 
induced the immortal Jacquard to invent his wonderful 
process of working intricate designs with facility. In 1819 

at success had been reached with looms @ la Tire, with 
Gashmere wool imported for the purpose, and spun with 
great skill in France. It was not, however, until 1834 that 
the present process, called spouliné, which is the exact 
imitation of the Cashmerian modified in such a manner 
that one man with a Jacquard loom could produce the ex- 
cellence since attainable. The true Indian shaw! there pro- 
duced is sold at about a quarter of the cost in India, the range 
of prices being for squares of full-size 25 to 600 francs ; and 
for long shawls of full-size 50 to 1500 francs. The value of 
the total annual production of these shawls in France may 
be set down at 5,000,000 francs; that of Scotland cannot be 
so easily estimated, but it is very large, though the shawls 
are chiefly of a cheaper description, ranging from 7s. 6d. to 
£5 per square, and £1 to £15 for long shawls. Within the 
last twenty-three years, Austria, Prussia, and Belgium have 
been setting their looms on similar productions, and, with ex- 
cellent materials at command, and ingenious and industrious 
artisans, bid fair to vie with their predecessors in the trade. 
There is a peculiarity in the character ofa real Cashmere 
shawl, as well in originality of design as in durability, 
which, notwithstanding the great difference in cost as com- 
pared with European productions, maintains its value in 
the eyes of those who can afford the purchase. We refer, 
of course, to the finer descriptions, which cannot be pur- 
chased in the Valley under 300 to 1,500 rupees for square, 
and 450 to 2,000 rupees for long. 


THE NEW DYES. 
f Nearrae is nothing more characteristic of our age than 
the attention given to, and the uses made of, “ matter 
in the wrong place,” as Lord Palmerston acutely defined dirt or 
refuse. Already some years, amounting to a not insigni- 
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ficant portion of a man’s life, have elapsed since the world 
was astonished by the intelligence that through the skill 
of the chemist, the repulsive substance called “ gas-tar,” 
could be made to yield glowing colours and rich perfumes. 
The surprise was as great as that occasioned by the discovery 
of the composition of the diamond—greater indeed, for that 
was confined to the scientific world, while the exceeding 
beauty of the new dyes popularized their discovery at once 
and rehabilitated “ gas-tar "in the good opinion of all men. 
Magenta, mauve—the whole group of beautiful colours, 
became “your only wear,” and important manufactures 
sprung up to supply the demand both in this country and 
abroad. “ Gas-tar” has since then well maintained its new 
reputation, and now promises to distance all its former 
achievements by the new sceret it is in process of revealing. 

About twelve months ago Messrs. Graebe and Lieber- 
mann discovered a method of producing alizarine (the 
colouring principle of madder) from “ gas-tar.” The process 
was, however, too complicated to be profitable; but the mat- 
ter was not allowed to slecp, and there are already three 
patent processes, and one secret one, in activity. The first 
step in the process is the production of anthracene, (C 14, 
H 10), @ substance well-kuown to, but attracting little at- 
tention from, chemists. By oxidation this is converted into 
anthraquinone (C 14, H 8, O 2,) and this into bibrom- 
anthraquinone (C 14, H 6, B 2, O 2,) which becomes 
alizarine by the addition of two equivalents of oxygen and 
the formation of hydrobromic acid. 

The main difficulty yet to be overcome is that of obtaining 
anthracene in greater quantities. This substance does not 
exist ir greater proportions than one in a thousand parts of 
the tar, and if the distillation be stopped soas to leave a soft 
pitch, pZne is obtained. When, on the other hand, the dis- 
tillatior is pushed too far, the hard pitch resulting is of very 
little value. The quantity of anthracene varies according 
to the coals used from 14 to 8 per cent. of the heaviest oils 
separated. The difficulty of its purification is as yet an 
obstacle to its usefulness; but there can be little question of 
its ultimate and complete success. One of our first chemists 
has pronounced the artificial product to be identical with the 
natural alizarine of madder, though not so easily to be 
crystallized on account of some impurities not yet got rid of. 

The importance of this discovery is scarcely to be over- 
estimated ; but it will be in its rivalry to the natural dye, not 
in superseding it. The interests involved in the cultivation 
and preparation of madder are too vast to be ruined at a 
blow. Neither the cultivation nor the preparation of the 
root has reached its ultimate term of improvement, and the 
rivalry will stimulate exertion, and consequently in- 
vention, in the employment of new and more economical 
methods. Great trades have great vitality, and after indigo, 
madder and its preparations hold the first rank among dye- 
stuffs. The export of garancine (extract of madder) from 
France, in 1867, reached the value of 17,000,000f. How much 
its value is increased in the processes it undergoes befure 
it takes its final form on the dyed goods it is impossible to 
ascertain, but the large capital and number of! hands it gives 
employment to sufficiently indicate it. Nevertheless, the 
artificial alirazine will run it hard and lower the price in some 
measure, though not probably to the extent anticipated by 
the inventors. For the greater abundance of the colouring 
matter will stimulate the business of dyeing largely, and 
create an increasing demand for it until the balance be 
reached, when it will fall into the ordinary routine of trade 
and adorn the garments of “ grandmothers yet unborn.” 


FRENCH CAMBRIC FLOWERS. 


T must be conceded that the manufacture of cambric 
flowers is a purely French, or, to speak more correctly, 
a Parisian art; for although its origin is Italian, and 


although it is now carried on in other countries, the produc- 
tions are usually copies from French models. ndeed, 
cambric flower-making as much belongs to Paris as the 
manufacture of silks to Lyons, or ribbons to St. Etienne; 
and to extend the parallel even still further, as cotton to 
Manchester. The value of the annual production of cam- 
Lric flowers in Paris cannot be put at less than £650,000, 
one-fuurth being exported to the United Kingdom, United 
States, Belgium, and Russia. No branch of industry pre- 
sents a more complete instance of the subdivision of labour 
than French flower-making. Few of the manufacturers 
carry on all the operations on their own premises. Besides 
the cambric, muslin, gauze, velvet, silks, &., supplied 
from Lyons, St. Quentin, and St. Etienne, there are 
distinct manufactorics established for many others of the 
component materials of these graceful ornaments. Thus the 
dyes and body-colours are prepared expressly forthe art by ma- 
nufacturing chemists; the materials, as coloured papers, buds, 
leaves, stamens, pistils, fruits, and similar articles, are usually 
made in workshops devoted exclusively to their production ; 
and in some instances only one description is made in one 
manufactory. The flowers are composed from their separate 
component parts in various workshops, some of which have 
a reputation for one kind only; and lastly, the grouping 
together of the various flowers is effected in the warehouses 
of the vendors, who are termed monteurs. There are also 
some manutactories in which the far greater number of these 
operations are carried on; but in most cases each workshop 
is restricted to some particular branch. A surprising decree 
of perfection in the imitation of nature is effected in this 
art. The productions of many Paris houses will allow of the 
scrutiny of a magnifying lens. It is the productions of such 
houses that have stimulated the manufacturers of articles of 
more general sale to improve their goods by imitating their 
excellence as far as has been consistent with cheap produc- 
tion. A healthy rivalry exists among the monteurs in the 
tasteful selection and grouping of flowers and leaves 
for articles of dress. To their talent in these respects, as 
harmonious grouping of a variety of stems, leaves, buds and 
flowers, for head-wreaths, dress-trimmings and bouquets, as 
much as to the skill of the makers of the flowers, Paris owes its 
high reputation in the art. There is so much diversity in skill in 
the various artists that it is known that the same flowers have 
a value when arranged by one double, that they would have 
if arranged by a lower hand. Many have an admirable skill 
in portraying the several stages in the development of plants, 
from the budding blossom to the decaying flower; from 
the opening leaflet to the fallen and withering foliage ; even 
oe fractures being delineated with surprising trutbful- 
ulness. 


TARTANS, PLAIDS AND SHAWLS. 


dle peculiar manufacture is of very ancient date, and 

many learned researches have been made to endeavour 
to trace its introduction into the British isles, and especially 
into Scotland in particular, where it bas so long remained the 
well-known national costume, giving a name to its peculiar 
style that is universally adopted in every part of the world 
where the manufacture is produced or traded in. Great 
difliculty has been found in the derivation of the word Tartan : 
it does not appear in Gaelic, nor was it used in the High- 
lands, where the word Breachan was its equivalent, until the 
sixteenth century. The ancient bards invariably used the 
Beach or Breachan in Scotland, Brycan in Wales, and Brea- 
ean in Ireland, where the dress prevailed from very early 
tines. A woollen fabric of this description appears to be 
clearly traced from the northern tribes of Europe, very far 


_ East. In Russia, and among the Calmucks, it is common 


to this day; in Burmah, the chequered design, although 
mostly in silk, is the common dress of the country. There 
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are strong evidences of its having been of Scythian wear ; it 
may be fanciful to trace Tartan to Tartaric origin, but it is 
curious to find the Arabic word Berkan meaning “ parti- 
coloured.” Livy describes the parti-coloured woollen cloths 
of the Gauls, Germans, and Goths. Pliny, again, states that 
the dress of the Gauls was woven in squares of parti-coloured: 
fine wool. Dio, writing in the third century, describes the 
Britons in cloths ofdivers colours, which were called by their 
bards “ Breach,” or ‘ Breachan.” There is no record of 
their having been the distinctive dress of the clans of Scot- 
land before the sixteenth century; but in a chartulary of 
Aberdeen, in 1269, the canons of the Church forbid the clergy 
to wear the parti-coloured garments under the name of 
Tyretaines. This word was brought into use from Normandy 
in the eleventh century, and may very probably be the origin 
ofthe word Tartan, for it is frequently used in reference to 
these woollen cloths of many colours. In the fifteenth 
century the records of the Royal Wardrobe give an item of 
expenditure, describing the colours of these Tyretaines. In 
1570 an ancient Scottish manuscript gives a list of the 
colours of the plaids of the different clans. In 1747 the 
wearing of this distinctive dress was prohibited by Act of 
Parliament, and the grey shepherds’ mauds were made in- 
stead. This Act was, however, repealed in 1782, but the 
fashion was not actively revived until very lately. The visit 
of George IV. to Scotland, in 1822, gave the first impulse 
to this revival, and in the neighbourhood of Stirling fancy 
pee shawls began to be made. In 1828 clan Tartan shawls, 
ong and square, became very popular. The Galashiels 
~ weavers took up the trade very actively, and from that period 
the consumption has each year been greatly on the increase. 
Paisley opens extensive manufactories about eight years 
ago, which now throw off a vast quantity. The example of 
that town was quickly followed by France, Belgium, many 
ae of Germany, Austria, and Bohemia, and the United 
tates, where very extensive establishments have been 
opened. Even Canada has made some progress in the 
manufacture. With all this emulation, it will probably. be 
long before Scotland can be surpassed in design, fabric, or 
cheapness. : 


SEWED MUSLIN. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the ingenious attempts to 
supersede hand-sewing in the flowering, sprigging, and 
pointing of muslin, no completely satisfactory piece of 
mechanism has yet been devised. The most successful 
attempt is in a German machine, ri aay to figuring muslin 
window curtains. The mode in which the trade is conduc- 
ted is this :—The muslin is prepared for the sewers at the 
headquarters of the manufacturer. It is received in an un- 
bleached state, and is cut up into certain lengths, on each of 
which the design is printed from lithographic stones. There 
is considerable scope for variety of designs, and many of 
those produced are remarkable both for their intricacy and 
for their exquisite beauty. The largest pieces used are for 
babies’ robes, for which sewed muslins and cambrics are 
admirably adapted. The cloth for insertions and trimmings 
has the design ie on it by means of a small engraved 
cylinder of wood, fixed in a hand-machine bearing a small 
inking ld pene _On each piece of cloth is printed the 
number of the pattern, the number of days allowed for sew- 
ing it, and the price to be paid, provided the work is well done. 
The cloth having been divided into portions suitable for dis- 
tribution among the sewers, is transmitted by the manufac- 
turer to his agents, who are stationed in suitable localities. 
These agents take care to select the best hands for the finest 
work, and are responsible to a certain extent for the quality 
of the work. en the sewing is completed, the agent 
returns the cloth to head-quarters. In Scotland. alone, 
upwards of 10,000 women are employed in embroidering 
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muslin. This is an employment which, in most instances, 
unfits women for any other occupation. Many women, who 
are not robust enough for factory work, find muslin sewing a 
light and convenient occupation. Though some improve- 
ment has taken place recently in sewed muslin goods, their 
value is far below what it was some ten years since and the 
few previous years when the commercial crisis in America, 
re-acting on this country, led to an immense amount of 
bankrupt stock being thrown upon the market, bringing 
down prices, and placing sewed muslins within the reach 
of the poorest classes. Partly owing to injudicious operations, 
but chiefly to importations from France and Switzerland, 
the control of prices was afterwards lost by manufacturers. 
Many of the Swiss designs are exceedingly beautiful, and 
are executed with a correctness it would be impossible to 
surpass. The most successful attempt to supersede hand- 
sewing has been that of M. Heilmann, of Mulhausen, whose 
embroidering machine, though limited to a particular kind of 
work, effects a great saving in labour. Although the details 
of the construction of this machine are rather complex, the 
principle of its action may be easily understood. The 
needles have their eyes in the middle, and are pointed at 
each end, so that they may pass through from one side of 
the work to the other without being turned. Each needle 
is worked by two pair of artificial needles, or pincers, one on 
each side of the work; they grasp and push the needle 
through from one side to the other. A carriage or frame 
connected with each series of fingers does the work of the 
arm, by carrying the fingers to a distance corresponding to 
the whole length of the thread, as soon as the needle has passed 
completely through the work. The frame then returns to its 
original place, and the needles are again passed through the 
opposite set of fingers, which act in like manner. The work 
does not remain stationary, and its movement varies the 
velocity of the stitches and their direction. For this pur- 
pose the frame is fixed to an apparatus similar to a common 
pantagraph, the free end being moved over a large copy of 
the design. 


THE SAME MEANS TO DIFFERENT ENDS, 


Noo is more singular than to note the manner in 

which the Protectionist party in France is seeking to 
accomplish its ends. Men of undoubted patriotism and ofgreat 
standing—just as there were in England—are working their 
hardest to Ving about the return to a scale of duties on 
natural products and manufactured goods such as obtained 
before our Commercial Treaty with Napoleon. It is per- 
haps not correct to say they wish to return, or hope to get 
back, to that precise scale, but they are anxious to make as 
many retrograde footsteps as possible. The journalists who 
support their views are able, industrious, and energetic, 
and one amongst them is very interesting to follow. He 
advises, in most strenuous terms, that the French Protec- 


tionists should follow the example set by the English free- 


traders. He points to the organization of the League as that 
which ought to be their pattern; he shows how Cobden, 
Bright, Fox, and Dyer lectured and spoke, and resolved and 
seconded, and went into market-places and forums, and 
delivered speeches, and moved the masses. And this is what 


‘the Protection men must do throughout France, he declares— 


speak, write, print, subscribe, petition, discuss. Nobody can 
find fault with thisadvice. The French editor—itis of the Moni- 
teur Industriel we speak—appears convinced of the justice of the 
claims of certain manufactures and certain depressed indus- 
tries to the sympathies and assistance of Government. But 
there is something very strange amid all this candour and 
apparent desire to have all the questions well ventilated. In 
its report of the debate in the Corps Leégislatif, the Moniteur 
Industriel gives at full length the speeches of the advocates 
of duties, but not so with their opponents. Coming, in due 
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course to Jules Simon’s address, the editor says :— What 
avail to give M. Simon’s speech? ple know what it is 
all about. It refers to matters of Sood faith; liberty, freedom, 
the advantages of unrepressed and untaxed labour, the 
removal of trammels, incitements to better and wider educa- 
tion, and a lot a stuffof that kind.” This strikes acommon-sense 
Englishman as being an odd sort of way of getting at the 
the truth. “ Have all the talk yourself, and don’t let another 
fellow open his mouth.” The French anti-freetraders are 
willing to be convinced, even as an English judge was, who 
declared he was open to conviction, but he should like to see 
the man who could convince him. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN WOOLLEN MANU- 
FACTURES. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Boston, March 19th, 1870. 


I have now completed my inquiries into American wool- 
len manufactures. No statement or statistics could be so 
impressive or convincing as that furnished by my visits to 
the Massachusetts mills of the progress of the wool in- 
dustry in this country. The annual value of United States 
woollen manufactures, and of those manufactures in which 
wool is 8 component part, is not less than 175,000,000 dols. 
(£35,000,000.) Of these goods more than four-fifths are 

made from American wools. The coarse carpet-wools, 
which are not grown here at all, the worsted combing-wools, 
and the fine-clotbing wools, are grown only in limited quan- 
tities, go to make up the rest. In the States my attention 
has been particularly drawn to the wide range and diversified 
character of the fabrics, in their soundness and their fitness 
for the uses intended, and in the low prices at which they 
can be furnished, all the more remarkable for the short 
period in which these advances in the diversification of 
materials have been effected. Ten years ago United States 
manufacturers attempted scarcely anything beyond common 
goods of the coarser Kind. Now they produce almost td 
variety of wool fabric in general use. Among those whic 
are now successfully made here, but which are comparatively 
new as American productions, I may mention lastings, bunt- 
ing, worsted reps, and serges for furniture covering, worsted 
furniture damask, Italian cloths, worsted in, mohair 
lustre, cashmeres, merinos, Astracans, chinchilla cloakings, 
Scotch cassimeres, embroidered table-covers, Axminster car- 
pets. In 1869 this country imported woollen woe to the 
value of £6,000,000, one-half the amount being dress goods ; 
the rest consisting of cloths and cassimeres, shawls, t8, 
a small quantity of blankets, and manufactures not specified. 
My estimate leaves out of account customs duties, premium 
on gold, the profits of the importer, and the profits on sales 
in first hands, all which would nearly double the amount. 
My estimate of the value of United States woollen manufac- 
tures, taking the sales in first-hands, is five times the above 
amount. There is a wide-spread preference on the part of 
the public for foreign fabrics. The dealer can make a larger 
profit on the imported article, from the fact that its probable 
cost is notso generally known. This temptation leads many 
dealers systematically to disparage American productions, 
which are not unfrequently labelled as French, English, or 
German. The extent to which this imposition is carried is 
known only to those who are let into the secret. There are, 
probably, very few persons who have not thus been taken 
In. Some of the manufacturers themselves have consented to 
the deceit. I suppose the process by which such a bargain 
is consummated to be somewhat as follows :—A manufactu- 
rer, after much toil and outlay, is prepared to introduce a 
fabric not before made here. He finds the market, however, 
fully supplied with the foreign article. Those who hold it give 
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him no encouragement, for they know that the introduction 
of the domestic product must lessen their chance for high 
profits. Between him and the consumer (who must be 
reached, or his enterprise fails) stands a class of men whose 
interest it is to sell foreign rather than domestic goods. The 
result is a compromise. The dealer says to him, “I like 
your goods, but I cannot sell them as American. Give them 
a foreign brand, confine the product of your mill to me, and 
I will take all that you produce.” The manufacturer, seeing 
no alternative, closes the in. 

It will be strange if this exposition of our wool manu- 
factures does nothing towards correcting these mistaken 
ideas in regard to the inferiority of American fabrics which 
are entertained by so many. This is not to deny that there are 
8 great and respectable body of American manufacturers who 
would scorn sailing under borrowed colours. The impedi- 
ment to wool manufacture in former years was a vacillating 
tariff, the policy of the Government being sometimes friendly, 
sometimes decidedly hostile. The tariff of 1846, which im- 
posed upon wool a higher rate of duty than some of its 
manufactures paid, proved especially adverse. Under its 
baneful operation the growing of wool remained almost 
stationary, and many of the largest manufacturing companies 
became bankrupt. It is anticipated that the clauses of the 
new tariff bill relating to textile fabrics will pass Congress 
without material modification. To secure permanency and 
further progress the manufacturers consider that it will be 
necessary to keep the tariff on raw material so adjusted that 
manufacturers may be placed in the same position as though 
this material were duty free, while the tariff on man 
goods should be maintained at just such a standard as will 
compensate for the difference of wages paid in Europe and in 
this country. 

There have been several mercantile failures. Among these 
are :—Messrs. Halstead and Stiles, a well-known woollen 
jobbing house, have lope payment, with liabilities amount- 
ing to 400,000 dols.; Messrs. Thomas N. Dale and Co., 
importers and manufacturers of clothiers’ trimmings; 
Messrs. Petrie and Co., commission merchants in hoisery 
and gloves; Mr. D. W. King, commission merchant, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, with liabilities at about 100,000 dols. 
The Dolby Mills Company, Watertown, Massachusetts; the 
Belknap Mills, which recently suspended, will pay, it is said, 
100c. in the dollar. 


PRINTED GOODS. 


REAT artistic taste characterizes a large proportion of 
the printed goods, whether woven, spun or laid, which 
manufacturers have prepared for the spring season. A large 
demand appears to be anticipated for high-priced printed 
linen and cotton de laine, of which there has been an extra- 
ordinarily large importation from France. A good sale is 
found for Swiss prints (really French goods produced in 
Alsace) and which, though formally unrivalled in pink and 
machine work, are successfully imitated by first-class prin- 
ters in England and Scotland. So also with the beautiful 
fabrics of silk challés and delaines of France. We have 
examined with much pleasure some good first-class work in 
blocked de laine English goods, printed on wool alone, 
admirable both for design and the soundness of the colour; 
also various assortments of the staple calico print trade, in 
madder work, permanent and bright in colour together with 
a variety of garancine dyed goods, displaying a combination of 
taste, neatness of pattern, and excellence in execution. We 
must also notice beautiful specimens of yarn printed goods, 
printed on the warp thread before weaving—an article among 
the finer silk goods which is well adapted for displaying that 
beautiful ement of colour and design for which France 
is so justly cel : 
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. THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF BILL. 


Tue new American Tariff Bill, reported by the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means, on the Ist ult., is as stringent as the United 
States advocates of protection could desire. The dominant party 
in the Senate and House of Representatives is pledged to foster 
native manufactures by placing high duties on foreign goods—a 
policy repudiated by this country, but seemingly adopted by all the 
rest of the world. There is little doubt that this bill will pass into 
law, and as the matter is of interest to a large body among our 
mercantile readers, we append a statement of the charges proposed 
to be laid on cotton, silk, and woollen goods, 

On all manufactured cotton, and all other articles manufactured 
from cotton, the quantity or value of which is usually estimated 
or based upon measurement of square yards, and not otherwise 

rovided for in this act, if Giableached, five cents per square yard ; 
if bleached, five per centum. per square yard; if coloured, stained, 
painted, or printed in whole or in part, five cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad valorem ; provided 
that if the duties imposed by this section upon the manufacturers 
of cotton shall amount to less than thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem, then the duty shall be assessed at the rate of thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. On spool thread of cotton, twelve cents 
per dozen spools, containing on each spool not more than 200 yards 
of thread, and for every additional 100 yards, or fractional part 
thereof in excess of 200 yards on each spool, six cents per dozen 
spools, and thirty per centum ad valorem in addition to the above 
rates. On cotton thread, yarn warps, or warp yarn not wound 
upon ls, whether single or advanced beyond the condition of 
single by twisting two or more yarns together, whether on beams 
or In bundles, skeins, or cops, orin any other form, forty percentum 
ad valorem. 

On laces of every description composed of cotton or flax, not 
made up by the needle, forty per centum ad valorem. On lace 
shawls aiid lao scarfs of cotton or flax, or cotton and flax, and on 
all lace articles of the same materials, where lace isthe material of 
chief value, prepared by the needle, either by hand or by machine, 
forty-five per centum ad valorem. On all manufactures of cotton, 
or of cotton mixed with any other material or materials, not other- 
‘wise provided for in this Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On wools on the skin the same rate as on other wools, the quan- 
tity and rate to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. On flannels, blankets, knit goods, 
hats, and yarn composed wholly or in part of wool valued at not 
exceeding forty cents per pound, twenty cents per pound; valued 
at over forty cents per pound, and not exceeding sixty cents per 
pound, thirty cents per pound; valued over sixty cents per pound, 
and not exceediug eighty cents per pound, forty cents per pound ; 
valued at over eighty centa per pound, fifty cents per pound; and 
in addition to said rates of duty thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 
On belts and belting made wholly or in part of wool or worsted, 
for paper or printing machines, twenty cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On women’s and children’s dress goods, and on reat or imitation 
Italian cloths, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 
hair of goats or other animals, weighing less than four ounces per 
square yard, and valued at not exceeding 20c. per square yard, 6c. 
per square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per centum ad valorem. 
If weighing less than four ounces per square yard, and valued at 
over 20c. per square yard, 8c. per square yard, and in addition 
thereto 40 per centum ad valorem. If weighing four ounces or 
over per square yard, 50c. per pound, and in addition thereto 35 
per centum ad valorem; provided that on grey or uncoloured 
merinos or delaines weighing less than four ounces per square yard, 
com wholly of wool, and valued at not exceeding 20c. per 

uare yard, the duty shall be 6c. per square yard, and in addition 

reto 25 per centum ad valorem; weighing less than four ounces 
per square yard, and valued at over 20c. per ejuare vent, the duty 
Shall be 8c. per square yard, and 30 per centum ad valorem. On 
clothing aad wearing apparel of every Horii Hae and on Balmoral 
and other skirts and skirting, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of goats or other animals, manufactured wholly 
or in part by the or, seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit 
goods, 50c. per Ib., andin addition thereto 40 per centum ad valorem. 

On spun or schappe silk for warp or filling in skeins, or in cops, 
25 per centum ad valorem; on thrown silk in the gum, not more 
advanced than singles, tram or organzine, and on floss silks, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; on thrown silk, purified or dyed, not more 
advanced than singles, tram or organzine, and on sewing silk or 
silk twist in the gum or purified, 40 per centum ad valorem; on 
buttons and on ornaments for dresses and outside ents made of 
silk or of which silk is the component material of chief value, and 


containing no wool, or worsted, or goats’ hair, 60 per centum ad 
valorem; on plush of silk, or of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, for the manufacture of hats, 40 per centum 
ad valorem; on silk laces of every description and all manufactures of 
silk lace prepared by the needle, either by hand or machine, com- 
posed wholly of silk or of which silk shall be the component material 
of chief value, 60 per centum ad valorem; on all manufactures of 
mixed materials, silk being the component material of chief value, 
except plush for the manufacture of hats, buttons, and ornaments 
for dress and articles containing wool or worsted, 60 per centum ad 
valorem ; on all manufactures of silk not otherwise provided for in 
this Act, 60 per centum ad valorem. 

TuE Russian Minister at Washington has made a strong repre- 
sentation to the Government inst the high duties placed on 
Russian hemp in the new Tariff Bill. We should be glad to hear 
of the British Minister taking ground against the grievance of ex- 
cessively high duties on manufactured goods. If America errsfrom 
ignorance, let more enlightened views be clearly and authoritativel 
stated. Our best hope for the ascendancy of more liberal views is 
based on the recovery by the Southern States of that internal inde- 
pendence which shall enable them to send truly representative men 
to Congress; who, combining with the Western statesmen, would 
secure the reduction of duties in the interests ot the agricultural 
community, : 


No class of men have suffered more severely than the ware- 
housemen of London from the frauds of bankrupts, they being 
the great purveyors of goods; and we are glad to find that in one 
instance, at least, justice has been meted out to a bankrupt for 
the fraudulent removal of his property. We would urge, as an 
amendment of the bankruptcy law, that such removal should be 
treated as prima facie evidence of the bankruptcy itself. A man 
who, when bankruptcy is inevitable, purposely enhances still 
further the certain loss falling on the great body of his creditor, 
deserves no mercy. The case we refer to is that of William John 
Hazelton, who carried on business as a hosier, in the Corn Ex- 
change, Manchester, from August to December of last year, 
and who, on his own petition, filed in December last, was made a 
bankrupt, his debts amounting to £1,286, and the assets realizing 
but £100. Among the articles he had pawned in September last, 
were, 8 moire antique dress, a parcel of diaper, and six umbrellas, 
which he had bought from Messra. Hitchcock and Williams, of 
London, to whom he was still indebted for £130. Three days 
before the bankruptcy this estimable individual was seen in the 
act of tearing up papers and books, and throwing the fragments 
into the fire, at his place of business, The method be adopted for 
the disposal of his 8 was to send them from his place of 
business by a woman in his employ to a house of call, where she 
applied for them the next day, proceeding direct to a pawnbroker's, 

he actual defence set up was that all this was done to relieve 
the claims of the most pressing creditore,—that is, that London 
houses were robbed for the relief of tradesmen in his immediate 
neighbourhood. Mr. Hazelton's career has been stopped for a 
twelvemonth, the presiding judge having relegated him for that 
brief period to prison. He is the exemplar of too many who are 
still carrying on the eame system of fraud. Thisinstance suggests 
the necessity of greater vigilance on the part of warehousemen as 
i only means of saving themselves from continued losses from a 

e cause, 


Tus Hla of Mr. Adams, our secretary of Legation at Japan, 
and which is dated August 7th, 1869, throws considerable light 
on the production of silk in that country, and on the cauzes of the 
difficulties encountered by our merchants at Yokobama, both in 
securing silk of a good quality and at paying prices :—‘* The Yoko- 
bama Chamber of Commerce, rome time since, published to the 
Japanese ailk-men a paper of complaints by the merchants of 
Europe and America, which explained that the quality of the silk 
was getting worse every year, that inferior sorts were made up in 
hanks to resemble an sold as superior kinds, and that great 
quantities were wound badly, entailing great loss on buyers. Mr. 
Adams has since ridden through the silk district 117 ‘ri,’ or 200 
miles, with three merchants, silk inspectors, inquiring into the 
causes for these cae povaleg His report is interesting, and encloees 
another from Obi Kotaro, a Japanese. Mountainous districts at 
a distance from the sea, are most favourable for the production of 
eggs, but the ‘seed’ is constantly renewed from Tientsin, 
where the best is obtained, though Mr. Adams rays the finest 
cocoons and the healthiest moths were seen at Uyeda. There are 
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15 native merchants st Mayebsshi, and 17 in the country round, 
who have formed g species of guild, and buy up all the silk there 
yeeled.” It ie thus seen that the merchants have to encounter the 
Influence of 8 combination with which they are powerless to con- 
tend, a combination well informed of the prices ruling in foreign 
markets. Hence the falling off in el aes may be attributed less 
to the falling off in the production than to the native mercantile 
and official contro] regulating the eupplieg, 


Ove prognostication, based on the’most ample data, of the fall ot 
cotton in the United States, has been fully confirmed. This 
decline has in part been brought about by the heavy receipts of 
cotton at that part, leading to an enlarged estimate of the crop, 
and in part to the quotations of foreign markets. The premonitory 
signs of a fall might have been discerned some time before it 
occurred, but the orders of a large number of speculators in the 
South to their brokers in New York were to hold a course result- 
ing in losses of from three to five cents. per pound, as shown by 
recent sales. The Southern shippers, auiatal that prices for a long 
period had been continually advancing, have found it difficult to 
realize the adverse influences at work. A considerable quantity ot 
present stock is held for arise. It is amusing to find a New York 
commercial journal urging English spinners to send out orders to 
America so as to take advantage of any rise in gold that may take 
place, or a panic in the cotton market, the fact being that the 
premium on gold is in course of rapid decline. Our well-informed 
transatlantic contemporary, the World, addressing its own readers, 
observes :—“ It is well known to those in the cotton trade that the 
market has never been in a more dangerous condition than at the 
present time. Its whole weight is resting on a ‘ring’ of specula- 
_ tors in the Southern country and New York, who are already 

weakened in their cash capital by the gradual decline in prices 
which has been going on steadily since the season opened. When 
these people have lost their cash and credit, which may happen on 
any day, then the cotton market is liable to a panic, in which 
pe may surge downwards as much too low as they are now too 

igh.” At the present time, spinners will do well not to purchase 
beyond their immediate wants, there being no prospect of New 
York quotations being, for any length of time, sustained. 


Is Egypt, the ancient seat of science and the arts, again to 
become the teacher of nations? Mr. J. Login, C.E., who has 
recently visited Egypt, and iar eg its system of agriculture 
with that of India, writes:—The mode of culture in Egypt 
appears to me far in advance of anything I have seen in India, for, 
taking cotton asan example, one acre of properly irrigated land can 
produce eight or ten times as much cotton as the same area now 
produces in Northern India, so that without increasing the area 
under cotton cultivation. I believe, by the introduction of the 
Egyptian system of agriculture into India, the produce may be 
doubled or quadrupled, without its being necessary to reduce the 
quantity of land required for food. I have no doubt at all that 
cotton in much larger quantities, and of a better quality, could be 

roduced in India by an improved system of agricultnre. What 
f would venture to suggest is, that a dozen or two of Egyptian 
cultivators should be selected and sent to the various provinces of 
India, to aid in bringing about an improved system of farming, as 
possibly the natives may be more ready to listen to their advice 
than to that of Europeans.” We commend this opinion to the 
Cotton Supply Association. Let the twelve Egyptians be sent 
out by all means. A want of skill to take advantage of circum- 
stances is commonly at the root of indifferent success. We have 
blamed the soils and climates and ineflicient irrigation in India, 
when all that was necessary, according to Mr. Login, is to indoc- 
trinate the natives with the wisdom of the Egyptians, to cause the 
earth to yield an abundant increase. The dozen or two of 
tians should be encouraged to make the tour of the world. 


THE necessity of an increased and cheapened supply of raw silk 
is calling into activity additional associations to secure it. The 
latest formed is in Coventry, which has commenced operations by 
sending out circulars to the Chambers of Commerce in districts, in 
which silk is manufactured. The undeveloped means of produc- 
tion in different parts of the earth are immense; besides, as we 
have already apie out, improved methods of reeling the silk 
would add value to the actual product, and to this end, the more 
cocoons that can be brought to England to be reeled in filatures on 
our own soil the better. The association remarks:—In the 


south-west of England it is believed there are thousands of girls 
and young women who would very soon master the details of 
practical reeling, and to whom it would be a great boon to provide 
a new industry.” The quarters to which we may look most hope- 
fully as the ultimate sources of supply in the creation of this new 
industry are Australia and Natal. 


Tue collection of Indian textile manufacturers, formed under 
the sanction of the Secretary of State by Dr. Forbes Watson, 
and partially exhibited to the public the last month, will, when 
fully exposed and arranged, afford to our manufacturers much in- 
furmation and instruction as to the characteristics of native work 
even in regions beyond the Presidencies. We have already made 
extended remarks on Indian fabrics, their beauty of design and 
colouring, and on the favour with which the promptinga of 
Eastern taste are regarded. What the English manufacturer has 
to do, if he cannot supplantthe Indian hand-loom weaver, is to 
compete with him in simple as well as costly articles of attire. 
Even when moderately successful in the former, a large con- 
sumption is attainable over the whole extent of the Indian 
continent, 


A CORRESPONDENT, in drawing attention to losses continually 
resulting from mildew in cotton goods during transit, remarks that 
there ought to be a means of detecting the liability of cloth to 
mildew previous to shipment, without having to fee a chemist to 
analyse a single piece of every lot beforehand; suggesting also that 
the test should be simple and yet adequate to discover the several 
causes of the mildew. It may be well that in this connection we 
should draw attention to what we consider to be the real cause of 
mildew, which appears to be the excessive quantity of sizing used 
in the manufacture of cloth and the frequent addition of sulphate 
of magnesia and other salts for weight. 


Accorpine to our advices from France, prices in raw and 
manufactured silk tend to advances, more particularly with regard 
to good ailks, of which the stocks are insufficient to meet the wants 
of consumption. A fair current business has been done in Asiatic 
silks by the Lyons merchants, especially in China sorta, 


SHOP FITTINGS. 


THosE who are accustomed to see the slegendy decorated Magastns 
de Modes of Paria, and the grace, not to say luxury, displayed by 
douses of any repute, find many English shops and warehouses 
hestitute of elegant fittings, "Tis true that our West-end modistes 
have observed that drapery shows off their wares, that portteres 
are necessary when doors are inconvenient; but still much remains 
to be done. But before improvement can take place in the trade 
fittings, it is necessary that the manufacturers shall exercise taste 
and judgment, and bring to bear upon the subject the knowle 
gained at exhibitions of artistic manufactures, as shown in 
Schools of Design, South Kensington, &c., &c. We are pleased to 
observe that Messrs. Wells and Sons, of Wood-street, have tilled 
their new premises with the best specimens of this improved taste. 
Here may : seen a collection of every article requisite for all 
trade fittings for milliner, dressmaker, draper, jeweller, &c., from 
the gas-fittings to glove powder boxes, To mention these individually 
is impossible, but we may draw our readers’ attention to the admi- 
rable window arms and brackets; to the portiere fittings, the twisted 
brass poles for which are exceedingly handsome ; to the milliners’ 
stands of every kind, for bonnets, hats, coiffures, shawls, dresses, 
jupons, bodices, and children’s clothing—these are of the newest 
style, and suitable for the changing vetements of Dame Fashion; 
boxes of every description, from the waterproof millinery box to 
the needle case box ; to the mantle and umbrella stands; to the 
white wicker baskets for ribbons and gloves ; to the position figures 
which are beautifully executed, and simulate every size required, 
from the “ infant” destined to repose in the outfitter's cradle, to the 
lady who rides in the window of first-class clothiers. Nor can we 
pass over the bronze and velvet fittings for jewellers, the new 
artistic forms of which are admirably adapted for the purpose of 
display. Outside shop-lamps must not be omitted from this list, 
for they are made of improved forms, as are the various glass cases 


and eae shades for interior fittings. We believe that the trade 
will uzzled to name any article of trade fitting not on view at 
Messrs, Wells and Co.’s new premises, 
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BONNETS AND FLOWERS. 


THe reign of very small bonnets is virtually over; that of the 
larger and more definite form has just begun. The new style 
permits great variety, not alone in form, but in trimming and in 
their ayrements which make the tout ensemb/e of the chapeaux of 
the season. The bonnets which illustrate tho “ way, where and 
how” flowers and feathers should be placed, are certainly the 
safest guides for a season when floral and feather decorations 
vie with each other to the exclusion of other styles of trimming fur 
the head. The chapeaux of Messrs. Fisher, Robert, Jones, and 
Reid (late Fisher and Melles), of Cripplegate Buildings, are madels 
of elegance and grace; they are the work of some of the leading 
first-class French houses, and show plainly the prevailing fashions. 
That these bonnets are exhibited by this noted firm for the benetit 
of customers alone is too well known to need comment; but the 
plan is so excellent that we cannot retrain from remarking upon 
the advantages thus offered to the trade. To pass from the depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the artistic productions of Parisian 
modistes to the enormous garden where the ranks of Flora’s children 
are stored, is an casy transition, and the peculiar advantages offered 
by the exquisitely orderly and cleanly system of this house can- 
not fail to be appreciated by those who, by this arrangement, are 
saved the trouble of seeking for the required blossoms among 
dozens of closed boxes. 

The said bonnets are truly charming. We will endeavour to give 
a faint idea of one or two. 

A delicate French grey chapeau of crépe de Chine. The front 
tuyautée of the same material, a lovely plume of the same shade 
is placed on the haut of the bonnet, and droops over a brilliant 
rose and bud in natural colours, Brides of fringed crépe de Chine. 

Another, of white tulle with wire drawn shape, is adorned with 
an ostrich plume as a bandeau, the back of the bonnet is covered 
with white lilac blossom and leaves. 

A very decided bonnet is of black crinoline, wire in front, with 
bow and bandeau of crépe de Chine; white and black lace form 
both curtain and strings. The trimming is of roses and mar- 
guerites, a long spray of which trails at the side. 

Again, a white chip and tulle chapeau is covered with frosted fern 
leaves, and adorned with coques of white ribbon. 

A gaze de Chine bonnet has a bandeau of ivy-leaves, natural 
tints, and from this bandeau Acacia blossoms spring ; brides of gaze 
de Chine. 

A very high tulle bonnet is almost covered with elder-blossoms 
and fruit, and is surmounted by a feather. 

A white lace bonnet is covered with frosted May-bloom, an aigrette 
of the same being placed at the side. 

A black lace chapeau of the new form has a bandeau of crépe de 
Chine fastened by the new hollow facetted jet brooch. The flower 
trimming consistsof an exquisite spray of golden privet-blossom, with 
fading and fresh leaves. 

A Spanish-looking chapeau; with large loose veil and deep 
Scabiosa flowers, is an exceedingly striking model. Space prevents 
"us mentioning even cursorily more of the numbers on view. 

In our last number we remarked upon the gigantic Flower stock 
of this house, upon the variety of the blossoms, as well as upon the 
quality of each kind. Among novelties since our last visit, we may 
note the pepperdnia, a snow-white blossom beautifully rendered in 
rice-paper, and the leaves shaded 4 merveille. The shaded lilac is 
also new ; this seasonable flower is shown in every tint, from deep 
port up to the delicate capoul tint of the unopened buds, and the 

lackberry-blossoms, fruit, and leaves—is a Pre-Raphael-like copy of 
nature, giving the gauzy covering which encloses the stem and shel- 
ters the unripe fruit. These novelties are arranged as bonnet 
montures and as coiffures. Spring blossoms are naturally in demand, 
natural flowers still leading. The cowslip, aconite,; alpine lily 
lilac, marguerite, honeysuckle, wild rose—these in every natural 
colour, with shaded, fading, or dew-dropped leaves, are used for 
montures, as well as for the hair. In the “Fernery” we have a 
choice collection of ferns to gladden the heart of a Veitch or a 
Hibberd, and among these the delicate maiden-hair fern is remarkable. 
We may remark that the mourning flowers are of an entirely new 
character, being composed of crape outlined with jet, of gaze and 
crépe de Chine in jet as in a light frame. These flowers, as well as the 
jet droops, are particularly lizht and graceful—a great desideratum 
for mourning goods. The Feather department is equally extensive 
and well-conducted as the other branches of this house, and the 
novelties in aigrettes, flats, and marabout trimmings are very strik- 
i Among these, Impeyan pheasant, peacock and marabout 
may be particularized ; but in so vast a warehouse it is impossible 
not to omit many objects of great interest, 


SUNSHADES, MANTLES, AND SKIRTS. 


Tre novelties in sunshades introduced by the noted house of Munt, 
Brown and Co., are exceedingly elegant. The form is the same as 
that of last season—square—but altogether changed in style. The 
new sunshades are composed of delicate white and coloured silks, 
and have a scalloped flounce at the edge ; this flounce is headed by 
a satin bandeaux and follows the outline of the silk flounce, The 
edge of the flounce is fringed. Above this heading is a row 
of iringe with the heading repeated ; this simulates another flounce. 
The fringe and heading is also placed round the ivory top, which is 
carved and has across-bar of ivory passed through it. The handle 
is of carved or plain ivory, Another style of sunshade is extremely 
gracetul. The trimming consists of two rows of light flouncing of 
marabout feather placed upon Eau de Suez silk. The delicate 
white of the marabout feather is relieved by a sprinkling, so to 
speak, of brilliant specks of coloured feathers, red, blue, gold and 
green. On another sunshade specks of peacocks’ feathers are intro- 
duced. These sunshades are very beautiful, and possess the usual 
excellent finish for which this well-known firm is so noted. Grass 
fringes are introduced on plain and striped satins, and are exceed- 
ingly ettective. Shot silks and tusseh shades, coloured and lined, 
lawn and rhea, plain and striped, are mounted on pimento handles, 
and on variously cut and carved sticks. In particular we must 
draw the attention of our readers to the plain lawn of every 
colour, which are required to match costumes, morning toilettes, &c., 
selon la mode de Paris, It is impossible todo more than glance at 
the numerous mantles in the department devoted to these articles, 
The leading mantle for the month is demi-ajustée and has engage- 
antes sleeves. The basques are double, the lower forming a demi- 
jupe. The trimming consists of black lace, with rich heading of 
passementerie. A fluted fan of lace is placed in the centre of the 
waistband, with an agrément of passementerie with drooping 
pendant in the centre of the fan; a jabot of lace finishes the neck, 
which is slightly open. Another elegant mantelet is com- 
eee of rich powlt de sute, with open sleeves ot lace. It is also 

alf-fitting, and the lace is placed en darettes upon the front. The 
basques are pointed at the sides where they are open, the back 
is shorter. Two long fringed ends are placed below this, A 
plainer mantle is composed of very rich silk, open en chale at the 
neck, with lace rufiles, deep pleatings of silk on the sleeve, which 
is @ coude; this pleating is divided by an agrément in passemen- 
terie. A deep fluting to correspond is placed round the basques of 
this elegant mantle, which is closed by tasselled agréments. Before 
leaving we visited the underclothing departments, and were shown 
an admirable stock of jupons, underclothing, layettes,and trousseaux. 
Of these we shall speak at a future occasion, but must remark upon 
the jupons of satin cloth, in all colours and in varied styles. Some 
of these useful and pretty skirts are made with five and seven 
flounces; others are bound with braids, and variously trimmed. 
Then there are satin, silk, camlet, mohair, and al skirts ; these 
are made with small loose flounces t dias, erie hemniced edges. 
The demi-crinoline ot flounced horse-hair, as well as crinolines of 
all first-class manufactures, are shown in this spacious and orderly 
warehouse, 


SPRING DRESS STUFFS AND _ SPRING 
TRIMMINGS. 


WE remark with great pleasure that the artistic designs which 
the efforts continued since 185] have rendered general have crept 
into the dry-goods business, and now shine forth on the ordinary 
prints, piqués, and satinnes of commerce. Formerly, a graceful 
pattern was a raraavs among us; now, a bad design is the excep- 
tion. The satin cloths of Messrs. Milburn and Beeston, of Newzate- 
street, illustrate this improvement in manufacturing design. The 
designs are numerous, and consist of small elegant patterns printed 
in black and in colours upon the best satin cloth, with white and 
coloured grounds. These cloths are peculiarly applicable to costumes 
and walking dresses. At our visit to Messrs. Milbum and Beeston’s, 
we glanced at each department, and remarked the novelties in each. 
That dedicated to flowers, both French and English, was filled 
with every kind of natural and fancy blossom. Among these, 
wheat-ears, arranged so as to almost form a bonnet, was remarkable. 
In feathers we noticed an immense variety of every plume, inclu- 
ding flats of the new drab colour. From this department we passed 
to that of the fancy trimming ; here, the novelties in passementerie 
and fringes are to be seen. ‘hese are rich and elegant, and of all 
qualities, as are the agrements, or single ornaments tor mantles &c, 
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These agrements are extremely rich and handsome. Among lesser, 
articles we observed the pretty coloured and white braida, grimps 
and trimmings for white Goring dresses, and the gimps and other 
trimmings for “the million,” which are as pretty as they are 
cheap. In this department we observed quantities of additional 
hair or chignons, with frizettes, &c. 

Messrs. Milburn and Beeston are justly renowned for their glove 
trade. They keep almost every make of glove, from the cheapest 
to the best, the gant Alerandre and the gant Jacquard being among 
these. Beside kid gloves, silk, cotton, silk thread, and gauntlot 
gloves for ladies and children, neckties in crepe de chine, granite 
crépe, a leas soft material; ribbons, plain, faille, épingle, and corded; 
lingerie, and white skirting of every kind; velvets and velvet 
ribbon ; every material for dress making and bonnet trimming; and 
every kind of coloured, white, and black alpaca, mohair, poplin, 
and satin. 

Enough was seen, in our hasty glance, to induce us to repeat our 
visit to this enterprising house. 


THE CHANGE IN BONNETS. 


THE new fashions have, as we predicted, brought in the straw bon- 
nets, which, for Spring at least, bid fair to become favourites. The 
shape and style of straw bonnets is somewhat that of the calotte 
Bombe, which is still in vogue among hats. 

In visiting Messrs, Field and Sons’ we remark that the shape of 
the Belmont and Naples hatsisstillin great favour. The Toronto 
and Montreal are novelties, being higher and of a sharper conical 
form, resembling, although not exactly, the Pifferari hat worn 
in Paris by young ladies. In addition to their large stock of straw 
hats and bonnets, of every kind and class, Messra.Field have a large 
department entirely devoted to ladies’ and children’s trimmed hats 
aan bonnets. Among these, we notice a great prevalence of what 
is termed French mixture—that is to say, a mixture of two con- 
trasting colours, as brown and maize, pink and gold colour. The 
bonnets are very elegantly trimmed with crepe and gaze de Chine, 
and are distinguished for excellent taste. Particularly pretty are 
the hats for young ladies, which are graceful, yet simple enough 
to be worn by young girls. The same remarks apply to the hats, 
hoods, and bonneta prepared for infants and children. These vary 
in materials from the satin hood to the trimmed straw, including 
some supremely elegant Leghorn brims and other fancy kinds of 
hat. Every kind of material, including flowers for the trimming of 
hats and bonneta, is shown by Messrs. Field, and it is no little 
convenience to a customer in selecting their excellent straws to be 
able to choose trimmings for the same without quitting the pre- 
mises. Of the beauty, flexibility, and finish of Messrs. Field and 
Sons’ straws we have already spoken. At this house is shown a 
model of the straw bonnet of sixty years ago. If we consider the 
stride made by the straw trade within the last three or four months, 
we have every reason to believe that we may live to see this 
chapeau, curious as it seems to us, again in vogue, 


FANCY GOODS. 


Tur furore excited during the last year upon the subject of point 
lace has caused a revolution at the work-table, a kind of storm in 
a tea-cup. Needlework of the finest and most delicate class is 
taking the place of the now antique crochet, of the still revered 
Berlin work. Ever foremost in the fancy-work department, Messra. 
Hutton and Co., of Newgate-street, have introduced a novelty for 
antique point-lace workers, consisting of a series of boxes containing 
every essential for this work; and, at the same time, are showing 
an immense stock of fine tapestry work in old tent-stitch ; these, 
with the Bretonne work and the new braids, are the chief novel- 
ties, 

Every kind of Berlin and Andalusian wool, of eider yarn 
fleeces and fringings, worsteds, Berlin wool, and canvas is to be 
seen here, as well as a great variety of designs for braiding chil- 
dren’s dresses, ladies’ underclothing, &c. 

Space will not allow us to do more than direct attention to the 
eight large departments of the house of Messrs. Hutton and Co., 
but the sunshade and umbrella department require a special remark, 
The double-fold silk umbrella ia made in every quality, and is much 
approved. The silk is double at the folds where the umbrellas 
first wear out; the handles vary—Algerians, Paragon, Natural 
Paragon, and rich Ivory Butt, being the most admired. The twill 
silk umbrellas, “ half-guinea Paragon,” is made in Tonquin and 
Pimento sticks with Paragon frames. Sunshades for ladies are in 
brown glacé, shots, and all colours, with agate handles ; artridge 
and cane are used fcr lawn shades of the last style. Phe lawn 
sunshades are plain in green, Devon, pink and buff, striped black and 


white, fancy spot bordered, chéné and line-striped lawn in endless 
variety. The necessity for a cheap parasol to match the costumes 
now worn hag, without doubt, given a great impetus to this branch 
of the trade. For braids, plain and fancy fringes, cords, laces, and 
trimmings, this house will yield to none; and the designs for 
Spring dress-trimmings are so excellent as to make us wish to 
ifnatrats them in these pages. 


MILLINERY. 


Ir there be limits to most manufactures, there is certainly none to 
the art of the modiste. This very variety renders the description 
of these ephemeral creations of fashion difficult to particularize, 
and it is only by mentioning the leading designs that we can hope 
to givo an idea of the general style. At the house of Messrs. Law- 
rence and Bull, of Monkwell Street, there are six departments 
devoted to adornment of the head, among which we may name 
ladies’, girls’, and infants’ coloured and white felt hats, drese caps and 
coitfures, straw bonnets and hats, infants’ hoods and bonneta, and 
millinery bonnets par excellence. Messrs. Lawrence and Bull 
appear to study styles of chapeaur to suit all ages: thus we here 
see the bonnet suitable for elderly ladies as well as for younger 
dames. Black lace and richly coloured flowers are arranged upon 
@ most becoming “ .” Lace lappets as well as strings are 
added to this graceful bonnet. The gaze de Chine is largely employed 
by this house, as being lighter than the crepe de Chine, asis alas the 
tulle diamante in all colours, Head-dresses and coiffures of every 
kind, including of ribbon, velvet, and lace, with flowers,— 
these at most moderate prices. French copies are also extremely 
reasonable. To one special feature our attention is drawn—the 
paille de riz and chp ie and the excellent make and finish of the 
straws, which are all that can be desired. 


THE SKIRT TRADE. 


Amone the many industries created by the fashions of the 
period is that of the skirt trade. Some years ago this trade did 
not maintain a separate and distinct form; it has sprung suddenly 
into existence, with vigour and life enough to ensure a permanent 
footing, and has rapidly developed into a distinct branch of manu- 
facture. We are led to these remarks by a visit recently paid to 
the house of Messrs. Stephen Evans & Co., of Old Change, whose 
enormous stock of every class of skirts provee the correctness of our 
“notions,” as our American cousins say. The variety of skirts 
and jupons ia so great this season as to defy any attempt at descrip- 
tion. The leone skirts are white, tucked, floun and 
trimmed, and coloured print, mohair, satin cloth, and camlets 
variously trimmed. The patent woven plaiting is extensively used 
with embroidery for superior skirts: this and loose flounces form 
the newest mode in best goods. As an evidence of the energy dis- 
played in the skirt department of Mesers. Stephen Evans, we may 
mention their ‘‘ Album of Design,” which contains photographs of 
all the newest styles of skirts; the photographs are admirably exe- 
cuted, and the ides of utilizing the sun’s rays for this purpose is in 
every sense 8 bright one. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Ir is only by visiting first-class houses, like that of Mesara, 
Sharp, Perrin and Co., that one can form a just idea of the poai- 
tion taken by Englishmen in the manufacture and production of 
ards dress Phiep ahi or ‘ed the Aikantpeiis finish and perfection 
of needlework displayed in the under-clothi repared for little 
people: par eremple, a casual glance at a Pgs for 
children of two years old and upwards shows a hun modes, 
from the most simple to the most elaborate, of making up various 
fabrics. Children in England are not mere copies of their parents, 
their costumes forming a distinct branch of manufacture; and it is 
to houses like that of Messrs, Sharp, Perrin and Co. that we owe 
the superiority of our children’s clothing. The under-clothing 
departments, for both ladies and children, are filled with “ trea- 
sures of needlework,” as well as with plainer goods. In faet, it 
would be impossible to name an article required by ladies’ out- 
fitters that could not be obtained here, in any size, quality, or 
quantity. Clothing for boys is made of every size, and the style, 
quality, and finish of these cloth suits leaves nothing to be desired. 


AND WAREHOUSEMAN’S GAZETTE. 
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STRAWS. 


end mannered is as last number, the house of Messrs. Blundell, 
rothers, o! hange, possesses specialities in straws and shapes 
which are admirably adapted to the present modes. The gent 
demand for bonnets induced by a sudden change which has intro- 
duced crowns and curtains has caused great attention to be paid to 
the spring and summer straws, the novelty for the month being the 
deep fluted curtains in plain and fancy straws. This enterprising 
firm are just issuing their spring P sacs of designs; a most useful 
sheet for the trade, and which is forwarded on application. Leg- 
horn hats are in great favour. The Alpine Leghorn is in great de- 
mand from its effective shape when trimmed. Leghorn fats are 
also in favour, as are many styles of sun hats, 

Eeratum.—For “twilled shirtings,” read “ frilled skirts.”— 
MILLINER AND DaessMaAKER, March number. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“ Tux Patent Union Darnor ” is like the “Sewing Compen- 
dium,” but fitted forthe best Angola and Saxony mending, with 
the requisite needles. All these elegant little articles forthe work- 
table nn Oss confidently brought to the notice of ladies inall 
parts of the kingdom. 


Tar “ Ladies of the Period” have many advantages over their 
predecessors of “the Liew old days,” who were undoubtedly clever 
in plying the polished shaft, and they are much indebted, amongat 
other benevolent inventors, to Mesars, Westhead, of 49, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, for the introduction of many ornamental as well as 
useful articles. “The Patent Tape Casket” one of these, contains 
40 yards of tape of ditferent widths aad excellent quality, eo ar- 
ranged that any length can be used without opening the casket, 
the top of which is fitted with a pretty pin-cushion. We have 
also seen, from the same house, a nicely ornamented vase of tapes, 
each piece furnished with a slide, to obviate the necessity of 
pinning. Their“ Patent Ooabination Reel,” too, will be found a 
useful addition to a lady’s work-box. It is ingeniously con- 
structed so as to contain the needles of the size required by the 
thread. “The Patent Sewing Compendium” has a good sewing 
cotton, wound upon cardboards, with a receptacle at each end, 
one for needles, the other for pins, 


Tas.e Saswine tae stats or THE Exauisn Sirx Traps perween 1854 
anp 1868, Berogg AND AFTeR THE Frenca OommenciaL Treaty or 1860. 


Raw Silk... 
Thrown Silk... 


Manuf. Silks of 
all kinds from } 


1,979,242 |2,140,569 |3,051,271 | 7,481,807|10,795,452 
Europe only 


ring with 
him a paar eee present to the Queen, from the Maharajah éf 


Tue Duke or Edinburgh, on his return to England, will bri 


Cashmere, the work of 300 weavers, who have been e 

incessantly on the manufacture for three years. The admiration 
excited by the gift, which is said never to have been equalled in 
exquisiteness of texture, and to be unrivalled in beauty of design, 
is sadly alloyed by the fact that many of the weavers have lost 
their sight through the fineness of the work. Will our Queen, 
aware of this terrific sacrifice, venture to wear itP We venture to 
suggest, in the interest of our manufacturers, that it should be 
deposited in the textile fabric department of the India Museum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Caantes Coopge Amort’s Bankeruptcy.—On the 18th 
and 19th ult., at the Bankruptcy Court, before Mr. Registrar 
Spring-Rice, the first meeting of creditors took place under the 
failure of the bankrupt, who had carried on an extensive business 
aa a draper in St. Paul’s Churchyard, uader the style of Amott 
Brothers. The case originally came before the Court in the form 
of a petition for liquidation by arrangement, but at the first meet- 
ing the case was thrown into bankruptcy. The potitioning 
creditors were Messrs. Pawson and Co,, warehousemen, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, whose claim amounts to £8,840, against which they 
hold security valued at £6,000. The total debts are stated at 
£30,000, with aseets about £10,200. The trustee appointed was 
Mr. White, of King-street, public accountant; and Mr. Myer, of 
Wood-street, Mr. S. Evans, Old Change, and Mr. Pawson, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, were nominated as the committee of in- 
spection. Some discussion arose when the proof of Mesars, Pawson 
was put in, and the Registrar asked if the securities had been 

roperly valued. Mr. White, the trustee, said that they had, and 
he considered that £6,000 was beyond the value. They consisted of 
threo leases of different portions of the bankrupt’s premises, One 
of those had 14 years to rua, another had expired altogether, and 
the remaining one had only three or four years to run, . The matter 
had been inquired into at the ae of creditora, and they were 
satisfied that the utmost value had been allowed for the leases. 
Tho Registrar said as the matter had been fully before the 
creditors, and as the object of the law was to give them entire 


_ control, it only remained for him to admit the proof. The pre- 


limi statement of accounts, prepared by Mr. White, contains 
the following itims :—To_ unsecured creditors, £9,932; creditors 
holding security (£23,865, less value of security, £6,000), £17,865 ; 
rent, rates, &c., £2162.—total liabilities, £29,960, By stock, 
£9,410; book debta, £207; fixtures and utensils in trade, £651— 
total assets, £10,269, leaving a deficiency of £19,681. Mussrs. 
Lawrance and Co. are the solicitora under the proceedings; Mr. 
W. A. Plunkett appeared for the bankrupt. : 
Suit acarnst ARTIFICIAL Fiorists.—In the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, on the Ist ult., before Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart, the 
argument was concluded and ie ee pronounced in a suit insti- 
tuted by Messrs. Viol, Duflot, and Boetzel, who carry on business 
in the Rue Beauregard, Paris, as feather manufacturers, to restrain 
the defendants, Messrs. Fisher, who are artificial florists in Cripple- 
te, London, from infringing their patents for improvements 
in bleaching feathers. The patent, which is dated the 20th 
of November, 1865, was stated to be extremely valuable, 
there having been previously no known method of discharging the 
natural colour from dark ostrich or other feathers, and bleaching 
them so as to fit them for receiving dyes of such light tints as blue, 
or pink, or lavender, the naturally white ostrich feathers, which 
are worth £24 or £30 per lb., being, according to the plaintitls’ 
case, the only feathers which before their patent could be dyed in 
light colours. By their process Ltd took the common brown or 
dark-coloured ostrich, or other feathers, worth 12s. or 16s. per Ib. 
and after discharging the natural colour, and bleaching them, dye 
them in any light colour, and thus were enabled to produce at a 
very or price the feathers used to ornament ladies’ hats or 
bonnets. The specification of the patent stated that ‘‘the method 
furnishing the best result in the bleaching of feathers consists in 
steeping them in a weak solution of azotic acid, which contains 
chromate or bichromate of potash.” The epoctcancs stated also 
that “all kinds of salts and oxygenated or other acids” or alkalies, 
bag ee potash might be used according to the patented invention, 
and hence 8 perpetual injunction against the defendants was asked. 
The defendants disputed the novelty of the process and the validity 
of the patent, their principal objection to the latter being the 
insufficiency of the specification, and the wide and general claims 
it contains. The patent has already been the subject of litigation 
in France, where the plaintiffs have been successful. The Vice- 
Chancellor said that the plaintiffs’ case had failed. The objections 
to the specifications were many and insuperable; but it was only 
necessary to refer to one of them. The specification named many 
substances as applicable to the invention and to the processes 
ursued in wont it; those substances being described as “ all 
inds of salts, and oxygenated or other acids, or alkalies, soda or 
potash ; all of which might be employed either separately or simul- 
taneously.” It was well settled that a specification in which too 
general terms were employed was not good; for, by the wording 
“all kinds of salts,” the plaintiffs either meant to claim all as appli- 
cable to the process, whilst the evidence had shown some were not ; 
or they had intended to claim some only, and had used too general 
terms, It was unnecessary to ify other objections, for on that 
alone the case of the plaintiffs fai ‘ 
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TRADE REPORTS. 


Bt We shall be ob'iged for any accurate information from the various 
manufacturing centres that correspondents may consider useful 
to send us. Names must be affixed to all communications. 


MAncnester.—The market has continued somewhat dull; but 
the partial business done has not prevented a further decline, 
Inquiries havo been chiefly eriel 6 cloth and yarns suitable 
for Eastern markets. Both spinners and manufacturers continue 
to show a desire to keep up their contracts, and hitherto stocks 
have been kept down, and are not yet troublesome. There is so 
much cotton over-due, that the smallness of the atock creates little 
uneasiness or inconvenience, and the probability is that large 
arrivals might be followed by increased buying on the part of 
the trade. The larger estimates of the crop. which are now almost 
universally believed in, seem to have cioeied speculative ten- 
dencies, and consumers are less influenced by fears of fluctuations 
in the raw material than they were last year, The demand for 
export yarns still remain languid. Some business has been done 
jn water twist for China, and some moderate sales have been made 
ih 16's to 24's at 4d. per lb. below last week's rates. At this 
decline business has been possible, and thoso spinners who took 
a flat view of the market, and who are provided with cotton, have 
not hesitated to sell freely, Some spinnings are engaged for fully 
a month or six weeks in advance. Mule yarns for India remain 
tolerably firm. The tendency is downwards, but spinners have 
been able so far to resist much of a decline this week, and where 
they are prepared to give way a little more on their previous 
concessions, a fair business could be done, 40's are inquired for 
at a decline upon previous rates, but spinners have been reluctant 
to give way. The (terman buyers remain very much out of the 
market, and advices from the Continent are discouraging. Fine 
yarns, both single and twofold, remain dull, and the latter are 
depressed and very difficult to sell, In home-trade yarns there 
has been rather more doing, owing to spinners having submitted 
to prices which they had previously declined, 32's twist and 30's 
and 40's pincops are lower, but the sales made seem to have had 
4 rather steadving influence. A small business has been effected 
in yarns suitable for the Scotch market. Throstle yarns have 
been flat, both in warp and bundle, and prices are lower. 


Nottinaiam.—Buvers of lace and hosiery yarns are giving out 
their orders very sparingly. Prices, without being materially 
altered. tend in favour of buyers, more especially in the lowest 
qualities. Silks maintain their value; there is a moderate busi- 
ness doing, though the demand has fallen off considerably this 
year. In the warehouses there is a fair inquiry for cotton trim- 
mings, cluny edgings, and Valenciennes; orders are somewhat in 
arrear, the goods being of very slow production, The sill trade is 
jn a healthy state, and lace machinery has considerably enhanced 
in value. In some articles of cotton hosiery there is a keen com- 

etition, and prices are scarcely so firm as they have been. Several 

anches of the trade are in a languid condition. 


Huppersrieip.—There has been a slight improvement in the 
demand. Very general complaints are made that the orders given 
out for spring goods are not so large as might have been expected 
at this period of the year. Neat stripes, with mixture grounds in 
neutral shades chiefly, are now the favourite styles in favour of 
trouserings; although a fair proportion of plaids and checks are 
still selling. Better class unions in fashionable patterns are in 
pod request. The Bhippiig trade is quict, and the same may 

said of the local wool trade. 


| Dewsnery.—The markets and warehouses of the heavy woollen 
districts have been pretty well attended by buyers during the 
month. Some pretty good orders have been received from the 
Pid abnoaies of direct shipping-houses, and makers of seasonable 
fabrica are kept very well employed, as also are dyers and finishers. 
Large quantities of heavy woollens are being nade to stock in 
anticipation of a brisk home and Continental trade. The makes 
in demand are principally of the reversible, president, nap, and 
witney clas, and a few Devons meet with purchasers. A tew good 
pilots are in demand at steady quotations, and seals are sought 
after. There is but little business doing with Irish buyers. 
Americans haye operated freely. Complaints about the dormant 
state of the blanket market are becoming more frequent. Dutch 
and Scotch carpets are in better demand, and slightly advanced 
rates are obtained for neat patterns. There is but little doing in 
carriage or other rugs. Reversible lining makers are moderately 
engaged. Cloth and other oils are quoted as rather dearer than 
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last week. Cotton warps are not quotably altered, but tend to ® 
decline, ‘here has been a little more inquiry for wools euitable 
for local purposes. Colonials are easier to dispose of; prices have 
toned down a little, and users having lessened their stocks have 
been more cheerful in their purchases. English broke and noi 
wools are steady at late rates. Dark and mixed munyo 1s im 
request; other sorts are unaltered. In shoddy there is no alteration 
to note. 


BarnsLey.—The linen trade continues without much alteration, 
although in several instances there is a little better demand for 
ordinury domestic goods. The business duing in plain and fancy 
drills and damasks for exportation is very quiet. Cuba and the 
South American provinces have been amongst our best customera 
for drilla, but in the present unsettled state of those parts but few 
orders come from Nein: Spain is another quarter to which 8 
large quantity of drills and damasks has been sent. The trade 
to the United States is comparatively trilling, compared with 
what it has been. Some home orders for huckabacks, carpetinzs, 
and similar goods have been sent in, but they are of only limite 
extent. Line and tow yarns continue in moderate demand, with- 
out any alteration in prices. 


Livernvoor Corton Marxet.—The cotton market continues 
depressed, and, owing to moderate arrivals, have further declined 
for almost every description, In Sea Island the business has been 
yery trifling, and prices favour the buyer. American has fallen 
2d. per Ib, in the middle, and 4d. in the lower vrades, New York 
advices to the 10th inst. quote middling Upland, 215. costing, to 
sell in Liverpool, 11}d. per Ib., by steamer. Brazil has been in 
moderate demand, and quotations are generally jd. per lb. lower. 
Exyptian continues very depressed and irregular in price, the 
general decline being fully gd. to 4d. per Ib. In East Indian 
the transactions have again been on @ Very moderate scale, 
at a further decline, averaging about jd. in Surat, and 2d. to 
fd. in Madras and Beneal, The transactions to arrive continue 
numerous, and at declining rates. The latest quotations are :— 
American, basis of middling, from any port, February-March 
shipment, per steamer, 10 1]1-16d; March-April and April-May, 
103d.; New Orleans, ship named, 1ld.; Mobile, ship named, 
10jd.; Savannah, ship named and due, 10}d.; low middling, 
Texas, shipping or shipped, 103d. ; ship named, 10}d.; Dhollera, 
fair new merchants, rae Cape, April-May shipment, 8 13-16d, 
83d.; Oomrawuttee, fair new merc hants, via Cape, January-Feb- 
ruary shipment, 9gd. 5 February-March, March-April, 9d. per lb. 
The gales of the week, including forwarded, amounted to 46,320 
bales, of which 2.030 are on speculation, and 4,900 declared for 
export, leaving 38,440 bales to the trade. 


Loxpon Stik Trape.—The extent of business done has not 
been very large, but consumption progresses at the fullest rate of 
the last few years, and stocks threaten to become really small 
before the end of the season. Hence there has been more or less 

eneral disposition to purchase, and both importers and dealers 
ave been enabled to establish a further advance in prices—in 
many cases to the extent of 1s, per lb.—chiefly in lower and good 
medium classes of China silk. Japan silk has shared to some 
little extent in the improved demand, but deliveries do not show 
that thus far it enters more largely into consumption. In Canton 
silk thero has been very little advance, large arrivals keeping 
ad in check, although the deliveries continue very good. In 

sngal ailk matters look fairly well—unfortunately the full occu- 
pation of the mills prevents it going freely into consumption, but 
the deliveries are fairly equal to the importation. The holders 
of the new arrivals are looking for improved prices, hence our 
altered quotations, although at thesb rates it is only s:owly taken. 
In China the stock was moderate, and prices were advancing. 


From Japan the figures indicate diminished settlementa this 
season. Prices were so high that little could be done. In Bengal 


ailk the best filatures only have been in good demand, but prices 
are generally higher. In Kuropean silk there is little taken for 
this market. Rates are very firm. 


Tur Lyons Sink Trapr.—Great animation hag prevailed; 
almost all articles have been in demand, and the effect has been 
felt on the principal markets of production, which were somewhat 
behind this one. The result is a decided rise of from 2f. to 4f. on 
the various classes of goods. This movement appears natural, if 
account is tnken of the excellent state of consumption, and the 
deficit reported in the importations from the extreme East, and 
the ecarcity which begins to be felt in ordinary goods. From 
Marseilles, also, much activity is reported in cocoons, with ad- 
vanced prices, All circumstances tend to an advance ingquotations. 


AND 
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Transactions in tissues here have been animated and well main- 
tained. Paris, which, during some months, has seemed quite 
indisposed to purchase, appears about to become re-animated; it 
mocepta with a good grace the spring goods, and that circumstance 
is always a favourable symptom. Manufacturers look to a con- 
siderable revival during the present month and April. Those 
hopes are based on the orders, which commence to arrive in some 

uantity, on the almost certain maintenance of the rise, and on 

e smallness of stocks. Expectations are also entertained on the 
side of America, where the premium on gold has fallen ; it oscillates 
at this moment between 15 and 16 per cent. Some articles are 
getting scarce; Italian spun goods have been bought up; Chinese 
raw and weft have been ely dealt in. Secondary merchandise, 
which has been s0 long neglected, is at length regaining its lost 
ground. Lastly, a sort of general revival has appeared on all the 
markets, especially that of London, for Chinese produce. This 
satisfactory condition tnust certainly be attributed, in a great 
measure, to an apparent revival of confidence. The excellent 
policy of the Ministry, favourably received by the commercial 
and manufacturing world, undoubtedly acts on business, and public 
confidence in general is becoming re-established. On the other 
hand, it is eval true that the more or less well-founded appre- 
hensions with which the approaching silk season is regarded 
stimulate speculation. Hitherto the fears entertained have been 
founded on the fact that the importation of eggs has been less 
than usual, morning. being known of their present condition. As 
to manufactures, the lower qualities of tissues, which had been 
neglected for the richer, are assuming a certain degree of favour; 
and, in fact, it would not be surprising if a dearth were to be felt, 
80 small is the available stock, and so great would be the difficulty 
of supplying the deficiency of hand-labour. 
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BXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND, 


From January 15th to February 12th, 1870, 


& £ 2 
Apparel seve we [11,504 | 18,457 | 4,118] 1,908 | 16,548 | 52,530) 
Blenkets °° 1.3. | 8.093 | 4,687 | 67 4296 | 14'379 
Cordage and Twine .. we 1,485 1” 855 154 8,873 
Oottons—plain, oe 

» cmprinted .. 

» Coloured .. 36.694 | 10,617 | 2,080 | 1,081 | 8,236 39,658 
Cottons and Woollens 8,196 | 1,971 20 787 98} 6,033 
Cotton and Linen Shirts... 384 10% 381 275 429 1,514 
Cotton & Cambric Ben 

kerchiefs .. 38 as 68 189 290 
Carpetsand Rugs .... 1,019 958 | 1,092 89 | Lou) 3,419 
Canvas... .. wwe 668 | 1,567 473 os 1,119 | 8,27 
Covers and Counterpanes.. 98 237 57 oe 153 595 
Flannels oe es vs 8,212 | 5,263 | 1,013 397 | 2,950 | 12.835 
Hosiery oi oe oe 2,596 | 1,839 71 441 | 2,023 6,575 
Haberdashery ee eae 22,145 | 10,297 | 2,095 | 2,857 | 8,701 | 40,695 
Hats and Caps ae 8,937 | 5,606 4 622 | 1,920] 12,591 
Linens .. oe oe o 4.49% | 3,719 | 1,086 915 890 0,364 
Maslins ea ve Pe 120 Ll 30 8 21 300 
Millinery oo oe oe 7,204 | 1,456 706 875 470 | 10,211 
Oilcloth oe os o 76L 2738 234 16 118 | 1,407 
Ribbons a ee os 1,010 45 100 227 40 1,422 
Shawle.. ae vs ‘6 4i7 oe 108 i 596 1,042 
Silks and Velvets .. aa 2,078 7198 wa 17 180 3,071 
Stika, Cottons, and Woollens 643 90 es os a's 133 
Sewing Thread ate ie 583 a 84 oe on 616 
Umbrellas... a a 412 51 oe 109 49 | 1,071 
Upholstery and Furnitare.. 3 527 649 622 ll4 | 8588] 85: 
Woollens and Worstads_ .. 16.886 | 5,707) 9°81 | 1,242 | 2570 | 29,106 

IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
From December 4th to December 24th, 1869. 
parel .. a ry oe o o «. £1,791 
frre and Sacks se - 2877 
a ae a be e ae oe oe ar 
arpetsand Rugs .; .. oe 
Caps and Hats.. ne ae sa oo a «= 2532 
Cordage and Twine .. oe oe oe e oe 719 
sia om oe ory a oe ae oe o sh cae 
rapery . ae ‘ . . ae we 85, 
Felt 25 . . . de oe se 187 
Floor Cloth . ae . or oe oe ‘e 480 
Matting .. “s ae oo ee we Ss 
Sewing Machines ae 598 x 


Woollens ww cece te ae BS 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MELBOURNE 


During the Month of November, 1869, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1868, 


Nov. 1868. Nov. 1869. 

Apparel and Slops £12,061 6,109 
Chicas eee oer se dee 682°... 1,393 
Carpeting 2,462... 2,990 
Cordage ee eee dos bee owt. 444 a 517 
Cottons ... oe ous we £27,539... 18,822 

rapery ... tee wee eae 47 5.022 
Haberdashery... as 7,592 5,207 
Hats, Caps and Bonnets... 4,269 4.402 
Hosiery Lee ass 56943. 2,620 

ineng we 4036... 2,715 
Mats ard Rugs . is 355 402 
Millinery ane sab ive ase 1,875 eee 2,992 
Oileloths ... eee tea aa 19 ain 86 
Bilke ae ote tee Ae 7,100 ... 5,149 
Loti vey TD ese alr a rs 
U bac eee ada 
Werllons?,. aes wee .. 29,076 21,208 


WOOL REPORT. 


VICTORIA. 


During the month 17 auction sales have been held, the quantity 
eatalogued being 24,510 bales, of which about 18,000 bales have 
been sold. Prices continued firm, at the rates quoted in our last 

until the artival of the English mail on the 22nd. inst., 

when the advices received had the effect of causing an easier tone in 
the market. It seems rather an anomaly that the news of an advance 
of 4d. per pound in the London November gales should cause a corre- 
nding decline here, yet such is the fact ; and it is easily accounted 
for—the buyers having been operating in the expectation that con- 
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siderably higher rates would be established in England. It appears 
to have been generally anticipated that the November series of 
sales would rule at from 1d. to 2d. per Ib. over September rates, 
consequently the late telegrams indicating such a comparativel 
insignificant advance have caused considerable disappointment. 
better class of wools has been offered during the t few weeks, 
the Western clips having come forward in their sists goed condition, 
thus maintaining the high reputation they have acquired. For 
these wools competition has been spirited, the prices obtained 
ranging up to 22d. per pound, which figure was obtained for one 
lot of 268 bales, from the Glenisla station. We are glad to notice 
that the system of washing with hot water and spouts has been 
carried out with greater discrimination in most of these lots, few 
of them having that harsh and dry appearance so much deprecated 
by the English buyers, as evidenced by the ruinously low prices 
which clips got up in this manner have realised in the London 
market. Nearly all the lots we have seen have a soft yolky feel, 
besides being clean and bright, and generally in better order than 
usuaL—(MxLBOURNE, Jan. 3, 1870.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


During the last two or three weeks the pressure from the 
southern and western districts has been greatly in excess of the 
facilities fur transmission afforded by our railways, although from 
600 to 700 bales have been for some time past daily brought to 
Sydney. The coasting and intercolonial steamers have also 
brought full cargoes, so that, on the whole, buyers have now an 
ample choice of parcels, although many growers prefer the alter- 
native of the final market for their produce. Markets for wools 
during the month have been very steady, showing no material alte- 
ration in quotations.—(Sypnry, Dec. 81, 1869.) 


QUEENSLAND. 


Generally the wool of this season is clean and well got up. In 
addition to the hot water washing process, we hear that the shee 
are to be combed and brushed by machinery—in fact, shampooed. 
It is now found that owing to the prevalence of burr in wool of 
the best kind, the latter is depreciated from one Id. to 6d. 

r pound. To get rid of the burr the shampooing is to be tried 

yy steam next season. It was tried by hand-labour during the 

past shearing, and was found to answer admirably. The sheep is 
thrown on its back, and turned as required, in order to undergo 
the combing process, which effectually takes away nearly all the 
burr.—(Baisbanrk, Dec. 23, 1860.) 


A Corton Sprxnen’s Fortunr.—The will of the late Mr. 
Thomas Fielden, of Fielden Brothers, cotton spinners, manufac- 
turers, &c., Todmorden, has been proved at Manchester. The per- 
sonalty was sworn under £1,300,000; and the bulk of it will fall 
to his nephews. 

Messrs. RYLAND AND Sons, of Manchester, (London house, 
56a, Wood Street,) are exceedingly busy at the present time with their 
calicoes. The average quantity of grey calico alone manufactured 
by them every week is about 12,000 pieces, which are used 
used extensively in the home and colonial markets. The highest 
class of cotton is used in manufacturing these calicoes, which fact 
can be easily testified by a visit to their establishment ; and indeed 
the demand for this article has become so great, that at the present 
time they have booked a large number of orders in advance 
which are yet unexecuted. We have received from thia house a 
specimen reel of black cotton, which retails at 1d., consisting of 
170 yards, to which we can award “ honourable mention.” 


Friax Sprynine.—A return prepared by the Inspector of Fac- 
tories shows, with regard to factories for flax-spinning and the 
weaving of linen fabrics and fabrics mixed with linen, that there 
were at a recent date, which is not precisely named, 902,044 spin- 
ning spindles at work in Ireland, and 61,366 idle; and 12,415 

ower-looms at work, and 2,529 idle. InGreat Britain the num- 
rs are 572,900 spinning spindles at work, and 100,798 idle; and 
17,472 power-looms at work, and 2,529 idle. The extensions in 
rogress comprise 2008 spinning spindles in Ireland, and 690 power- 
coms; in Great Britain 1,318 spinning spindles, and 755 power- 
looms. 

ProspKcTIVE OUTLET FoR MANUFACTURES.—The Hong Kong 
Chamber of Commerce is organizing an independent commercial 
exploration of the West River, which will form an important step 
towards the opening of the south-west part of China. 


ee eee 


The Fondon Gazette. 


ENGLAND.—BANKRUPTS. 


William Sprout Burnett, draper, Hammersmith. James Pallet Elliot, 
hosier, Tamworth, Warwickshire. Edwin and Joseph Hopkinson Gale, 
woollen manufacturers, Batley, Yorkshire. Andrew Mc Kerrow, draper, 
Southainpton. John Seigmund Rosenthal, yarn manufacturer, Brad- 
ford. James Rawkins, hosier, Holborn-hill. Robert Bulkeley Orton 
Webster, draper, Kingston. 

IRELAND.—BANKRUPTS. 


James Pettigrew, draper, Wexford, Wexford Co. John C. Gordon, 
woollen-draper, Newry, Down Co. David Hennessey, draper, Newry, 
Down Co. Bernard Mo Anoye, linen manufacturer, Derryclose, Antrim 
Co. Philip Brady, draper, Ballinamore, Leitrim Co. 


ENGLAND.—DIVIDENDS. 


James Redgate, lace manufacturer, Sneinton, Notts., 2nd div., 3d, 
any Monday; Harris, Low-pavement, Nottingham. Joseph Warburton, 
ribbon manufacturer, Cheapside and Coventry, Ist div., 7s. 74d., April 
4th ; Paget, 22, Basinghall-street. Thomas Cheetham, Thomas [hornley’ 
and Thomas Lomas Ingle, hosiers, Basford, Notte. 4th div., 6d., an 
Monday; Harris, Low-pavement, Nottingham. Jobn Pollitt, P 
Mills, Heywood, Lancashire, cotton spinner, first div. of 3s. (on new 
proofs), and second of 33d. 


SCOTLAND.—DIVIDENDS UNDER SEQUESTRATION. 


Lobban & Co., drapers, Nairn, second and final; Mitchell and Wat- 
son's, 4, National Bank Buildings, Queen-street, Glasgow. Jobn Sband, 
Glasgow and Paisley, equalising, and second and final; Thomson's and 
Johnston's, 70, George-street, Glasgow. 


ENGLAND.—PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Thomas Entwisle, & Co., calico printers, Manchester. Dawson and 
Hanmer, cotton agents, Manchester. 8. L. Halliwell, and Bros., cotton 
spinners, Saddleworth, Yorkshire. William and Jonathan Openshaw, 
woollen manufacturers, Manchester and Bury; as regards John H. 
Openshaw. Nettleton and Evers, trading as William Nettleton & Co,, 
linen merchants; and John Evers & Co., commission agents, 
Anderson and Clarke, trading as Greaves & Co., miiliners, Blackfriars. 
Birtill and Rickham, woullen merchants, Manchester. Bradshaw and 
Standing, drapers, Lancashire. Crompton and White, cotton manu- 
facturers, Worsley, Lancashire and Manchester. Evans and King, 
mantle manufacturers, Little Trinity Lane, London, H. Holmes and 
J. Marsh, Prickleden, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manufacturers, 
Yorkshire. Mark Spencer & Thomas Henry Spencer, ribbon manufacturers, 
Coventry. Thomas Cooper, James Lanyon, and George Cooper, Man- 
chester; so far as regards Thomas Cooper. Jobn Joseph Bentley and 
Jobn William Critchlow, silk manufacturers, Leek, Staffordshire. Jobn 
Haworth & Son, cotton spinners, Turton, Lancashire. Heyworth and 
Butterworth, cotton dealers, Rochdale. John and William Hirst, yarn 
spinners, Morecroft-hill, neer Holmfirth. Lund and Sharples, linec- 
yarn merchants, Manchester. Partington and Woodman, trimming 
manufacturers, Bread-street, London; as regards Aubrey Woodman. 
Price and Brown, drapers, Leominster. J. and T. Roberts, dra 
Islington. J. W. Wheelwright & Co., cotton spinners, Soyland, Halifax. 
Wood and Goodson, drapers, Armley, Leeds. Armitage and Middleton, 
cotton manufacturers, Pendleton, Lancashire. Hartley and Shaw, cotton 
manufacturers, Burnley, Lancashire. Fairbourn and Viokers, linen 
drapers, Huddersfield. 


IRELAND.—PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 
William Philpot & Sons, drapers, Arklow, Wicklow Co., and Garey, 
. Wexford. 
SCOTLAND.—PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Robertson & Co., straw-hat manufacturers, Glasgow. Stirling and 
Blyth, drapers, Hawick. 


Strxworms’ Eces anv Cocoons.—The trade of France is 
considerable in the eggs and cocoona of the silkworm. In 1809 the 
total value of eggsimported for home use was 11,956,000f., received 
as follows :—From Japan, 9,436,000f.; Egypt, 1,232,000. ; China, 
460,000f. The total value of cocoons was 39,366,195f. From 
Turkey, 19,505,400f.; Italy, 5,851,620f.; United Kingdom, 
2,236,650f.; China, 1,647,490f.; Greece, 1,242,505f The total 
export of egga of French produce was 3,378,700f.; being 
chiefly to Italy, 3,183,351f. ; of cocoons it was 8,306,731., as fol- 
lows:—to Italy, 2,657,333f.; to Switzerland, 5,321,867f. The 
comparative import of eggs was for 1867, 11,325,000f.; 1868, 
29,751,000f.; 1869, 11,956,000f. Of cocoons for 1867, 27,230,786£ ; 
1868, 43,879,668f.; 1869, 39,366,195f The whole import and ex- 
Fert trade may be taken in our money for, 1867, at £2,600,620; 

868, at £3,331,127 ; 1869, at £2,520,300. 
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NEW STYLES AND 


i hae Longchamps race-course is now the place of rendezvous 

of la fleur des pois of Parisian society, and it is in the 
enceinte du pesage (the weighing inclosure) at the Bois de 
Boulogne, that the newest and most tasteful toilets are to be 
seen during this 


period ofthe Spring 
races. 
Some of the 


most elegant cos- 
tumes are made of 
crépe de chine, and 
silk of the same 
tint. 

For instance, an 
under skirt of light 
green poult de soie, 
trimmed round the 
bottom with a deep 
fluting, and over 
this a gracefully 
draped tunic of 
crépe de chine of 
same colour, edged 
with crimped silk 
fringe. An under 
bodice of silk is 
plain, and cut low 
andsquare in front; 
it is trimmed with 
crape ruches. There 
are wide Duchesse 
sleeves of crape,and 
tight under ones of 
silk. All the ruches 
and trimmings are 
edged with silk 
fringe. A crape 
scarf fastened at 
the side, a [Odal- 
isque,completes the 
dress. The chapeau 
is of crépe de chine 
to correspond ; it 
is trimmed with an 
aigrette of white 


COMING FASHIONS. 


simulating sprigs of lilac blossoms. Upon the silk bodice 
there is a drapery of crape, fastened on with crossway bands 
of silk, and ornamented with similar fringe. The large 
Oriental sleeves, trimmed to correspond, show under-sleeves 
of silk. The bon- 
net, of violine silk 
and crape, like the 
dress, is ornamen- 
ted with rose of 
Oapoul, white, 
tinged with green. 
Draperies @ chdle, 
that is, with points 
like those of a 
shawl, are very 
fashionable in light 
materials over silk 
dresses. They are 
made of grenadine, 
gauze, barége, but 
more especially 
crépe de laine—a 
tissue much in 
vogue, and imita- 
ting the real crépe 
de chine. It is 
an extremely beau- 
tiful, light, and 
glossy — material, 
produced in all 
pretty soft shades, 
and looks exceed- 
ingly well in the 
folds and draperies 
of the complete 
modern costume. 
The chief differ- 
ences to be noted 
between the cos- 
tumes of last year 
and those of the 
present season are 
these: the confec- 
tion, paletot, casa- 
que, mantle, or 


and greenish lilac, what-not, is much 
with foliage. shorter; the second 
Another costume ; No. 38.—Watxine TotLets. skirt also is very 


is of violine faille 
silk, the skirt trim- 
med with ruches, fringed out at the edges, and with cross- 
way bands piped with satin; a second skirt is of violine 
crépe de chine; it is edged round with a very rich fringe, 


short; it forms the 
panier at the back, 
and remains open in front. Flutings are preferred to 
gathered flounces, and ruches are cither edged with fringe 
or fringed out at the edge. 
K 
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The mantelet @ chile is the new modification of the Metter- 
nich. Like the latter, it is fastened to the waist by a band 
passed through slits, so as to form wide open sleeves with the 
side-pieces, but, unlike last year’s model, it is pointed both in 
front and at the back, and draped like a shawl. 

Among other new models, we notice the Bettiner, a very 
short loose paletét, slit open in the middle of the back and at 
the sides, and with pagoda sleeves. 

The Gisella, a small circular, trimmed round with a flounce, 
and having a small hood trimmed with lace. 

The Stella, a casaque open in front, heart-shaped, and crossed 
over so that the points come out again beyond the mantle on 
either side. This is generally trimmed with lace. ‘There is 
a band, with a large sash bow at the back. Loose sleeves 
a l’Orientale. 

The Ruy Blas, also a casaque, but rather longer than the 
preceding. The trimmings, flutings, or ruches, with long lace 
or fringe edges, simulate an open jacket or habit in front, 
while the front pieces form a gilet with basques. At the back 
there are small square pleated basques, and the skirt of the 
casaque is moderately puffed out and prettily draped under 
these basques ; in front it remains open like a tunic. Louis 
XV. sleeves, cut square, and open at the bottom, and much 
trimmed, to correspond with the style of the mantle. 

Besides these, there are small paletéts, or rather jackets 
without sleeves, but merely epaulettes of Chantilly or guipure. 
These are made of cashmere or silk, and trimmed with lace. 
They are fitted to the figure with a waistband. 

Fichus also are worn, either of the materials of the dress, 
or of black silk, or again, which may be recommended as the 
prettier style, of clear white muslin, trimmed with embroidery 
and lace. 

Jacket bodies are quite come back into fashion again, but 
sans exclusion of round waists. Bodies with points are also 
in favour once more, so that every lady may choose for herself 
what best suits her figure. Almost all dressy toilets are 
made with a bodice open in front, either in a pointed or 
square shape, and the great luxe of modern toilets is the 
claborate chemisette, fully trimmed with embroidery and lace. 

Never, indeed, were the triumphs of our lingeries so great 
as this year. The plain linen collur is quite given up. In 
these days there is an end to simplicity, the merest morning 
toilet is now adorned with frill and ruching of dainty Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

The flowing peignoirs—in winter of soft quilted cashmere, 
in summer of clear muslin trimmed with Valenciennes and 
bows of coloured ribbon—are things essentially French, and 
they are veritably charming. The French lady will wear 
her costume de matinée in perfect style, and all beautifully 
matched, from the coquettish little cap to the dainty fairy 
slipper, and including the smallest details of trimmings, rib- 
bons, ruches, or pipings. In this way there is a very large 
business to be done by English houses, if they can get 
public taste directed properly through the magazines which 
are received in society—such as the ‘“ Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic Magazine,” and others. 

In robes de chambre, we have seen a pretty new model. 
The dress is made princess fashion, but fitted in at the waist, 
and with a postillion basque at the back, while in the front it 
is trimmed all the way down with cross-way bands and small 
bows. The model was of pearl grey toile de laine. The 
cross-way bands and bows of the same material were all piped 
round with cerise-coloured silk, and the basque and waist- 
band were piped to correspond. This would also look very 
pretty, with a blue or mauve trimming. 

For the summer, the robe de chambre, or matinée as it is 
now called, is of white cambric muslin over the pink or mauve 
silk ; strips of insertion edged with lace, take the place of the 
cross-way bands above described, Valenciennes lace edging 
that of the pipings, and the bows are of ribbon to match with 
the silk lining. The coiffure cap is a ruched lace diadem with 
lappets at the back, and a bow of ribbon at the side; the silk 


slippers are covered with guipure d'art, and have high Louis 
XV. heels. 

A number of models in bonnets have appeared with the 
Easter season. Among these, some are larger than others, 
some have crown, border, and curtain—the complete bonnet 
in fact; others have crown and border only, but all are ex- 
tremely high, the whole of the trimming being placed at the 
top. Milliners should take note of the following :— 

A Gabriélle bonnet of white crépe de chine, with border 
raised into a diadem, with a torsade of green ribbon round it, 
and a bow of the same ribbon at the side. A panache of 
white and green feathers towers above the diadem ; drapery of 
crape forms the crown and is continued into fringed lappets. 

A turban bonnet of crépe de chine forming a torsade in 
front, with large bow and fringed ends at the side; a large 
Argus butterfly and a blue curled feather are placed in front. 

A Directoire bonnet, with large crown of puffed black tulle, 
and a double quilling of Chantilly lace, and loop of black 
faille ribbon in front. At the side a bouquet of red pop- 
pies and wild oats is fastened with a bow of the same black 
ribbon. A fall of Chantilly lace forms a curtain at the back. 

Another bonnet of the same shape, of black lace and faille, 
ornamented with a spray of elder blossoms and berries, and 
one large common rose. Curtain and lappets of black lace, 
and strings of black faille. 

A Nice bonnet, of Brussels straw. The crown is raised and 
the border quite flat. A torsade of blue velvet divides border 
from crown, A bunch of white Guelder roses tinged with 
green is placed just in the centre of the border ; strings of 
blue velvet. 

And a Bourbonnaise Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with a 
torsade of black velvet, and a lunch of field-flowers mixed 
with wheat-ears. 

Straw bonnets are mostly made of a very round shape, 
while those of tulle have a more definite crown and border, 
having, indeed, a sort of under cap formed of a double lace 
ruching. All are, as I said just now, exceedingly high, the 
ornament of feathers or flowers being placed on the very top 
and in the centre of the chapeau. 

Hats are also very high, and so are caps and all modern 
coiffures. This comes of the way in which the hair is worn, 
raised off and high at the back of the head, from which it 
droops down in the neck. Rouleaux and smooth braids of 
hair are now coming into fashion again, while plaits have be- 
come so generally imitated in common false chignons that 
ladies have become rather disgusted with them. 


(Later from Paris.) 


The costumes of the demi-season are completed by a long 
pelerine which forms long loose sleeves ; it is still too cold 
altogether to dispense with a jacket of some kind. Whatever 
its shape, the material is in most cases the same as the dress: 
jackets of thin cloth formerly in vogue have not remained 
in favour. Independent outer garments made this spring 
are of double black cashmere, trimmed with poult de soie, 
satin, or fringe. The paletot, half-tight, with long sleeves, 
and the short Macfarlane (Inverness cape) are the two 
forms preferred by our élégantes. Sometimes these cash- 
mere jackets are ornamented with coloured silk embroidery, 
which gives them a genuine air of distinction. 

Ladies ought to be surpassingly pretty this new season. 
They will have charming bonnets offered them, sitting 
gracefully to the face ; tunics harmoniously draped, which 
give an exquisite grace to the figure; petticoats ornamented 
at bottom with an endless variety of fringed ruches; and 
pleated or gathered flounces ; their corsages will be open in 
shawl form, and trimmed with white lace or muslin pleatings 
so becoming to the complexion; lace frills down the middle 
of dresses, and ruffles falling gracefully over the hand. To 
end with the Louis XV. heels and the Medici bows, ladies 
have feet to show, which poets may use as a theme, and 
Atalanta herself envy. 
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N the way of mantles, both neglijés and for the spring 
season, they are making at the establishment of MM. Laur 
small white cloth paletots trimmed with coloured velvet, and 
the paletots will be amongst the taking novelties of the season. 
Some are trimmed all round with a narrow biais of coloured 
velvet, others have simply a collar with large revers in velvet, 
and a deep trimming on the sleeves. The form of these pale- 
tots is straight and rather long in front, and gored at the 
back. A great many mantles in poult de sote are worn at this 
moment ; they complete the spring costume agreeably, and 
can worn very well over train-shaped dresses 
as well as over the short costumes. Amongst the newest 
models not yet out, but which are likely to be a great 
success this season, we must mention the Adonis paletot, 
half-fitting, trimmed with three superposed biaiscs of satin 
and black guipure ; sleeves in the new shape, with the same 
trimming. 

The paletot Bijou, tight-fitting behind, and straight in 
front. It is trimmed with a deep guipure over a cut-out 
flounce in violet taffetas, forming a Medicis collarette, with 
double jabot in front; this little mantle is exceedingly 
elegant. 

The Faustine, a half-fitting paletot, with jabot Louis XV. 
in black guipure, with a biais in pow? de soie, bordered with 
satin. 

A negligé jacket in cachemiré double, trimmed with a ruche 
in poult de soie, satin biais, and fringe. 

A pretty mantle in silk grenadine, without sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. Wide black lace with scalloped edges, or shell- 
shaped, forms a jabot infront. A pretty model for a robe de 
chambre is in black double cachemire, trimmed with rich em- 
broidery in coloured silks. This robe de chambre is lined 
with red silk, and is worn loose or else drawn in round the 
waist with a belt, covered with coloured embroidery. 

Also at the same establishment of MM. Laur we have seen 
very elegant sorties de bal ; they are generally made in white 
cachemire with large hanging sleeves and a pelerine or capu- 
chon. They are trimmed with a biais of satin, rucke, and 
rich fringe. 

Just at present many hats and bonnets are being worn in 
rice straw, raw rice straw, and Belgian straw. Some of the 
newest forms from the maison Chawmonot, it will be useful for 
English milliners to know. In round hats, there is the 
Therese, exactly after the Louis XV. style. It is very striking 
in form, with its little crown very much raised and pointed, 
aud produces, at the same time, the most coquettish effect 
imaginable; it is trimmed with a pouf of lace, and with 
a long rolled scarf in donna Maria gauze, or in crépe de 
chine. 

The Nice hat, adopted by a great many of the first 
maisons de modes in Paris, is charming in effect. L’ Incroyable, 
with the brims turned up on both sides, is very pretty when 
trimmed with velvet and feathers, or with a garland of 
flowers. 

In the way of bonnets, the Fanchon Vizot, with a very 
small crown and turned-up brim. Then, the chapeau complet, 
composed of the brim and crown with straight or waved cur- 
tain. Amongst the hats we must not omit to mention the 
Lelia, of an oval form, and slightly turned up at each side ; 
this last is to be preferred for those ladies who prefer distinc- 
tion to originality. 

There is a great variety of new costumes, dresses, and 
mantles from MM. Jourdan and Aubry. 

A very successful novelty is found in the little vests or 
jackets for the house, made in various forms, of black cache- 
mire, embroidered in coloured silk. The confections in wool, 
knit by machinery, are very light in tissue but warm ; they are 


useful for throwing over the shoulders in a carriage, or for 
coming out of the theatre, or for the evening in the garden. 
These confections are made in the form of a short mantle with 
a hood, or in circulars of different forms, and are trimmed 
with a deep woollen fringe. The hood is separate, and can be 
put on or off at pleasure. More dressy confections are in 
poult desoie, trimmed with a biais, a ruche and guipure. 
Guipure, as we have often noted, is very fashionable this 
season ; it is put upon almost all elegant mantles and jackets. 
The same is to be said of all kinds of lace. 

Amongst the newest short costumes are those in unbleached 
foulard, formed of an under skirt, trimmed with a deep biais, 
ornamented with bands of English embroidery. 

Tunic open in front and coquettishly raised at the sides and 
back; same trimming of English embroidery. 

Corsage with postillion basques behind and vest in front ; 
the same trimming that is on the dress is made to ornament 
the corsage and sleeves. English embroidery employed as 
trimming for costumes is to be considered as one of the 
novelties of the season. 

A dressy toilette in black silk grenadine, has a long 
train skirt, with deep flounce, arranged in large open pleats, 
long tunic trimmed with a profusion of ruches of grenadine 
and black lace ; it is draped in front en tablier, and raised in 
a pouf behind. Corsage with a high collarette Medicis, ter- 
minating in front in adouble jabot. 

Two further new toilettes we describe. The first is com- 
posed of a train-shaped shirt in poult de soie of the new colour, 
“dried pea,” trimmed with a deep flounce surmounted by a 
thick shell-shaped, or scalloped ruche; long tunic in cache- 
mire of the same colour, open in front en redingote, and 
raised at the sides. This tunic is trimmed all round with a 
ruche,which forms a collarette and jabot on the corsage. A scarf 
in cachemire, which begins on the left hip, falls over the jupe, 
and is brought up and fastened on the right shoulder like a 
Scotch plaid. This new tunic is of the greatest elegance. 

A second toilette is in violet poult de soie; the tunic in 
black cachemire trimmed with guipure over a cut-out flounce 
in violet taffetas ; scarf in black cachemire, lined with violet 
silk, is also raised on the right shoulder. 

Through their large resources and great energy, the 
establishment of MM. Agnellet are as yet unsurpassed for 
the newest forms of hats and bonnets. Infinite variety is to 
be found there, and their forms are adopted very generally 
by the Parisian modis‘es. The newest shapes likely to be 
fashionable this season are, first the chapeau complet, very 
small, with the brim rolled, raised crown, and curtain straight 
or waved ; with the trimming and strings these bonnets ought 
to be made of size required. This general form varies, it 
should be understood, according to the style of face of the 
wearer. Sometimes the brim is straight and falling, and 
sometimes raised ; in others it is raised in adiadem. The 
Fanchon, though a little out of fashion, is still worn, because 
it always suits ladies who are no longer young, and it is easy 
to make it look a little older in form by the addition of a deep 
lace trimming. This is impossible in the case of the new bonnets, 
which require above everything else to set them off, youth 
and beauty. In England, however, there is no lack of either 
of these. 

The Pamela shape of bonnet will be very much worn 
this summer ; it bestows a coquettish and charming air upon 
a lady’s face. , : 

In round hats the new shapes are made with a raised 
crown, and are slightly turned up at each side, or sometimes 
only at one; at times the borders are rolled, or else raised 
straight and high. Another shape, greatly approved of, is 
composed of a high pointed crown, the brim rather large, and 
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a little sloping ; it is trimmed with a gauze scarf and flowers. 
This hat resembles greatly, though a little larger, the hat as 
worn by Mdme. de Pompadour in one of her portraits at Ver- 
sailles. 


by, 


found at the establishment of Perrot-Petit. First we have 
one composed of three dahlias of different colours, mounted 
with the foliage of the carrot and parsley ; the dahlias form 
a bunch at the side with a long spray, and are intended as a 


No. 39.—Watkine ToiLets. 


Notwithstanding all the caprices and eccentricities of Madame 
Mode, the Louis XV. style is still the one to which our leaders 
most faithfully adbere ; and of all styles it is, after all, the 
prettiest and most graceful. 

In flowers new trimmings for hats and bonnets are to be 


trimming for a bonnet. For these bonnets also, of the new 
shape, we have seen bunches of the beautiful Marguerites, or 
large daisies, with long sprays. Diadem of ivy, with ivy 
berries and bunch of poppies at the side ; a garland of corn- 
flowers and wheat-ears ; then for tulle bonnets, or gauze, or 
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crépe de chine bonnets, a rose in crépe, with foliage in crépe of 

the same tint ; wheat-ears in light green for bonnets of the 
new light green shade, so much the fashion just at present. 
For round hats wreaths of violets, and lilies of the valley with 
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are preferred to the made-up wreaths, which are more suitable 
for winter balls. 


Of the novelties in general we would say a few words. The 
new spring visiting costumes worn at present, and which are 
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No. 40.—Visitinc AND WALK1NG TOILETs. 


leaves; trimmings of feathers, with a bunch at the side for the 


“Robinson” hats. Another new trimming is a bunch of 
paroquet feathers of brilliant colours. 


The coiffures de bal 
for the spring are exceeding light. At this season single 
flowers, offsprings of the most perfect art, placed in the hair, 


very pretty, are composed of a short under skirt; that is to say, 
the skirt is just short enough to raise it out of the dirt. 
These skirts are trimmed a little more than half way up, with 
flounces, which are made in numberless different fashions ; 
the prettiest are the deep flounces made in large pleats, or 
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perhaps those in large open pleats, fastened at the top and 
left flowing loose at the bottom. Above this under-skirt is a 
pouf, very short, forming a basque to the corsage; this is com- 
pleted by a little half-fitting paletot, which is half-fitting be- 
hind only, and fulling straight in front, and having long open 
sleeves; the little palctot is trimmed like the costume. 

Another new style: the under skirt very much trimmed 
round the bottom, long upper skirt, open in front, and raised 
at the back and sides. This tunic is trimmed with a ruche of 
silk and a deep fringe; it is worn without a ceinture. Cein- 
tures, or sashes, are, indeed, every day going more and more 
out of fashion ; the corsage with a basque, and corsages tight- 
fitting, are preferred. The voluminous bows so much worn last 
year, and which seemed indispensable with the short 
costumes, are replaced by a very modest bow, which is placed 
at the waist, but in front now instead of behind. This new 
fashion of placing the bow, not having yet scarcely appeared, 
if at all, we hasten to apprise our readers of it. Fewer square 
bodies are worn also, or bodies trimmed squarely ; the vest 
form, with basques, is adopted, and all dressy corsages are 
opened en chdle—that is to say, heart or V-shaped. 

For new trimmings for the poult de soie costumes we know 
nothing prettier than ravelled ruches of the same material. 
This ravelled-out silk produces, when made into a ruche, the 
effect, at first sight, of the softest feathers; it is very pleasing 
to the eye, and very original. Above this ruche add a silk 
fringe, or lace about six inches deep, and you have at once 
the most ravishing trimming that can be conceived. 

The toise fringe—spiral or twisted—is also one of the 
novelties of the season. The muslin pleatings, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, are still in great demand; they are not con- 
fined now to simple trimmings on the corsage or sleeves, but 
are also employed as double flounces under the founces of 
the dress, on the edge of the under skirt, round the tunics 
and upper skirts in silk and foulard. With light tints, these 
white trimmings, just showing the least bit in the world, 
produce a charming effect. With darker colours they are 
also very distingué. It is, in fact, a fashion elegant au 
supréme dégré, 

What we have seen this year in lizht summer stuffs are 
mohairs of every different ‘degree of thickness, or rather 
thinness, There is the mohaireéne, the sultane, the brillantine, 
the foulardine, and the bresilienne—all very pretty, brilliant, 
and silky stuffs. Amongst the new greys are to be noticed 
the granit de crépe, the armure muguette, the Valencias, the 
satin sable in two colours, the chalys, and the bengaline 
trlandaise. The lighter stuffs are the guuze “ cristal,” striped 
in a new style, the marquise gauze, the gauzy taffotaline, a 
plain stuff in every shade and colour, and the canvas or 
basket tissues, with the stripes going across, plain or striped 
grenadines, the lovely gaze de Chambéry, the crépeline, and 
of course the erépe dé Chine. The colours, new or fashion- 
able, are eau du Nile (Nile water), vert canard (duck green), 
Cheveus de la Reine (Queen's hair), purée de pois (cooked 
pea), and Raisin de Corinthe. 

The camaireux costumes, or cameo dresses, which we 
noted last month, are worn very much at present ; 
they are made in two shades of the same colour, light 
frecn and dark green, light blue and dark blue, mastic 
grey and light Havannah brown. The under skirt is 
in the dark shade, the tunic or upper skirt in the lighter; 
corsage in the dark and sleeves in the light shade. It is the 
fashion at present that the sleeves should be different from 
the corsage. ‘Thus, with a dress striped black and white, the 
body will be in black poult de soie, and the sleeves striped like 
thejupe. This fashion may be adopted with dresses of every 
shade and colour, and produces, in the hands of a skilful 
artist, a not inharmonious effect. But there are dangers in 
this kind of dress to those who have nota good eye for colour, 
or possess but indifferent taste. 
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(Later from Paris.) 


For coiffures our artists now dress the hair descending on 
the neck in curls, or merely wave and enclose it in an invisible 
net. For négligé, waved and falling chignons are the last 
novelty ; these will be still prettier-with the summer hats, of 
which they appear to be the indispensable complement. The 
chignons standing off from the neck, which were still in 
favour last summer, have lost their vogue. 

White bodices are much gone out of fashion, being ex- 
changed for pretty chemisettes to accompany low dresses or 
those that are open in front. These chemisettes, embroidered 
and trimmed with lace, are a luxury in good taste. For some 
time past, as noted, ruches of tulle, clear muslin, or lace, have 
taken the place of plain collars. This is extremely becoming. 
Another pretty fashion is that of muslin fichus, trimmed with 
embroidery and Valenciennes lace, worn with low dresses. 
These are the real coquettish fichus menteure of the last cen- 
tury, and it is a fashion very becoming to thin ladies. 

While recommending to them these fichus, they may be 
warned against the bodices cut low and square in front; this 
style of bodice has the effect of showing the chest narrower, 
and is suitable only to stouter persons, 

When a lady has a perfectly good figure, she may wear any 
thing she chooses ; but when, which oftener happens, let it be 
whispered, she has an excess of thinness or of embonpoint, 
certain details it is well to observe to her. 

To ladies gifted with embonpoint may be suggested dark 
materials, long waists, but few flounces, and those placed very 
low down, the train-shaped tunic rather than the double skirt, 
no puff, at the utmost a wide sash, the loop of which puffs out 
the tournure a little behind. 

Thin ladies may allow themselves many more complications 
in trimming, draperies and puffs ; fichus, chemisettes with 
thick bouillons, flowing lace, light or white materials, all these 
suit them beautifully. They may also wear with advantage, 
the small loose flowing jacket, slit open at the seam, and haif. 
open in front to show the chemisette and its ruffles. It is 
really not because Parisians wear toilets more beautiful or 
rich than those of ladies of other lands, that they always look 
80 nicely dressed, but because they almost all possess the art 
of dressing according to their own peculiar figure, tournure, 
and countenance. This is an art which every lady should 
endeavour to acquire, and her dressmaker should be her 
teacher, for she is in the position of the artist who poses and 
drapes his model. 

“Lately, little by little people have become accustomed to 
see coiffures mounting higher and higher till, and now they 
accept the kind of turbans offered by milliners without won- 
dering very much at them. 

Bonnets of tulle or erépe de chine are formed of bouillons 
placed one above the other, with scarf, trimmed with lace ; 
the ornament, feathers or flowers, is placed on the top. 

These bonnets are especially elegant when they are well 
matched with the toilets with which they are worn. Besides 
these, there is always the resource of the black lace bonnet, 
which looks well with any toilet, and of which, if desired, the 
flower trimming may be changed on occasion. Provided 
with a certain quantity of smalj garlands and bunches of 
flowers, it is easy to arrange any one of them upon a black 
lace bonnet, so as to match it with different toilets. 

For the races some toilets of distinguished elegance are 
ordered. One is a silk dress, veiled over with a crépe de 
chine tunic, and completed by a bonnet of the same material, the 
whole of the same tint. The dress is trimmed with flounces, 
the tunic with fringes ; the bonnet a ruched diadem in front, 
headed with small frizzled curls, with scarf lappets edged 
with silk fringe, falling at the back. 

Straw bonnets are of a round or oval shape, rather high ; 
the ornament, loops of ribbon and branches of flowers, 
placed upwards; wide strings proceeding from the top of 
the bonnet, tied in front, : 


THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent. ) 


be fine Spring weather, albeit it may change at any 

moment and give us a cold wet May, has allowed the 
wearing of the new Spring modes, as adopted by the Pari- 
sians. Costumes of silk and faille have taken the place of 
velvet and cloth, which are only now seen in mantles, for pru- 
dence forbids leaving off these at present, 

Amongst the prettier novelties seen at the races, the first 
great show of the season, there were several poult de soie cos- 
tumes of a ravishing loveliness. Several were in the two 
shades of the same colour—Cameo dresses—as we indicated last 
month ;_ the first 
skirt darker, trim- 
med with ruches, 
flounces, or pipings; 
the second skirt 
lighter toned, dra- 
ped, raised at each 
side, ornamented 
with pleats, with a 
rich fringe and a 
muslin piping, ed- 
ged with Valenci- 
ennes ; very short 
behind, itis brought 
up high at the mid- 
dle, forming a volu- 
minous pouf. Cor- 
set with flat basques 
of the darker shade. 
Sleeves of the light 
shade, with piping 
framing the bas- 
ques. Crépe de 
chine bonnet to 
match, with plume 
of various feathers 
at the side. The 
chief toilets of 
which thetrimming 
shades showed in 
endless _variety, 
were nearly all of 
the kind we have 
have just indicated. 

For short cos- 


high 
middle of the petti- 
coat indeed. The 
tunics ate worn 
short, and very 
much raised. For 
the trained dresses, 
the bottom of the 
petticoat alone is 
trimmed with a i 
single flounce, or with a profusion of ruches and small flounces ; 
the tunics very long, either of the same silk or crépeline, or 
better still, crépe de chine, and come down just to the top 
of the flounce ; they are opon in front, separated at the 
bottom by being looped up at the side, or they are arranged 
en tadlier. When the tunic is open in front, the trimming 
must be put on higher in front, which becomes unnecessary 
for those draped at the side. These long tight-fitting tunics 
are generally seen without a sash ; open in front at the body 
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they are ornamented with Bruges lace, white guipure, or 
pointe d’ Angleterre. 

We write, in these pages, of rich and handsome toilets. 
Our readers, quick and skilful, will know how to use the 
beautiful models we place before them, and make use of them 
in more simple and moderate materials and style. In this 
way our engravings atid descriptions are serviceable to agree 
with all tastes and purses, 

For this intermediate season, the most favoured colours may 
be stated as corn-colour, silver grey, periwinkle, Alpine lilac, 
Ophelia, Chinese 
pink, Yeddo, moon- 
light, sea - green, 
réséda, (mignon- 
ette), and marine 
blue. 

One great place 
to see the Paris 
fashions is the 
Paris Stage, and 
we should not feel 
surprised if this 
kind of thing was 
translated, as 
French dramas are, 
into England. The 
toilets assumed 
here by Mdlle. Fa- 
vart in Dalila have 
been much talked 
about; they are so 
different from any- 
thing that is ordi- 
narily seen, and so 
complicated, that 
we are not certain 
being able to sug- 
gest even a correct 
idea. 

One of the toi- 
lets, however, was 
of silk, very much 
trained, of the 
Ophelia blue, the 
skirt trimmed with 
a multitude of 
small ruches, of 
white lace and 
satin, dotted with 
crystal points. Aca- 
cia fruit of all 
shades cover the 
dress. Across the 
right shoulder is 
carried a satin 
scarf embroidered 
with diamonds. In 
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her hair—which was let down a l’Anglaise, to put her ona 


par, it was said, with Samson—was a cluster of acacia and 
diamond drops. 

Another toilet was of cerise satin. Tunic curiously draped 
and pinked with black silk, edged with yellow. Wide hanging 
sleeves, composed of widths of black lace, falling from the 
shoulder to the waist. Ceres wreath of wheat-ears and 
diamonds mixed, giving a Grecian type to the elegant profile 
of the accomplished actress. 
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A word upon a charming toilet to be worn at a Tuileries 
concert : white satin dress, with long train, covered by a white 
tulle skirt, the whole trimmed with blue silk pinked flounces ; 
tunic with revers in front, trimmed with flounces ; pink came- 
lias with foliage strewn over the tulle skirt. Bodice with 


the bonnet. Here, as in England, a lady’s political princi- 
ples are avowed by the mode of placing a rose, or by the 
shade of a ribbon; even the “Ollivier innovators” have 
already drawn some first-class Parisian modistes into their 
ranks, although we feel bound to observe that is little or no 
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round waist trimmed with white tulle pleats and Bruges lace ; 
a camelia on the left shoulder. A very stylish toilet, which 
only a very young and beautiful woman, such as this was 
made for, could “ carry off” to perfection. 

The crowning point of an elegant toilette i without doubt, 


reduction in the lure effréné des femmes. But of whatever 
clique, the question of the day is the question of bonnets, and 
is that which is the most disputed in the fashion department. 
It seems certain now, however, that our chapeaux are to be 
larger than they have been for some time. Very much 
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larger, indeed, some of the new models are to look at when in 
the hand, but not quite so large on the head, for it then ap- 
pears that they are very much higher than they are wide. 
There is the 1830 bonnet, so called from a reminiscence of 
that period. There is a large, rounded passe, or front border, 


scription that we took note of was of black embroidered tulle 
arranged in light bouillons. The diadem is formed of loops of 
lilacgros grain ribbon, and a border of black lace, both placed 
upwards ; just at the back of the diadem, and on the left side, 
there is a pretty aigrette of lilac blossoms, lilac and white 
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lowered just in front, but raised afterwards into a diadem 
shape ; then comes a somewhat square crown, and a small 
curtain. The whole bonnet, however, does not entirely cover 
the head, and this curtain comes above the low drooping 
chignon, or rather catogan. One of the bonnets of this de- 


with green foliage. The curtain disappears under a square 
lace lappet. There are strings of lilac grosgrain ribbon, and 
lappets of black lace to tie loosely over them. 

Another bonnet, of much the same shape, but with a 
rounder crown and smaller flat border, is of Belgian straw. 
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The border is divided from the crown by a torsade of black 
grosgrain ribbon, and just on the top of the chapeau there is 
a beautiful red poppy, with buds, foliage, and sprays of 
plantain falling at the back ; from under this pretty bouquet 
a large curled black feather falls over the hair. There is a 
very small waved straw curtain at the back. This bonnet 
looks very high when placed on the head. There are black 
ribbon strings and black lace lappets, both simply tied in front. 

Another bonnet of black spotted tulle, with a flat border 
and rather square crown, is trimmed in front with black lace 
and with smooth dark green and black cock’s feathers, laid 
quite flat across the border ; on one side there is_a moss rose 
with its buds and foliage; in the centre a bow of black gros- 

in ribbon, with loops placed upwards, and very long 
lappets falling at the back. Lace lappets are tied in front. 

On this bonnet the tulle is gathered in small bouillons, but 
on another style of bonnet, called chapeau Lady Henriette, 
which has a large border and rounded crown, the tulle is 
stretched quite plain over the shape of the bonnet. This 
model has a sort of under-part, or cap, consisting of a double 
ruche of black lace, and a lace border forms a curtain at the 
back. The passe of the bonnet is covered with a thick wreath 
of golden yellow buttercups, among which there are a few 
black tulips with yellow centres. A trailing spray of the 
same flowers droops at the side. 

A torsade of black satin ribbon goes round the crown, and 
is finished off in long en@s behind. There are also the inevit- 
able lace lappets which complete all the new bonnets. 

Black tulle and lace and black ribbon are extremely fashion- 
able this spring for bonnets, and are frequently enlivened by 
pink or red flowers. Roses and poppies are the favourite 
blossoms. But white and greenish flowers are also in great 
vogue. The greenish rose, very pretty and delicate, though 
not very natural, to be sure, is called the rose Capow. This 
is a compliment to the chanteur & la mode, who, in his réle of 
Vert-vert, is dressed in a light green costume. Not only roses, 
but sprays of lilac, lilies of the valley, narcissus, and other 
blossoms are produced of this greenish white colour, which is 
extremely distingué, and quite the nouveauté of the season. 

Some crépe de chine bonnets are also extremely elegant, 
but they require all the skill of our modistes, for they are apt 
to look heavy and cumbersome when not treated with much 
art and légéredemain, The chief effect of a crépe de chine 
bonnet consists in the making up of the bow, which 
should be large, but extremely light and graceful. This bow 
is placed either in the centre or at the side of the bonnet. 

A bonnet of pearl-grey crépe de chine, designed for one of 
the hawe noblesse, forms a fluted diadem in front ; the centre 
part is occupied by a bunch of delicate white and greenish 
lilies of the valley—mauguet verdi ; the bow is placed at the 
side, and seems the work of fairy fingers; its unequal ends 
are edged with crimped silk fringe, and lappets to correspond 
are fastened in front. 

The new straw. bonnets, resembling hats, are also very 
fashionable, and are preferred to other modcls by young 
ladics, One of the pretticst models of the sort is the Bour- 
donnaise, much resembling in shape the Pamela of former 
days. This is very elegant in rice straw, with torsade and 
strings of light blue velvet, and one large Capoul rose verdie, 
with its buds and foliage placed on the top. 

The Impératrice diadem is also much worn ; it is, however, 
much higher than it was in the winter. This style of bonnet 
is the most becoming to ladies who wear their hair arranged 
very high on the top of the head. The diadem bonnet is 
placed just in front, leaving the thick plaits or curls of the 
large drooping chignon quite uncovered, only the long lappets 
or large bow of ribbon falling over it. The diadem is formed 
of high lace flutings with flowers, and perhaps a curled feather 
on one side. The diadem is full four inches high ubove the 
forehead. : 
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Hats are also very high. Some of the new models of white 
straw are simply trimmed with a torsade of erépe de chine, and 
with a bunch of flowers placed on the top, rather at the back. 
Sprays of lilac are fashionable just now as flowers of the 
season, but the favourite blossom is ever the rose, whether pink, 
crimson, or verdie. 

Although the chignon proprement dit is quite gone out of 
fashion, the coiffures of the day are more elaborate than ever, 
though the ne plus wtrd of the coiffeur’s art is to make them 
appear quite loose and négligé. The hair is raised in waves 
and bandeaux in front; then, from the top of the head, it is 
arranged in curls of different lengths, or else in two large 
rouleaux, divided in the middle by a plait; or, what is still a 
newer style, in loose braids forming a catogan in the neck. 
This catogan is tied with a large bow of black or coloured 
grosgrain ribbon. 

All fashionable ribbons are of thick faille or grosgrain 
silk, not taffetas, or sometimes of satin, though the latter is 
not so much employed for summer. The faille ribbon is 
rather dull, but looks, and indeed is, rich and good. Rather 
narrow ribbons of this kind are mostly used for trimming 
bonnets. 

Before leaving this subject we must first say a word about 
the new voilettes. There are various patterns, but the most 
fashionable scems to be that which is made in the shape of a 
fichu; it is placed over the bonnet so that one point bangs in 
front and two at the back. 

All the new voilettes, be they square or pointed, are much 
larger than last year, The small masque voilettes are quite 
gone out of fashion, and we need not regret them, for truly 
nothing could be more unbecoming than that same masque, 
which, coming down just below the nose, produced a most 
unbecoming black line just above the mouth of the lady. 

The new Spring costumes now claim our attention. They 
are atill the costume cvmplet, but the pattern of dress and 
mantle is changed. There are but few of the tight-fitting 
casaques to be scen in the new models. The mantle is most 
frequently a very short paletot, either loose or half-fitting. 
And then there is the mantelet & chdle, which is a modifica- 
tion of the Metternich. This mantelet forms shawl-points 
both in front and at the back ; it is fastened to the waist by 
a band, like the Metternich, the side-pieces forming wide open 
sleeves. 

Among the prettiest costumes complets of the season is one 
of very silky mohair, of a soft fawn colour. First skirt, 
trimmed with a deep flounce, edged with strips of chestnut 
velvet. Second skirt, forming panier, with velvet strips and 
crimp silk fringe to match, and mantle @ chdle, also trimmed 
in the same manner. 

Another of light grey toile de sote, composed of two skirts 
and a short paletot, or rather loose jacket, open at the back 
almost all the way down, and also slit open under the arms, 
This was entirely trimmed with very narrow flutings of the 
material, and crossway bands, piped with faille silk of the 
some shade of colour. 

When the paletots are half-fitting they have prettily cut- 
out basques ; in some models the back part is fastened down 
by a band at the waist, while the fronts are loose ; in others 
it is the reverse: the back is loose, and the fronts are tight- 
ened under a band. Of the latter the Don Juan is one of the 
most elegant; it forms a loose jacket behind, and simulates a 
waistcoat with long basques in front. 

The first skirt ras terre—just touching the ground—is that 
most generally adopted for the complete costume ; the second 
very short, forming the full panier tournure behind and open 
in front, is made quite apart from it, and may, in some cases, 
be exchanyved at pleasure for a train-shaped tunic to be worn 
indoors. ‘I'his is often done in the case of silk dresses, which 
thus answer two purposes—that of a walking costume and 
that of an indoor reception dress, 
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THE BEAU MONDE, AND A REVIEW. OF THE FASHIONS. 


T the Hotel of the Princess Mathilde, one day this month, 
the Deux Douleurs was admirably performed by Mdlles, 
Favart and Agar. 

The two actresses had a most distinguished auditory : the 
Emperor, the Empress, Prince Napoleon, Princess Clotilde, 
Princess Mathilde, and the Princess de Metternich. And what 
toilets! Some of them worn a second time we must admit ; 
but in these days of dresses and Dressmakers and Milliners, 
toilets being even at least as costly as jewels, an Imperial lady 
may be allowed to wear one at least twice. 

The Empress had 
a toilet of maize 
silk with double 
tunic ; a tulle tunic 
spotted with silver; 
a plum-coloured 
grosgrain tunicem- 
broidered with sil- 
ver foliage. A 
sparkling diadem 
of diamonds on her 
head. 


Princess Ma- 
thilde: a very 
light maize dress, 
beautifully trim- 
med with peri- 
winkles, of bluethe 
delicatest.  Peri- 
winkles in herhair, 
which glistened 
with diamonds. 

The Princess 
Clotilde: a white 
silk dress with 
tunic of white lace, 
and round coronet 
of white roses. 
Parure emerald. 

The Princess de 
Metternich wore a 
Montespan dress of 
white grosgrain, 
with black waist- 
band and a profu- 
sion of diamonds. 

Among other 
dazzling women 
were the Duchess 
de Frias, shining 
like aconstellation; 


chatting in a corner of the drawing-room and listening little 
to others; Messrs. Victorien Sardou, Paul de Saint-Victor, 
Camille Doucet, Gustave Doré, Meissonnier, Géréme, Giraud, 
G. Boulanger, and Garnier, architect of the new Opera. 

A brilliant night to be recorded in the annals of the Paris 
grand monde was the performance of “La Traviata” at the 
Italiens. The Marchioness de Caux (Patti) it was observed, 
has made wonderful progress in the art of dress. In the first 
act, the ball-dress : white tulle dress trimmed to the middle 
of the skirt with pink satin pleated flounces ; over this skirt 

a tulle veil with 
silver spots; a 

a very short tunic of 
pink satin, draped 
on each side and 
forming an apron 
in front. This 
tunic is ornament- 
ed with a satin 
pleating and tulle 
puffing, on which 
in front only is 
laid a wreath of 
whtte dog - roses. 
The same flowers 
on the corsage. A 
cluster of white 
dog-roses in the 
hair, with a dia- 
mond butterfly in 
the ce tre; a long 
droop of the same 
flowers is inter- 
twined with the 
curls ofthe coiffure. 

The second toi- 
let consists of a 
dark blue silk dress 
trimmed with 
a deep pinked 
flounce. This dress 
is veiled by another 
of white muslin, 
with a deep pleat- 
ing at bottom sur- 
mounted by a mar- 
quise ruche. Cor- 
sage cut low, 
square across, and 
trimmed with a 
marquise ruche ; 


the Countess Fer- 
nandina, radiant as 
day; Madame Can- 
robert, glowing as 
Dawn ; the Vis- 
countess de Ber- 
nis, brilliant as a summer sunbeam in her dress of sky-blue, 
vapoury tulle, with blue feathers in her golden hair anda 
wondrous parure of turquoises and pearls. Madame Bazaine. 
rosy as the flowers of her native land, and almost hidden in 
waves of white lace; lastly, the Baronne de Bourgoing, Mme. 
Carette, Mme. Dubois de |’Etang, the Duchess Fernan-Nunez, 
Mme. Jules de Saux, crowned with her artistic celebrity. 
Among the distinguished men present we noticed Messrs. 
Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, Theophile Gautier, eagerly 
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at the waist, a large 
pinked bow of the 
the same blue as 
the first skirt. The 
white tunic 
reaches only to the 
top ot the blue flounce, and is gracefully caught up behind. 

Third toilet : another ball-dress of indescribable elegance. 
This dress consists of a long trained skirt of powlt de soie, 
trimmed with narrow white tulle flounces pleated and quilled, 
surmounted by a blond edging. White tulle tunic orna- 
mented the same as the bottom of the trained skirt, draped 
on each side and rounded in front. On the left side a long 
droop of roses and white lilac loops up the tunic; on the 
other side a large rose and a bunch of white lilac. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


PuaTE No. 957. 

No.1. Toilet of pearl grey faille silk. The skirt is trimmed 
round the bottom with a ruche of gauze of the same colour, 
forming headings on either side, edged with narrow Valencien- 
nes lace. Above this trimming a deep flounce pinked out top 
and bottom, and trimmed with similar lace. This flounce is 
fastened down by a double strip of silk. Tunic with pouff form- 


much trimmed with fringe, scallopings, cross strips and lace. 
Bodice open, heart-shaped, forming a deep pinked out colla- 
rette with cross stips and fringe. Puff bonuet of Bruges lace, 
and plume of white feathers at the side. 

No. 2. Plain train-shaped bois doré (gilt wood) colour. 
Casaque of black poult de soie, forming a train at pleasure. 
This casaque is looped up at cach side by large double bows 


No. 45.—Lap1es’ Bopices, Litt.z Girts’ Dressgs, &c. 


ing a long square basque at the back; it is ornamented with a 
flounce of the same material and a fringe of the same colour, 
One sash lapel only, rounded into 
a ue, pinked-out and fringed, with a double bow at the 

The tunic is open and plain in front with an inner 
trimmed with lace, and deep fringe at the bottom. 
Sabot sleeves tight at the elbow and wide at the bottom, very 


with revers on either side. 


waistban 
scalloping 


with lapels, the train being looped up behind, under the sesh. 
Sash = single bow. Bodice open in front, trimmed with 
black guipure. Coat-sleeves, trimmed round the bottom with 
fringe and two rows of guipure. Deep fringe round the cass- 
que, and rich gimp above the fringe. Bonnet of the same 
colour as the dress, with veil thrown back, and bunch of blue 
corn-flowers in the centre. 
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No. 3. Young lady’s toilet. Glacé silk dress with white 
and pink stripes. Bodico with cut-out basques trimmed with 
he satin. High collarette. Tight coat-sleeves. Paletot of 

lack poult de soie, cut low in a round and fastened with a 
bow of satin. This paletot, half-fitting at the back, is orna- 
mented in front with large revers, crossed with strips of white 
satin. Coat-sleeves rather wide, striped at the bottom with 


in front and a sash at the back; it is made of black faille silk, 
trimmed with a guipure border measuring about seven inches 
deep ; the guipure is continued into epaulettes above the coat- 
sleeves, which are trimmed with a similar guipure border, put 
on upwards. Bonnet of black lace with blue corn-flowers. 
No. 5. Toilet for the Sea-side. First skirt of cerise-coloured 
sultana, trimmed with flounces placed upwards and downwards. 
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satin strips, with satin bows at the elbow. Watteau hat of 
English straw, with a bunch of pink ribbons placed at the side. 

No. 4. Dress of blue glacé silk. The skirt is all trimmed 
with pinked-out flounces, three small gathered flounces round 
the bottom, a deeper one above, then again three flounces of 
the same depth as those round the bottom. Bodice with round 
waist. Mantle of a new shape, forming a half-fitting casaque 


Tunic of black glacé silk falling as a shawl behind, and form. 
ing an apron in front. Deep folds on each side of the tunic. 
Bodice o the same material as the first skirt, with rounded 
basques in front and following at the back the same shape as 
the silk tunic. Pelerine of black silk, the point of which is 
fastened at the back under the double bow of the sash. Diadem 
bonnet. Bunch of red flowers in the middle. 
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No. 6. Foulard dress of a new shade of green. A single 
plain skirt ornamented round the bottom with biais strips of 
silk of a darker green. Bodice with plain vandyked basques. 
Polonaise of black poult de soie crossed over at the side, trimmed 
with brandebourgs, finished off at cither end by gimp buttons 
and tassels. Round hat composed in front of a rosette of black 
ribbon, Rose with leaves atthe side. Lace fall fastened under 
the chignon. 


Pirate No. 957 bis—Bonnets AND Harts. - 


No. 1. Tulle bonnet, diadem shape, with double fluted 
border, strip of cherry satin. White feather thrown back, 
and bunches of cherries at the side. Lace collar. 

No. 2. Medicis toquet, with crown of pleated tulle. Double 
lace fluting for the border. Feather placed as an aigrette above 
two white flowers, with foliage. 

No. 3. Straw hat, brim turned up on one side only, trimmed 
with straw lace, and with wheat-ears and field-flowers. 

No. 4. Fanchon-shaped bonnet of black tulle, formed of 
bouillons and lace, bouillon of white tulle between the ban- 
deau and lace. Rose on one side above the chignon. 

No.5. Bonnet of pleated tulle. Marie Stuart border, lace 
diadem, double wreath of corn-flowers. White feather above 
the border and voilette thrown back over the chignon. 

No. 6. Louis XVI. puff of embroidered blond, bunch of 
monthly roses, scarf of blond, fastened by a bunch of roses. 

No. 7. Small round hat of tulle, trimmed with wheat-ears 
and a bunch of field-flowers. 

No. 8. Tyrolese straw hat, trimmed with loops of ribbon, 
with gauze voilette to match and aigrette of wheat-ears. 

No. 9. Fanchon-shaped straw bonnet, tulle drapery form- 
ing diadem and necklet, fastened on one side with a straw 
buckle. Rose, wheat-ears, and foliage in a wreath over the 
bonnet. 

No. 957 8.—Visiting Toilet.—Skirt of light Havannah brown 
foward, trimmed at bottom with three scalloped flounces, shell- 
shaped heading. The three flounces are edged with three cross- 
way strips of black silk. Tight-fitting casaque, forming the 
second skirt, cut square at the back, trimmed with a flounce like 
those of the first skirt. Double basques cut square behind, 
trimmed with a shorter flounce than those of the skirt. The 
same trimming arranged en chdle infront. Deep falling sleeves 
trimmed with a scalloped flounce, and bound with black silk; 
sleeves and chemisette of muslin trimmed with Valenciennes. 
Black lace bonnet, with wreath of flowers as diadem. 

Costume of silver-grey Valencias, the skirt trimmed 
with two flutings, one fifteen inches deep, and the other 
six. Tunic trimmed with fluting of same depth as the 
smaller, and raised at each side. Bodice with flat basque in 
front, with fluting. A scarf, fastened to each side of the basque, 
falls negligently behind as a sash. Bodice with round waist, 
a fluting arranged en jaubot. Waistband with double bow. 
Open sleeves with one pleat fastened down with a bow. Silver- 
grey bonnet with rose at the side. 

No. 958.—No. 1. Costume for little girl of eight to twelvo 
years.—First skirt of maize trimmed with a fluted flounce 
Tunic of violet grey, and maize trimmings. Oriental scarf 
falling down to the middle of the single skirt and fastened 
with a simple bow. Maize epaulettes and sash. Pagoda 
sleeves, stand-up collar and cuffs to match. Straw bonnet of 
rather a high shape, with aigrette of feathers at the side. The 
tunic is buttoned in front like a redingote. 

No.2. Princess shaped dressof whitepiquétrimmed withstrips 
of green satin. Square cut-low bodice. Satin waistband, with 
ends of white piqué bound with green satin, forming basques 


over the skirt. The dress is plain and buttoned down the 
front; scalloped border of satin round the top of the bodice. 
Pleated chemisette, and green bow in the hair. Green boots. 
No. 3. Costume for a little girl from four to eight years old. 
of drab alpaca, and cerise-coloured silk. The skirt is trimmed, 
round the bottom with a silk fluting. New mantle forming 
dress and paletot. Plain skirt. Bodice and pelerine trimmed 
with a cerise coloured fluting; the pelerine forms sleeves. 
Under this mantle, square cut-low bodice, trimmed with a 
fluting of cerise silk. Chemisette with Gabrielle collarette 
and muslin sleeves.—Straw hat trimmed with cerise ribbon 
and cock’s feathers. 
No.4. Confirmation dress.—First skirt with flating round the 
bottom and three cross-bands above. Second skirt forming 
apron and tunic edged with a fluting; cross-bands upon the 
apron, which is edged round with a ruche, going as far as the 
middle of the second skirt, and continued at the back into a 
fluting forming a third skirt. Plain heart-shaped bodice, with 
pleats in the middle. Pleated chemisette witb collar. Ruched 
pene long tulle veil. 
o.5. Costume for a little girl from seven to eight years old, 
of dark grey poplin trimmed with silk strips of a darker shade. 
First skirt trimmed with bands up to the waistband. Second 
skirt open in front, trimmed with a crossway band and two 
vandyked borders. Open bodice with page sleeves. Gre 
felt hat trimmed with velvet and a feather to match wi 
the dress. 
No. 6. Costume for a littls girl from nine to ten years old.— 
Pleated skirt of violet poplin. Tunic of bright brown Valencias, 
forming a second skirt. The skirt of the tunic is trimmed with 
a fluted flounce. It forms a puff at the back, two widths 
square, and pointed on each side, trimmed with a flounce and 
fluting. Bodice open in front. Page sleeves showing a plain 
violet sleeve. Straw hat to match, bound with violet velvet, 
natural aigrette, and violet plume. 
No. 959 B.—No. 1. Visiting Dress.—Green poult de soie skirt, 
lain and train-shaped, plain in front and gathered at the back. 
odice with vest in front, postillion at back, lace collarette and 
jabot. Coat-sleeves trimmed with satin of the same shade. 
Black cachemire paletot trimmed with a wide silk biais. The 
parent is open high at the back and sides, and trimmed with a 

eaded fringe, wide page sleeves. The paletét is slightly 
shorter in front than behind. Bonnet of black tulle, forming 
half-cap, lace ruches arranged as a diadem, and curtain, with 
bouqnet of flowers forming the shape of the bonnet. 

No.2. Walking Dress.—Grey sultane of two skirts; the first 
trimmed with two flounces composed of one fluted flounce, of a 
ravelling, and two crossway strips forming the heading. 
Second skirt composed of three widths, two wide ones at the 
sides, and one shorter behind. The tunic has two long points 
at each side; it is trimmed with a ravelling, surmounted by a 
ruche like the first skirt ; and round berthe and wide sleeves. 
Shorter basques in front to the corsage. Pleated muslin 
collarette and sleeves. Straw bonnet, with small turned-up 
edges behind, trimmed with a blond ruche, and a satin rosette 
at the side. Above the chignon a blond scarf, falling back, and 
a bouquet of wheat-ears. 

No. 3. Little ‘tas dress from six to eight years old.—Dress 
of yellow piqué forming two skirts trimmed with black braid, 
The first is trimmed with embroidery on a large cross- 
way piece laid on flat. The second, of the same stuff, cut in 
vandykes, and trimmed with leaves scalloped. Low body, cut 
square, with braces, and waistband braided with black. Kid 
boots. Straw hat, with brim raised on both sides, trimmed 
with bunch of cherries and leaves. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 38.—Toilet fora young lady. Dress of foulard with 
Pompadour design, with plain bodice and sleeves. Gabrielle 
collarette, small tight-fitting jacket of black poulé de soie, open 
in front and with plain basque behind, trimmed with guipure ; 
two sash-ends trimmed with guipure fall on the front of the 
skirt. Toquet hat trimmed with black velvet, and a feather to 
match the colour of pattern on dress. 

Toilet for young married lady. Dress of violet faille; 
the skirt is trimmed round the bottom with three narrow 
peered flounces, and a wide one with heading placed above. 

ight-fitting casaque of black poult de soie, open in front, and 


forming two long rounded basques. The tunic gathered 
behind simulates a-pouff under a postillion waistband; it is 
trimmed with rouleaux of satin and a wide brown fringe. 
Bonnet composed of black lace and bows of violet ribbon. 

No. 39.—Dress just touching the ground, of grey silk. The 
first skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, trimmed at top and 
bottcm with two flutings divided by a maroon velvet band. 
The second skirt forms an apron in front, surrounded with a 
fluting, maroon velvet band, and twisted fringe. This skirt is 
looped up in a shape; it is simply turned uP and fastened to 
the waistband by a button and trimmed like the apron. Bodice 
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with points in front and a round basque behind. Paletot of 
cashmere the same shade as the dress, trimmed with a fluting 
of silk, maroon velvet band, and a twisted fringe. This paletet 
is epen on each side. Sleeves with large revers. Hat of rice 
straw trimmed with maroon velvet, a grey feather, and rose 
with long spray at the side. 

Dress of unbleached twilled foulard. The first is trimmed 
round the bottom with two folds, a gathered flounce, and fluted 
heading. Second skirt with apron-front veryfulland gathered 
at the sides, and looped up on each side the back with a bow of 
satin; it is trimmed to match the under skirt. Paletot very 
open at the back and sides, trimmed with two folds, a fluting 
and flounce at the bottom of each basque. This paletot is 
shorter in front than behind. Large open sleeves trimmed to 
match. Bonnet of crépe de chine forming a pouff, and adorned 
with flowers and fringe. 

No. 40. Walking costume. Petticoat of striped pearl-grey 
and violet fancy material. Short skirt of plain poovtarsy, form- 
ing a pouff, and gathered in the middle of the back. Bodice of 
same material with round point. Short pelerine, with long 
striped revers falling on the upper skirt, and forming butter- 
fly wings; this pelerine crosses in front and terminates in two 
long fringed ends oneach side. Grey hat, with tuft of feathers 
at the side. Watteau parasol of grey silk with violet stripes. 

Visiting toilet. Dress of light maroon poult de soie. Long 
train skirt, with wide ruche and double heading, forming an 
apron above a deep gathered flounce. Upper tunic skirt with 
large revers on each side, surrounded with a double piping of 
satin; a wide marquise ruche edges the tunic. Bodice with 
basque behind trimmed with three bands of satin; it is open in 
frent @ la chéle, and trin-med witha ruche. Coat-sleeves, with 
ruches to correspond. Bonnet of black lace ornamented with a 
tuft of flowers placed as a diadem. Plain maroon parasol. 

No. 41.—Dress of maroon mohair and light Havannah silk. 
The skirt is trimmed at bottom with three flounces—two silk 
ones, and tbe middle one maroon mohair; the top flounce is 
scalloped and ornamented with a button in each point. Plain 
bodice of mohair under a tunic of Havannah silk. This tunic 
- is scalloped all round, open in front, rounded at each side, and 
looped up in the middle of the back. Deep scalloped ouff of 
silk on the plain mohair sleeve. Bonnet of crépe de chine, 
havannah, and maroon, adorned with a tuft of feathers of both 
shades. Maroon parasol. 

Costume of} foulard. The under-skirt is made of violet and 
white striped, and trimmed with two cross-cut bands. Une 
skirt of crépeline, the same shade of violet as the stripe; this 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce bouillonné and a fluted heading. 
Bodice of striped foulard, with plain pointed basque in front; 
the revers aad long hanging sleeves are of crépeline trimmed 
to match the upper skirt. The basque of bodice forms a postil- 
lion behind. Collarette of fiuted muslin. Hat of English 
straw, bound with black velvet and ornamented with bows of 
ribbon, flowers, and a gauze veil flowing behind. 

No. 42.—Costume of pearl-grey foulard. The first skirt is 
trimmed at bottom with a deep flounce and a narrow one with 
finted heading. Second skirt open, rounded behind, trimmed 
with three narrow gathered flounces. Bodice with basque in 
front and behind; these baeques are trimmed with a narrow 
flounce. The bodice is cut square in front, and edged with a 
flounce turned upwards. Long pagoda sleeves, trimmed with 
two narrow flounces. A simple bow ornaments the top of 
bodice and waistband. Chemisette and under sleeves trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. Bonnet of crépe de chine, the same 
shade as the costume, ornamented with a tuft of feathers and a 
fringe forming a nec 

Costume of silk and crépe de chine of two colours—buff and 
maroon. The first skirt of buff silk, with deep flounce trimmed 
with two rows of maroon velvet; drape of m aroon crépe de chine, 
fastened at equal distances with bows of maroon velvet, fluted 
heading of silk bound with maroon velvet and arranged in large 
scallops. Second ekirt looped up into a pouff behind, and 
trimmed to match. Bodice with basque pleated behind ; these 
pleats are fastened at the waist with bows of velvet. Sleeves 
open to the elbow, and trimmed with a fluting of silk, two rows 
of maroon velvet and bows. Bodice a little open in front, and 
with pleated chemisette, trimmed with lace. Round hat to 
match the costume of silk and oe de chine, ornamented with 
tuft and veil of crépe falling on the chignon. 

No. 43.—Dress of light Havannah poult de soie with plain train 
skirt. Bodice open en chdle, and aa cut in tabs. Long 
maatle from the waist of black grosgrain silk, forming a second 
skirt, with apron front, and shawl-shaped behind. Metternich 


open behind, fitting to the waist by a bow, and simulating large 
sleeves. Bonnet of light Havannah crépe de chine, adorned 
with fringe and a rose at the side. 

Toilet for a young lady in mauve mohair, trimmed with 
bands of violet satin. The first skirt is trimmed with five folds 
of mohair, headed with bands of violet satin. Second skirt 
with round apron in front, trimmed with two folds and bands 
of satin fastened on each side with velvet satin bows; the 
back of the skirt gracefully falls without trimming. Bodice 
with round waist, fastened with violet satin buttons. 
Round pelerine edged with a fold and satin band; 
another fold with satin band is placed only at the back, and 
ornamented on each shoulder with a satin bow. Hat of English 
straw, trimmed with a mauve scarf and tuft of flowers at side. 

No. 44.—Indoor toilet for the country, of fancy materials. 
The first skirt is trimmed with deep gathered flounce, and five 
biais bands of the same material. Second skirt very short in 
front, forming coquélle at the side, and long behind, trimmed 
with a biais band to match the first skirt. Bodice with round 
waist, and braces forming epaulettes to the coat-sleeve. Waist- 
band of ribbon of the same shade as the dress, fastened with a 
bow and two long ends. Bow of lace in the hair. 

Walking costume of dust-grey woollen material, trimmed 
round the bottom with two fluted headings turned upwards, and 
wide bands of tartan silk. Upper skirt cut square and short in 
front, long behind, and edged with fluting and a tartan band. 
Bodice with round waist, open @ la chdle, and fastened with 
tartan buttons. Coat sleeves trimmed with tartan bands. 
Paletot long in front and at the sides, but short and square 
behind, trimmed with a fluting and tartan band; sleeves large 
at the bottom, and trimmed to match the costume. Under 
sleeves and collarétte of fluted muslin. 

No. 45.—Little girl’s dress of white piqué, with double skirt ; 
the under skirt is braided with scarlet soutache; upper skirt is 
cut in deep scallops, edged with embroidery and braiding. Low 
square bodice with braces and sleeves braided to match the 
skirt. Waistband, with long end of piqué, ornamented with 
embroidery and braiding. 

2. Dress of white uate for a little girl between six and eight 
yearsold. This dress is trimmed round the bottom with a flounce, 
edged with Valenciennes lace, and headed with muslin insertion. 
Tunic rounded in front and thus covering the flounce, headed 
with insertions and narrow tucks that simulate an apron. The 
tunic is simply edged with a flounce and insertion. Low bodice, 
pleated in front with flounce, forming braces, meeting that of 
tunic. Puffed slecves. Waistband and sash of blue ribbon. 

3. Fichu collar of Valenciennes and point d’Angleterre, 
fastened at the bottom by a velvet bow. 

4. Muslin sleeve to match the above collar. 

5. White muslin bodice, with a band composed of guipure 
insertion, and edged with lace on each side, is arranged en chile. 
Sleeves fulled into a band of insertion at the wrist, with ruffles 
falling over the hands. 

6. Another bodice of white nainsook, trimmed with insertion 
and lace; Medicis collarette behind, and revers in front; a bow 
of ribbon ornaments the bottom of revers. Two revers cross- 
ing each other form the cuff of sleeves. 

No. 46.—Dress of pearl-grey foulard: first skirt, just touch- 
ing the ground, trimmed with three rows of black velvet and 
wide guipure lace; second skirt forming a shawl trimmed with 
two rows of velvet and guipure; the sides are turned back to 
simulate revers, and fastened to the waistband under a large 
bow composed of drooping loops and surrounded with guipure. 
This skirt has a round apron in front trimmed to match. 
Plain high bodice, with braces of black velvet and guipure lace. 
Hat of Belgian straw with turned-up brim, trimmed with 
foliage, a grey feather, and scarf of black lace. 

2. Camaieux dress of light and dark green. The under 
train, skirt of dark-green poult de soie, is trimmed with a light 
green gathercd flounce, scalloped at the top and headed with a 
wide band of dark green satin and a fluting of light green silk; 
flutings of Hout green poult de soie, with a band of satin in the 
centre, are placed lengthwise on the skirt at equal distances, 
and fastened with a satin bow. Tunic panier, very short and 
rounded in front, puffed behind and trimmed with a satin band, 
ruche, and wide fringe. Bodice square in front, edgod with a 
ruche and fringe; a white muslin fichu is worn underneath. 
Bouillonné sleeves; the two bouillonnés at the top are of 
dark green, the other two of light green, and edged with a 
ruffle of lace. Bonnet of light green crépe de chine, ornamented 
with a fringed scarf, tuft of flowers, dark green feather and 
bow at the side. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


CosTUME DE PROMENADE POUR JEUNE FILLE DE 10 A 
12 ans.— WALKING Dress FoR A GIRL OF 10 or 12 YEARS 
—No. 1. Devant du corsage—Front of the bodice. No. 2. 
Petit cdté du corsage du costume pour jeune fille—Side-piece 
of the bodice of girl’s walking dress. No. 3. Dos du corsage 
du costume pour jeune fille—Back of the bodice of girl’s walk- 
ing costume. No. 4. Manche du corsage du costume pour 
jeune fille—Sleeve of the bodice of the girl's walking dress. 
No. 5. Devant de la jupe du costume pour jeune fille—Front of 
the skirt of girl’s walking dress. No. 6. Derri¢re do la jupe du 
costume pour jeune fillea—Back of the skirt of girl's walking 
dress. This walking costume is made of a plain material, and 
is trimmed by crossway bands of silk s shade lighter than the 
dress itself; the bodice is ee slightly open in front, and 
fastened by small buttons; the sleeve is large and open, and 
joined at intervals by buttons; the skirt is separato from the 
bodice, is open in front, and vandyked. 

CoL-PARURE POUR RoBE OUVERTE—COLLAR FOR AN 
Ovey Dress.—No. 7. This collar is made of muslin trimmed 
with a rich insertion in satin-stitch embrvidery, and edged by 
Valenciennes lace. Where this lace is sewn on, an embroidered 
agrement conceals the stitches; the ends are composed in the 
same manner and are tied by being simply passed one over the 
other. 

Passe ET CALOTTE DE CHAPEAU PAMELA DE MbME. 
Morizon, Rue de Michodiere, No. 6, A Paris—SHapeE AND 
Crown oF THE PaMELA Bonnet, dosigned by Mpme. 
Morizon, No. 6, Rue de Michodiere, Paris. — No. 8. Passe 
du chapeau—Shape of the Bonnet. No.9. Calotte du Che- 
peau—Crown of the Bonnet. 

ToILETTE DE VoYAGE—TRAVELLING CostuME.—No. 10. 
Devant du corsage de la toilette de voyage — Front of the 
bodice of travelling costume. No. 11. Petit coté du corsage de 
la toilette de voyage—Side-piece of the bodice of the travelling 
costume. No. 12. Dos du corsage de la toilette de voyage— 
Back of the bodice of travelling costume. No. 13. Manche da 
coreave do Ja toilette do voyaze—Slecve of the bodice of the 
travelling costume. No. 14. Devant de la jupe de la toilette do 
voyage—Front of the ekirt of the travelling costume. No. 15. 
Coté de la jupe de la toilette de voyage—Side of the skirt of the 
travelling costume. No. 16. Derri¢re de la jupe de la toilette 
de voyage—Buck of the skirt of the travelling costume. No. 
17. Haut de Pecharpe de la toilette de voyage—Top of the scarf 
of travelling costume. Partie repli¢e—Portion folded over. 
The under skirt of this travelling costume is composed of 
brown silk, the bodice is plain, and bas postillion basques with- 
out trimming, and with coat-sleeves. The petticoat of this dress 
may be altered at will, or flounced as in the illustration. The 
upper skirt is made of a deep chéle-vigogne brown of a lighter 
shade than the under dress; it is cut in one piece and has long 

oints open at the back; thcse points cross and are raised or 

looped up at the hips. A scarf, also cut in a point, is arranged 
upon the left shoulder; it is fixed at the right side, and completes 
this pretty toilet. The skirt being very full, we are obliged to 
divide it in three parts in order to arrange it upon one sheet : 
to unite these pieces, bring the corresponding letters together. 
This skirt hangs best when cut in one piece. This toilet ma: 
be composed of foulard or any other soft and flowing material. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FRANCE. 
- (SECOND ARTICLE.) 


LL orders for goods partake essentially of the nature of 
a contract, equally binding on the giver and receiver of 
the order. ‘The agreement is completed by the acceptance of 
the order, and extinguished by the delivery of the goods and 
the payment for them. Such contract can only be rescinded 
by mutual consent of the parties interested, and the non-fulfil- 
ment of its terms by cither party gives claim to damages, pro- 
portionate not only to the actual loss occasioned, but also to 
the probable gain derivable from the actual transaction. 
From this it will he seen that every one engaged in inter- 
national business is nearly interested in the laws regulating 
contracts in the French Empire. 

Four kinds of contracts are admitted by the Civil Code: 
(1) the Bruateran, by which contracting parties are reci- 
procally bound; (2) the UNniaTerat, by which one party 
only is bound; (3) the Communicative, whereby each of 
the partics contracts to do or deliver something esteemed the 
equivalent of what is done or given. When this equivalent 
consists of the chance of gain upon a problematical event the 
contract is ALEAToRY and subject to the Arts, 1964, 1965, and 
1968 (of which we gave an account in our last number). And 
(4) the OneRovs, subjecting both parties to deliver or to do 
something. In addition to these there is a fifth mode of con- 
tract, called the ContRACT OF BeNEFICENCE whereby one of the 
partics sccurcs a purely gratuitous advantage to the other. As 
this last form of agreement has no connection with trade and 
commerce, it may be left out of present consideration. 

Four conditions are essential to the validity of a contract or 
agreement’:—(1) the assent of the party, or parties, contract- 
ing obligations; (2) the ability of such party to contract; 
(3) a definite object forming the substance of the contract ; 
and (5) the lawfulness of that object. 

By assent is meant alike the free consent to, and full know- 
ledge of, the obligation incurred, Constraint, error, or mis- 
representation vitiates the agreement. Constraint requires no 
comment, and, as interpreted by the “ Code” has no bearing 
on purely business transactions. The second cause of nullifi- 
eation is of some importance. Error, to be allowed as suffi- 
cient, must apply to the subject-matter of the contract, not to 
persons; unless it can be shown that considerations of cha- 
racter had a determining influence on the formation of the 
agreement. Misrepresentation or fraud vitiates the contract 
when it can be proved that the misrepresentation has been the 
main inducement to make the contract. These three causes 
of nullity do not of themselves rescind the agreement, but 
justify an action-at-law to set it aside. 

Inability to contract incapacitates minors, married women 
not engaged in business on their own account, and persons 
interdicted from the management of their affairs, such as 
madmen, prodigals, &c. It is unnecessary to explain the 
remaining conditions of agreements, as they are sufficiently 
clear and obvious without comment, and common to the con- 
tracts of all civilized countries. 

For the interpretation of the agreements by the courts of 
law, special rules are laid down by the civil and commercial 
codes, of which the following are the chief :—The intention of 
the contracting parties is to be considered in preference to the 
merely literal sense of the words, and whatever is ambigous 
must be interpreted in agreement with the custom of the 
place where the contract was made. The clauses of the agree- 
meut are to be held explanatory of each other, giving to them 
the meaning arising from the entire contract. In cases of 
doubt, the decision is to be given in favour of the party con- 
tracting the obligation as against the party stipulating it. 

Sules are teclinically considered as contracts to exchange 
commoditics for payment, and the obligation to buy and sell 
becomes binding by the consent of the parties. In commer- 
cial matters, sales may be made—(1) by legal document: 
(2) by private uote; (3) by the memorandum of an agent de 
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change, or courtier, duly signed by the parties ; (4) by an 
accepted invoice; (5) by the books of the parties; and (6) 
by witness, subject to the decision of a court of law or com- 
merce. A promise of sale is equivalent to sale when the price 
and conditions have been agreed to by both parties, If how- 
ever, an advance (arrhes) has been made, either party can 
withdraw from the contract—he who has made the advance by 
losing it, and he who has received it on returning it, with as 
much more. The seller is required to explain clearly the 
nature of his obligation ; in case of ambiguity or obscurity 
the interpretation is to be in favour of the buyer. The seller 
is under two principal obligations—that of delivering the 
thing sold, and that of delivering it in good condition. 

The claimant of the execution of a contract is required to 
prove it ; and, on the other hand, the fulfilment of its condi- 
tions must be in like manner proved by the party pleading 
extinction of the contract by such fulfilment of its terms. An 
impossible or absurd clause in an agreement does not render 
the remaining clauses invalid. The obligations of a contract 
extend not only to what is expressed in the instrument, but 
to all the consequences arising from them in equity, law, and 
custom. 


LACE PRODUCTION. 


HIS delicate and beautiful fabric, formerly, as now, 
esteemed one of the most ornamental parts of dress, 

lays claim to high antiquity, as it appears, from engravings, 
to have been used for the borders of dresses of ladies 
in the classic periods of ancient Greece and Rome. It 
has been long made in Italy, and was brought from thence 
into the Netherlands and France. From the Netherlands the 


manufacture came to England, being introduced by some re- ° 


fugees who settled in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
where, in 1640, the art was ina flourishing condition. Ithad 
then arrived at great perfection in the Netherlands, particu- 
larly in Antwerp, Mechlin, Brussels, and Louvain. Brussels 
and Mechlin Jaces were worn by the nobility and persons of 
high rank in the time of Charles I.,Queen Anne, and George I., 
as is evident by the portraits of Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Those laces were rich and durable, and 
were worked by hand on the cushion or pillow. Lace was, at 
an early period, made with great skill at Honiton, in Devon- 
shire. During the great Continental war veils were sold at 
20 to 100 guineas, and this latter value is even now occa- 
sionally reached for special orders. 

Of the manufacture we may remark that this delicate net- 
work is formed of flax, cotton, or silk thread. Lace is sometimes 
ornamented by a thread called the gimp, much thicker 
than that of the net, which is worked in among the meshes 
in the figure of flowers, or of various elegant devices ; and 
upon the taste exhibited in these much of the value depends. 
Originally all lace was of flax thread. Lace made by hand, or, 
as it is called, pillow-lace, is worked upon a pillow or 
cushion, upon which a piece of stiff parchment is stretched, 
having a number of holes pricked through it to form a pat- 
tern of the intended lace. Through these holes pins are 
stuck into the pillow, and the fine thread wound upon small 
bobbins, made of ivory or bone, are woven around the pins, 
and twisted round each other-in various ways to furm the re- 
quired pattern. : 

The embroidering of lace, or working figured patterns on 
it, was at first all done by hand in the tambour. When the 
net is to be embroidered by hand, a pattern is first drawn on 
paper ; if the quantity to be embroidered is considerable, the 
design is cut on a wooden block, and printed on the net; after 
being embroidered, the net has to be bleached and dyed, if 
required, It is afterwards dressed or stiffened by being dipped 
into a mixture of gum, paste, and water, and stretched on 
a frame of pins till it is dry. 

The “real” lace of France is principally made at Alengon 
(Orne), Caen, Bayeaux (Calvados), Chantilly (Oise), Arrag 


(Pas de Calais), Lille and Bailleul (Nord), Mirccourt (Vosges) 

and Puy (Haute Loire). The white Alengon lace sustains its 

renown as the Queen of Lace for fineness. The guipure of 

Puy and Mirecourt has been in request for a long scries of 
ears. 

The excellence of. lace-making can only be appreciated by 
those who are acquainted with the difficulties of its manufac- 
ture. The laces of Alencon and Brussels are of so compli- 
cated a nature that each process is assigned to a different lacc- 
maker who works only at her special department. lormerly 
a piece of Alengon lace would pass through cightcen hands 
before completion ; the number is now somewhat diminished. 
The black shawls and flounces of Bayeux are all made in short 
lengths, and the task of uniting these segments in an invi- 
sible seam is one requiring great skill and precision. Again, 
Valenciennes lace is of most elaborate workmanship, the 
pattern and ground being made together with the same thread 
on the pillow. 

The great improvement to be observed in the manufacture 
of lace is the introduction of shaded tints in the flowers and 
patterns, giving them the relief of a picture. This effect is 
produced by varying the application of the two stitches used 
in making flowers, the “ toilé,” which forms the close tissue, 
and the ‘‘grillé” employed in the more open part of 
the pattern. The system is applied to the laces of 
France and Belgium, but it is in France that it has been 
carried to the greatest success. Alengon point maintains its 
historic reputation, and the black pillow-lace of Bayeux is 
unrivalled in elegance and beauty. The manufacture of black 
lace, which extends through the department of Calvados, has 
almost entirely superseded the fabric of Chantilly. The manner 
of making both laces is the same, and the so-called Chantilly 
is the production of Bayeux. It is now the most important 
of the lace manufactures of France. and is unequalled in 
beauty of design and excellence of workmanship. 

French lace is rivalled, but not surpassed, by that of Belgium. 
The productions of Belgium are varied — Brussels, Valencicnnes, 
and Grammont, to which must be added Mechlin, the prettiest 
and lightest of its fabrics. The first-named is all laid out onalilac 
ground, a colour peculiarly adapted to set off the dazzling 
whiteness of Brussels laces. The different kinds of Brussels lace, 
“ point & Vaiguille” and “ plat,” the production of the pillow, 
are worked with marvellous delicacy and precision. In Brussels 
lace the plat or pillow-made flowers are applied or sewn upon 
a ground of Brussels net. The manufacture of Valenciennes 
lace, after dying out in its native city, was transferred to Bel- 
gium, where, from its commercial importance, it forms the 
principal branch of the industry of thecountry. It is fabri- 
cated through East and West Flanders. That made at Ypres 
(West Flanders) is a refined quality, and most elaborate in its 
workmanship. It is noticeable for its clear square ground and 
its improved patterns. Courtrai, which produced the first 
half-shawl of Valenciennes lace, has made great progress, 
without, however, rivalling Ypres. In the black lace of Gram- 
mont (East Flanders) the patterns are usually executed with 
great precision, and the silk is of the best quality; but a 
fault of the Grammont fabric is its heaviness of pattern, which 
prevents it, except in cheapness, from competing with the 
more elegant productions of Calvados. Another defect in 
the Grammont lace is in the workmanship of the leaves. The 
fibres, instead of being rendered, as in the Bayeux lace, by a 
silk with a kind of open grillage worked on each side to give it 
relief, is expressed by a simple silk thread, which gives a naked 
unfinished appearance to the large leaves of which the Gram- 
mont patterns usually consist. 

The imitation of hand-made manufacture by machinery 
was first attempted at the close of the last century, at Not- 
tingham. In 1809 Mr. John Heathcote invented and 
patented a machine for weaving the real twisted lace, like 
that made on the pillow; this was called the bobbin machine, 
and hence the lace produced by it is called bobbin net, A 
considerable quantity of lace was made under this patent, 
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which expired in 1824, and immediately a large number of 
persons proceeded to embark in a trade which had so lately 
yielded a very large profit. A temporary prosperity shone 
upon the trade, and the Nottingham became the organ of 
gencral supply, rivalling and supplanting in plain nets the 
most finished productions of France and the Netherlands. 
The inhabitants of Nottingham look back to that period as a 
sort of golden age. It was no uncommon thing for an artisan 
to leave his usual calling, and betaking himself to a lace 
frame of which he was a part proprictor, realising, by work- 
ing upon it, 20s. 30s., or even 40s. per day. The lace- 
machines being of complicated and difficult construction, 
master clock-makers were brought from Birmingham to exe- 
cute them; thus great improvements were made—some of 
them are among the most ingenious pieces of mechanism 
known. Competition and abundant supply soon reduced the 
number of persons embarking independently in the trade ; 
the force of capital asserted itself, and the manufacture took 
its place among those of national importance. 

The most marked advance in the lace trade was from 1851 
to 1858, when, like many other industries at home and abroad, 
it became unusually inflated. The admission of English lace 
into France, under the change of the French Customs’ regu- 
lations, has not proved so beneficial as anticipated. The chief 
result of the French treaty has been a large influx of French 
lace. The duty charged by France on English machine- 
made lace ranges from 10 to 20 per cent., which, with 5 per 
cent. added for charges, gives the French lace manufacturer a 
protection of 15 to 25 percent. The sale of our machine- 
made lace in France depends not only on style of pattern, and 
on the finish of goods, but on the various details essential to 
give imitation lace the appearance of real lace, and in which 
the Continental manufacturers are such adepts. The French 
manufacturer, too, has the advantage of being surrounded 
with a population accustomed to make and weave “ real” 
lace of superior patterns and style; and France has not only 
good machinery and good workmen, but labour cheaper than 
we have in England. There are in this country at present 
upwards of 40U0 bobbin net lace-machines. Of this number 
we estimate that 870 are plain net silk, 759 plain net cotton, 
1583 fancy net silk, and 825 fancy net cotton. The greater 
number of these machines are in Nottingham and its imme- 
diate vicinity ; about 700 are in Derby and in different parts 
of Lancashire ; the rest are at Tiverton and other towns in 
the West of England, The value of the annual production 
of machine-made lace, we estimate at £2,500,000. 

Although many of the old descriptions of lace once known 
as the product of the warp frame have become obsolete, 
the warp lace-trade, from the new classes of goods brought out, 
is assuming increasing importance. In silk, a great variety 
of a very light description of fancy nets, of a useful and ele- 
gant character, have been produced, such as the twist. machine 
can scarcely approach for lightness and elegance. In cotton, 
comprehending the “ tatting” class, the warp machine, 
beaten by the twist lace machine in the finer descriptions, has 
put forth new strength in the production of a great variety of 
coarser articles well-suited for domestic use. This has been 
effected by greatly improved machinery, having a variety of 
appliances of the Jacquard and other apparatus. Another 
change is in the production of a class of articles from the 


warp machine of an elastie looped character, well suited for 
gloves. 


THE DRESS OF THE PAST. 
(Continued.) 
d Waar reign of James I. exhibited but slight modifications 
of the dress of the preceding reign. His queen is 
represented in Holbein’s portrait as in the same dress as 
the historic portraits of Queen Elizabeth. The fardingale 
was still worn, When the lady of the British Ambassador 
to Turkey visited the Sultana, her Highness, in astonishment, 


asked whether English ladies were made differently from 
others. At the same time a ruff or band of immoderate 
size stretched forth from the neck, the front of the dress was 
cut away immediately beneath it, nearly to the waist, which 
made the fashion more noticeable, as all the other part of 
the bust than the front was overclothed. 

The dress of the Anne is well described in “A New 
Courtly Sonnet of the Lady Greensleeves,” the poet telling 


‘how, besides waging life and land to win an unrequited love, 


he had bought wrought kerchers, three petticoats of fine cloth, 
and one of thin silk, giving her jewels for her chest, also— 
A smock of silk, Loth fair and white, 
With gold embroidered gorgeously ; 
crimson silk stockings wrought above the knee, garters fringed 
with gold, pumps as white as milk, and, finally, 
Thy gown was of the grassy green, 
With sleeves of satin hanging by, 
Which may thee be our harvest queen, 
And yet thou wonldest not love me. 
The tics of the shoes, edged with rich lace, were spread out 
like a rose until they nearly covered the foot. This expen- 
sive fashion is alluded to by Taylor, the Water-Poet, when 
speaking of those who 


Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold. 


The following is a description of the change in the dress of 
a rich merchant’s wife in Massinger’s “ City Madam” :— 
You wore 
Satin on solemn days ; a chain of gold, 
A velvet hood, rich borders, and sometimes 
A dainty miniver cap; a silver pin 
Headed with pearl, worth threepence, and thus far 
You were privileged—no one envied it— 
It being for the City’s honour that 
There should be a distinction made between 
The wife of a patrician and plebeian, 


Since your husband was knighted, as I enid, 


The ladies of the time were particularly fond of painting 
their faces, for which Spanish paper of a beautiful vermillion 
colour, and made up into little books, was used: a leaf was 
torn out and rubbed on the cheeks, and so the transfer was 
effected. Patches, too, were worn of the most fanciful shapes, 
representing suns, moons, stars, hearts, crosses, and even 
carriages and horses. In a ballad published in 1622 these 
are thus described :— 

f Prodigious signs that keep their stations, 

And meteors of such dreadful fashions; 

Booker hath no such prognosticatious. 

The reverend hood cast off, your borrowed hair 
Powdered and curléd was, by your dresser's art, 
Formed like a coronet, hanged with diamonds 
And richest Orient pearls; your carkanets 
That did adorn your neck of equal value ! 

Your Hungerland bands, and Spanish guellio rafts, 
Great lords and ladies feasted to survey; 
Embroidered petticoats ; you sickness fained 
That your night-rails at forty pounds a piece 
Might be scen with envy of the visitants; 

Rich pantaliles (slippers) in ostentation shown, 
And roses worth a family. 

The courtly reign of Charles I. introduced some charac- 
teristic changes, The French hood and buffin gown went 
out of fashion, as also the fardingale and yellow starched ruffs 
and bands, being replaced by falling collars of rich lace and 
embroidered muslin. The ladies of this period wore their 
hair low in the forehead, and parted in ringlets, or else curled 
like a peruke, or braided in a knot on the top of the head ; 
and in a print of two ladies of the time the hair of one 
is combed like a wig in front, the back hair braided and 
fastened in a knot ; her neck is covered with a handkerchief 
richly ornamented with deep lace, and her cuffs trimmed with 
the same ; her sleeves are slashed with fine linen or silk, and 
her fan is large : the other has a sable tippet and a large muff 
which entirely conceals her arms. For wide, stiff collars, 


_neither plaited plaited nor pinched, but sometimes edged with 
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lace, and stretched and wired. Silk, worsted, and thread 
stockings were universally worn, In the “ Roxburghe Ballads” 
is a woodcut representing a mercer in his shop, addressing his 
customers. He holds a black mask edged with lace in his 
right hand; a black lace scarf is hung over his right shoulder. 
Over his left arm is a hank of laces, and in that hand a 
feather fan. Many patches of fanciful form are on his face. 
It was customary to wear peaked shoes and peaked bodies to 
gowns. These gowns were generally worn long and open, the 
two sides laced together in front so as to show the satin 
bodice underneath, the front terminating with a bow and 
ribands. The sleeves were tight, or else open and hanging, 
and broad bands of lace were worn round the arm and round 
the bust. Every description of jewels were now in fashion ; 
also broad-brimmed hats with feathers, contrasting with the 
narrow brims worn by the gentlemen. The disappearance of 
Royalty, under the Cromwellian rule, had the effect of bring- 
ing about what we may term an antithesis in fashion, the 
garb even of ladies being the symbol of Royalist or Puritanic 
views. The ladies of the Republcan party adhered to plain- 
ness of attire, and resumed the hood an article which, what- 
ever graces it might hide, did not leave the poetical admirers 
of female beauty in despair, for ‘<a gentlewoman’s silke 
hoode ” is thus referred to :— 

Wheare then a shade darkens the beauteous face, 

Shall not I pay her reverence to the place? 

Soe deityes darkened sit, that ye may find 

A better way to see them in our mind. : 

Fashion regained her own on the restoration of the House 
of Stuart. A studied negligence, an elegant déshabille was 
the prevailing character of the costume of the beauties of the 
Court of Charles II. Their glossy ringlets are seen escaping 
from a single bandeau of pearls, or adorned by a single rose 
fall in graceful profusion upon snowy necks, unveiled even by 
the transparent lawn of the band, or the partelet, and the fair, 
round arms, bare to the elbow, recline upon the voluptuous 
satin petticoat, while the gown of the same rich material piles 
up its voluminous folds in the background. The ladies had a 
wider choice of material for dress in the costly and beautiful 
manufactures that were brought from France. 

In the reign of James II. some Dutch fashions were intro- 
duced. The bosom was guarded by the formal stomacher. 
The elegant, full sleeve of the gown was replaced by a tight 
one, with a cuff above the elbow, in-imitation of the coats of 
the gentlemen, from which fell a profusion of lace in the form 
of ruffles or lappets. In Visscher’s portrait of Queen Mary, 
the arm is completely enveloped in satin, lace, and leather. 
The hair, which had been suffered to fall in natural ringlets, is 
curled up from the forehead, like a rising billow, surmounted by 
piles of ribbon and lace, formed in alternate tiers, the ribands 
being formed into high stiffened bows, and covered by a lace 
scarf or veil that streamed down each side of the pyramid. A 
curious satirical poem, ‘“ Mundus Mulieris,” published in this 
reign, after giving a striking picture of the simplicity of ladies 
in the good old times, contrasting it with the extravagant 
affectation of those in his own day :— 


He that will needs to Marry-land 
Adventure, first must understand 

For’s bark what tackle to prepare 

*Gainst wind and weather, ware and tare. 
Of Point d’Espagne a rich coronet (1) 
Two night rails,(2) and a scarf besct 
With a great lace collerct. 

One black gown of rich silk, which odd is 
Without one colour’d embroidered boddice. 
Four petticoats for page to hold up, 

Four short ones nearer to the crup ; 
Three manteaus, nor can Madam less 
Provision have for due undress ; 

Nor demy sultane (3) spagnolet, (4) 


(1) The uppcr pinner dangling about the cheeks like hound’s ears. 

QA ly dress, ansonfined at the waist and closed only round the neck. 
(3) A n trimmed with buttons and loops. 

@A find of narrow-sleeved gown a l’Espagnole, 


Nor fringe to sweep the mall forget. 

Of under bodice three neat pair 
Embroider’d, and of shoes a pair ; 

Short under petticoats pure, fine, 

Some of Japan stuff, some of chine, 
With knee-high galoon (1) bottomed; 
Another quilled white and red, 

With a broad Flanders lace below. 

Four pair of bas de soy, (2) shot through 
With silver ; diamond buckles, too, 

For garters, and as rich as shoes. 

Twice twelve-day smocks of Holland fine, 
With cambric sleeves rich points to join ; 
Three night-gowns of rich Indian stuff, 
Four cushion-cloths are scarce enough, - 
Of point and Flanders; nor forget 
Slippers embroidered in velvet ; 

Fans, painted and perfumed, three; 
Threo muffs of sable, ermine grey ; 

Nor reckon it among the baubles, 

A palatine also of sables. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF THE PRICE OF WOOL 
IN FRANCE, 


ie the course of last year, the Central Society of Agricul- 

ture of Nancy, appointed a Commission of its members 
to inquire into the depreciation of the price of wool, and, if 
possible, to discover a remedy. The Commission having com- 
pleted its labours, has lately sent in its report. This report 
is of great intercst in an industrial point of view, and of even 
greater, as showing the extent to which free-trade doctrincs, 
have penetrated the French mind. The report is signed by 
Monsieur Levavasseur, the chairman of the Commission, whose 
enlightened and patriotic views stand in striking and most 
hopeful contrast to the feeble rhetoric displayed by the lead- 
ing protectionists, for the edification of the members of the 
Enquéte Parlementaire. Want of space forbids us to give 
more that an extract of the report, which will, however, suffice 
to show at once the spirit and importance of the document. 

‘* As requested by the society, your commission has endea- 
voured to discover a remedy for the evil specified, and has 
not neglected to inquire into and examine its causes. From 
this inquiry, attentively followed up, has sprung the conclu- 
sions I have the honour to express in the name of the com- 
mission. 

The causes of the depreciation of the price of wool are too 
powerful, and the depreciation too great, to admit of remedy 
by legislation, and particularly not by duties on foreign 
wool imported into France. This mode appears to us all 
futile and dangerous. If the duties be low, or even moderate, 
they will be unavailing in presence of the enormous fall in 
price. If, on the other hand, they be high, they will depress 
the various and important manufactures of woollen and mixed 
woollen fabrics. It is impossible not to perceive that the 
elevation of the import duties would so increase the cost 
price (prix de revient) of French tissues, that they could no 
longer find a market in competition with foreign fabrics. But 
the disaster would not be limited to this ; the increase of the 
price of manufactured goods would necessarily restrict com- 
petition. The trade would thus be smitten, and the pros- 
perous industry we are accustomed to consider, with legitimate 
pride peculiarly national, be ruined. 

The agricultural interest, although injured by the fall in 
prices, must not lose sight of the fact that it is the free ad- 
mission of wool that permits French industry to export 
300,000,000f. of woollen goods at the present day, whilst in 
1858 the exports did not exceed 80,000,000f. These con- 
siderations have forbidden your colleagues of the commission 
to entertain any thought of demanding import duties or taxes 
on foreign wool. 

“I might, gentlemen, in this place point out the results of 
all protective duties, and show how impossible it is really to 


(1) A kind of worsted lace. 
(2) An open lace resembling net work, with a square grounding. — 
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protect a particular manufacture by raising prices artificially, 
without injuring other manufactures to an equal or greater 
extent. Protective duties can have no other result than to 
take money out of the pockets of one group of individuals to 
indemnify another group. So that, the principle of protec- 
tion once admitted, one half of Franco may, under divers pre- 
tences, require the other half to enrich it by paying always 
exorbitant prices for its productions. 

“T might also offer some considerations on the invasion, by 
every petition for a tax not to be paid by the petitioner, of 
all right and equity. Finally, I might point out to you the 
fault against wisdom of asking protective dutics from a 
Government inclined to extravagance, and consequently cager 
for every form of tax. Your reporter thinks that our well-un- 
derstood interests require an altogether contrary system, and 
that we ought to ask, in preference to all else, a diminution of 
the taxes on agriculture. 

“Tf it were good policy—which I question—to make 
foreigners pay a portion of our burdens when they come here, 
it certainly is not so when they send us the raw materials 
necessary for our manufactures, or even manufactured goods 
necessary for our consumption. Far from burdening the 
foreigner, we burden ourselves, In the first supposition. we 
tax our manufacturing industry by the increased cost of the 
raw material; and in the second case, we tax ourselves as 
simple consumers, for import duties always and definitely 
are paid by the consumer.” 


ON FASHIONS IN DRESS CONSIDERED AS AIDS 
IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


UTWARD show and elegance of dress may be looked 
upon as ‘mere idle vanities” by the profound moral 
philosopher, and by those labouring to unfold the recondite 
laws of nature—a knowledge of which may well be held 
“the leading star” in our advances from a rude and ignorant 
to a moral and social condition in society, But scientific 
men may become so far rapt by the dazzle of their own re- 
searches as to be blind to, or look with scorn upon, the under- 
currents of feeling and taste that govern the changing fashions, 
which mould the opinions and stimulate the exertions of 
people in the common walks of life. The outward appearance 
of men and women has quite as much influence upon the 
actual state and progress of society as their moral and 
mental qualitics can ever have; wherefore, to encourage neat- 
ness, grace, and beauty of the exterior is second only in im- 
portance to the polish and enlightenment of the invisible 
portion of our nature; or, in other words, where grace and 
beauty abound, combined with virtue and wisdom, they form 
the sure marks of a civilized people. 

But let us descend from the lofty region of ethical science, 
and trace some of the obvious results produced by the con- 
tinuous, and sometimes extreme, changes in the fashions of 
dress. In some cases these changes may prove inconvenient, 
or even very hurtful, to the partics dealing in the superseded 
fashions; yet as regards the permanent interests of the pro- 
ductive classes, they are sure to be gainers in the long run by 
the frequent changes of fashion in dress. It may be proper, 
in cases of temporary hardships brought about by rapid 
changes of any sort, to afford public relief for a short time to 
the sufferers; but it is in accordance with the abiding 
interests of society that such changes of fashion as find 
acceptance by the public should be encouraged, for, as 
a general rule, they lead to permanent improvement. 
Production and consumption reciprocally advance cach 
other ; new and improved things, for use or ornament, create 
new wants, according to the merits or success of the novel 
productions. When improved methods are adopted to facili- 
tate production the sum of national wealth is increased, and 
reduced prices, with improved quality and forms, open wider 


demands, and thereby call for a greater number of hands for 
supplying the new fashions. Since the productive classes 
constitute the vast majority of people in all countries, it follows 
that to give employment and promote the welfare of those 
classes should be the aim of all wise and good men ; let it not 
then be said that changes of fashions in dress are but marks 
of whim and caprice among the children of indulgent luxury; 
on the contrary, we may fairly commend the substitution of 
new fabrics and new forms, when they are called forth from 
the teeming fancica or the inventive genius of the leaders of 
fashion. It somctimes happens that exuberant wealth and 
idle pomp are employed to foster preposterous extravagance 
in dress and the too frequent changes of fashion, but as a rule 
such extremes will seldom or never reach the commonality, 
and if they do become popular, it will be by slow degrees and 
in modified forms, so as to allow time for disposing of the 
older fashions that are thus superseded by the new ones. 
Ignorance and sloth are the parents of a stationary or 
retrograde condition of society, whilst genius and energy 
are the leaders in the march of improvement. Society 
cannot continue stationary, except with the utterly bar- 
barous, or else when composed wholly of masters and 
slaves. Modern civilizations ensure continuous changes in the 
external appearance of men and women, as well as in their 
enlarging mental culture. Thus the advance of the arts and 
sciences is the true work in hand by the enlightened and 
enterprising portion of all peoples. 

The productions, by the adoption of new inventions and 
discoveries, are mostly obtained at less cost of labour than the 
older fabrics would be; but as cheapness or superior quality 
is attained, the extended consumption enlarges the demand 
for skilled labour, and embarks more capital in the new trades 
and promotes the general good. This latter shuuld ever be 
the goal to be reached, with the least sacrifice possible in the 
means of its attainment. 

Now if it should appear that changes of fashion nurse 
follies, or even vices in special cases, it may also be shown 
how effectively they tend to keep alive the spirit of entcrprise, 
to reward the hand of industry, and to mark the advance of 
civilization. 

It were an easy task to point out the many striking proofs 
of our extended trades and manufactures being based on the 
spirit of innovation and the inventive genius it callsinto action; 
but passing by this wide view of progress, we here confine 
our remarks to the mere elements of fashion. The love of 
beauty—its influence is universal in all states of socicty, but 
the standard of beauty can only remain stationary in the 
original state of savage life, or else in those cases where, after 
acertain degree of civilization has been attained, men have 
lost their freedom and sunken to the relations of lord and 
serf, or master and slave, in which conditions the dominant 
classes have established distinctive costumes, to mark, at sight, 
the several grades or castes in the tribe or nation. Therefore the 
change of fashion in such cases depends on the whims of the 
master classes, or implies a virtual revolution in the structure 
of socicty. Beauty of form and beauty of colour are alike 
attractive, and fashion is concerned in giving to each its due 
influence by endless changes and combinations; thus the 
standard of beauty is clevated in proportion to the refinement 
and the spread of taste and knowledge. The savage is 
tempted into friendly dealings with the stranger by the sight 
of bright-coloured beads, or of printed and striking-coloured 
cloths, his ornaments, in the state of nature, being composed 
of brilliant stones, shells, and feathers, and painting or tattoo- 
ing the skin. But the trader brings him useful as well as 
showy things, and thus leads the way to new wants and new 
tastes, and thus begins the work of improvement in the savage 
breast by his love of beauty. 


The Second Article on TextitE Art IN Norwicu vill 
appear in our next number. 
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GLOVES. 


i here origin of gloves is traceable to Oriental countries ; 
they were certainly in use among the Chaldcans and 
Persians, and Xenophon charges the latter with effeminacy in 
using gloves to protect themselves from the cold. Both the 
Greeks and Romans used them. Accounts are, however, very 
scanty; we discover their use only by incidental allusions. 
The Teutonic inhabitants of the North of Europe would, 
doubtless on account of their climate and position, have dis- 
covered gloves anew had they never heard of them. The 
Saxons early wore coverings for the hand; the word glove 
being derived from the Saxon glof. In the eight and ninth 
century, the use of gloves had become very general, Kings, 
nobles, and prelates wore them, and it became customary 
among these classes to have them of a very costly kind, and 
to have them adorned with precious stones. Most of the 
metrical romances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
allude familiarly to them. In one of them a princess re- 
ceives a pair of gloves which will fit no hands but her own, 
and these being lost, along with her infant son, are after- 
wards the means of producing a recognition between the 
mother and child. They came to be used at ceremonies of 
investiture, in bestowing lands, and in conferring dignitics. 
In the thirteenth century they were worn of such length as 
to reach to the elbows. In chivalrous times the gloves of 
ladies were worn as favours and highly esteemed by gallant 
knights. For a long period gloves were in use in cases of 
duels and challenges ; when the latter were of a judicial cha- 
racter the glove was thrown by the appellant. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth great extravagance was shown in gloves, 
which were richly embroidered as well as perfumed. It is a 
matter of history that judges in that reign, and subsequently, 
accepted them, stuffed with gold and silver, as presents from 
suitors. Ata wedding in 1604 the charge for the gloves and 
garters given away amounted to £100. Embroidered silk 
and linen gloves, gloves of dressed sheepskin and other kinds 
of leather, mittens or gloves of worsted, and gloves lined with 
fur, were the principal forms of this article of wear among our 
ancestors, usually worn long and reaching to the elbows. At 
the Earl of Arran’s sale in 1759 were sold a variety of ancient 
gloves for sums which indicated the great richness of their 
manufacture. Mittens given by Qucen Elizabeth to Sir 
Edmund Denny's lady brought £25 4s.; a pair given by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Henry Denny were sold for £38 17s. ; 
and a pair given by James I. to his son Edward Denny for 
£22 4s, 

It is scarcely necessary to say that gloves are now an article 
of universal wear, and are commonly formed of leather, the 
skins of the kid, lamb, chamois, beaver, doe, and elk, being 
most frequently used for the purpose, cured or tanned by 
means of alum. Other gloves are made of silk, cotton, 
and worsted. Woodstock and Worcester in England, 
Dundee in Scotland, and Limerick in Ireland, are the most 
celebrated sites of the leather glove manufacture in Britain ; 
and Nottingham and Leicester have been long famous for the 
production of cotton gloves. 


FRENCH COTTON GOODS. 


r will be remembered by many in the trade what surprise 

was excited, after the conclusion of the French Treaty, 
when a few hundred pieces of greys sent over from France to 
Manchester sold at a profit. These were the precursors of the 
large importation of French calicoes that have followed since. 
Certain classes of French calicocs are still actually cheaper 
than similar descriptions by our first and largest makers. 
The plain French goods now in the market are not wanting, 
as has been frequently the case, in general attractiveness, as 
compared with our own. In regard to price, so far as we 
have obtained prices and made comparisons, there does not 
seem to be more difference than would be accounted for by 


difference of material and make. In their yarns and in their 
grey calicoes the French makers still employ, as a general rule, 
for similar numbers and weights, more superior cotton and 
less low cotton, or waste, than we do, and give their yarns 
more twist, thus reducing the production, and in this respect, 
as well as in cost of raw material, enhancing the cost of the 
manufactured article. In French yarns we have, in low 
numbers especially, samples closely resembling our ordinary 
makes, but the average is cleaner, harder, and finer in material. 
This produces a cloth generally in all weights harder in feel, 
purer in appearance, and, doubtless, as far superior to similar 
counts and weights of English make. Indeed, there are some 
grey calicoes, representing makes of shirtings and linings 
generally sold, so fine in material, even when heavy in style, 
that we have nothing in current production to match them. 
The French market, doubtless, demands this superior article, 
or the French manufacturer would not continue to make on 
this system. As to the general production of French cotton 
goods the fact must be conceded that the attention and 
emulation excited years since in France by the then supe- 
riority of English manufacturers, leading to the laying down 
of modern machinery in almost every mill in that country, 
have virtually abolished the difference of position, and the 
350,000 looms in France can produce almost, if not entircly, 
as well and cheaply as our own. Indeed, while exporting 
38,000,000 francs’ worth of their own calicoes, the French do 
not take more than 2,000,000 francs’ worth of foreign calico ; 
surely showing a strong position. The French bleached 
calico still appears almost universally with a hard, gritty 
finish, which is partly in the nature of the cloth, and partly 
in the nature of the finish ; and the French market seems to 
prefer this to any variety of ours. Although some improve- 
ments in it are noticeable of late years, and attempts are 
made at varied finishes, these are still far behind ours. There 
is not the same demand for varieties of finish in France as in 
England ; and although in this, as in some small details of 
treatment, the French manufacturers are behind us in the 
styles of work, either dyeing, printing, or finishing, required 
by their market, they turn out quite as well and cheaply as 
we can, and go really have no need of protection. We know 
one instance of a French manufacturer who gets through 
600,000 pieces a year, and who is yet so unable to cope with 
his work that he keeps regularly three months’ work before 
him. Whilst the French Customs imported last year upwards 
of 1,000,000 francs’ worth of dyed cottons, the exports in 
the same time were 16,000,000 francs more, and this does 
not include the yarns and cloths exported after free admission 
for dyeing. In printed calicoes and muslins it is hardly 
necessary to quote statistics in order to show an equality in 
mapy respects, and a superiority in some, with the production 
of our own leading printers. That France should export only 

5,000,000 francs’ worth of printed calicoes and muslins 
against less than 1,500,000 francs’ imported, only shows 
the baneful influence of protection, the material worked 
up being protected by a heavy duty which hinders the deve- 
lopment of foreign trade. It is true that foreign cotton may 
be received free of duty to print in bond, but this is a round- 
about way of doing a foreign trade. Putting aside a noticeable 
difference of tone in the colours, and a preference of blue 
whites to clear whites, there is nothing in the work of the 
French printers to distinguish it from similar work in Man- 
chester. In the heavier prints for the use of the million, 
there is much resemblance, of course, to the productions of 
the Manchester district ; but the muslins and lighter prints, 
say of Mulhouse, surpass in splendour anything that it suits 
English printers to produce. There will be those who doubt 
whether it lies sufficiently in our modes of thought to produce 
these gay and fanciful and changeful elegances, but we incline 
to believe that English printers can accomplish whatever they 
are determined on. In any case, the large cost and the small 
return, the difficulty, uncertainty, and risk would rise before 
the mind of the English printer, shutting out their beauty and 
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their richness, and disturbing his satisfaction in their splendid 
work and artistic style. Certain descriptions of French 
printed muslins, reps, muslin-de-laines, and other tissucs in 
dresses and shawls, by leading makers, are of such dazzling 
beauty as can only be achieved by that concentration of taste 
and talent and disregard to cost which the most spendthrift 
humours of Imperial Babylon could desire. The colours may 
be pigment, artificial, not solid, and evanescent, but the 
general effect is rich, and elegant, and charming. And who 
among the class that will wear them looks beyond these super- 
ficial, but all-sufficient graces? It is for the producer and 
the merchant alone to count the cost of production in relation 
to the extent of sales, 


CONTINENTAL LINEN AND LINEN THREAD. 


| Fs may be confidently asserted that the linens manufactured 

in France have little in common with what British manu- 
facturers consider it profitable to produce, but it is worth 
while considering whether it might not be made their interest 
to imitate them as far as to secure an enlarged custom the 
other side of the Channel. The annual consumption of linen 
in France is greater than any other country in the world ; we 
may place it safely at 300,000,000 yards, France has at 
work 350 mills, containing 900,000 spindles ; the number of 
power-looms in the Department du Nord alone is 6500, and 
the present number of looms in France cannot be less than 
13,000. In addition to these powerful means of production, 
that country imports yearly upwards of 5,000,000 Ib. weight 
of yarn, and 5,500,000 lb. of linen thread, more than half of 
which is brown. Of this large amount of brown thread, we 
are far from selling the principal part, which is supplied by 
the Belgians. What we havo neglected to acquire is the ex- 
perience which the Belgians possess both in producing the 
goods demanded by the French trade, and in adapting them- 
selves to the fancy tariffs of the French Custom House. Why 
is it that Belfast, paying the same duties as Belgium for the 
entrance of her goods into France, cannot sell a single piece ? 
The difficulty in attaining an object of the greatest importance 
often lies in the very simplicity of the means required ; the 
most trifling element neglected spoils all. Our manufacturers 
would gain much by studying widths, counts of threads and 
numbers of yarns, in the goods provided for the French 
market. For their purpose weconsider that such goods might 
be most profitably studied in Belgium, where the manufac- 
turers, without neglecting the preference given in France to 
heavy linens, have at the same time kept the French tariff in 
view. 


VARIETIES OF COTTON. 


Aves in a previous issue entered on the subject ot 
Varieties of Cotton, we now proceed to their enumera- 
tion, premising that the growth of cotton, like that of all 
other vegetable substances, is influenced by the climate, soil, 
und system of cultivation. The colour is usually white, or 
yellowish, but sometimes even brownish or reddish. But it 
is in the length and fineness of the fibres that the greatest dif- 
ference is observed. In this respect cotton may be divided 
into two classes, the short-stupled and long-stapled cottons, the 
longest fibres of the former being scarcely an inch long, and 
those of the latter about two inches. The different cottons 
used in Europe are produced in eight different districts ; and 
the products of the different countries included in each district 
very often present certain analogies of character and quality. 

The first district is that of North America, which includes 
the cottons of Georgia, Louisiana, New Orleans, Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Georgia produces both the long and short-stapled 
cottons; the former being of soft and delicate fibre, and can be 
employed in the manufacture of the finest fabrics; it grows 
chiefly upon the low sandy islands which dot the shores of 
Lower Carolina and Georgia—hence the name sea-island 


cottun, by which this kind is known. It is considered that the 
spray of the sea exercises a peculiar influence upon the 
cotton, rendering its filaments longer and more silky, for when 
transplanted beyond the influence of the salt water it dete- 
riorates. The upland or short staple of Georgia is known 
by the name of bored cotton, an appellation which was given 
to it on account of the process formerly made use of to sepe- 
rate the seeds from the filaments. This operation was per- 
furmed by striking a mass of the pods with bows to which 
strings were attached—threshing it, in fact—in order to loosen 
them previous to separating the seeds with the hand. These 
two varicties are further distinguished by the seeds of the 
long-stapled cotton being black, and that of the short green. 
Bowed Georgia cotton rarely admits of being spun to No. 40 
yarns, and very frequently only yields from 10 to 20. It is 
usually spun with an equal quantity of Egyptian cotton, and 
can then be employed for much higher numbers. The 
Louisiana cotton has a sort of bluish white colour, and is 
superior to the bowed Georgia, but inferior to the Brazilian 
and to many West Indian kinds, Yarns up to No. 50 may 
be spun with it. The Carolina is also considered superior to 
the bowed Georgia; but the Tennessee and New Orleans are 
inferior. These varieties usually consist of weak filaments; 
parcels of the latter sometimes, however, yield yarns as high 
as 100. 

The West Indian cottons may be considered as long-stapled, 
and to belong, in general, to the better class of cottons, 
coming in that respect after the Sea-island, Bourbon, the best 
Spanish, and the Brazilian kinds. That produced in Porto 
Rico is usually considered the best ; then follow, in about the 
order of their quality, Curacao, Haiti, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Thomas, Grenada, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, Tortola, Montserrat, the Bahamas, Cuba, 
Antigua, &c. The latter is of about the same quality as the 
best sorts from the Levant. 

South America yields cottons of excellent quality, and 
among them the Brazilian may be considered the best, espe- 
cially that of Maranhao, or Maragnan, Bahia, and Pernambuco, 
from which yarns up to No. 250 may be spun. These three 
varieties come next after the Sea-island and Bourbon in 
quality. The cottons of Minas-Geraes, Para, and Ceara are, 
however, very much inferior, and frequently yield only No. 60 
yarns. But the worst of all the Brazilian cottons is that of 
Rio Janciro, which is only considered to rank with the lowest 
of the West Indian cottons. Of the South American cottons, 
that of Cayenne, which is very long, white, and shining, is the 
most prized, and is considered to rank immediately after the 
Brazilian ; then follows that of Surinam, with long yellow 
filaments, which often spin up to No. 200. The cotton of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice (many samples of which 
are brownish, coarse, and impure), are much shorter, and may 
almost be classed among the short-stapled. Next, in order of 
succession, come Lima, the Caraccas, and Cumana, both the 
latter being slightly yellowish, and often dirty ; and fivally, 
the Carthaginian, still more impure and coarse than the last- 
mentioned. 

The East Indian cottons are, in general, of less value than 
the American, and even than the better kinds of the Levant, 
and are also much less used than either. The best known is 
that from Surat, which is dirty, yellowish, and although fine, 
is of an exceedingly short staple. Then come those of 
Madras, Siam, and Bengal: the latter is white and silky, and 
yields yarns to No.50. The yellow Nankin cotton comes also 
under this head. 

Under the term Levant cotton may be understood all those 
sorts produced in European or Asiatic Turkey. To this cate- 
gory belong the Macedonian, the Smyrnian, and that of the 
Levant, properly so-called, all of which are distinguished by a 
great degree of whiteness, but a very short staple, and cannot 
be spun of a higher number than 60. 

Africa contains three cotton districts: the first is the 
island of Bourbon, which yields one of the best sorts of cotton, 


almost equal to the best Sea-island, although it gives a great 
deal of waste in working. It is very uniform, pure, fine, and 
silky, and almost equals in whiteness the Levant sorts, and 
may be spun to very high numbers, The second is the Sene- 
gal, the cotton of which is usually of about the same quality 
as the low West Indian, or the good Levant. The chief pecu- 
liarity of this cotton is the facility with which the seeds may 
be separated from the filaments. And the third is Egypt, the 
cotton of which, known under the name of Maco, or Maho, 
has a fine, easily spun filament, and is well adapted for mixing 
with other sorts of cotton ; it is, however, generally ill-cleaned, 
and mixed with unripe portions. 

The Italian cottons are the produce of Malta, Sicily, and 
Naples. The best is the Sicilian, and that from the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples (Castellamare and Della Torre), and 
more especially considered to rank with those of Louisiana, 
or the medium sort of West Indian. The Malta cotton ranks 
with the low West Indian. 

The finest of the Spanish sorts is the Motril from the pro- 
vince of Panada; this cotton ranks with the best Brazi- 
lian, and, owing to the fineness of its filaments, admits of 
being spun of very high numbers. 

In comparing the cotton grown in one district with that 
grown in another, it must be remembered that, apart from 
the general character of the cotton of a locality, many different 
qualities will be obtained, and accordingly for commercial 
purposes cotton is divided into three qualities—“ gvod,” 
“medium,” and “ low.” 


WOOLLEN DYEING. 


wis one or two remarkable exceptions we have had no 
great positive advances made in woollen dyeing of late 
years. Many of the newer processes supply more brilliant 
colours, but these are neither as fast nor as durable as the old 
ones. In calico printing the progress has been more decided, 
partly because of the different method of fixing colours used in 
that process, and partly because a less degree of fixity is re- 
quired. Permanent colour is of the first importance in dyeing 
woollen goods, and especially so in the finer qualities, where 
it is indispensable. In dyeing the darker, permanent shades, 
the most approved plan is still to ground the wool first with 
a good depth of indigo, and then dye or fix uponit the shades 
required, This method, owing to the very high price of indigo, 
is one of the most expensive, and therefore very little used in 
dyeing the middle and lower qualities of wools. The price at 
which aniline, too, is sold limits its use. We have long had a 
fast purple; the great want in woollen dyeing is a fast green. 
The beautiful Chinese green lokas, which retains its colour in 
artificial light, has been found, after being tested, to be quite 
fugitive ; so with the green from coal-tar. As to Socotrine 
aloes, could these be obtained at a moderate price, they would 
certainly displace most of the woods on which most dyers 
are dependent for claret and other shades of brown, as sup- 
plying a magnificent range of colours. Every variety of 
colour, from a full claret to a delicate violet or puce, can 
be got easily from chryssamic acid, which results from the 
treatment of aloes by nitric acid. More attention has 
been paid to aloes as a colouring matter in France than 
in England. It is to be regretted that so many colours 
should be as yet known only in the library. We must 
look to the extension of trade to obtain certain of the mate- 
rials cheaper, and to the talent and skill of chemists to 
discover the mode of fixing many of these beautiful colours 
which they have been able to evolve, but which are not 
known as yet to the trade. 


Lacre.—In view of the great extension which the manufac- 
ture and working of lace is taking, Messrs. Walter Evans, 
and Co., of Derby, have got up their Mecklenburg Linen Thread 

ressly for lace work. Their fine Crochet Cottons are also 


e 
well suited for lace work. 
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REVIEW. 


A Treatise on Berlin Wool and Colours, Needlework, and 
Muslin Embroidery. London: Triibner and Co. 


Tuis brochure is especially designed for dealers in the mate- 
rials of ladies’ fancy work, and contains some good practical 
suggestions. As to the principal wools used in needlework 
half a century ago, it is observed by the writer :— 


These were of a coarse and hairy description, called slacks, crewels, 
&e., and on the appearance of the British embroidery wool, 9 great step 
in advance was considered to have been made. But all these wools have 
gradually been supplanted by that beautiful article the Berlin wool, which, 
for knitting, crochet, or needlework, in point of beauty and elasticity of 
thread, as well as brilliancy and variety of colours, offers all that can be 
wished for ; and as this is the great article in present usc, we shall now 
devote a special chapter to iis consideration. : 


Then, as to the origin, present production, and dyeing of 
Berlin wool :— 


The term Berlin wool has its origin in the circumstance, that the 
article was first dyed and brought out for needlework and rngwork by the 
Berlin houses, and particularly as it was used and so well adapted to 
work the elegant Berlin patterns on canvasses of all sizes and descriptions, 
It is, however, originally no more the produce of Berlin than of Dublin ; 
—Saxony, Thuringia, Gotha, and most of the Saxon duchies claim the 
merit of having first produced this exquisitely fine wool. The sheep, 
whose produce it is, are a cross-breed of the Saxon sheep and the merino 
sheep, introduced there from Spain, and this improved breed of sheep 
appears so well adapted to the climate, food, &c., of that interesting yet 
little frequented part of Germany, that they degenerate soon if removed 
it to other countries. The mountains and hills of Saxony and Thuringia 
offer a rather meagre but superior food for these sheep, consisting of deli- 
cate blades of grass and other fine herbs, and in consequence of this diet, 
together with the exquisite mountain air, and the great attention and 
superior treatment bestowed upon them by the natives, their wool curls 
in the most beautiful and finest fibres imaginable, and these are used in 
the manufacture of that well-known and beautiful fabric called 
Saxon Thibet, os also for Berlin Wool, &c. Berlin wool 
was at first principally dyed in Berlin, but is now dyed likewise 
in many other towns, The Berlin dyera, however, still exccl in 
many respects, and most improvements and new inventions in the art of 
dyeing are made or perfected at Berlin; for there, chemistry in this 
respect is in its highest state of scientific development. A quantity of 
the Berlin wool, however, that is imported into England is drawn from 
other towns, on account of cheapness; as the dyers there mostly dye aid 
the colours in general use. In Berlin, on the contrary, there are dyers 
who dye nothing but red colours; others dye only, or principally, greens; 
others again who make drabs their particular study, and so on; and 
hence it arises, that the Berlin dyers, endeavouring principally to pe rfect 
one especial colour, are more likely to improve the same than others 
who attend to a variety of colours. The beauty of the Berlin greens, 
their yellows, and royal blues, their superior drab, flesh, and mode, 
colours, &c., are well known and highly apreciated by those who take 
an interest in this branch of industry. 


One of the most valuable portions of the treatise relates to 
the various colours of wool, and their properties and effects; 
the art of dyeing has been carried so far that almost every 
tint and shade found in nature may be copied. It is here 
estimated that 2000 shades can be readily dycd at present. 
The following directions for preserving the beauty and fresh- 
ness of wools as long as possible will be read with interest :— 


Nothing is more injurious to Berlin wools than to leave them for a 
long time in the same position in the packages in which they are ori- 
ginally sold by the wholesale houses; for, although certain colours aro 
very durable, and would scarcely ever spoil if kept free from dust, out of 
a strong light, and protected against other injurious causes, still a con- 
tinual friction of the outside papers against one part of the wool, together 
with the influence of light and an impure atmosphere, which will affect 
the outside portions of the wools, although in paper, would, in the end, 
even impair the best colours, and is always certain to injure soon all 
delicate tints, and to fade all colours which are of a rather volatile 
nature; and however durable and genuine many colours are, still as there 
is nothing under the sun but what fades and decays, we may safely say, 
that there are no colours which will resist the deleterious influence of a 
strong light, of dust, and other accidental chemical agents for any great 
length of time; some will do so much longer than others, and with 
proper care and attention all genuine colours may be preserved for gene- 
rations, but ultimately they all will yield to the inimical influence of ad- 
verse elements, and it becomes our business to find out the best way of 
deferring this period as long as possible, and to act on our knowledge and 
experience, if we wish that the things we value may be enjoyed for a 
long time. The best plan, on receiving Berlin wool, is to open every 
ounce of it, to give it a turn and a different face, and put it back again 
into the papers in which it arrived, turning the paper over the edge of 
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the wool heads, numbering each shade or parcel from lightest to the 
darkest, and then pnt a strong sheet of brown paper lined with white 
round these small packets. This methad we would strongly recommend 
for all more delicate Colours, though it may not be requisite for such 
colours as are durable and quick of sale. The sun should not be allowed 
to shine on wool parcels, for against his powerful rays the paper is not 
an entire protection, though it be three nnd four fold. Wools or rngwork 
should never be exposed to the rays of the sun, nor unnecessarily or for a 
long time to a strong light, and should always be kept protected against 
dust. All superior needlework in family use should have proper covers 
made to suit it, which are only removed when we require the work or 
articles to be seen by company, &c.; and in this way it will for years 
preserve its freshness and beauty. 


One circumstance which has discouraged drapers in keep- 
ing any large stock of Berlin wool is the difficulty of assort- 
ment. The system recommended by the author is that 
which he has himself adopted, and which enables him to lay 
his hand on any shade required to be matched, the system, 
besides, greatly facilitating and expediting the matching of 
Berlin patterns, “a most laborious and difficult part of the 
trade.” The boxes for the skeined wools were numbered, 
and had the names of the colour they contained put upon 
them in large characters, and these numbers and names cor- 
responded with the reserve parcels containing the same 
colours, so that if a shade was sold out in the boxes, it might 
be quickly re-supplied. These boxes as well as parcels were 
always placed in the same rotation, or in the same spot, say 
from No. 1 to 60, 80, 100, &e., as the ease may be, and in a 
manner (and this is THE main point of this system) that those 
colours nearest in hue are placed beside cach other as far as 
this can be carried out. In order to convey at once an idea 
of this method, he gives a list of all the principal colours in 
such rotation is here alluded to, viz. :— 


1 Olive 39 Lily Grey 77 Stem Colour 

2 Brown Olive - 40 Pure Grey 78 Bright Stem Co- 

3 Olive Brown 41 Ash Grey lour 

4 lright yellow 42 Mouse (rey 79 Green Olive Stone 
Brown 43 Stone Grey 80 Olive Stone 

5 Cinnamon Brown | +4 Mode Grey 81 Stone 

6 Bull Brown 45 Ruin Colour 82 Grey Stone 

7 Red Brown 46 Blue Mode 83 Olive Green Stone 

8 Yellow 47 Grey lsterhazy 84 Green Stone 

9 Orange 48 Esterhazy 85 Bluish Green 

10 Egg Yellow 49 Mode Stone 

11 Apricot ’ | 50 Chocolateor Brown 86 Rose Grey 

12 Buf Flesh 87 Bluish Rose Grey 

13 Aurora 51 Bright Mode 88 Greenish Rose 

14 Salmon 52 Flesh Grey 

15 Scarlet 53 Bright Flesh 89 Moss Grey 

16 Ponceau, or French | 54 Copper Colour 90 Moss Green 
Scarlet 55 Cheeks 91 Vine Green 

17 Geranium 56 Brick 92 Grape Colour 

18 Carnation 57 Mahogany Brown,! 93 Reseda 

19 China Rose or Red Fawn | 94 Water Green 

20 Yellow Crimson 68 Leather Brown, or 95 Dull Water Green 

21 Crimson Bright Fawn 96 Blue Water Green 

22 Red Lilac 59 Chestnut Brown | 97 Ice Green 

23 Pensce 60 Yellow Brown 98 Blue Moss Green 

24 Lilac 61 Nut Brown 99 Sea Green 

25 Blue Lilac 62 Brown Fawn 100 Willow Green 

26 Violet 63 Fawn 101 Blue Green 

27 Lavender 64 Yellow Pawn 102 Carnation Green 

28 Blue Lavender 1 65 Lion Colour 103 Seladon 

29 Royal Blue 66 Stay Colour 104 Apple Green 

30 New Blue (Porce- | 67 Red Stag 105 Salad, or Suntaz 
lain Blue) 68 Giraffe Green 

31 Sax Blue 69 Red Drab 106 May, or Bright 

32 Water Blue 70 Brown Drab Green 

33 Blue Grey 71 Mode Drab 107 Yellow Bright 

34 Steel Grey 72 Stone Drab Green 

35 Greenish steel 73 Drab 108 Yellow Grecn 
Grey 74 Sand Drab 109 Myrtle, or Rose 

36 Silver Grey 75 Greenish Sand Green 

37 Lavender Grey Drab 110 Olive Green 


76 Oiive Drab 


As the last colour, No. 110, joins again the first, No. 1 as the nearest 
in hue, it is at once evident that we may begin the above rotation with 
any of the colours named, and proceed cither backwards or forwards, 
since they are so place:l as to form a complete circle of tints, all flowiag 
one into the o ber. Any colour or tint not contained in the above list, 
or differing too much in hue from those here placed next to it, may have 


38 Dove Grey 


another place assigned to it, as, for instance, we have here assumed the 
brick red, No, 66, to be of a hue not very bright, in placing it next to 
the mahogany ; should it turn out of a more brilliant tint, or should two 
kinds be kept, the more brilliant one would find an appropriate place 
between salmon and tcarlet, when it might be termed dull salmon ; and 
thus any colour may either be removed according to tiut, or a new one 
put between any of those in the list, where it will, as it were, find its own 
place according to its tint. On the other hand, there are many colours 
in this list which are not always kept, and, strictly speaking, not requisite; 
as, for instance, of No. 5 and 6, one may be dispensed with, and we only 
add it to make the list more complete. The sume applies to No. 16 and 
17, which are frequently very near in hue. Again, No. 10 is not essen- 
tially requisite, since the shades are very similar to some of those in No. 4, 
and to others in No. 11. Also No. 30 is seldom kept, &e. &c, The 
orange we have here put into a separate box, which will be only neces- 
sary if there be not sufficient room in the box of ycllows, this being the 
longest colour, otherwise we do not in this system look apon the orange 
as a separate colour, but only as a shade or shades of the yellow ; for 
here each colour consists of shades, from the tightest to the darkest, 
though the dark shades be, in otber instances, not always kept. It may, 
in the same way, be necessary to divide other long colours, such as scarlet, 
crimson, &e., and it will even be useful to do so; all these minor 
arrangements we can make, as a matter of course, to suit circutnstances, 
and the wants of our establishment. 


It will be seen that the term purple is omitted from the 
author’s list. The omission is thus justified :— 


In the foregoing list the designation of purple is avoided bec use 
it is so varivusly understood, some applying this name to a middle 
dark blue, some to a deep blue violet, and others to a very red 
lilac next to crimson, or what would be the same toa very biue full 
crimson, The ancients used to obtain the purple colour from a snail, and 
the story of the Phanician shepherd is well known, whose dog had bi:ten 
into a purple snail, which had dyed his snout red, and in consequence of 
which the shepherd discovered this important colour. The Doges of 
Venice wore purple clouks as an emblem of their regal position. Our 
present mode of dyeing differs greatly from that of the ancients, and what- 
ever kind of red the purple of their snails may have been, its place with 
us is supplied by the cochineal, from which our more brilliant scarlet is 
obtained; and we should say that this colour with us takes the place 
which purple held with the ancients. The scarlet of the French, called 
by them ponceau, is of arich carmine tint, rather bluer than our scarlet, 
and may perhaps be a nearer approach to the ancient purple, which no 
Coubt has been a very rich full, rather bluish red, exhibiting probably a 
Dluer bloom as long as the colour remained new, and losing this tint for 
a yellower one as it became older. But to term a deep royal blue, &c., 
a purple eeems to us inappropriate, since the purple of the ancients wust 
have partaken more of the red than of the blue tint. 


We can heartily recommend this excellent and painstaking 
little treatise. 


THE SEWING MACHINE—ITS ORIGIN, AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


In the year 1825, there lived in the city of Saint Etienne, in 
France, a poor and obscure tailor, whose patrons were few and 
far between. His carelessness about the work entrusted to him, 
joined to his eccentric habits, obtained for him throughout the 
neighbourhood an unenviable reputation, the natural conse- 

uences of which were that his business declined from day to 
diy and ho ended by becoming a veritable pauper. In 1827, he 
was considered as labouring under the constant influence of 
hallucinations, and in 1829, he was unanimously regarded by 
the gossips of his precinct as insane. This madman was no 
after than Barthlemy Thimonnier, the inventor of the first 
sewing machine. He was born at Abreste, in the year 1793, and 
was the son of a dyer of Lyons. It is an old custom of many 
manufacturers of the South of France, to give out large quan- 
tities of needlework and embroidery to the country citls re- 
siding around their establishments. This attracted the notice 
of Thimonnier, and originated in his mind the first idea of a 
sewing machine. On its construction he worked without help 
or money for four successive years, at the expiration of which, 
in 1830, he obtained his letters patent. A Government engi- 
necr by the name of Beaunier, living at Saint Etienne at the 
time, examined the machine, and, appreciating at a glance the 
value of the invention, took the tailor with him to Paris, where 
a firm was soon started under the titte of “ Ferrand, Thimon- 
nicer, Germain, Petit, and Co.,” with a view to the profitable 
workingof the patent. In 1841,in the Ruede Sévres, might have 
been seen a workshop in which eighty wooden sewing machines 
were constantly employed in making army clothing. That 
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same year, however, the tide of a fierce revolutionary outbreak 
swept over France, and the labouring men of the capital, in 
their blind and ignorant fury, saw in this new substitution of 
machinery for manual labour, nothing but a means of robbing 
their wives and daughters of their daily bread. The conse- 
quence was exactly the same as in the case of the canal boat- 
men of Munden, who destroyed the firat steamboat started 
there in the year 1807, and of the Belgian weavers, who some 
years ago broke up the first flax-spinning machinery imported 
from England into the city of Ghent. An armed and infu- 
riated mob smashed all Thimonnier’s machines, and he himself 
had to flee for his life; and soon after this Baunier dicd, and the 
firm of Germain, Petit, and Co., was dissolved, leaving our 
poor tailor out in the cold. 

In the year 1834 Thimonnier returned to Paris, and having 
improved his machine, attempted to make a living by taking 
in sewing. In this, however, he failed, and was at length 
obliged to walk all the way back to his native home with his 
machine upon his back, exhibiting it as a curiosity along the 
road in order to enuble him to purchase his daily meals. 

After this sad experience, it would be thought Thimonnier 
would have given up the matter in despair, but on the con- 
trary, he went to work and constructed several new machines, 
which he disposed of with the greatest difficulty. In the year 
1845, the date of Howe's patent in America, the French 
machine was already making 200 stitches a minute. 

M. Magnin, of Villafranca, at this crisis joined the American 
inventor, and furnishing the necessary funds, the construc- 
tion of ten-dollar machines was at once begun by them, witha 
fair prospect of a pecuniary reward. In 1848, these machines 
made 300 stitches per minute, and could sew and embroider any 
material, from muslin to leather inclusive. The woodwork had 
now also been replaced by metal. In the memorable month of 
February, 1848, another convulsion of the people took place in 
France, and for the second and last time were Thimonnier’s 
hopes of success entirely blighted, himself and his partner 
being completely ruined by it. He sold his English patent to 
a Manchester company for a trifle, sent his best machine in 
1851 to the great London Exhibition, but too late to be noticed ; 
and, finally,after thirty years of a life of incessant struggle and 
adversity, he died at the age of sixty-four in the greatest poverty, 
on the oth day of August, 1857, at a place called Amplepuis, 
While the poor tailor was starving in Europe, the sewing 
machine was being perfected, on a new principle, in the United 
States, and in 1845, Elias Howe, jun., obtained his patent, out 
of which he eventually made quite a large sum of money. 

A good needlewoman with her needle makes from twenty-five 
to thirty stitches per minute, while a modern sewing machine 
will make one thousand; and yet we cannot call this last a 
labour-saving machine so far as regards the operator on it. 
As compared with sewing by hand, the sewing with the machine 
is areally very laborious and fatiguing occupation, A general 
law of mechanics is that whatever we gain in speed must be 
compensated byincrease in power. Foreveryextrastitch over the 
twenty-five or thirty mentioned above, a greater effort will be 
needed from the operator, until she may occasionally be taxcd 
to her very utmost. 

Increased power in this case is increased muscular action; 
muscular action needs fucl for combustion in the human 
machine; fuel for combustion means increased expense for 
Caily food,a strain on the digestive organs, or a certain and 
dangerous physical waste of the individual. Our omnibus 
and cab horses are changed several times a day, but sewing 
girls at their machines are expected to work for ten or twelve 
consecutive hours with intermittent but continually repeated 
motions of the muscles of the lower limbs. Persons express 
surprise if the remark be made that the poor operator is 
actually wearing herself out, and this much more rapidly than 
the slight movements she is making would seem to indicate. 
We have before us a very interesting report, addressed to the 
“ Sociéte Medicale des Hépitaux,” in 1866, by Dr. Guibout, on 
the sanitary condition of the many sewing-machine operations 
which came under his personal notice in the public hospitals of 
Paris. The way to remedy the evils he notes is simple 
enough, viz., to make the sewing machine an automaton. In 
large establishments, where numbers of them are in daily use, 

steam has been applied with success, simple contrivances 
allowing them to be stopped, or their speed to be increased, at the 
will of the operator. Cleats: however, is unavailable in private 
dwellings, and here we meet with a need which American in- 
ventors ought long ago to have fully and satisfactorily sup- 
plied, that of a “ Boil ” automatic machine. One practical 


device of the kind is the electrie magnetic automotor, invented 
in France by H. Cazal, which occupies so little space that it 
may be hidden under a foot-stool. The fact that the cost of 
combustion of zino is thirty times higher than if the power had 
been obtained by the combustion of coal, is toa certain extent 
compensated by the advantages of absence of boiler, fire, 
smoke, smell, or dust. Four of Bunsen’s elements are suffi- 
cient for driving an ordinary sewing machine at a cost of 
about eightpence per day. The apparatus itself consists 
in an iron pulley with an externally toothed rim, which revolves 
freely within a metallic ring, toothed similarly to the pulley. 
but on its internal surface, so that the points of the teeth of 
the pulley face and approximate to those of the onter circle. 
An insulated wire runs over the pulley, which thus be- 
comes a magnet whenever an. electrical current is run 
through it, and ceases to be so from the very instant 
when the current is interrupted. While the current from 
the battery is active, each of the teeth of the pulley 
attracts its opposite on the rim, and if the current were to 
remain constant, each of these would remain in situ and no 
motion would be imparted to the wheel. To avoid this a com- 
mutator, which is set in motion by the motor itself, regulates 
the passage of the electrical current through the wire, and 
renders it intermittent. As soon as the apexes of the teeth 
have placed themselves into opposition, the current ceases, and 
the teeth on the pulley proceed onward, when a fresh current 
forces them into a second opposition with the next on the rim, 
and so on indefinitely, producing a very satisfactory rotary 
motion. The power being symmetrically disposed around the axis 
and in each tooth, there isvery littlefriction on the bearings, and 
no noise produced. The speed can be varied at will, and the 
simple pressure on a knob or button causes instant stoppage. 
A remarkably ingenious electric sewing machine has been in- 
vented in the United States. It consists of a series of eight 
magnets, sct on the periphery of a circle, around which re- 
volves an armature of steel which is continuously propelled by 
the magnetic action, and thus operates the machinery that 
moves the needle. Connection with this motor is had by means 
of a small slide within reach of the operator, at whose will the 
current may be cut off entirely or the speod of the elliptic 
lock-stitch needle graduated as may be desired. The sewing 
machine in itself may be regarded as one of the greatest: mar- 
vels of our age. There is no limit to its development. 


THE Betoium LINEN TRADE.—The foundation of the linen 
manufacture at Belgium is attributed to certain barbarous 
tribes who settled in the now separated portion of French 
Flanders, some 300 years before the Christian era. It is cer- 
tain that Flanders linen can be traced back to a very early 

eriod. At the time of the first invasion of Gaul by the 

omans these northern people wore the sagum, or blouse, 
which is still the national apes. Belgium offers many advan- 
tages for the development of the linen trade. The climate is 
suitable to the growth of flax, which is of excellent quality; 
the water for steeping it is well suited for the purpose, and 
abundant, and a set amount of care and skill is employed in 
its cultivation and preparation. The inhabitants are naturall 
industrious, are trained by centuries of traditions, and the Bel- 

ium flax has always been esteemed the best in the world. 

he acreage has, however, been of late years below the average, 
from the desire of the farmers to produce the greatest possible 

uantity on a given surface, which could only be effected at 
the expense of quality, by the employment of guano, the effect 
of which on the flax is no longer doubtful. The growth of 
Belgian flax has by no means increased in the same ratio as 
the prices. In 1840 the production was 21,000 tons; in 1864, 
25,000 tons; now we estimate it at 32,000 tons. The larger 
proportion of the finer descriptions find its way to Belfast 
and England; the middle sorts and the coarse flax are bought 
by the Lille spinners, or go to supply the 250,000 spindles in 
Belgium itself. The total exportation of grey yarn reaches in 
value £650,000,and of bleached yarn and thread abont £450,000, 
making a total of £1,100,000. Of the quantity produced nearly 
half is sold to Prussia, and the remainder is divided between 
France and Switzerland. The linen exported from Belgium 
last year exceeded in value £2,000,000, of which France took 
nearly one-foarth, Holland as much, the rest going to Cuba, 
Belgium’s best customer in this article,and to Switzerland, 
Prussia, and Russia. What remains is distributed over the 
globe. 
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Our recent predictions as to cotton have been further 
confirmed, and ports holders have become rather anxious 
sellers out of the recent heavy imports. The stock of Cotton at 
present in Europe is double the supply at the same period last 

ear, and a third more than on March 1, 1868. A large num- 

er of operators persisted, to their own undoubted loss after 
our warning, in anticipating an advance from ligbter re- 
ceipts, but the imports of the month, and the moderate de- 
mands of the manufacturers have overthrown their cal- 
culations. Then, again, the New York speculators for a 
rise have been unable to hold their own aguinst the heavy 
arrivals from the South. The cotton bears of Liverpool have 
profited proportionately. To understand the speculation going 
on, multiplying and complicating the influences that affect 
home prices, and reacting on the American and India stocks yet 
to arrive, it is necessary to take account of the fact that time- 
bargains not very dissimilar in character to those of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange have crept into the Cotton Market—a sys- 
tem of gambling based on cotton sold “ to arrive,” or which 
nominally involves delivery of a given amount at a certain 
time, at a stated price, which, as the case may be, may be 
more or less than the rates then ruling. In ordinary com- 
merce, goods are bought and sold for cash, or acertain term of 
credit, but in this form of speculition everything is done for 
account, for a special selling day, when the difference in value 
must be paid by one or other of the parties; unless, indeed, the 
bargains made on account are continued for a consideration to 
the next account. Ina “bull” transaction, t.c., a purchase for 
a rise in price, in which the purchase value is not paid and the 
cotton not delivered, the continuation from account to account, 
or from one settling-day to another, is secured by a “ con- 
tango,” or the cost of the continuation. Ina “ bear” transac- 
tion, i.e, a sale for a fall in price, the continuation, which is 
sought for if the arrivals of cotton be moderate and prices 
firm, may be effected by the payment of a backwardation. The 
more important bulls are in league with cotton brokers, the 
former being ready to support the latter in maintaining prices; 
and it is easy to see that the cotton bears are working mischief 
for the brokers, all of whom bold for arise. Hence the de- 
nunciation of the bears in leading Liverpool circulars before 
us, aud the movement of the brokers towards an appeal to 
the Cotton Brokers’ Association, to cause margins to be de- 
pusited on all such sales and purchases, with the preposterous 
proposal to confine these transactions to those “ who can 
afford to meet a moderate loss.” The fact is that the bears, 
who speculate for a fall, are working mischief to the combina- 
tion of cotton brokers, who feel their power of artificially con- 
trolling prices seriously weakened. Ifthe bulls arethe supporters 
of the brokers, the bears are the natural allies of the manufactu- 
rers. We must say that far toomuch responsibility for the de- 
cline of cotton is charged on the head of the poor bears. We 
never remember to have scen a cotton circular issuing from 
Liverpool that was not in the interest of the bulls; and it is 
remarkable that Manchester and other journals representing 
strictly the industrial interests innocently copy these without 
one word of comment. One of the circulars before us, issuing 
from a highly respectable firm of Liverpool brokers, is written 
in the best style of bulling—every circumstance that would 
tell in favour of lower prices is rigorously excluded, such 
statements as are made are wholl aueeliabte and little inci- 
dents adverse to the views of the bears are magnified. ‘ Arbi- 
trations on cotton sold to arrive continue to go more and more 
against the seller. The clussifications of the most careful ship- 
pers in American fail now to pass. Sandy, short-stapled cotton 
continues to increase in abundance, and is very difficult of sale, 
the trade confining their purchases mainly to clean, good- 
stapled cotton, which isbecoming very scarce.” Then as to India: 
— From India we still continue to receive the same advices of 
small shipments and high prices, and, though with any other 
crop, three months’ short receipts, combined with very high 
values, would be taken as a strong presumption, if not conclu- 
sive evidence, of a short crop; yct opinion in regard to the 
Indian crop is very slow, and reluctant to pronounce against 
the statements of the cotton commissioners. The returns of 
these commissioners give an increased area under cultivation, 
and their conclusion was that there would, in consequence, be 
an increased Epeodiiets one commissioner going so far as to place 
the estimated production at nearly 100 per cent. over last year. 
We would point out that as these returns are so largely made 
up of estimates, and vary so considerably, it is quite possible 
that the increased area under cultivation in one district has 
been taken as a basis to calculate the production of others, and 


that the damage done by the weather has been under-estimated, 
because there is no basis upon which to compute it, the 
crop being usually excmpt from weather influences.” Here 
“public opinion” ia unblushingly declared to be contrary 
to the most carefully tabulated estimates, obtained at 
great labour and expense by the Indian Government ; and the 
commissioners are virtually charged with falsifying the returns, 
suggesting, without one tittle of proof, that they have taken 
the returns of one district for the basis of others. The bears 
complained of by the firm issuing this circular, can never have 
displayed this amount of audacity. 

Now, as to the American crop. To suit the purposes of 
this firm and its friends, the time-bargain bulls, gloomy prog- 
nostications of the future are brought to on present 
realities, and it is unblushingly suggested that the Ame- 
rican cotton crop must decrease :—The increase of the 
American crop over last year is looked upon in some 
quarters as being indicative of a continuous increase 
in the yield of cotton in that country; a v slight 
reference to the history of the culture of cotton in Ame- 
rica since the termination of the war will, however, prove how 
precarious its yield is, and how great have been the endeavours 
made to secure as large a crop as possible. The present crop 
has been the result of the greatest industry, both on the part 
of the employer and employé, favoured by an unusually favour- 
able scason for the growth, maturing, and picking of the 
staple. Every means has been exerted to plant the largest pos- 
sible acreage, and all the available labour has been employed to 
its best advantage. Before the war the crop increased year by 
year with the increase of the negro population. Now there is 
no such increase, the negro population is on the decrease; and, 
though white labour is more largely employed in cotton culti- 
vation, we doubt if the increase for white labour is equal to the 
decrease of negro labour. Before the war new lands were 
cleared for cotton almost every year: under the present 
system of farming, there not being sufficient labour to clear 
large tracts of fresh country, the old land is cultivated over 
and over avain, and its virtues are endeavoured to be restored 
to it by the free use of fertilizers.” 

What remains then of the fact that, not only Northern capi- 
tal but that the negroes of the Northern States are pouring 
Southwards, and peopling the best cotton Jands? The effect of 
the civil war tends unexpectedly to stimulate the agricultural 
productive capacity of the Southern States. Arrangements, too, 
are being made by which tens of thousands of Chinese will 
be conveyed to the Southern cotton lands. Americans certainly 
know their own interests. And what has this cotton brokers’ 
firm to say of present supplies not yet shipped ? Why, that 
though the stack is large, southern planters will hold a large 
amount over until next season. Not very likely, we should say. 
The whole supply was hypothecated, before it was grown, to 
the New York capitalists, who are the last men to run the 
risk such a course would entail. It is lamentable to see these 
perversions of facts accepted without comment in our leading 
financial and commercial journals. To parody a well-known 
line, all we have to observe is that— 


The farce of fiction can no further go. 


Me. Apams, in his Report on the Silk Production and Trade 
of Japan, to which we cursorily referred in our last issue, 
remarks that—‘ Setting aside the unusually large export in 
1862-63, which was caused by the influx into the foreign mar- 
ket of long accummulated stores, the statistics since 1860 show 
that, notwithstanding asteady demand on the part of foreigners, 
and a no less steady increase in prices, there has been_no cor- 
responding increase in the export of the staple.” In illus- 
tration of this, it is added that— In 1860-61, 9,055 piculs, at 
an average of 372 dollars, were worth £870,548; while in 1867- 
68 the average price had increased to 741 dollars, and the 
total valuc of 9,845 piculs was £1,630,591. The average price 
of the picul was still higher last year, being 800 dollars, and 
the exports, 12,400 piculs, were worth £2,252,666; while in 1863- 
64, 12,744 piculs at 500 dollars were worth only £1,613,072. 
Since 1861 the dollar has fallen from 5s. 2d. to 4s. 64d.” ‘Lhen 
besides increase of price, the merchants complain that the silk 
is first damaged by the chrysalides being killed by baking in the 
sun or at a charcoal fire, instead of by the use of steam, and 
next by the primitive machinery for reeling and re-reeling, 
and the carelessness of the operatives. The remedy suggested 
for the latter, namely, the introduction of Euro, machinery, 
is unfortunately out of our power to apply. e real evil at 
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the root of the trade is the control exercised by the Silk Guild 
of Osaka over the producers and over the dealings of the 
merchants—points not touched on in the Report made by Mr. 
Adams. If trade were really free; if the value of the dollar, 
which before any transactions can be effected, must be turned 
into Japanese money, were not artificially controlled by the 
Japanese Government, causing a constant irregularity of 
prices; and if Japanese merchants were at full liberty to deal 
with foreigners, there is no doubt that silk would come for- 
ward in larger quantities than hitherto, and that the way 
would be opened to the adoption of European improvements. 
But under our present relations with the Japanese merchants, 
new ‘ports may be opened without sufficiently affecting the 
total of our imports; we say sufficiently, for so far, the new 
houses of British firms at Yokohama, and at other, ports have 
increased expenses and diminished proite. The most sanguine 
of our merchants will scarcely admit that Japan can export 
more than 30,000 bales of silk in the year; and if this amount 
be divided between two or three ports, instead of remaining 
the exclusive share of Yokohama, whence 25,000 bales were 
exported two years ago, the profits derived from the silk trade 
would be reduced by halves or thirds, without any correspond- 
ing advantage to the English manufacturer. When will our 
diplomacy in Japan be directed to commercial rather than 
political considerations? We seem to have arrived at a posi- 
tive dead-lock in our relations with the Government so far as 
the improvement of the business position of our merchants is 
concerned. Our treaty with Japan stipulates for unobstructed 
trade; and this most certainly we have not yet got. 


Tue Viceroy of India’s speech on the opening of the short 
“cotton railway,” at Khamgaon in the Berars, where nearly 
2,500,000 acres are devoted to the cultivation of cotton, will 
doubtless have a good effect in stimulating production, Lord 
Mayo insisting that quantity was wanted more than quality. 
The amount of cotton we already receive from India is larger 
than our imports of this article from the United States. The 
demand has vreated the supply, and the agricultural resources 
of India are all but limitless, at the same time there exists 
every motive for Indian producers to improve tke quality. It 
is gratifying to note the energy which the Government of 
Tada is applying to promote the improvement and develop- 
ment of the cotton industry, both as regards the supply and 
the collection of seed, and the diffusion of agricultural infor- 
mation bearing on the better cultivatien of the soil. It has 
already been discovered that exotic cotton does not suit the 
Central Provinces and the Berars; and it is gratifying to find 
that Indian cultivators are so willing to be guided. 


In a small Blue-book issued during the past month, containing _ 


reports from some of her Majesty’s consuls in France, Germany, 
Norway, Spain, and Turkey, we find under Spain, the report of 
Mr. Consul Ricketts on the trade of Manilla during the year 
1869; and this ought to be interesting as being the first 
published since the outbreak of the revolution in the mother- 
country, which, of course, cannot have been without some 
influence on the state of her colonies, however distant. In 
many points, however, the report is necessarily incomplete, not 
owing to any fault on the part of the compiler, but in conse- 
quence of the remissness of the Government officials. Thus 
Mr. Ricketts can give no authentic statistics regarding the 
mantity and value of the imports into Manilla during the year 
868, because the official returns have not yet been published. 
The quantity of cotton goods, plain, printed, and coloured, that 
left Great Britain for Manilla in 1868 is reported at 34,000,000 
yards, and the cotton twist at 314,000 lb. Large stocks of 
cotton goods remained on hand last year, and sales generally 
realized but low prices; indeed, many Chinese traders who had 
invested heavily in cotton goods were compelled to part with 
them with but little profit. In short, the supply of this sort 
of goods would appear, for some time past, to have been in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the country, and this is by no 
means an encouraging feature in the report; but Mr. Ricketts 
believes that the abolition of the differential duties, and other 
fiscal reforms inaugurated by the new Spanish Government, 
Mae hd highly beneficial to the trade, especially with Great 
ri 


AT a meeting held at the Manchester Town-hall, to consider 
& proposal to encourage by means of prizes, the study of foreign 
languages among pupils of the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, Mr. W. R. Callender, jun., remarked that 
year by year the number of foreign merchants trading in Man- 
chester increased, and the number of British merchants dealing 
in foreign markets diminished, attributing this to the neglect 
among English youths of the study of Continental languages. 
We by no means incline to this view, which is in fact, contra- 
dicted by an after statement made by the speaker to the effect 
that these foreign merchants are mostly German, who are able, 
it appears, to obtain German goods on easier credit terms than 
they can English goods; who, moreover, copy the latter, and 
thus, by supplying an inferior article, damage English trade 
and reputation throughout the world. In Mr. Callender’s view 
these German merchants create a temptation, which the un- 
scrupulous do not resist, to English producers to appropriate 
in modified form original designs. It needs no far-fetched rea- 
sons to account for the influx of Germans into diferent depart- 
ments of trade. Their German connections afford facilities 
which they seck to put to the best account. At the same time, 
the necessity is apparent of more attention being paid to 
foreign languages, now that our trade with the Continent is 
attaining such proportions, if the business advantages present- 
ing themselves are to be made fully available. 


A correspondent writing on the price of calicoes in drapers’ 
shops, asserts that “ in greys, drapers do not get interest for 
the capital employed—in fact, in many instances they are sold 
at a positiveloss. And why? Because it is the leading article 
in the trade, and he who sells the cheapest calico may safely 
count upon the support of those to whom grey calico is a ne- 
cessity, thereby erg the sale of other goods.” Much is to be 
said on both sides of the question, as to the policy of drapers 
selling a leading article at manufacturers’ prices; nothing in 
favour of selling at a loss, for the cutting-down system cannot 
but be regarded as detrimental to the general interests of 
trade, and our belief is, that no draper possessing tact in deal- 
ing with his customers, judgment in the selection of goods, and 
with a fair standing with warehousemen, will content himself 
with merely getting his return of capital, less interest, on any 
description of article. That the cutting-down system largely 
prevails, we are fully aware; it is the same in other trades, but 
at the mectings held by grocers, for instance, in various loca- 
lities, to bring about'some agreement by which sugar should 
not be sold at a loss, leading locul retailers have observed that 
they never themselves sold that article but with a clear profit. 
Yet their prices were probably as low as those who were losing. 
It is evident that the prices at which a draper can sell profit- 
ably or otherwise, depends on antecedent circumstances, many 
of a strictly personal character. A business that cannot 
flourish without the cutting-down system, had better be stopped. 


WE are enabled to announce that the Government has deter- 
mined not to ratify the supplementary convention of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, concluded by Sir Rutherford Alcock, and to the 
main clauses of which such potent objections were made by 
London merchants trading with China and English firms at the 
treaty ports. Lord Clarendon withstood the first memorial 
and deputation, but further representations have had their due 
effect. Our Foreign Minister had only to defend the clauses in 
writing te find himself involved in inextricable meshes, for he 
was dealing with men who practically understood the whole 
matter. To strengthen the Centra Government is Lord 
Clarendon’s aim, but this must not be done at the cost of Bri- 
tish traders. An Imperial policy is a fine thing, but it must 
not conflict with home interests. We cannot but think that 
Lord Clarendon has been misled by Sir Rutherford Alcock; 
and that both, the one directly, the other indirectly, have been 
the victims of Chinese cunning. Only the most determined 
efforts have prevented the ratification of the instrument. It 
had been assumed too readily that our merchants were taking 
too narrow a view of the matter; but they have triumphantly 

roved the soundness of their position. They have proved to 
Ford Clarendon that by the payment of transit dues goods are 
exempted by treaty from all other charges, and, to use the words 
of Lord Elgin, “or tax of any description whatever ;” whereas 
Lord Clarendon argued that “the commutation of duties in 
the name of transit dues” were not intended to free British 
imports into China from all internal municipal taxation. Let 
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the contrary be admitted—and Lord Clarendon has argued, even 
to the extent of affirming that the principles of international 
equality are violated by an agreement to commute by a fixed 
payment the aggregate of local or municipal taxes—and our 
merchants continue, despite all treaties, perfectly at the mercy 
of Chinese oflicials. Our merchants foresee that the collection 
by the Central Government of the customary dues, whether 
import, export, or transit, provided for by this supplementary 
convention, would lead to new impositions by the local autho- 
ritics at the various ports of China to recoup themselves; and 
that Chinese cunning has managed to counter-balance former 
treaty concessions is exhibited in the imposed licence on sales 
of silk, the cost cf which varies, in the case of individual firms, 
from £500 to £5000 per annum. The supplementary con- 
vention, thoroughly Chinese in spirit and letter, does not pro- 
vide for the abolition of these licence charges, which enhance 
the cost of silk and constitute an infraction of treaty rights. 
Our merchants are satistied that compounding for transit dues 
in the lump would afford no exemption from additional charges. 
In fact, they would rather deal with the local authorities, whom 
they know, than with the central authority, whom they do nut 
know. Sir R. Alcock regards as a most important concession 
that cottons, linens, woollens, &c., imported by British manu- 
facturers, shall, on payment of 74 per cent., be exempt from 
further transit dues in treaty port provinces; but for such 
exemption there is no guarantee, and all experience is against 
the presumption that we should get what we bargained for. 
The transit duties (fixed by the Tien-tsin Treaty at half the 
amount of export duty) would, by this convention, be doubled— 
the export duty on silk, hitherto 10 taels per picul, or 6d. per 
lb., being proposed to be increased to 1s. per lb. And on what 
ground was British commerce to be saddled with additional 
duty of 6d. per 1b., increase of transic dues being taken into 
consideration ? Why, that the fixed dutics specified in the 
Tien-tsin Treaty are based on a 5 per cent. ad valorem rate, and 
that the increase in the value of silk justifies the proposed 
remission ; but the remission, it appears, is made applicable 
only to silk, and this article may yet rule at the prices of 
former years, which would make the 10 taels duty little short 
of 5 per cent. ad valorem. Besides, the readjustment should 
not be partial but applied to other articles, some of which are 
underrated. 


WE are glad to find, for the sake of the mercantile commu- 
nity, that a decided improvement has taken place in the rate of 
transmission of telegraphic messages throughout the United 
Kingdom. Many instances of heavy pecuniary loss have oc- 
curred among warehousemen, drapers, and manufacturers, 
since Government took the management into its hands. The 
telegraphic service in this country has never been free from 
errors and delays other than those arising from climatic and 
material causes; but now that there is a centre to the vast 
organisation, with unity of management, delays will no longer 
be tolerated. It is important that business men should be able 
to calculate with accuracy the time when their telegrams will 
be delivered. Under the Post Office réyime, itis certain we have 
nut as yet attained this most essential point. 


LACES. 


GREAT impetus has been lately given to the lace trade, both by 
this beautiful fabric being imitated by ladies under the generic 
title of “ point-lace,” and by the important position now held 
by lace in the toilet of all whe pretend in the slightest degree 
to fashion. The prevailing taste—tho luxe effrénés des femmes 
—satiated by precious stunes, tired of the barbarism of gold 
ornament, appears to have concentrated in fresh force upon 
lace, which possesses the advantage of telling “a tale of wealth 
in every fold,” and of being in many instances as costly as in- 
trinsically beautiful. The well-known house of Messrs.$. North- 
cote and Co., of Cannon-street, is one of, if not the largest 
houses in this line, and it is tu firms of such standing that we 
naturally look for all the noveltics in manufactured and made- 
up laces. It is impossible to give any adoyuate idea of the 
varicty of laces to be seen at this noted house. Among the 
vast stock we note a few leading articles. Point Duchesse, the 
fashionable lace of the moment, is here shown in every width 
and quality, from the narrow edging to the deep lace, and in- 
cludes some magnificent handkerchiefs. The great beauty of 
Point Duchesse consists in the adaptability of the lace to the 
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requirements of light and shade in the designs, which are as 
varied as artistic. ; 

The Florentine collar, which is in the best style of reticella 
lace-work, forms a very becoming square, both in front and at 
the back—tho old reticella designs of the fifteenth century are 
here exactly followed. Collars of Maltese lace in the Medicis 
style are also much used in Paris. 4 

Italian point is the name given to a very eal aes lace 
manufactured in Envland,. In this lace the motif fe) the design 
is outlined by a raised cord of great beauty, which gives the 
richness of point de Venise, while preserving the natural light- 
ness of Italian point, and is made in sets and in laces. 

One very favourite shape is the marin, or sailor collar, called 
the mousse by some houses. This shape can be had inall the 
above-named laces, and every shape is made in Honiton point 
Honiton is always in fashion, and will not be easily displaced, on 
account of the extreme beauty of this lace as compared with 
its cost. 

We noted an reieiinat | collection of Valenciennes 
laces of every width, some at the very lowest prices, while the 
fineness and beauty of another section attest its value. 

In black laces, Maltese lace for mantle trimmings is wonder- 
fully beautiful; many of the designs are made with medallions 
of rich Chantilly lace. The effect of this combination is 
remarkably eleyant. 

Real black lace mantles and jackets are, de rigueur. to be worn 
over rich silk dresses, or following Madame Ollivier’s example. 
over pure white mousseline. The principal shapes are the Sans 
Rival, Sans Fagon, Vénitien, Muscovite, Louis XIIL., Condé, and 
Vasco. These jackets and mantles are varied and exceedingly 
beautiful. The Suns Rival, Louis XIII, and Muscovite are. per- 
haps, the most graceful, but it is not easy to give any prefer- 
ence where all are so well-devised and artistic. Of the 
quality of the lace, the name of the house is a guarantee; to its 
beauty, we can testify. . 

Space will not permit our more than alluding to the depart- 
ment for Lingerie, where many of these beautiful laces are made 
up into collars, capes, collarettes, and chemisettes, of the last 
style and fushion. 


STRAW AND TRIMMED GOODS. 


THe hat which is most in vogue at this moment is the Oriel: 
a hat which looks very elegant when trimmed. So great is the 
demand for this particular shape that the four factories of 
Messrs. Field and Sons, Harpenden, Redbourne, Luton, and $t. 
Albans, could not supply the London house in Fore-street. and 
lately for a few hours the stock was exhausted. The whims of 
fashion can never be accounted or provided for. The Livorno, 
the Orion, and the fancy Alpines are still much liked, and go 
off rapidly. Messrs. Field and Sons have aspeciality in cheap 
hats and bonnets: the bonnets are of straw, trimmed, and com- 
mence from 4s. 9d. The new straw bonnets are copied from the 
best Parisian models,and are decidedly bonnets, with crowns and 
curtains still more prononcé than those of last month. The 
newest chapeaux are of tulle, either black or white, or mixed, 
or of lace, and trimmed with beautiful sprays, groups, or 
drooping wreaths of spring flowers, pansies, hawthorn, with 
with roses, grass, and lovely foliage. Some chip bonnets are 
made with diadems covered with rich fringed silk of all the new 
colour, eau de Suez and eau de Nile being among these. One 
very striking chapeau is of rich thick lace with splendid nas- 
turtium blossoms placed at the side; another of black lace has 
a drooping wreath of roses gracefully half hidden, among the 
lace fulds. 

Messrs. Field and Sons’ have also several French toquets, 
similar in style to those shown in the fashion plates of THE 
MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER in the April number. 

Bengal and Thé roses are largely used by this honse, and 
the Albion and Montreal hats are beautifully trimmed with 
these flowers, in conjunction with erépe and gaze de chine. 

Among Messrs. Field and Sons’ stock of flowers and foliage. 
we observed a rendering of the needle-like leaves of the fir and 
pine tree, as well as some very large blossoms of the Lily tribe : 
indeed, the flowers are either very large (fine enough to carry 
off any amount of prizes), or the tiny blooms of the elder and 
such hke plants; these, with quaker grass and flag leaves, are 
used both for hats and bonnets. ; 

In straws the whip-cord and the moss-edge are most in 
favour, but the demand for all straws is greatly increased. Of the 
admirable finish of the straw manufactured by Messrs. Field 
and Sons, and its excellent quality, we have already spoken. 


AND WAREHOUSEMAN’S GAZETTE. 
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INFANTS’ CLOTHING.—PARASOLS. 


Every month brings some novelty with it, and at the present 
moment novelties abound in all first-class houses. Among these 
the noted house of Munt, Brown and Co., is conspicuous by 
the constant succession of novelties in each department. Last 
month we noted the marabout fringes which adorned their 
parasols; now we have to notice another fringe, composed of 
tips of feathers, placed upon a coloured parasol, which is trim- 
med in addition with fine silk cords laid on like braiding. 

The five-rib Pentagon parasol is exceedingly elegant, and is a 
relief to the eye from the usual monotonous circular forms. 
These Pentagon parasols are made in all colours, to suit every 
costume. The large satin sunshades are also intended to be 
worn with the satin costumes now so much in favour. 

In the department devoted to children’s clothing and infants’ 
layettes, we find a great step taken in the right direction—sim- 
plicity. The article most in demand just now is the pelisse of 
piqué, or other washable material. Marsella ismuch used for boys’ 
suits, whichare trimmed in various modes or richly braided. The 
Cashmere and merino pelisses are this season richer in satin 
trimmings and silken braidings than ever. Satin is introduced en 
biais in various designs. Infants’ long cloaks are also trimmed 
in this style or braided: long piqué cloaks are made up with 
insertion and embroidered trimmings. The washing suits for 
hoys—Knickerbocker jacket and waistcoat—are made in Hol- 
land, braided piqué, and various washing linen cloths. The 
long robes for infants are tastefully made, and the fashionable 
lace stitches are introduced into the embroidery. Fancy 
dresses of poplin, Japanese silk, mohair, challé, are prettily 
trimmed for little girls of two to six years of age. J, ackets, 
pinafores, sunhats, Leghorn brims with soft crowns, most 
tastefully trimmed—these are a few varieties of this large stock. 
Each one shows excellent workmanship and as excellent 
material. 


MANTLES.—SKIRTS,—MILLINERY. 


Tue large house of Messrs. Spreckley, White and Lewis, (late 
Beloe and Spreckley,) offers great facilities for the selection of 
goods. Every variety of mantle and jacket may be here scen ; 
from the tiny jacket intended for an infant’s wear to the most 
costly silk relief. Between these lines comes an endless array 
of black and fancy mantles, paletéts and jackets, cloth, cash- 
mere, twill, serge, velveteen and silk; and again these materials 
are used for every size and variety of fashionable out-door 
garment. In skirtings, Messrs. Spreckley, White and Lewis 
show equally well. Here we have every possible variety of 
colou over shirt, flutings, flounces narrow and wide, and 
coloured fancy trimmings. The white shirts are chiefly frilled 
and flounced with embroidery used as insertion and as edging,. 
as well as shell trimming varied with bands of work 
Crinolines and corsets of all good makers, including the well- 
known novelties of Messrs. “Thomson” and the unb:icakable 
busks of that firm, and a new panier skirt of Messrs. Spreckley’s 
own make. 

In the millinery department, rows of neatly arranged, 
well trimmed bonnets of every kind, plain and taney, meet 
the eye, as well ay hats innumerable, and infants’ caps and 
casaques. Cap-fronts, of three or four qualities for infants, 
are also one of the special features of this department, as are 
bonnet fronts and bonnet trimmings, both in jet and other 
fancy lines. 

The remarkably low prices of this house and the large stock 
render selection of goods for export and home trade a matter 
of no difficulty. 


NECK-TIES, 


FasHion by no means confines itself, in these days, either to 
the high-heeled soulier of the demoiselle, or the lace jabot of 
the grande dame. The toilet of a young man is of considerable 
importance in the eyes of the world, and certainly not less in 
hisown. The statistics of the number of collars and necker- 
chiefs worn by Filius-familias would astonish the world ; and 
probably no house could supply more startling facts in this 
connection than Lloyd, Attree and Co., of Wood-street. 
Neckerchiefs, we have written, but the day of the white neck- 
cloth of almost as many folds as a turban, has gone, and gone 
too is the Spitalfields gossamer, blue or black, or the figured 
silk neckerchief which all men wore about the period of the 
first Exhibition. Cravats with numberless names are now in 


vogue, and of these, Lloyd, Attree’s Beau Ideal is among the 
most favoured. Rivals, indeed, we learn, have striven to imi- 
tate its graces, but the fear of the Court of Chancery has 

revented further onslaughts, and a treaty has been arranged, 
leaving tho victory to the original inventors and registrars. Best 
qualities of silk and satin are employed in the manufacture of 
this cravat, and the workmanship is as good as it can be. A 
new cravat, by the same house, has likewise just been registered. 
Its title, The Echo, is scarcely so happy as the first, inasmuch 
as it is rather difficult to conceive of an echo being otherwise 
than a copyor follower. If we criticise the cravat independently 
of ‘this, we are bound, however, to say that its styleand finish 
are admirable, and we have not the least doubt of its success. 
Lloyd, Attree, and Co. registered “The Echo” on the 14th of 
this month, and early in May it will be sent out for public sale, 
to take the field for the summer season. 


THE NEW ROSE. 


In the blooming parterres of the noted house uf Messrs. Fisher, 
Roberts, Jones, and Reid (late Fisher and Melles), of Fore- 
street, among myriads of flowers of every kind, is a rose to 
which one may almost apply the term perfect; for not only is 
the queen of. flowers imitated, fair defects and all, but so 
cunningly is this imitation effected that the sense of touch is 
also deceived, for the rose is composed of material which con- 
veys the soft yet thick and dewy touch of the natural flower. 
The new rose is scented, and mounted upon flexible stem, with 
buds after Dame Nature’s model. 


MANTLES. 


In the mantle trade, as in many others, there is a greater de- 
mand for medium and low goods than for those of a higher 
quality. We have visited this month a house which is in a 
better position to furnish this class of goods than perhaps any 
other house in the trade; the high medium and the low me- 
dium goods of Mesers. James White and Co., St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, are admitted on all hands to be far above the average 
quality of this class of goods. The design of this firm is to 
modify not only Parisian fashions to English and Colonial 
tastes, but to alter Parisian prices to suit English pockets. 
The outré modes which are accepted and worn in New York 
will not suit English cities and towns any better than the cost 
of these extravagances. The modified style and prices adopted 
by Messrs. James White and Co. have been found to suit the 
trade in every respect, and the result of this system proves that 
the planners and projectors of this “notion” are strictly right. 
Another feature of, and indeed part of the plan of this house, is 
the correctness of the various sizes. For instance, the mantles 
of the present mode are cut extremely short at the back, but 
the sleeve remainsthe full length of seventeen inches—woman’s 
size, while children’s jackets are cut in the same careful propor- 
tion. The importance of accurate and well-proportioned sizes 
cannot be over-estimated in the export trade. At a distance of 
fourteen thousand miles, the qualities of goods must speak for 
themselves; and a striking design, of good materials, workman- 
ship, and low price, needs to be seen only to beapproved. Messrs. 
J. Whiteand Co.’s leading mantlesof thisseason are somi-fitting, 
and are exceedingly elegant. The molifis naturally the fashion- 
able black and white trimming. The front of the mantle is 
slightly rounded towards the back, and trimmed with folds of 
black silk divided by a tuyauté of white and black. These folds 
are repeated at the neck, and headed with a black and white 
fluting. The sleeve @ la Duchesse is trimmed to correspond—as 
well as every portion of the edge of the mantles—trimmed with 
a rich double fringe, the lower fringe of black silk, the upper, 
a fine black and white fringe with open heading. Cogques of 
black silk, lined with the satin above-mentioned, are placed 
upon the basques, and sleeves of this elegant mantle, which is 
remarkable for the beauty of the silk and the excellence of the 
work. This mantle ‘is offered in various qualities of silk and 
cloth, and is rapidly becoming a favourite. The children’s 
jackets, mantles, and paletdts of Messrs. James White and Co. 
are also distinguished by the same careful attention to detail 
and finish that we have remarked in the full-sized mantles. In 
particular we note the Marin Jackot of white summer cloth, 
with square collar and tie of satin, the braids and trimmings 
are likewise of the same material. 

A book upon children’s outdoor garments, containing illus- 
trations of various new styles, is published twice in the year 
by this enterprising house. 
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SILKS AND FLOWERS. 


THE great demand of late years for both coloured and black 
silks has produced a change in the manufacture of all but 
standard silks, the only alteration noticeable in best goods being 
a tendency towards greater finish and perfection. At the honse 
of Messrs. Milburn and Becston, of Newgate-street, piece silks 
may be seen in perfection, glossy and rich, yet clear in colour 
and tone. The black silks in particular are specimens of 
excellent manufacture. The coloured silks are of all the newest 
shades—lJtuse de Suez, Eaude Nile, Rose de Nile, and Rose Capoul, 
the new shades of fawn, of drab, and all the silvery greys, so 
much @ la mode. Satins of all these shades are here, as well as 
areophane and bonnet silks. 

The ribbons of this house are too well-known to need descrip- 
tion; they are of the new corded silk, gros grain, and satin of 
the new faille, which is less bright than the poult de soie and gi 08 
de Naples ribbons. The present mode of fringing the ends of rib- 
bons has brought in the rich, corded ribbons, which are largely 
used for a variety of purposes. while they are indispensalle for 
bonnet millinery. These ribbons are of three qualities, and 
every width, from the narrowest to the wide ribbons so much in 
vogue for bonnet-strings, and in every shade of colour. Crépe 
de chine, gaze de chine, crépes, lissés, and gossamers of all colours 
and shades are among the large stock of Messrs. Milburn and 
Beeston, as well as fancy silks of all kinds, medium and best 
qualities, and of every make. 

The great choice offered by this large stock of silk goods is 
an immense advantage to country buyers. 

In three warehouses devoted to flowers and feathers may be 
remarked every kind of natural flowers and fruit. The goods 
are divided into low, medium, and best qualities, and the prices 
of the low and medium flowers are wonderfully moderate. The 
favourites of the present time are roses and poppies, narcissus 
and daffodil, with thistle-seed and buttercups. Sprays of mixed 
field-flowers and grasses are most exactly simulated, and are 
much in request. The poppies to be seen here are wonderfully 
good, as are the spits bleseoine=ths slightly-malformed leaf 
which so often occurs in this blossom being represented to the 
life. Small blossoms, as elder, wild parsley, mignonette, birds- 
eye, tiny ferns, and quaking grasses, or very largo, and, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, prize blossoms, as roses, poppies and 
azaleas. Of the azalea, there are two kinds, large and smiull, 
ane both sizes may be had in all the natural colours of the 

ant. 

The roses, roscbuds, and rustic wreaths and montures, are 
almost endless. In the rustic wreaths part of the natural wood, 
with the thorns, is introduced with good effect. The moss- 
covered stems, too, are true to nature. Some of the roses are 
dew-dropped, others are half-covered with moss. The pelar- 
gonium is well represented with its zonal leaves, and the foliage 
of all flowers we have named is exccllent. 

Besides the departments here mentioned, we glanced at the 
large department dedicated to dress and mantle trimmings. 
Space will not permit of our describing these now. These 
trimmings comprise most of the nouveautés of the season, in 
plain black and in fancies. 


HATS, BONNETS, AND COIFFURES. 


WHEN glancing at a stock like that of Messrs. Wilson, of 
Wood-street, one is impressed not only with the variety of the 
goods, with the novelty and taste of the chapeaux, but with the 
ingenuity with which Parisian ideas are fitted for English taste. 
The gorgeous tranchante colour which the French lady knows 
so well to soften and tone down by the indescribable arts of 
the toilette will not suit our modistes, who hesitate to place 
before their clientéle the costume which is so coquettish as 
worn in Paris. 

The bon govt of experience is invaluable in deciding upon 
arrangements suitable for English taste and English climate, 
and in originating arrangements which will suit the prevailing 
modes. Par exemple, the “ Princess” rustic wreath of Messrs. 
Wilson, although composed of French flowers and arranged in 
the. last Parisian style, is arranged upon a foundation of “rustic” 
form, resembling moss-grown spray and branches. This rustic 
monture was originated by Messrs. Wilson, and is not only 
excecdingly elegant, but in keeping with the reigning modes in 
dress, in the garden and in the boudoir; for every ornament, 
from a hand-screen to a work-basket, is now in “the rustic 
style.” We were shown some exquisite wreaths for both 


bridal and ball, mounted in thisstyle. The novelties in flowers 
are the Dent-de-Lion both in flower and in seed—the seed, 
light as thistle-down, reminds us of childhood’s days and 
trying the time of day, so natural is the represented flower—and 
the wonderful New Rose, which we have seen at one other 
house only. Messrs. Wilson have this rose in various sizes, 
and of three kinds, the Tea, the Damask, and the Rose-pink 
Hybrid. The new rose is alike perfect in its deception of eye 
and touch; the lovely blossom isthe triumph of the art of flower 
muking, and placed in a vase would defy the whole Horticultural 
Society to detect its being anything but the real Simon 
Pure. Next to this lovely rose the Canterbury Bell, when 
arranged in a monture, charms by its elegant simplicity. 

Messrs. Wilson’s bonnets, hats, and caps, are particularly 
graceful this month. We will describe a few. Chapeau of 
white chip, Honiton lace and eau de Suez ribbon trimming in 
front, lace and elder berries, ripe and ripening—a most elegant 
bonnet. Another of blue silk, white lace, very high in front, 
with a sweeping ostrich feather curled round the crown and 
springing from the front. Bengal roses complete this exqui- 
site bonnet. 

The Princess bonnet is most striking: of white chip forming 
two coroncts, lined with blue silk, it is trimmed with gaze de 
chine and long ribbon, with fringed ends; a beautiful spra: 
of roses is placed in the centre of this elegant chapeau, whic 
is much in demand. The new hats are difficult to describe; 
that is to say difficult to give any idea of their grace and chic 
For instance: L’ Espagnol, a black lace hat, trimmed with lace 
and tulle alone, forms a mantilla-scarf upon the shoulders, and 
is worn crossed in front as a fichu; asingle rose, Afaréchil 
Niel is placed on the crown of the hat, the upraye and buds 
drooping gracefully in front. The Louise hat is at once 
charming and simple; of white lace and pink roses only, but 
arranged with so much taste that of it we may truly say, a 
most “clever” little hat. 

The principal motifin cap-coiffures is the Charlotte Corday, 
which is antique enough to be new again, and is, and ever will 
be, a favourite cap; forit is most becoming to very many faces. 
It now appears made in tulle and in lace, both white, and white 
and black, with roses, Marguerites, or mixed spray for trimming. 

Space will not permit our describing more of Messrs. 
Wilson's new and elegant stock; but we must add a word upon 
the new jet ayrémens which are to be seen here in every style, 
from the jewelled jet to the plain and facetted ornaments for 
chapeaux und cviffures. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A.tTHoUGH England is said to be far behind France and 
Amcrica in matters of dress, of taste, and of style, yet it is 
acknowledged that no children are more uniformly well- 
dressed than English children, and this from the cradle. We 
need not allude to the Dutch pillow, to the Indian board, or to 
the Spanish mummy, to prove the superiority of our 
“ swaddling” clothes to those of other nations, for a promenad? 
in the Champs Elys¢es or the Pré Catelan, will show us children 
dressed like miniature men and women; little girls of ten and 
twelve who understood comment s’arranger as well as mamma 
dves. To dress a child in the same style as its parents is not 
carrying out the sine qué non of children’s dress—suitability— 
and here in England we have a suitable style for children’s 
dress, and suitable for children only. This fact strikes the 
most unobservant stroller in our parks and public promenades, 
and is very apparent in warehouses devoted to outfitting, 
among which the noted house of Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, and 
Co. is foremost. 

While doing a large and important trade in all their depart- 
ments, Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, and Co. devote especial energy 
to that of infants’ and children’s clothing, and the result of 
this energy is shown in the admirable style, material, and work- 
manship of the smallest articles. The novelties of the month 
are many: as usual in this house one sees the best things first, 
and they are well worth seeing. 

The long cloak for infants is ornamented with beautiful 
raised flowers in white silk upon white, in white upon grey 
and drab, and in self-colours upon grounds of same. 

This rich raised work must not be mistaken for raised satin- 
stitch embroidery. Messrs. Sharp, Perrin have an im 
mense stock of long cloaks and pelisses; the raised flowers 
are of silk, and the tendrils are worked with embroidery silk. 18 
well as the stamens, and the veinings of the leaves. Satin 
trimmings are also used extensively upon cloaks, the newest 
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style in this being a design entirely formed of quilted satin of 
the same shade as the cloth. 

Again, the richly braided cloaks are to be seen in endless 
variety of design. The pelisses for short-coating are also made 
in these styles. 

Dresses prepared for little girls, although well and hand- 
somely trimmed in excellent taste, are not overloaded with 
trimming that would impede the progress of a game, or pre- 
vent the little wearer from enjoying herself. The same re- 
marks apply to the very sensible and, at the same time, 
stylish costumes for boys. The washing suits of Holland, 
linen, cloth, Marsella, and piqué, are very complete, and can be 
obtained in all sizes, from the plainest: garden or sea-side suit 
to that fitted for carriage wear only. Among the pretty 
clothing prepared for boys, we must not omit the fancy serge 
tanics which are worn with knickerbockers, and suit little 
boys better than the tiny jacket, when it is obliged to be so 
very small; or the summer Melton suits, with knickerbockers 
loose and scalloped at the knee. 

We shall pay another visit to this warehouse next month; for 
the present contenting ourselves with noting the elegant 
matineés, or morning costumes prepared for ladies’ wear. 


STRAWS AND UNDERCLOTHING. 


I7 is pleasant to have to record, at last, a decided improvement 
in business. With the fine weather has come a considerable 
impetus to London trade. Especially has the straw bonnet and 
hat trade, we learn, been happily affected, our predictions of the 
last few months having been more than realised in the advent 
of the bonnet, and the consequent increased demand for straw 
goods. The opportune revival of a very important and hitherto 
depressed manufacture is not lost, we are glad to note, to our 
London houses. Of these, one particularly merits attention— 
the firm of Blundell Brothers, of Carter-lane, Old Change. 
Their list. of specialties this month shows that they have lost 
none of their old energy, and are mindful of their old reputa- 
tion for producing goods at the lowest price that can be pos- 
sibly reached without sacrificing the artistic or the useful. 
Demanding special commendation, amongst the novelties, are 
the very effective shapes and styles of the imitation Leghorn 
bonnets; the Leghorn is closely imitated and a very elegant 
bonnet produced at an extremely low cost. In fancy straw 
bonnets there is a show of almost endless variety, denoting an 
increasing demand, and a promise of a worthy supply. In the 
childrens’ departm2nt we observe with pleasure, the silk hoods 
and tastefully trimmed imitation Leghorn hats. Honourable 
mention is due likewise to the sun-shade and washing hats ; they 
are pretty and effective, and retail houses can honestly recom- 
mend these as being the most healthy kind of ordinary head- 
covering for the little ones. They are made in buff, drab, 
brown, and white cotton; the designs are very various, and 
range from the exceedingly simple to the excessively elaborate. 
Messrs. Blundells’ underclothing department sustains its repu- 
tation. Skirts pleated, and with insertions of the newest 
designs, chemises, camisoles, night-dresses of the latest French 
pattern—these are quoted at very low prices, which might 
suggest that real goodness had been sacrificed to appearance. 
But the fact is, that only the best makes of cloth are used, and 
to the minutest detail of the work done at their factory careful 
attention is paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LivERPOoL Corton.—Among the most interesting pro- 
cesses of manufacture is that of Liverpool cotton. It would 
be impossible without the aid of diagrams to give a correct idea 
of the manifold and intricate working of the machinery em- 
ployed, so we will confine our remarks to the successive pro- 
cesses to which the cotton is subjected during its manufacture. 
The raw material is made up into rolls by aid of the picker, as 
the best form for feeding the carding machine, whence it passes 
to the doffer, the drawing, the lap and the combing machine, 
which is the chief process in the preparation of cotton for 
spinning. In this machine it is drawn to the fineness of a 
gossamer film and is exposed to the action of many thousand 
needles, which extract the short staples and other impurities, 
and impart to the cotton a beautiful, soft, silky appearance. 
After eae it is taken back to the drawing frame, todouble, 
straighten and strengthen the sliver, four folds of which are 
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drawn into one, and it then passes to the roving frame, where 
it is reduced to 34, 9 and 25 hank roving by successive opera- 
tions. It then goes to thespinning frame where it is spun into 
uniform thickness. From this it passes to a doubler, and 
thence to a twister, und the operation is finished by twisting 
three, or six of these cords into ons, as may be required. On 
the successive operations skeining, bleaching ana dyeing it is 
needless to expatiate, but the spooling machine is remarkable 
for the celerity with which it reels off the cotton. 

Our TRADE WITH FrancE.—Mr. Chadwick, of Manchester, 
writes a letter on the subject of our trade with France, in 
which he says :—From my earliest acquaintance with the trade 
there existed generally preconceived opinions that wewereunable 
to compete with the French; but forsuchopinions only vague and 
unsatisfactory reasons could be assigned. Desiring to inquirefor 
myself, I visited Lyons twenty-five years ago, andreturned with 
a strong conviction that there were not any reasons why we 
should not be able to compete in silk manufacturing as well as 
in other textile manufactures, except this, that in Lyons the 
Laer veg and their assistants were specially trained and edu- 
cated for the business as a profession, in schools of theory and 
schools of design established for the purpose. Later visits to 
the silk manufacturing districts of the Continent have con- 
firmed the opinion that in the special training and education 
of the youths intended for the silk manufacture exists their 
chief advantage. Searching, then, into the past history of the 
manufacture in this country, the conclusion was impressed 
upon me that legislation had been the bane of the trade; that 
protection does not mean only ‘robbing some one else,’ as 
Colonel Thompson defined it, but that its effect in the long run 
is to degrado and injure those whom it professes to serve, to 
destroy their independence and self-reliance, and to deaden 
that spirit of improvement which never fails to be stimulated 
by free competition.” He proceeds to show by facts aud 
figures that our silk’ manufacture does not owe its origin to 
protection; but that at an early period—two centurics ago—it 
was oxposed to free competition, and was then for long series 
of years a thriving prosperous industry; that, when legislative 
enactments were passed to shat out foreign competition, its 
progress was retarded, the trade became subject to great vicis- 
situdes, the operatives being from time to time unemployed and 
enduring great privations, and in short, a frequent source of 
trouble and anxiety to the statesman; that as these legislative 
enactments were relaxed, trade improved until we come to th 

eriod of perfect freedom from legislation, and the removal of all 
Arties: the effect of which hasbeen ruinous. It has been said that 
there is something exceptional in the character of this industry 
which does not attach toothermanufactures,and that it has been 
a mistake to admit foreign productions into free competition. 
There is nothing exceptional in this manufacture except that 
being the most beautiful and the most costly of the productions 
of the loom, it requires on the part of the manufacturers a 
special training and education; it requires to be studied as an 
art, also care, and circumspection, and economy, and skill in 
applying the raw material, and economy on the part of the 
operatives; and further, higher mechanical skill than has 
hitherto been applied. This beautiful manufacture, he says, 
ought to rank the highest in the character of its direction and its 
management; and probably—taking the trade generally—it 
ranks the lowest. Sur manufacturers, he confesses, have im- 

roved and economised in their production; forced sales of 

oreign goods at low prices are not now so frequent; the pre- 
judice in their favour is diminishing, and for the past two years 
our silk manufacture must have yieldeda profit. The throwing 
trade has rallied, and from a state of abject depression has be- 
come a profitable business, the exports to the Continent being 
very large, and in Macclesfield, the chief seat of the throwing 
business, every throwing operative in the town being in full 
employment. 

OMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AUs- 
tTRIA.—The following are the duties levied on the specified 
articles of British production exported to Austria under the new 
convention with that country, and which is now in operation :— 
Cotron WaREs, viz.: Woven or knitted wares of cotton, or 
of cotton and linen ; also in combination with metal threads or 
spun glass, but without admixture of silk, wool, or other 
animal hair:—(a) Common, viz.: 1. Plain, not figured, un- 
bleached (made of unbleached yarn), close woven-tissnes, also 
twills, croisés, napped, or dressed, bleached; also, 2, figured, 
unbleached, close-woven tissues. All the wares named under 
1 and 2, except velvet-like (with cut or uncut nap) and those 
comprised under (e), 16 florins per centner, (c) Middle fine, 
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vis.: 1. Plain, close-woven tissues, dyed; 2. Figured close-woven 
wares, bleached or dyed, 20 florins per centner. (c) 1. Open 
woven tissues, unbleached; 2, all many-coloured and all red- 
coloured close-woven wares; 3, all velvet and velvet-like woven 
wares (with cut or uncut nap); 4, ribbon, button-makers’ 
haberdashery and hosiery wares, also bobbinet-like curtain 
stuffs (furniture and curtain nets); 5, all printed, close-woven 
wares. All the above-named wares under 2, 3, 4, and 5, so far 
as they are not comprised under (d) and e), 30 florins per 
centner. (d) Fine, viz.: All open-woven wares, except those 
named under (c) and (e), 45 florins per centner. (e) Finest, 
viz.: Tulle, English facon (bobbinets, pettinets), except those 
furniture and curtain nets named under (c) 4, laces and 
embroidered woven wares, and all wares in combination 
with metal threads or spun glass, 60 florins per centner. 
WooLLEN WARES, viz. : woven and knitted wares of 
wool or other animal hair; also in combination with metal 
threads or spun glass, or with other weaving and knitting 
materials (except silk) :—(a) most common, viz.: Horse cloths, 
Halina cloth, Matrosen cloth (Sigona cloth) coarse unfulled 
cloth (Loden) oil cloths, press cloths (filtering cloths), sieve 
bottoms and plaitings (cords, ropes), of. horse hair, not com- 
bined with other materials; hat chippings, cloth list, carpets 
of dog, calf, or cow hair; felts (also tarred and lacquered), not 
printed; cylinder covers (endless felts), network and knitted 


nets, both undyed; hair soles (for boots and shoes of felt,. 


also lacquered on one side), and girths, 44 florins per centner. 
(b) Common, viz.: Fulled, not printed, and not velvet-like 
tissues; felt wares, unprinted; also carpets, except those named 
under (a), 18 florins per centner, and from January 1, 1871, 15 
florins per centner. (c) Middle fine, viz.: All velvet-like, all 
unfrilled close, and all printed woollen wares, except those 
named under (d) and (e). 2. Haberdashery, button makers’, 
and hosiery wares, 35 florins per centner. (d) Fine, viz.: Tulle 
and other open woven wares, except those named under (e), also 
shawls and scarfs without mixture of silk, 50 florins per centner, 
(e) Finest, viz.: Lace (also lace cluths), embroidered woven 
wares, and all wares in combination with metal threads or.spun 
glass, 60 florins per centner. 
_ THE CANADIAN TaRirr.—A Canadian correspondent thus 
writes on the working of the Canadian tariff :—‘‘In manufac- 
tured woollens there has been fewer imported than for some 
years past, no doubt in consequence of the bad superior class 
of goods now being made here, which are completely up to the 
best made English and Scotch goods in style and quality, and 
at very considerably reduced prices. These goods are chiefly 
manutactured from wools—say from the Cape, New Zealand, 
and Australia—the manufacturers here thus using the same 
raw material as their compeers in Britain, are producing equal 
results, it being now all but impossible to distinguish the 
Canudian from the British goods. Manchester flannels are 
particularly cheap, and, with lower prices, completely cut out 
the Canadian manufacturers, who, however, fully hold their 
own in the heavier and superior qualities. A considerable 
quantity of blankets is imported, and meets with ready sale. 
This is an article that our Canadian manufacturers have only 
themselves to blame should any be imported, as there is no rea- 
son why they should not command the whole market if so in- 
clined. They are an article which in this cold climate is one 
of prime necessity, are easily mado, require no style, and being 
purely staple, every effort should be made by them to supply 
the home demand, and at as low prices as possible, so as to 
prevent the chs Sabeo er of asingle pair. There is a consider- 
able quantity of cottons now manufacturedin Canada, which 
compare favourably with English manufactures; in fact, they 
are greatly superior to the bulk of the English goods now im- 
ported, and, we believe, they are becoming better liked, as they 
are found to give greater wear from being made solely of the 
pure American staple.” 


WOOL REPORT. 


VICTORIA. 

Mexpougne, January 31st, 1870.—The busincss transacted during 
the past month has been very large considering the lateness of the 
season, 20,118 bales having been catalogued at the auction sales, of 
which quantity about 14,000 bales have been sold. 

Prices have remained tolerably steady at the rates quoted in our last 
summary, but during the last few days must be reported a shade 
easier, the news received from England having disappointed the 
buyers. Itistrue that the November and December sales in London 
have closed at the advance advised by the previous mail, but this 


advance does not meet the expectations formed here, most of the opera- 
tors in this markct having looked forward to a rise of td. to 2d. per 
pound, instead of a comparatively trifling improvement of 4d. to 1d. 
only. The files of catalogues and account sales received ‘urnish tangible 
evidence that London quotations have been overrated, and the effect of 
this intelligence has been apparent at the recent sales, competition being 
less spirited than it was before. 

The bulk of the wool bronght forward since last report has been in 
fair condition, and the sales here included a considerable proportion ot 
the western clips. These have generally been in good order, though in 
some cases not so light as last year, the hot water soak having been 
used with more care and discrimination. We have not noticed so many 
lots got up to the extreme limit of dryness so much complained of in 
last summer's shipments; nearly all the clips we have seen close having 
a soft yolky feel, and handling well. There is, however, a large number 
of flockmasters who prefer the old method of washing with cold water, 
and the important question which process gives the most remunerative 
return has serrecly as yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded about the diminished export 
of Victorian wool this season, but most of the estimates made appear to 
us to have been given prematurely and on insufficient data. Although 
the season is so far advanced it is not easy to form a correct calculation 
of the deficiency in the yield as compared with previous years, so many 
distarbing influences having to be taken into consideration, For 
instance, in some seasons, the clip is shown fally a month earlier than in 
others. 

Summary of sales this month :—Sales, 17 ; catalogued, 20,118 ; sold, 
13,870. 

Hence a comparison instituted before a season has ma closed can 
scarcely be accepted as conclusive. The deficiency in the shipments to 
date is 25,724 bales, the quantity cleared being 146,454 bales against 
172,178 bales during the corresponding period of last season. This 
cannot, however, be taken as representing the actual decrease, although 
from estimates formed of the quantity on board ships now loading, the 
stocks in the warehouses and the probable quantity on the road, we 
believe there will be a deficiency of abont 20,000 bales. 

During the last month seven ships have cleared for England with 
23,108 bales, making a total (from October Ist to date) of 146,454 
bales, showing a decrease of 25,724 bales when compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


From February 13th to March 12th, 1870. 
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IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
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THE 


MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. 


b Ngltecahae we understand in Paris that Epsom races have 
lost something of their prestige through the dishonourable 
practices of interested persons, yet it must be confessed that here 


JUNE, 1870. 


NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


For travelling costumes, small tight-fitting jackets are 
very convenient, as they are the more comfortably worn 
under the useful waterproof—the indispensable companion of 


the momentous question is the costume for the races. The race- all who travel. 


course has become 
the rendezvous of 
the fashionable 
world ;in the weigh- 
ing enclosure and 
the boxes one may 
remark the newest 
and most distin- 
guished _ toilets. 
Several dresses 
in this number are 
precisely suited for 
ladies —_ attending 
these mectings. 
Costumes of 
poult de soie and 
crépe de chine are 
in vogue. Though 
anything and 
everything is worn 
at present, trim- 
mings of a con- 
trasting colour, as 
well as toilets en- 
tirely of one tint, 
yet true elegance 
seeks the quiet ef- 
fects produced by 
the mixture of dif- 
ferent tissues of the 
same colour. The 
effects obtained 
this winter by the 
mixture of velvet 
with satin are now 
produced by means 
of trimmings of 
crépe de chine, cre- 
peline, grenadine, 
and gauze on silks, 
Our engravings 
prove what a great 
variety fashion 
offers this year in 
its different models. 
In general, the 
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mantle is rather small than large, very much cut out and tissue, and fringed also. : J ; 
slit open, so as thoroughly to show the dress, trimmed with and plain, was ornamented with draperies of crépe and fringe. 


puffs, flounces, and trimmings of all sorts. 


Among new trim- 
mings are ruches 
composed of strips 
of silk, unravelled, 
so as to form a 
fringe, up to two- 
thirds of their 
depth, which va- 
ries from three to 
four ; placed dou- 
ble, these -ruches 
resemble the trim- 
mings of curled 
feathers worn this 
winter. They are 
put on as heading 
to flounces, or 
round the edge of 
tunics and double 
skirts, 

We have seen a 
bride’s dress trim- 
med in this way, 
and of great ele- 
gance. This dress 
was of white poult 
de sove and crépe de 
Chine. The under 
dress, of poult de 
sote, formed the 
train; the front 
part of the skirt 
was plain and trim- 
med with a deep 
flounce, headed 
with a fringed 
ruche ;_ the train, 
proceeding from 
the waist at the 
back, formed hand- 
some folds. The 
tunic of crépe de 
Chine was fringed 
and gracefully 
looped up with 
bows of the same 


The bodice ot poult de soie, high 


The bridesmaids’ toilet was of pink poult de soie and 
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erépe de Chine. The silk dress was trimmed with peony 
ruches. The bodice was open, heart-shaped; the tunic and 
scarf mantle were of crepe de Chine, and trimmed with 
fringes of crimped silk. The bonnet @ la DPiomela, or a la 
Bourbonnaise, as some call it, was of fine Brussels straw, 
trimmed with white roses and pink ribbons. 

The new printed muslins are very pretty, in patterns of 
flowers, of natural colours, thrown upon a white ground; or 
again, flowers en cameieu, with foliage of the same colour as 
the pleats. They are trimmed with flounces headed with 
ruches of self-coloured cambric, matching the principal colour 
of the dress; these ruches are pinked or trimmed with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. 

Mantles and scarves are fashionable with all toilets of light 
material, muslins and gauzcs, crapes and grenadines; the 
mantle similar to the dress having become general, the black 
silk mantle is now the exception. 

Milliners have made many attempts to increase the size of 
bonnets, but the coiffures remain so very voluminous that 
bonnets or hats can find but very little place upon the head. 
In revenge, however, bonnets become higher every day. 

The bonnets made with border, crown and curtain, are 
placed so very much in front that they have no longer the 
appearance of former bonnets, though very nearly the same 
shape. Some of them have a border lowered upon the 
forchead, then a high crown, the hollow part between the 
border and crown filled by a voluminous trimming of ribbons, 
ruches, feathers and flowers. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF 


i hers Spring fashions have been finally decreed on the Long- 
champs race-ground, under a hot and glorious sun. Our 
élégantes have adopted a certain little hat in the Auvergne 
style, which gives them a very saucy air. The hat of 1830— 
in miniature, of ecurse—perched on the chignon and covered 
with fluwers and feathers, is the most original and also the 
most extravagant head-dress in the world. Some physio- 
gnomies appear to have a look of fright under this singular hat; 
but others, on the contrary, look excessively pretty. Once 
again, one fashion is not made for all, and ladics must only 
adopt it with indispensable modifications. It is always easy 
to tone down the extravagances of fashion, which require a 
grand air and supreme elegance to be suitable. 

As a general rule dresses are not so short, and the boots are 
not seen as they used to be; skirts, neither short nor training, 
but just clearing the ground, and trimmed at. bottom with 
flounces, ruches, or plaitings; tunics of erépeline or China 
crape complete charming toilets ; they are gracefully draped 
and confined round the waist by a scarf sash with large bow. 
A tiny Auvergnese hat of raw rice-straw covered with 
flowers, and a trail falling over the chignon, Such is a 
faithful sketch of a Parisian éléjtute in the summer of 1870. 

In our opinion mothers deserve the reproach of not 
dressing their daughters with sufficient simplicity. Their 
youth and freshness shine in all their beauty without so many 
extravagant ornaments. What is the effect of complicated 
coiffures, hair falling over the eyes, saucy-looking hats, 
dresses overloaded with trimmings—is it not to deprive them 
of more than half their youthful charms? Owing to an 
injudicious application of fashions, young ladies are exposed 
to mistakes not at alf agreeable. It is possible to be elegant 
and simple; what is required are tact and taste, so as not 
to confound an air of distinction with what is merely showy 
and vulgar. 

Present fashions are diversificd and original to such a 
degree that it is scarcely possible for any lady dressed in the 
tuste of the day to pass along the street without attracting 
special notice. In bygone times ladics alone took interest 
in the grave question of millinery and dresses ; now gentle- 


Two new models :— 

A bonnet the shape of which, covering the top of the 
head only, is rounded off in front and at the back, and 
comes down a little into a point on either side. This bonnet 
is of mauve tulle and blond, arranged in small puffs. It is 
ornamented in front with a very high double ruche of mauve 
blond, forming a diadem; a torsade of mauve ribbon, placed 
in front of this diadem, is finished off at the side with a large 
bow, with loops placed upwards; a beautiful greenish white 
water-lily, with its foliage, is placed on the top of the 
bonnet, and shows beyond the lace diadem one large bud 
and some leaves drooping at the back, as well as two long 
strings of mauve ribbon. A border of mauve blond falls 
over the furchead ; the ruche is lengthened at the sides and 
forms a necklet in place of strings. This pretty bonnet was 
made to wear with a mauve toilet; it could be made green or 
pink, maize, gray or any other colour, so as to match other 
toilets. If gray, it should be trimmed with a pink or red 
flower. 

A bonnet of pale blue erépe and silk. The crépe is 
stretched plain upon the shape ; in front there is a double 
fluting of silk trimmed with pendants of cut jet and above 
it a wreath of tea roses and a small white feather tinged 
with blue thrown back. The edging and lappets of the 
bonnet are of white blond; at the back there is alsoa 
small square veil of tulle and blond. 

Straw bonnets are also very elaborately trimmed with 
large bows of ribbon, and bunches and wreaths of flowers. 


FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 


men do not disdain to discuss the details of feminine toilet, 
and these heretofore unconsidered trifles are daily assuming 
greater importance. 

(Later from Paris.) 

Dresses of unbleached foulard, and also of the unbleached 
linen so much patronized for summer toilets by Parisians, 
are now trimmed with point-lace work ; muslin dresses are 
also ornamented with this style of work, which many ladies 
delight in making. 

A very pretty dress of cambric muslin, trimmed in this 
style, is made with a jacket, and a small pelerine, open at 
back. The skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a muslin 
flutting ; above which, there is a deep border of point-lace 
work, and the work is continued en ¢ablier over all the front 
part of thedress, The jacket is merely edged with a muslin 
fluting, but the pelerine is entirely made of point-lace work, 
with a vandyked edge. The sleeves are demi-wide, and or- 
namented with a fluting and work to correspond. Sucha 
dress looks sweetly pretty upon an underslip of coloured silk, 
with sash to correspond. It is a lovely morning toilet for 
the summer. 

A few hints on the new fashions for children will interest 
many outfitting houses. 

A pretty toilet for a little girl is made of white chale ; the 
skirt is trimmed with five narrow flutings, each divided 
from the next by a garland of flowers, in raised silk embroi- 
dery, of all their natural tints. The bodice is, in truth, no 
bodice at all, but merely braces joined together in front and 
at the back by narrow cross-bands of the same material ; 
both braces and bands are embroidered to correspond with 
the skirt. A pretty, high, white muslin bodice, with long 
sleeves, trimmed with embroidery and Valenciennes lace, is 
worn with this elegant little frock. 

Another is made of light blue, silky leno, trimmed with 
blue silk braid, mixed with silver ; this braid forms a Grecian 
pattern upon the skirt. The bodice is cut square, and very 
low. It is trimmed round with similar similar blue and 
silver braid. A white chemisette, and long sleeves of muslin 
or cambric, always complete the little girl’s dress in France. 
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AT THE PARIS WHOLESALE HOUSES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


ee is such an extensive variety in the new confections, 

both in trimming and form, that we hasten to offer to 
our subscribers some of the newest models, those which have 
not yet appeared. The establishment of M. Laur, to which 
we have referred each month, generally gives us the freshest 
novelties in fashion, Amongst some of the most elegant 
models, are the following :— 

1. Black faille mantle, trimmed with guipure, tight-fitting, 
collar with revers in front and ecpuchon a jockey behind, The 
two ends, like those of a scarf, full in front over the dress. 

2. Paletot in blue cloth, with Mazarin collar and revers 
mousquetaires in violet velvet. This paletot, straight in front 
and gored behind, is trimmed with a soutache in violet silk, 
and fancy buttons. 

3. Another paletot in red cloth, with black velvet revers, 
round collar, pockets and revers in black velvet. 

4, Rich casaque in poule de suie, half-fitting, trimmed with 
two flounces of guipure, rather large sleeves, with double 
flounces of guipure. Pelerine in guipure, in a new form 
which it would be almost impossible to describe, but which 
we shall engrave ; and a large collection of surties de bal in 
most varied and elegant forms, of which we now give a few 
descriptions. 

1. Sortie de bal, in white eluurs de laine, trimmed with 
white satin and thick silk fringe. Capuchon & revers trimmed 
with tassels and bias of white satin. 

2. A rotonde “ Favart” in red cloth, ornamented with a 
trimming of black velvet and satin capuchon in guipure, with 
black velvet and silk fringe. 

3. A mantle “ Nilsson ” in white cachemire, trimmed with 
bias of white velours épinglé, and with a passementerie forming 
leaves, and flounce of white lace. Very large sleeves trimmed 
like the mantle, and a double row of Chinese buttons on the 
front, give to the whole an indescribable elegance. 

We have been requested to describe some models. of hats 
and of the best style, suited to ladies of birth or fortune. 
The following may be recommended to notice :—First, 
let us observe that the new bonnets are of very original and 
fantastic forms, and in order to preserve them from appearing 
grotesque and out of taste, they require to be trimmed with 
exquisite touch. We have visited Mmes. Delphine Calderon, 
and seen the designs for this year. At this establish- 
ment some of the most elegant of the Parisian grandes dames 
procure their coiffures; thus the models which we are about to 
explain may be considered as the exact account of what is 
most lovely and tasteful in this way in Paris. 

First, in the matter of Hats, is the “ Lamballe” in raw rice 
straw, with the brim rather largé in front and at the sides, 
and turned up behind. On the hat, which is lined with 
black velvet, is placed a bunch of full-blown roses with their 
foliage, and a bow of black velvet behind. 

The “ Directoire,” very high, with the brim raised on one 
side only. It is in black English straw, lined with black 
velvet, and trimmed with a scarf of black frou-frou gauze, with 
fringe and with a long red and brown feather, which falls 
down behind as low as the end of the chignon. 

A brown hat, with a torsade of “ Donna Maria” gauze of the 
same shade ; it is lined with brown velvet and has a bunch of 
yellow narcissus placed on the left side. 

For Bonnets, first, there is the “Marie Antoinette” in 
Belgian straw lined with black velvet, with a torsade of velvet 
under the brim in front ; a garland of field-flowers forms a 
crown on the bonnet and falls in a long trailing wreath be- 
hind. A black lace scarf fastened at the side is in lieu of 
strings. 

A bonnet in brown straw, trimmed with ribbons of the 
same colour. Strings of ribbon with a bow having long ends 
which is fastened at the side. Garland of buttercups. 


Tastly, a black lace bonnet, very high, and trimmed with 
roses of several colours which are placed very far back on the 
bonnet, and are veiled with a scarf of black lace, which also 
serves for brides, or strings, 

At the establishment of MM. Chaumonot, where they 
manufacture, as a speciality, hat and bonnet shapes, they have 
just introduced the “ Cloche ” hat, for the garden, the country, 
watering-placcs, and the sca-side. This hat, which is made in 
black, white, or brown straw, has a large drooping brim 
which shades the wearer from the sun, and may prevent a 
recourse to Madame Corinne’s Antephelic Milk, This is a 
hat which has for some time been demanded by the fashion- 
able world, and it is a good thing to see it revived and @ la 
mode, 

The “ Directoire” hat, with exceedingly high crown and 
brim raised on one side only, is made in sewed English straw, 
and will be extremely taken into favour by many well-dressed 
ladies. 

The “Dea,” so called after the lovely débutante, Madlle. 
Dalli, droops in front and is raised behind. It will suit very 
well young girls, or very young ladies. 

The ‘“ Pamela” bonnet, of which we have before spoken, 
has, as we expected, become quite the fashion, and amongst 
its advantages it is very stylish, and is not difficult to trim ; 
above all, it possesses the admirable quality of making those 
who wear it look younger than their age—a commendation not 
without weight. 

For children, the shape “Nice” is what may be advised, 
preferentially, for little girls ; and the “ Piguillo” is the hat 
which has been more particularly adopted for little boys. 

We shoutd leave the chapter of hats and bonnets incom- 
plete were we not to speak of the shapes of the house of 
Aguellet. It is not easy to describe the prettiest of the forms 
here, where all are simply elegant. It is sufficient to ask 
for the prints which represent all the newest forms for the 
season, and which the publishers will be happy to forward on 
receiving the request. In this manner, and by the numbered 
order in which they are arranged, it is easy to make a choice, 
and to indicate the shapes preferred. The form most in 
fashion this spring is the petit chapeau complet (little bonnet 
complete) very much raised in front, and with a straight or 
waved curtain. This graceful form is very generally adopted. 
For round hats, those with a very high crown and brim raised 
on one side only seem to take precedence in the first houses 
of the capital. This “ Directoire ” shape suits almost all faces, 
and lends a pretty archness to the countenance, without de- 
tracting from its good style. 

Of costumes and summer toilettes it is time to furnish 
some details. The establishment of Messrs. Jourdain-Aubry 
afford us some of the newest models. 

1. A costume in unbleached linen, trimmed entirely with 
English embroidery. The under skirt, just touching the 
ground, is ornamented with three pleated flounces ; under 
each flounce is placed a rich band of embroidery. A tunic 
without belt is open in front en chdle ; it is rather long, and 
is raised only at the sides in such a manner as to separate it 
from the under skirt. This tunic is trimmed with a pleating 
ane band of embroidery, the same as those on the under 
skirt. 

2, A costume in violet powlt de suie and mauve crépe de 
chine. The under skirt is trimmed round the edge with 
large ruches marquises ravelled out; second skirt in mauve 
crépe de chine, very much draped and trimmed with a thick 
waved or crimped fringe of the same shade. Corsage with 
vest, the vest in violet poult de soie, open in front, and show- 
ing the vest, which has flat basques at the sides, and a pos- 
tillion behind. Large sleeves, with under-sleeves in silk, 
which can be removed at pleasure. 
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3. A tunic in straw-coloured foulard, trimmed with pleats with or without a capuchon, and in every shade and colours 
of muslin, bordered with Valencicnnes, and raised over a pet- have obtained a very considerable success. These should be 
ticoat in brown croisé foulard; two flounces to this brown at once adopted before they become common, as they may 
skirt, trimmed with the same muslin pleats, which show be- easily do owing to their moderate price. In the same style 
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No. 48.—Dinner anp Evenine Toiets. 


low each flounce. The corsage is open in front, andtrimmed —_ are small vests for indoor weat, and négligé Jackets in black 
with Medicis collar in muslin and Valenciennes. cachemire, with rich embroidery. These confections are very 

In our last number we spoke of certain confections in  coquettish, but may be regarded as a novelty which will have 
knitted wool, indispensable for the country, and which had only a short reign. 


just appeared. These mantles, rotondes, and long pelerines, At the house of M. Plument is to be seen a new “corset 
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sultane” in fine jean. It is of a new and very comfortable 
shape, and sujts every figure. 

Let us mention also the “ Figaro ” jupon, open at the knees 
to facilitate walking and sitting down. Then a tournure 


al 0 


with a largeflounce all round. The “ Abeille” is more mo- 
derate ; it is a double panier on the hips. It must not be 
forgotten that all the grace of a lady’s appearance depends on 
the manner in which the petticoats and tournures are arranged. 


No. 49.—Visitinc anp Country Toi.ets. 


“ Duchesse,” which is a demi-jupon, with a pout which throws 
the robe behind. The “ Soleil ” is also a new petticoat, trim- 
med with a flounce sixteen inches deep, with a tournure sup- 
porting the dress. The tournure “ Froufrou” is of a special 
shape ; it is in crinoline, and measures about a yard in length, 


This spring there is a very visible diminution in the size of 
the petticoats, de. ; they are only made to support the cos- 
tume. The large crinolines may be stated as being decidedly 
out of fashion. 

With the drooping chignons of curls, and the catogans of 
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smooth braided hair, wreaths and garlands of flowers are 
once more come into fashion for evening coiffures. They are 
made fuller in front, so as to rise into a diadem above the 
forehead, and continued into trailing sprays which fall and 
mix with the hair at the back. Necklaces, cciutures, and 
bracelets of flowers to correspond with the coiffure, are also 
worn with ball dress, The bracelets are fastened very high 
up on the arm ; as it is now, indeed, also the fashion to wear 
bracelets of gold and jewels @ Cautijue. 

The ornaments for summer wear do not resemble those in 
fashion during the winter. Diamonds and other precious 
stones are redoubled in brilliancy by the light of the chande- 
liers, but are in very bad taste with summer toilcttes, which, 
from their freshness and the delicacy of their colours, should 
have as accompaniments nothing but flowers and ribbons, 
However, as ear-rings are always necessary, and as a medal- 
lion is indispensable with the present costume, we recommend 
the artistic ornaments in carved or engraved gold. Indeed, 
at present this style of jewellery has reached such a perfection 
that some of these ornaments are real works of art. The very 
long ear-rings take the form of Pompeian ornaments ; they 
are composed of medals, chased, suspended by very fine chains 
toasmaller medal of the same description. ‘The medallions 
of an oval form are large enough to contain a portrait in 
miniature, or a simple photograph. 

The form and the mounting of these jewels varies ex- 
tremely at the establishment of M. Bouvenat. What are 
called sentimental rings—those offered to a fiuneée—are com- 
posed of two rings which unite on the under side with two 
precious stones, surrounded by small diamonds, which are 
placed sideways on the two rings. Two large handsome 
diamonds produce also a good effect. These rings are some- 
. times in three or four rings at the back, but always unite in 
one underneath, 

(Later from Paris.) 

Some white voilettes are now seen. They are made like 
the black ones, in the shape of a fichu, stretched over the 
face and pinned on to the hair. These fastening-pins have 
become quite jewels. Of these the favourite designs, are 
very pretty butterflies in small rubics and brilliants, birds or 
flowers, This is quite a novelty, for the pin was hitherto 
invisible ; now it is a brooch. 

And now to turn again to the subject of the new summer cos- 
tumes. The first thing to be remarked is, that the second 
skirt is extremely short ; it is, in most cases, open in front 
and puffed out at the back to make a full tournwe. The 
jacket bodice is often preferred to the round-waisted cordage, 
and the confection is most frequently half-fitting, and very 
much cut out and slit open in different places to show the 
trimmings of the dress, ‘These trimmings are most elabo- 
rate. A mere flounce is considered no trimming at all; it 
must itself be trimmed with flutings, pipings, cross-way 
bands, fringe, lace, and what not—a flounce is in itself quite 
a study fur the couturitre, and even for an under skirt it is 
put on with two or three fluted headings, scalloped out and 
piped, and finished off with something or other. 

The new costumes are extremely clegant. Light-coloured 
silks compose under skirts trimmed with piped flounces, 
divided by draperies or scallops, which form a very hand- 
Some tout ensemble, even without the help of lace. The upper 
skirts are often made of black fuille, trimmed with flutings 
piped of the colour of the under skirt. But by far the most 
graceful style is that of the second skirt, thrown back at the 
side, slightly looped up in some places, and coming down 
rather low behind, where it is still open in the middle, These 
upper skirts are often made of grey poult de soic ; they join 
on to a high bodice without sleeves. Such upper dresses 
look extremely well upon under skirts of cerise, blue, or 
orange silk, in which case the toilet becomes very dressy, 

For half-mourning this month, very tasteful dresses of 
black fuille are prepared, trimmed with black and white lace. 
The under skirt is trimmed with white flounces, the upper 


one, which is a very short puffed-out one, with one flounce ; 
all the flounces ornamented with a double fall of black and 
white lace. The jacket bodice is made with small square- 
fluted basques at the back, and points in front; it is open, 
with revers upon the bosom ; the double lace trimming is 
put on round the basques, and becomes gradually narrower 
in front. The same trimming goes round the square-cut 
sleeves, slit open at the bottom ; it is also continued on the 
outer seam up to the shoulder, The revers are ornamented 
to correspond. 

We sce many wide and demi-wide sleeves, though tight 
ones are also frequently worn. In this, as in everything, 
each modiste can follow her own taste, but of course the 
sleeve should correspond in shape to the style of the dress, 

A very pretty dress for a young lady, is of silver grey 
glaicé silk, trimmed with gimp work and fringe of the same 
colour. The skirt is ornamented with cross-strips, arranged 
so as to form diamonds, with gimp patterns. There is a 
short tunic, slanted off at the sides, divided behind, and 
trimmed in front with richly ornamented revers. The bodice 
is made with small cut-out basques, which fall over the 
puffed-out tunic behind; in front it is cut low and square, 
showing a chemisctte of point-lace. 

For demi-toilette, a dress of grey toile de soie has a plain 
under skirt, the other skirt is cut out into two large pointed 
lappets, coming down about as far as the knees. These two 
lappets, open in front, are fastened together with large 
buttons of black velvet. To complete the toilet, there is a 
short paletot, loose behind, and slit open in the middle, but 
fitted to the waist in front by a black velvet band, and cut 
out in basques ; this paletot is trimmed round with black 
velvet, and so are the wide open sleeves, 

Another costume, of grey crépeline, has the skirt orna- 
mented with three flounces cut on the cross, edged with a 
rouleau of violet silk, and a narrow fluted heading of black 
lace. The tight-fitting casaque forms the high bodice and 
second skirt all in one ; it is open on either side, with double 
revers of violet silk, edged round with black lace, and divided 
in the middle by a bow of black lace. At the back the 
skirt of the casaque is gathered and puffed out en panier. 
The sleeves are wide, and trimmed with a flounce to corre- 
spond with the trimming of the skirt. A waistband of 
violet silk is fastened behind with a bow of loops of ribbon 
mixed with loops of lace. 


Among novelties in Lingerie, we note :— 

A bonnet paysanne, with a coronet of loops of pink ribbon, 
and a double muslin fluting edged with Valenciennes lace, 
and divided in the middle bya strip of Valenciennes insertion, 
lined with pink ribbon. The double fluting is continued into 
a necklet fastened upon the bosom by a bow of pink ribbon. 

And a Rosi¢re fanchon of Mechlin lace, with a large butter- 
fly bow of white gros-grain ribbon in the middle, just above 
the forchead. Lace lappets are fastened in front with a 
similar bow. 

Most coquettish also are the: Paysanne and the Régence 
fichus of clear muslin and lace, or of pink, blue, maize, or 
mauve erépe de chine, edged with silk fringe or with Valenci- 
ennes or Bruges lace. 

The Paysanne fichu is made with several folds looped up in 
the middle of the back with a bow or flower, and fastened in 
sume way in front upon the bosom. 

The Régence fichu has revers fastened on one side with a 
bunch of flowers, and is crossed in front, with lappets passed 
under the waistband. 

The Roman scarf, of wide grosgrain ribbon, in all Roman 
colours, and the Odalisque scarf, of fringe erépe de chine, are 
also among the most clegant novelties of the season, and are 
worn with evening tvilets on low dresses. 

Among minor novelties in lingerie we find:—Lace and 
embroidered under sleeves—these are worn beneath the open 
sleeve: there are many new designs for these, the prettiest is 
of point de Bruge, with ruffle falling over the hand. 
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N spite of plots and émeutes, Paris is as busy as ever with 
its pleasures and its fashions. The crisis is taken most 
coolly, and soon it will come as natural to go and see the new 
patterns in bombshells as to go and admire the new patterns 
in bonnets. The races in the Bois de Boulogne have called 
forth a grand display of new spring and summer toilets, 
though the death of the Duchess de Berry caused many of 
la fleur des pois of the aristocracy to be in mourning ; but 
such complimentary mourning in no way excludes elegance, 
Our artist cowtwrires have indeed composed perfect chef 
Toauvres of taste ‘ 
and grace in this 


reas style of 
ight | mourning 


dresses. 
One called the 
costume — souvenir 


is of black poult 
de soie and crépe 
de chine. A first 
skirt of poult de 
soie, is trimmed 
with adeep pleated 
flounce, headed 
with a double 
fringed ruche. At 
the back there is 
a court train of 
black poult de soie, 
long and ample, 
without any trim- 
ming ; and above 
this again another 


skirt of black 
crape, edged with 
black crimped 
fringe, gracefully 


looped up with 
bows of the same 
material, the ends 
of which are also 
fringed. The 
bodice is of poult 
de soie ; it opens 
in front en chdle, 
showing a chemi- 
sette of Bruges 
lace. <A fichu of 
crépe de chine is 
crossed over it in 
folds, and tied in 


li uu 
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REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


richly trimmed with Mechlin lace ; the bonnet is of white 
and black lace, and ornamented with black feathers and 
bunches of white lilac drooping over the hair at the back. 
Sunshade of white poult de soie, covered with Chantilly 
lace. 

This combination of white lace with black materials may 
appear a little strange at first, but it is truly elegant and 
very fashionable this year. 

The Marquise de Canisy, who certainly is one of the most 
accomplished types of Parisian elegance, wore at the last 
races a costume of 
black faille, deeply 
trimmed with 
point d’Alengon, 
which created 
quite a sensation. 
On another oc- 
casion she wore a 
very tasteful, 
though _—_ simpler 
costume of light 
grey crépe de chine, 
ornamented with 
bands of iron-grey 
velvet. This dress 
was made like a 
riding-habit, 
though not so 
long, and looped 
up on the left side 
with a cord of 
black silk; the 
bodice was made 
like a hunting- 
jacket, with velvet 
facings and cut- 
out basques. The 
mantle wasa cloud- 
like scarf of grey 
we crépe de chine. 

LO eet The hat was trim- 
TU med with a 

- long grey ostrich 

A\G Se feather. This was 

’ a most appropriate 
costume for the 


SI 


racecourse. 
Another _ toilet 
of the elegant Mar. 


quise was an even- 
ing dress, and was 


a large bow behind 
at the waist. This 
fichu is also edged 
all round with 
crimped __ fringe. 
The bonnet is of 
Chantilly lace, trimmed with a black ostrich feather and a 
cluster of white roses without foliage, and half veiled over 
with black lace. Or a bonnet of black lace trimmed with 
purple heartsease also looks well and in keeping with the 
costume souvenir. : 
Another exquisitely elegant half-mourning toilet consists 
of a dress of black silk grenadine over black poult de soie ; 
the skirt is deeply trimmed with flounces and fringe. The 
scarf mantle, also of silk grenadine and tied at the back, is 


No. 50.—Tortets ror Recatras, Boat Raczs, &e. 


worn at a concert 
at the Tuileries. 
This lovely dress 
was of opal white 
crépe de chine 
- over white satin, 
which lent additional lustre to it; the folds of the double 
skirt, and the draperies of the corsage were looped up with 
white roses ; an Algerian scarf was tied over the dress, and 
veiled the arms and bosom. Most becoming are such scarfs 
over low dresses. The Marquise wore, as usual, her hair in 
thick plaits, and the ornament of her coiffure was a wreath of 
large poppies of various shades of colour, divided by sprays of 
lilies of the valley. But to return to the costumes de courses. 
We noticed that of the Comtesse de Bignau : dress with two 
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skirts, of two camaiew shades of blue, and trimmed with old 
English point-lace ; the scarf of sky-blue silk was also trim- 
med with lace ; the bonnet consisted of a bow in wide blue 
ribbon to match the dress, and a spray of tea-roses put on as 
an aigrette : point-lace lappets were loosely tied in front. 


rea oe a 


Bion “igh 


en a dress of light buff-coloured twilled foulard, 
trimmed with small flutings divided by strips of narrow 
brown velvet: tight-fitting ‘paletot, also trimmed and fringed 
with brown; Tyrolese hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
brown velvet and pheasant’s feathers put on ‘upwards. 


No. 51-—GarpEn anp Country TolLets. 


The Vicomtesse de}Bernis wore a dress of silver-grey crépe 
de chine, trimmed with dark green silk : double skirt, jacket, 
and sash, and scarf mantle to correspond-; white straw hat 
trimmed with green ribbon, and white feathers tinged with 
green, 


And a silk dress of eau de Nil green flounced and 


trimmed with Mechlin lace, with a demi tight-fitting jacket, 
edged with ruches of silk and lace. 


One of the prettiest new trimmings is that which consists 


of a strip of silk, partly unravelled so as to form a fringe. 
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These strips, put on double and gathered, are very effective; 
they resemble the borders of curled feathers worn last 
winter. 

We can do little but choose a few of the prettiest new 
models for description to give our modistes any clear, true 


fashionable so long as it is elegant, and above all bien porté— 
that is the grant point; a grand dame will look well in 
anything, and will have as much grace and dignity in her 
bearing with a skirt tucked up @ la paysanne as with a 
sweeping court train. 


No. 52.—Toinevs ror Flower Suows, Vistrine, &c. 
: 


notions of the prevailing fashions, for in these days every 
one does as seems best to himself, or rather herself—there is 
no fixed rule. Every variety of dress, short or long, plain or 
flounced, of mantle, loose or tight-fitting, of trimming con- 
trasting or camaieu, and of bonnet, small or large, is equally 


The strangest thing of all is, that while most toilets 
imitate the Lous XV. style, with looped-up skirts, aprons, 
and tunics, draped with large bows, the head-dresses partake 
rather of the modes of the} First Empire, though on a 
reduced and modified scale, happily, so far. 
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Thus there is a want of harmony in present fashions, but 
they are altogether so funciful that they may be forgiven for 
not adhering to any general rules. 

And yet there are a few rules to be observed ; that of the 
tournure is one of the most important. It must be full and 
bouffante, but this should be managed with the jupon, over 
which the dress has then only to fall in full pleats and 
gathers. The best tournure is that of white horsehair, 
arranged in a number of puffs, and finished off with a flounce. 
This tournure should be worn over ascant jupon, having only 
a few steel or whalebone circles round the bottom. To wear 
with train-shaped dresses a flounce should be adapted to the 
jupon, cut on the cross, gored and lengthened at the back so 
as to support the train. ‘This flounce can be buttoned on so 
as to be taken off at pleasure, for with the walking costume 
of course the short jupon is more convenient. Two skirts, 
a plain one and a flounced one, are required to wear over 
the jupon. Under dresses of light material, the second 
skirt should be of starched muslin, with a deep flounce. 
Of course, if an under skirt form part of the costume, it is 
sufficient to wear one plain skirt uuder it. 

For demi-toilette there are very nice skirts of a somewhat 
stiff light woollen material, striped grey and white, which would 
look well with almost any dress. They are made with a 
gathered flounce, put on with a double-fluted heading. The 
same model in percale, striped black or lilac blue, or red and 
white, is also very nice for summer wear. 

The new skirts of white alpaca, trimmed with flutings 
edged with black, or with any colour to match with the 
dress, are much admired. But the complete costume is now 
so almost exclusively fashionable that there is nut so much 
variety in under skirts as there used to be. 

Flounces are not now considered in themselves sufficient 
trimming ; they must be completed by fluted headings, 
crossway bands, bows and loops of ribbon. Never were 
trimmings more elaborate than they are now. 

In mantles the last novelty is the Louis XV. pardessus, of 
grenadine or crépe de chine, with revers crossed over the 
bodice and falling in front upon the skirt in two long wings, 
while at the back it is gathered into puffs and draperics. 
This pardessus is trimmed with black and with white lace. 
It can be worn over any dress, high or low; it has the grande 
dame style about it, and will ever remain in the highest 
sphere of elegance. 

In costumes there is the Camargo, very charming in deep 
blue poult de soic, with first skirt just touching the ground, 
trimmed with a deep flounce cut on the cross, and with an 
apron of small pinked-out flounces. Over this first skirt falls 
a tunic, cut out into points, ornamented with flounces of 
unbleached Valenciennes lace. The bodice of the tunic is a 
jacket, with simulated waistcoat of unbleached Valenciennes 
lace. Bows of blue ribbon complete the trimming. 

And the Pompadour costume of unbleached twilled foulard, 
composed of two skirts and a jacket elegantly embroidered 
with garlands of flowers in all their natural tints. These 
flowers vary according to taste ; they are ruses, or violets, or 
convolvulus, or ficld-flowers mixed with the unripe wheatears : 
all look fresh and pretty. 

For the country, dresses of unbleached linen are in great 
favour. They are now trimmed with borders in point-lace 
work, This modern point-lace is preferred to all other kinds 
of lace for trimming the pretty dresses of unbleached toile 
@ [rlande now so fashionable. The point-lace borders, worked 
with braid outlincs filled up with lace stitches, are put on plain 
above the hem of the skirt; patterns are sometimes made 
to come up over each width, or else to cover the front of the 
dress only, en tublier. Again, on some of the dresses the 
point-lace border simulates a tunic, or a double skirt and a 
plastron or braces upon the bodice. In our wholesale ware- 
houses they sell trimmings of what they call dentelle Anglaise ; 
this is, in fact, an imitation of point-lace work. It is done 


by machine, not by hand, and is not, of course, nearly so 
pretty as the delicate work of lace stiches which English 
ladies are said to be so clever in producing. We say English 
ladies, for French ones, or at least Parisians, though they ad- 
mire the work, do not seem to possess sufficient patience or 
industry to apply themselves to it, so they procure it ready- 
made, or, as it is very expensive, are content with an imita- 
tion which falls far short of the original patterns. 

The complete bonnet—that is, the bonnet with border, 
crown, and curtain—is now very generally worn in Paris, 
though there is so much variety in the fashions that other 
models are also @ la mode. But even this complete bonnet is 
far from large ; it is placed very much forward and above the 
chignon, thus leaving all the back of the head uncovered, 
save by lace lappets or ribbons. 

New bonnets were shown by the dozen lately at Madame 
Ierst’s, in the Rue Drouot. 

One model has a border of fine rice straw, and a crown 
formed of a large puff of lilac silk gauze ; scarf lappets are 
trimmed with white lace; a gauze fluting is placed between 
border and crown, a bow and an aigrette of white and greenish 
liluce at the side. 

Another bonnet of the same shape is of Brussels straw, 
trimmed with straw-coloured erépe de Chine and a bouquet 
of various flowers. . 

A fancy straw bonnet has a border turned up in front like 
a diadem, and trimmed with a wreath of rosebuds. The 
upper part, or crown, is ornamented with black velvet and 
Llack lace ; one rose is placed at the back, and one long spray 
of the chestnut blossom droops over the hair. 

A bonnet of brown English straw has a small flat border, 
round and somewhat raised crown, and turned-up curtain ; 
it is trimmed with bows of brown grosgrain ribbon and 
bunches of white field-daisies. 

The same model is also made of Tuscan straw and trimmed 
with red and white roses. Ruche of black lace above the 
curtain, and black Ince lappets. 

A First Empire bonnet of lavender-coloured tulle forms 
a large bouillon, in front of which there is a double ruche of 
Llond of the same colour, The trimming is a bouquct of 
greenish white narcissus, mixed with young ivy-leaves, and a 
trailing spray of the latter at the back. ‘The lappets are of 
tulle edged with blond. 

And, to crown all, a Plébiscite bonnet of Brussels straw, 
trimmed with white and dark purple violets, straw-coloured 
ribbon and black lace. The white and dark flowers mixed are 
no doubt intended to represent the yes and no votes. 

In hats, too, there are some original models. One is 
called the Bombe. Itis of quite a round bell-shape, of black 
English straw, trimmed with black grosgrain ribbon, and 
with flame-coloured feathers thrown back over the crown. 
For a young lady, a most elegant hat is of rice straw, 
mushroom-shaped, trimmed with a light scarf of white silk 
gauze. A small bouquet of roses, violets, forget-me-nots, 
and clematis is placed on one side. The ends of the scarf are 
fringed with white. These hats are ornamented with a scarf of 
crape or silk gauze and a bouquet of flowers; and the Leg- 
horn hats are ornamented with garlands of flowers and 
foliage. 

A Tyrolese hat of brown straw is trimmed with a scarf of 
black lace, a palm-leaf-shaped feather, black aigrette, and a 
bunch of yellow roses. 

The Tyrolese hat, as it appears this year, is certainly 
very becoming, with its moderately high crown and turned-up 
brim. The long curled feather with which it is generally 
trimmed is not put on exactly over the crown this year as it 
was last summer ; it is now placed a little on one side, and 
an aigrette of other coloured feathers is added. 

Crépe de chine is rather too warm for summer bonnets ; 
light silk gauze is now much preferred. In white or very 
pale colours it looks particularly pretty, 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


ie a late fashionable marriage the flower of the aristocracy 
and fashion was present. The toilets were supreme. 

Full of grace and elegance was the bride, in her dress of 
white grosgrain, with an immense train, all trimmed with 
orange flowers, blended on the corsage with exquisite lace. A 
delicate wreath of orange-blossoms mixed with white tulle fell 
over her beautiful tresses. 

The mother of the bride wore a réactionnaire dress of 
water-green silk, trimmed apron-fashion with ruches and 
white lace ; the same trimming on the train ; white bonnet 
with an agrafe of foliage. 

Among the 
prettiest toilets of 
the company were 
those which are 
called by the people 
Frou-frou—a 
charming — wilder- 

“ness of flounces on 
a train, with the 
front of the dress 
flat, and striped 
with — cross-strips 
or lace, 

One young 
matron had a 
Frou-frou toilet of 
two tints in ex- 
quisite harmony— 
apricot trimmed 
with cross-strips of 
bois colour. 

The 


young 
Marchioness 
started on her 


wedding tour in 
short Frou-frou 
costume, gray and 
blue. 

* 2* # # 

The baptism of 

the child of a 
favourite Marshal 
of the Emperor 
took place a few 
days since in the 
chapel of — the 
Tuileries. The 
Emperor and the 
Empress were god- 
father and god- 
mother, being re- 
presented by the 
Viscount de 
Laferriére and the 
Countess Walew- 
ska. Their majes- 
ties were present at ‘ 
the ceremony, and occupied their usual seats. The chapel 
was filled with officers of the army. 

The Empress wore a trained dress of La Valliére faille, 
trimmed round the edge with three flounces, bordered by 
maroon velvet and separated by rows of lace; tunic trimmed 
to correspond ; corsage bordered with velvet and lace. China 
erape bonnet with velvet bows and lace barbs. 

Madame Bazaine: a gay dress, dedicated to the baby : rose 


No. 53.—Country ToiLets. 


pink, covered with pink flounces of the same coloured silk; 
wide waistband floating behind ; corsage partially open, with 
a cascade of lace. Rice-straw bonnet crowned with white 
lilies of the valley and tied with pink strings. 

Madame Canrobert : dress of a new tint of gray, jacket of 
grosgrain covered with black lace. 

The Duchess of Elchingen: an exquisite sky-blue toilet, with 
a diminutive bonnet composed entirely of blue feathers, and 
trimmed with a branch of sky-blue willow. 

Countess Walewska : trained toilet, ‘pearl-gray, trimmed 
with black lace. White bonnet. 

The Emperor 
presented to 
Madame Bazaine 
a splendid agrafe 
for the corsage or 
the hair—a branch 
of holly in dia- 
monds, with large 


pearls for the 
berries, 

* * 

At a perfor- 
mance at the 


Opera lately were 
: seen all the elegant 
dives ladies of Paris. 


In one of the 
Imperial boxes 
was Madame de 
Castelbajac in 
black ; Madame de 
Bernis ina vapoury 
toilet of tulle and 
satin, straw- 
coloured, covered 
with quivering blue 
bell-flowers. The 
Baroness de Poilly, 
in white tulle, with 
a head-dress_ of 
silver i ribbons ; 
and the Princess 
Poniatowski, in 
one of the stage 
boxes. 

In the boxes of 
the first tier, 
Madame Canrobert 
in white silk and 
a sky-blue tunic 
trimmed with blue 
velvet ruches and 
rows of Alengon 
point-lace alterna- 
tely; the Duchess 
of Newcastle ; 
Lady Tempest; the 
Duchess Fernan-Nunez ; Madame Bazaine ; Madame Alphonse 
de Rothschild, the Duchesse and Madlle. de Tarente, &c. 

Malle. Nilsson sang in M. Benedict’s oratorio, Sainte-Cécile. 
She afterwards appeared in the scene Marguerite in the Church, 
and then in Hamlet, her triumph. The Emperor had, during 
the day, sent a magnificent and exquisite jewel, a cluster of 
daisies in diamonds, During the evening she was well-nigh 
overwhelmed with bouquets and crowns. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


PuiareE No. 960. 


Town Toilets of gray silkleno. Trimming shell-shaped or 
scallops of pink fastened with black velvet braid. The skirt 


ornamented with a deep pleated flounce, headed with one row 


each side, trimmed with a border of black feathers. A scarf 
of black tulle over the hat, which falls at the back over the 
chignon. Bunch of rosebuds placed in front, with a large tuft 
of gray feathers further back. 


No. 54.—Summer Hats AnD Bonnets. 


of scallops of pink silk. Second skirt open on one side only, 
with revers and bows of pink silk. Similar pink trimming to 
second skirt. Bodice open in front, with short basques in 
front and very long ones behind, trimmed like the rest of the 
toilet. Toquet hat of black tulle, with brim turned up on 


Walking Toilet of unbleached toile de soie. First skirt 
trimmed with a deep pleated flounce, headed with a marquise 
ruche. Second skirt forming an apron in front, and large 
folds behind, trimmed with narrow black velvet and a tassel 
fringe. Bodice open in front, with plain basques in front, 
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and long pleated ones behind; sash bow forming double 
basques, ornamented with black velvet and with a fringe simi- 
lar to that of the second skirt. 

Bonnet of English straw, bordered with black velvet at the 
back, Jace ruche underneath. Round the crown, a garland of 
ee with a rose at the side, and a tuft of black and yellow 

eathers. 


with brown satin, and slightly showing the, lining. Body 
with long basque, flat in front, and forming at the back two - 
large pleated folds fastened at the waist by satin buttons. 
Satin lining and bias, coat-sleeves trimmed with a simple bias 
at the wrist. Belgian straw bonnet, forward on the forehead 
and raised behind, trimmed with a light brown crépe de Chine 
scarf. Bunch of flowers at the summit of the bonnet. 


No. 55.—CHILDREN’s TOILETS. 


PLaTE No. 960s. 
py athing and Visiting Toilets—Costume of unbleached 
sultana, the skirt trimmed with two gathered flounces, the 
third loose with large indented pleats, forming large godets 
lined with light brown satin, a satin bias of the same colour 
trimming the bottom and top of the flounce. Second skirt 
rounded in front, apron-shaped, and raised behind, trimmed 


Dress of salmon-coloured foulard, trimmed at the bottom 
with a deep flounce, with double heading put on in the shape 
of atunic. Body with long points, in front forming a waist- 
coat, and behind a postillion. New shape of mantelet in black 

oult de soie trimmed with a deep fringe of passementerie. 
Ke is open behind, and fastened at the waist by a double 
rounded bow, two very wide ends forming a ceinture, and com- 
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pleting the mantle; the scarf crossed in front is fastened at 
the waist by a waistband fastened underncath the bow of the 
mantle. Rice straw bonnet covered with salmon-coloured 
ribbon and roses to match. Parasol of same tint as the 


dress. 
PuiaTE No. 960 bis. 


Caps. Bodices, Coiffures, ke—]. Square fichu of pleated 
muslin for open dress, edged with lace flounce and ornamented 
with bows of ribbon. 

2. Muslin jacket, open in front and with revers, looped 
up behind and at the sides by bows of ribbon, the whole edged 
with flutings. Square collar, very low in front and high be- 
hind. Puffed sleeves, completed by a deep pleated flounce, 
above which are three puffings, narrow flutings between each. 

3. Muslin jacket, tight-fitting, forming a waistcoat in 
front and with basques open at the sides, pleated collar, the 
whole trimmed with lace borders. Half long sleeves, com- 
pleted by a deep flounce with bows of ribbon. 

4. Leghorn hat, Lou's XVI shape, with broad brim 
turned up at the sides. Very high crown trimmed with a 
double ruche of black lace, ornamented on the top with poppies 
and wheat-ears. 

5. Tulle bonnet composed of a high very fine fluting 
forming a diadem. The front part is ornamented with a gar- 
land of blue corn-flowers mixed with lace ruches; an aigrette 
of long grasses is placed in the middle. Tulle scarf strings 
fastened in front with a small bouquet of corn-flowers. 

6. Round hat of rice straw, trimmed with white daisies 
and wheat-ears, and surrounded by a scarf of blue crépe de 
Chine, the ends fastened at the side. 

7. Muslin Watteau casaquo. This casaque is high and 
half-fitting. The upper part is pleated and simulates a square 
pelerine by means of a lace flounce. The basques, trimmed 
with lace, are looped up at the sides and back, and on each 
side of the pleats by ribbon rosettes. Straight wide sleeves, 
gathered in all the length on the seam and finished off with a 
lace flounce. : 

8. Tortoise-shell comb, in the shape of a diadem, fastened 
on with elastic. 

9. Another tortoise shell comb, Empire-shaped. 


Puate No. 961. 


Travelling Toilet of Belgian material. The skirt trimmed 
with a deep flcunce, the heading composed of a bouillon with 
a fluted edging, similar to the dress, and of two cross strips of 


erépe de Chine of a rather dark colour, with fringe to match. 
The skirt forms a puff looped up at the side with a scarf of 
brown erépe de Chine. Bodice with plain basques, forming a 
waistcoat in front, trimmed with a cross strip of crépe, with 
fringe and a filuting of the same material. Round berthe 
formed by the trimming, Wide sleeves trimmed with a flounce, 
a cross strip of cr¢pe de Chine and fringe. Black straw hat, 
toquet shape, with brim turned up at the back; the border 
trimmed with a lace fluting, and scarf of brown crépe de Chine 
falling over the chignon. Bunch of white daisies placed to- 
wards the back of the hat. 

Dressy Country Toilet of Pompadour foulard. First skirt 
trimmed witha high fluting at intervals. Second skirt shorter 
in front, longer at the back, and draped at the sides, forming 
a puff behind. The trimmings consist of slightly waved flounces 
of cherry-coloured silk covered with flounces of black lace. 
Jacket bodice with waistcoat. The jacket forms two long 
basqnes, rounded off on both sides with large pleats en 
postillion at the back. 

Bonnet of Brussels straw, round in front and waved curtain 
at the back, the under part of the border trimmed with a yellow 
tulle bouillon. Wreath of wheat-ears placed diadem fashion 
ae bunch of poppies at the side mixed with a fluting of black 

ace. 


Puate No. 9628. 


Country Toilet in guingant de Chine (a silky cloth), plain 
skirt. Large tunic open in front, raised at the sides and be- 
hind, and fastened by bows of the same matcrial. Corsage, 
waistcoat-shaped, open heart fashion, with long square basques 
behind. Coat-sleeves, collarette, and sleeves of muslin ana 
Valenciennes. Hat with high crown and rounded brim, 
ercpe de Chine scarf with flowing ends, and bunch of field- 
flowers. 

Visiting Dress of white Chambéry gauze trimmed with pink 
silk. Skirt touching the ground, with two scalloped flounces 
trimmed with a pink silk bias, with a pinked heading trimmed 
with the same silk. Square-cut body, open in front, showin 
a long waistcoat, Louis XV., in pink silk. Coat-sleeves wit 
double cuff. Collarette. Hat with high crown, trimmed with 
pink gauze, feather and flowers. 

Dress for Little Girl of Six or Seven Years Old.—Seotch 
poplin dress trimmed with three flounces. Tunic open in front, 
raised at the sides, and long behind. Short sleeves, and a Low 
matching the dress in the hair. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 47.—Toiters ror tHe Races, 


' 1. Dress of mauve grey poult de soie trimmed with a fringed 


violet flounce, arranged to simulate a tunic on the skirt. Bodice 
without waist. and oper in front en chile, and ornamented with 
with a narrow fringed flounce, Coat sleeves, terminated by a 
frill of violet silk, to match the skirt. Sash of fringed violent 
silk, tied at theside. Bonnet of unbleached rice-straw, trim- 
med with a violet ruche, and tufts of feathers at the side. 
Strings of violet ribbon. Parasol of mauve grey, ornamented 
with a violet flounce. 

2. Costume for a young lady, of straw-coloured foulard. The 
skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, and two wide fluted 
headings; pouff, edged with a flounce. Bodice with waistband 
and postillion; basyue behind. The bodice open en chdle, is 
trimmed with a fluted flounce and heading. Trianon hat, with 
rather wide brim, and straight crown; ornamented with fea- 
thers, and a gauze veil falling on the shoulders. 


No. 48.—Dinner ano Eventna Toi.ets. 


1. Dress of light green poult de soie. The train skirt is 
trimmed with a flounce of point d’Angleterro, forming large 
coquilles on cach side; a lace flounce is placed in front and 
forms round basques. Bow at the waist mixed with lace. 
Bodice with points in front and behind. Nurrow lace simu- 
lates braces, and trims the top of the sleeves. Artistic comb 
is worn in the hair. 


2. Toilet of pearl-grey poult de soic, trimmed with black 
velvet and Bruges lace. ‘Ihe skirt is trimmed in front witha 
deep flounce and double. pleated heading, fastened with two 
rows of velvet and bows of pearl-grey silk. Long train tunic 
with large revors on each side and short round skirt in front, 
forming at the sides long round basques with revers. Bodice 
with with waistcoat points in front and a fluted postillion 
basque behind; this bodico is open en chile, and ornamented 
with a coquille of lace. Coat-shaped sleeves with lace caf, 
ornamented with a velvet bow. Bow of velvet in the hair. 


No. 49.—Visitixg ann Country ToILeEts. 


1. Costume for a young lady in unbleached batiste and 
black velvet. The skirt is trimmed with five pleated flow nce’ 
headed with two rows of black velvet. Bodice open en hile 
and edged with a pleating and velvet. Paletot open at ch 
side and behind, trimmed with a pleating and velvet. Bong 
hanging sleeves, trimmed to match the skirl. Pleated 
collarotte, fastened with black velvet. Hat of fine straw * 
wide brim, ornamented with a Donna Maria gauze = 
twisted round the crown and fastened in front with a b= 
of flowers. 

2. Visiting toilet of violet silk, trimmed with a <P 
pleated flounce. Upper-skirt of cashmere the same siaile, 
forming an apron in front and shawl behind, trimmed wz t* 
pleating of silk turned upwards and a wide tassel fri #& 

odice of cashmere with round waist. Sleeves of silk. C 2% 


mere mantle, forming a tight-fitting basque at the waist 
behind, cut to form long hanging sleeves and a loose paletot 
in front. The mantle is trimmed like the skirt with a silk 
pleating and fringe. Bonnet of black lace, with a tuft of 
feathers and flowers at the side. Parasol the same shade of 
violet as the dress. 


No. 50.—ToiLets ror Recattas, Boat Races, &c. 


1. Dress of dust-grey poult de soie. The skirt is trimmed 
round the bottom with a deep pleated flounce, the heading of 
which forms pointed scallops. Tunic of crépeline, looped up 
behind by two pleats, and at the sides with pleated rosettcs. 
Bodice with basque, edged with a pleating of crépeline. Coat 
sleeve to match. Hat with a high crown and brim turned up 
on the right side; it is bound with grey velvet, and orna- 
mented with a bunch of flowers and long spray falling on the 
chignon. 


2. Dress of sultane, trimmed at the bottom with a 
flounce, surmounted by a wide pleating with fluted heading 
and two rows of black velvet. Two flounces behind reaching 
nearly to the waist. Bodice with short basque in front; 
waistband of black velvet. Large cambric collar, scallopped 
at the edge, and worked in buttonhole stitch. Hat of un- 
bleached rice straw, with torsade of gauze knotted behind and 
a bunch of flowers placed at the back of the crown. 


No. 51.—GarprEN AND Country ToILETS. 


1. Dress of pearl-grey sultane, trimmed at the bottom with 
three flounces, a wide pleating, and a gathered heading, divided 
by two rows of black velvet. Bodice with long basque open 
behind, trimmed with a gathered flounce, pleating, and heading 
to match the skirt; double bow at the waistband; the under 
one is of the same material as the dress, the upper one of black 
velvet. A pleating edged on each side with velvet is placed 
round the neck and prolonged en chdle to the waist. Large 
sleeves, trimmed like the basque. Hat of rice straw, trimmed 
with a bow and torsade of black velvet, and fringed scarf of 
crépe de chine falling at the side. 


2. Dress of unbleached foulard, with flounces disposed en 
tablier, and headed with a fluting and garnet-coloured velvet; 
two flounces simulate the tunic behind; these flounces are fas- 
tened at the sides with foulard bows to match the dress. 
Bodice with round waist, slightly open in front and trimmed 
with a flounce and velvet to form ajabot. Tight-fitting, casa- 
que of garnet-coloured cashmere, open behind with revers, 
and trimmed with passcmenterie and fringe. Sleeves with 
revers. An agraffe with two tassels ornaments the middle of 
the back. Watteau straw hat adorned with a bunch of flowers, 
and a gauze veil falling on the left side. 


No. 52.—Tortets For Fiower Suows, Visitine, &c. 


1. Dress of green poult de soie. The train skirt is trimmed 
with two gathered flounces. The second one is shorter, and has 
a fluted heading. Plain bodice and coat sleeves. Low tunic 
without sleeves, made of silk grenadine with satin spots. This 
tunic is long at each side, forms a Watteau behind and fitted to 
the waist in front by a band passed under the Wattcau pleats; 
it is trimmed with a band of satin and lace floance. Hat of 
English straw, lined and bound with black velvet. A green 
feather is placed at the back. 


2. Dress of unbleached twilled foulard, trimmed with bands 
of maroon crépeline placed lengthwise-on the bodice and skirt 
to simulate a tunic with fringed ends. The bands are longer 
behind, trimming the skirt nearly to the bottom of the train. 
Bonnet of marovn crépe, with bunch of field-flowers and bow at 
the side. Parasol to match. 


No. 53.—Country ToILets. 


1. Dress of straw-coloured mohair. The skirt is trimmed 
with a wide band of maroon braid, and fluted heading, bound 
with maroon silk turned upwards; second skirt forming an 
apron in front and leoped up behind. Bodice with points in 
front, and long habit basque. This basque is edged with a 
fluting, and ornamented with three bows of maroon silk. 
Similar fluting forms a jabot on the front of the bodice. Coat 
sleeves, trimmed with band and fluting to match the skirt. 
Collar and cuffs of pleated muslin edged with Valenciennes 
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lace. Straw hat, trimmed with maroon ribbon and a feather 
of the same shade. 

2. Dress of unbleached foulard, with bouquets of mauve 
flowers. Casaque of unbleached twilled foulard, trimmed in 
front with a marquise ruche of mauve to match the shade of 
the flowers. This casague, without waistband, forms behind 
a large drooping pouff, fastened on each side by a Louis XIII. 
bow of mauve silk. A similar marquise ruche ornaments 
the front of the bodice and the coat sleeve. Rice-straw hat, 
with straight brim in front, but turned up behind. It is 
pine with a wreath of flowers, and gauze veil flowing on 

e side. 


No. 54.—Summer Hats anp Bonnets. 


1. Round hat of English straw, trimmed with a double bow 
of velvet, lace scarf and long tinted feathers flowing behind. 

2. Bonnet of Belgian straw, ornamented with tinted roses 
and border of black velvet; the roses are veiled over with black 
lace. Necklace of lace, with one lappet fastened at the side 
by a rose. 

3. Elegant round hat of maroon straw, trimmed with three 
shades of velvet ; tuft of mixed feathers and a long lace scarf 
falling over the chignon, 

4. Zerlina hat of maroon straw and crepé de chine ; two ends 
edged with lace are fastened behind and fall over the chignon; 
a spray of flowers is placed as adiadem. 

5. Printanier bonnet of mixed yellow and white straw, edged 
with mauve velvet and ornamented with elder flowers; strings of 
mauvo gauze. : 

6. Visiting bonnet of gauffered straw, trimmed with maroon 
crépe de chine, a velvet ruche, and bunch of yellow flowers with 
tinted foliage. 

7. Lauzan hat of fine English straw, trimmed with black 
yey and gold braid; along black feather and curved aigretto 
at the side. 


No. 55.—CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


1. Costume for a little boy between eight and ten years old 
of light grey cloth, Short trousers, trimmed up each side 
with a Greek design of darker grey braid. Plain waistcoat 
and long jacket, trimmed with braid to match the trousers. 
Large linen collar and blue silk cravat, light grey stockings, 
patent leather boots, and gaiters of dark grey cloth. Sailor 
straw hat, bound and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

2. Costume for a little girl between four and six years old. 
Skirt of mauve mohair, trimmed round the bottom with two 
rows of black velvet. Upper skirt is very short, open in front, 
trimmed with velvet, and looped up with bow of velvet on cach 
side. Square low bodice, with velvet revers and waistband 
Pleated muslin chomisette with short sleeves, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. Ribbon bow in the hair. 

3. Costume for a little girl between eight and twelve years 
old. Dress of blue and white striped foulard made with a 
plain skirt and bodice open en chdle, edged with a narrow 
flounce of the same; under this is worn a fluted chemisette, 
Coat-sleeves with fluted cuffs. Hat with high crown and brim 
turned up on one side; it is bound with blue velvet and orna- 
mented with a bunch of flowers. 

4, Costume for a little girl twelve years old in unbleached 
cambric. The under-skirt is trimmed with a flounc3 scalloped 
at thetop and bottom, and bound with narrow black braid. 
Upper-skirt open in front and behind, rounded at each side, 
and edged with a narrow gathered flounce. High plain bodice, 
long sleeves, trimmed at the wrist witha flounce. Tyrolese 
braces and waistband of black faille, fringed at the ends. To- 
quet hat, bound with black velvet and trimmed with a bow of 
ribbons and flowers. 

5. Russian costume for a little boy from four to eight years 
old. Knickerbockers of black velvet, fastened under the knee 
with elastic. Tunic of felt grey poplin, open in front and 
trimmed with black braid; cuff and elute of black velvet. 


No. 56.—NeEw Harts, Caps, Lacs, anp LinGERIE. 


1. Round hat of a new shape, with wide brim, trimmed 
with Donna Maria gauze, falling over the chignon like a 
scarf. A tuft of feathers is placed at the back of the hat. 


2. Pelerine of white guipure, forming a collar and bretellea 
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(braces) in front; the elegant pelerine is confined to the figure 
by a satin bow. 

3. White chip bonnet, with waved bandeaux of the same, 
bound with thick velvet, trimmed with sprays of lilac. and 
with scarf of crépe de Chine of the same lilac colour, 
forming strings which cross in front. 
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ing a diadem in front, and mixed with bows of velvet ribbon 
lace, and velvet bow under the chin. This cap is fastened to 
the chignon by a velvet ribbon to correspond. . : 
7. Dress of white piqué for a young girl, trimmed with braid 
and open embroidery, long basques Both at the back and in 
front, with a “fan” of the same material rising to the centre 


No. 56—New Hats, Caps, Lack, AnD LINGERIE. 


4. Collar in ehate of child’s bib of white piqué, embroidered 
in ecallops, and with a star raised at each scallop. 

5. Cap for an elderly lady in point d’Angleterre, trim- 
med with bows of ribbon velours, bows and ends of the sam 
velvet at the back. : 

6. Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with guipure, form- 


of the back. Sleeves with revers trimmed with braid 
embroidery. ; 

8. Stand-up collar with revers closed by a bow of rit» 
This collar is made of muslin or cambric, muslin -#t 
Valenciennes lace or guipure. 

9. Sleeves of same materials matching the collar. 
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Dhe Milliner and Aressmaker. 


JUNE, 1870. 


Advertisements, Subscriptions, Orders for Copies, and all communications to be 
addressed to “Tie Puntisuers.” 
Remittances to be made payable to Aporenr GouBatp AnD Son. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. Pi 
£ 8. 
One Page ... ove ose aeac- oie tes 12 0 0 
Half ditto ... oe a ese 710 0 
Quarter ditto... as eater, Mises’ po Ligon: 400 
Special rates for Wrapper. Special arrangements made for series of advertise- 
ments extending over a period of not less than six months. 
Five lines and under aus ass ac ovo 
Business Wanted or To be Sold (not exceeding 
36 lines) aoe see ase oe sae aes 8 0 
Every additional line ast seat Xess Leet) One) 
Advertisements of Assistants Wanting Situations (not exceeding 12 words) 
inserted at a nominal churge of 1s. each. 
All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be 
sent to “Tue Pusiisners” on or before the 15th. 
Our Country axp CoronraL Supscripeits are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. (Silk).—A house at Coventry, with whom we have been in communication 
respecting dyeing, would do what you require, we think. 

Country Drarxx cannot do better than apply to Munt, Brown and Co. 

LerxsTeR.—Flax is the most co-tly, troublesome, and precarious of all crops, 
being either highly remunerative or most unfavorable in its return, accord- 
ing as it is porn and prepared fur market. 

Grover axp Co.—We agree with you that it isa manifest injustice to carry 
newspapers at the rate of it. per 6 oz., and Periolesle like our own, at the 
tate of 4d. per 2oz., or three times as much. . Graves, M.P. for Liverpool, 
has busied himself very much in getting the newspaper postage reduced— 
which is a very proper thing to do— but he has scarcely imagined what an 
immense number of serial publications exist, of equal value with the news- 
paper to th se who want them, and which should have the sama advantages 
extended to them. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


CostumE DE CamPpaGNnE—CountTRY ToILET.—No. 1. De- 
vant—Front. No. 2. Piece de devant formant gilet—Part of 
the front forming the waistcoat. Nos. 3 and 3 bis. Dos et petit 
cété tenant ensemble—Back and side-piece cut in one. No. 4. 
Manche—Sleeve; Plicreux—Deep pleat. This toilet is made of 
foulard, the white ground being covered with sprays of small 
flowers. It is trimmed with flounces of cerise silk covered 
with lace: the flounces are slightly waved, but not full: the 
whole ornamented with bows of silk to correspond. The casaque 
is open infront, the ends rounded, and forms a waistcoat by 
means of the small portion placed inside the front, as shown in 
our pattern. The back and side-piece are cut in one, and forma 
pleated basque: to attain this deep pleats are made at the back 
and on each side: the sleeve is close and finished by a flounce of 
foulard, scalloped out, and edged by lace and trimmed with a 
bow of ribbon. 

CHAPEAU NouvEavu—NeEw Bonnet.—No. 5. Chapeau rond 
en paille d’Italie—Round Leghorn bonnet. Passe—Shape. This 
new Leghorn bonnet is designed by Madame Morizon, No. 6, 
Rue de la Michodiére. The shape of the bonnet is rounded in 
front and pleated at the back, the under portion is trimmed ; 
with a tulle bouillonné. Above this pretty bonnet is placed a 
bouquet of wheat-ears and corn poppies. This bouquet is ar- 
ranged at the side of the bonnet and is half hidden in rich 
black lace. : 

CoIFFURE D’ETE—SUMMERHEAD-DRESS.—NoO. 6. Devant de 
la coiffare—Front of the coiffure. This coiffure is composed 
of very light guipure lace, trimmed with bows of ribbon, the 
end of which float behind. The coiffure is held in place by an 
elastic. 

CosrumE Hasitte Pour TorLtEeTTE DE VILLE—FULL 
Dress FOR VISITING ToILET.—No. 7. Devant du corsage— 
Front of the bodice. No. 8. Petit cété—Side-piece. No. 9. 
Dos—Black. No.10.Jupede devant—Front skirt. No.11. Jupe 
de derrigre—Upper skirt at the back only. No. 12. Manche— 
Sleeve. This pretty costume is made of crépeline,a silky supple 
fabric which suits this style of costume admirably. The bodice 
is tight-fitting, high, and trimmed with a narrow flounce with 
heading which simulates a square pélerine. The skirts are 
trimmed with deep flounces with headings, bound with cross- 
way satin of a shade to match. Sleeve tight to the elbow and 
trimmed with a flounce at the wrist. 

Cot Pour RosBE OUVERTE—COLLAR FOR AN OPEN 
Dress.—No. 13. Col en mousseline garni d’entredeux pour 
robe ouverte —Collar of muslin and insertion for an open dress. 
This collar is made of muslin, trimmed with an embroidered 
insertion and edged by narrow Valenciennes lace. 


INDIA FABRICS IN RELATION TO BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES. 


UR object in writing a series of articles on the above sub- 
.ject is to make manufacturers familiar with the 
qualities which experience has shown to be suitable, and 
the patterns which have proved pleasing to the people—in 
short, to illustrate what may be styled the fashions of India, 
including proper length and breadth, premising that it is an 
important necessity that all coloured or ornamented cotton 
goods should be of good wearing material, both of quality and 
dye. : 

We will first take the article of Turbans. Why, we would 
ask, with all our command of material and skill in machinery, 
should not these he produced in England, and exported to 
the East? Our belief is, that some of the beautiful silk 
materials of the mousseline de soie or gauze class, would, if 
manufactured into proper turban pieces, form an attractive 
article with the richer natives, always supposing that attrac- 
tive colours and styles of ornamentation were adopted. The 
class of plaid or scarf-like articles of dress, as a speciality of 
India costume, assumes a position as regards extent which in 
Europe is not easily understood. It constitutes by far the 
largest proportion of the textiles used for clothing, and is, 
therefore, the most worthy of attention from a commercial 
point of view. It is moreover the class which has given scope 
for the introduction of those forms of decoration which so 
admirably display the powers of the native weaver in pro- 
ducing beautiful combinations of form and colour, and in 
arranging these in the form best calculated to set off and 
adorn the garment when it is looked upon on the person of 
the wearer. The turban is in almost universal use through- 
out India, and it is usually of a fine muslin-like texture 
which, when folded, is at once light and porous, thus 
admirably fulfilling its main purpose. In the material used 
cotton occupies the first place, but silk is used to some extent 
by the higher classes, and several places are famous for the 
manufacture of silk turbans. The tribe or caste to which the 
wearer belongs frequently determines the size and shape of 
the turban. ‘hus, there is the short turban, the loose tur- 
ban, the fine muslin turban, and the shawl turban. In the 
mode of folding and wearing the turban, an opportunity is 
often taken for the display of style in dress. Turbans are 
to be found in India presenting every variety and hue of the 
rainbow: white naturally takes by far the most prominent 
position, then come red, yellow, green, blue, purple, and 
occasionally black, the darker colours being invariably em- 
broidered. Among turbans made of silk, we find buffs, 
shots, and greys ; and in those made of cotton, printing is 
frequently employed. The peculiarity in the special orna- 
mentation of fabrics designed to be made up into turbans is 
founded upon trueart as well as economy, the decoration being 
much as possible confined to those portions of the material 
which in wear are exposed to view. Besides, the introduction 
of ornamentation in undue proportion would interfere with 
the function which the turban is designed to fulfil, The 
Indian artist usually succeeds in avoiding a useless or waste- 
ful ornamentation, whilst this ornamentation will be gene- 
rally found to consist in skilful arrangement of form and 
colour producing harmonious combinations, and that subdued 
elegance—the proof of a refined taste—which never fuils to 
please. The turban in its unfolded condition ordinarily con- 
sists of a strip of cloth, varying from 9 to 12 inches in breadth, 
and from 15 to 25 yards in length; in some cases the breadth 
extends to 36 inches, and the length to 60 yards. In the 
simpler forms coloured thread is introduced at the free end, 
in others gold in stripes, varying from one-eighth of an inch to 
several inches, Sometimes the gold, or other decurative material 
in addition to running across the end, is made to extend 
a little way up from the end, so as to be seen on the side of 
one or two of the last folds of the turban. In some instances, 
again, theembellishment is carried so far up that all the outer 
folds of the turban present it to viev. The turbans are divisible 
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into two groups, consisting of long and square turban picces. 
The cotton turban pieces, like the vast majority of the India 
fabrics, are undressed, the employment of size for the pur- 
pose of stiffening the material beiny objectionable from its 
interfering with the lightness and openness of the article. 
This is a remark which applies with equal force both to scarf- 
like and other fubrics designed for wear next the skin in hot 
climates. The use of size, too, interferes with the pleasant 
feel of the article. Muslins of various degrees of fineness, 
from bleached and unbleached thread, are used, and we have 
seen numerous specimens in which the gold thread decorat- 
ing the principal end of the turban was of excellent quality. 
In dyed or printed turban pieces, zig-zag or duuble zig-zag 
stripes of red or purple on a white ground, with some few 
inches of the piece of the same colour, is a favourite pattern ; 
often the zig-zag ofa striped pattern is of variegated colours, 
and we have seen such stripes of a dotted pattern in varie- 
gated colours on a scarlet ground. 

The turban pieces, gold-printed, present a mode of ornamen- 
tation not uncommon in India, and which, in our opinion, 
might be adopted with advantage in the embellishment of 
fabrics not requiring to be washed, nor likely to be exposed 
to wet. The process by which this mode of decoration is ac- 
complished is by stamping the required pattern on the cloth 
with glue. The gold or silver leaf, as the case may be, is then 
laid on and adheres to the glue. When dry, what has not 
rested on the glue is rubbed off. In one of the turban pieces, 
the ground being crimson, a gold-printed figured stripe, 

} inches wide, extends the whole length of the centre of 
the piece. Such gold-printed turbans are uscd for marriage 
ceremonies and other household or family festivals, and not 
for ordinary wear. Tissues made of silk and cotton, are well 
suited for turban pieccs, and better calculated to fulfil the 
functions of the turban than the silk alone. In another ex- 
ample, in which silk and gold thread are employed for the 
decoration of cotton fabric — a combination of which 
there are many illustrations in other classes of articles of 
Indian wearing apparel—the form is nearly square, the length 
one way being 33, and the other 3} yards, weight 1 lb.11 oz. 
The colour is adeep blue; it has a figured border 1} inch 
wide ; the gold and silk being on two borders, and silk alone 
on the other two. Silver thread is sometimes used, but its 
liability to tarnish, and the greater beauty of the gold coun- 
terbulancing the difference in cost, give the latter the pre- 
ference. The class of turbans know as rovmals are com- 
posed of large squares, or pieces nearly square, varying in 
size from one and a half to four yards each side, three and 
three and a half yards constituting a useful size. Yarns of 
the quality of English 60s (warp) and 8Us (weft) would pro- 
duce articles of similiar texture. These squares are sume- 
times worn over the shoulders ag well as used for head- 
dresses. We have seen one of a moderately fine muslin of 
the favourite deep red colour; on two sides it has a black 
border, 14 inches wide, with a figured gold pattern in it of 
1g inches. The other two sides have each a stripe consist- 
ing of a few black and gold threads. 

We may further show the manner by which in India plain 
white cotton garments are rendered attractive by the orna- 
mentation of ends and borders, in the Loongees and Dhotees. 
The loongee is the scarf for wearing over the shoulder and 
body, and affords great scope for the introduction of those 
decorations which are so successfully employed in turbans, 
It is worn in a variety of ways. The scarves worn by 
females have only one ornamental end, the opposite one being 
usually concealed in the process of folding round the person, 
Silk and cotton, separately and blended, are used for this 
article. The borders of those manufactured in England for 
India are good, but the few stripes which form the end of the 
patterns are relatively too poor to be effective. A light 
open texture in the fabric is required for ordinary wear in 
India, but our man ,acturers might with advantage produce 
imitation or partiau ubstitutes of the thicker native cottons 


employed in India in the cold season of (the year, and the 
manufacture of which is yet confined to India itself. It 
would be well if a thicker class of cotton goods could be sup- 
plied at a price which would suit the ordinary Indian con- 
sumers, but mixtures of cotton and wool of a fine material 
suit a large class, more especially as the supply of the finer 
kind of wool in India is limited. 

It is an error to suppose that thick and warm fabrics are 

not required in India. A fall of thirty degrees in the tempe- 
rature of the day may not reach to freezing point, but it will 
induce a sensation of cold. During the cotton famine in 
India, native cotton goods rose higher than English ones, for 
the reason that they were more durable a3 well as warmer, 
Many of the mixed cotton and wool fabrics now made in 
England, would constitute excellent substitutes in the Indian 
market for the thick warm cotton stuff of native manufac- 
ture. What is required is that goods shall be turned out of 
a proper length and breadth, and with a style of ornamenta- 
tion like that the native adopts and likes—an important 
necessity being that they should be of good washing mate- 
rials, both in quality and dye. 
r Of the cotton goods sent from this country to India, a con- 
siderable quautity is fuund to be mildewed either on arrival 
there or soon after. We necd scarcely remark that this isa 
fact of importance, and one which seriously interferes with the 
success of trade operations. Efforts have been made to ac- 
count for it, and the general opinion arrived at is, that it 
depends on the presence of certain salts in the size used by 
the British manufacturer. Nothing can be simpler and 
purer than the size used by the native manufacturers of India, 
which may be described as usually consisting of rice-water, 
or in other words, of starch. In the case of the Dacca mus- 
lins, we know that rice is treated in a peculiar manner, being 
parched in hot sand before the removal of its husk, and by 
that process having its starch probably converted into dex- 
trine. Nothing is added to it except a small quantity of fine 
lime. It contains neither soaps, nor oleaginous matters, nor 
other drugs, as is frequently the case with our own goods. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FRANCE. 
TRADE-MARKS, 


Naas. designations, emblems, prints, stamps, seals, letters, 

numbers, wrappings and other distinctional signs, are 
considered trade-marks, and are protected by law as such, 
after deposit of a copy or model in a tribunal of commerce. 
The privilege extends over a period of fifteen years ; but can 
be renewed again and again for like periods of fifteen years 
by simply renewing the deposit. A fixed charge of one franc 
is made for the note (proces verbale) of the deposit, which 
does not, however, include the stamp and register duties. 

Foreigners having establishments in France enjoy the same 
right as Frenchmen, of securing the exclusive use of the trade- 
marks of the articles produced in their establishments by 
complying with the same formalities. 

Foreigners (or Frenchmen), whose establishments are 
situated out of France, are admitted to the privilege of securing 
trade-marks for their goods, if the countries where their works 
are situated have entered into treaty with France for the 
reciprocal protection of such marks. In this case, copies of 
the marks must be deposited in the Tribunal of Commerce of 
the Department of the Seine. 

Fines of 50 f. to 3000 f., and imprisonment of from three 
months to three years, are incurred by the fraudulent use or 
imitation of duly registered trade-marks. By fraudulent use 
is meant not only the employment of a counterfeited mark ; 
but affixing a real mark on goods other than those it is 
intended to distinguish, as for instance, filling up an emptied 
case or wrapper. These penalties may be doubled in case of 
repeated violations of the law, 

The Tribunal of Commerce can order the confiscation of 
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goods marked in violation of the law, as also of the instruments 
and tools used in committing the misdemeanour, The con- 
fiscated goods may, on the order of the Tribunal, be delivered 
to the rightful owner of the counterfeited mark, without 
prejudice to his action for damages, and without the goods so 
delivered to him being held as any set-off against such 
damages. The fraudulent marks, or marks fraudulently used, 
are not to be handed over to the owner with the goods, but 
must in all cases be destroyed by the Tribunal. 

The owner of a trade-mark may, by order of the President, 
given on his simple requisition accompanied with the note 
(proces verbale) of the registry of the mark, cause a detailed 
inventory, with or without seizure, of the goods declared to 
be fraudulently marked. When application is made for the 
seizure of the goods, the Judge may, if he consider it be 
requisite, require security from the complainant, and this 
ated must be given before the matter can be proceeded 
with. 

Foreign goods marked with the names or designations of 
French firms, or of foreign firms established in France, are 
liable to seizure wherever found. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION 
ON FRENCH INDUSTRY. 


ha conflict of opinions before the Commission of Inquiry 

into the condition of the manufacturing industry of 
France, is only what might have been anticipated: the com 
flict of figures and statistics is, however, of a more unusual 
character. Arithmetic, it would seem, does admit of dispute. 
Matters seemingly within the daily cognizance of manu- 
facturers—as the cost per spindle of a spinning mill, for in- 
stance—furnish subjects for contradictory debate: thus M. 
Jean Dollfus says, “ Monsieur André Kroechlin has offered to 
build me a spinning mill, land included, at 36 f. per spindle. 
Mr. Baseley, M.P. (Sir Thomas Bazley), is building one in 
England at 30f.” M. Jean Schlumberger replies, “I should 
ask 50f—36f. is not a real, but a family price.” M. 
Steinbach-Kreechlin, “We have built a mill at 40f.” Ina 
like manner the Customs returns furnished by M. de Forcade 
during the Interpellations’ debate in the Corps Législatif, 
were not only disputed by witnesses before the Commission ; 
but the good faith and intelligence of the custom-house 
officials called in question. As ex-director of the custom- 
houses, M. de Forcade warmly repelled the accusation, and 
thereby brought on himself the vehement indignation of the 
Protectionist journals. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the Commission 
has merely wasted its time in listening to the fruitless con- 
tradictions of the witnesses, or failed to elicit valuable in- 
formation from their depositions. On the contrary, great 
light has already been thrown on the actual condition of 
French manufactures, and several useful suggestions for its 
improvement advanced. When the report of the Commission 
is published, the full value of the evidence will be seen. We 
can only afford space for a very few abridged extracts from 
the minutes of the sittings, and in selecting these, we must as 
far as possible take the uncontroverted, or least controverted 
Portions of the evidence. M. Auguste Dollfus supplies im- 

rtant statistics of the cotton industry of Alsace. In that 

istrict, 2,100,000 spindles aud 50,000 looms employ a capital 
of about 240,000,000 f. (£9,600,000), of which, 130,000,0000f. 
in spinning and 110,000,000 f. in weaving. The number 
of hands directly employed amounts to 55,000, of whom, 
20,000 in spinning, and 35,000 in weaving, their aggregate 
wages reaching the sum of 30,000,000 f. The carriage of 
cotton from Havre to Mulhouse is 68 f. 35 c. per ton of 1,000 
kilogrammes, whilst from Havre to Bale, in Switzerland, it is 
only 50 f. 30. by the same line of railways, the Western and 
the Eastern companies, to the manifest detriment of French 
in favour of Swiss industry. M. Ponyer-Quertier considers the 
cotton manufacture of France to be ruinous. He has razed a 
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mill of 8,000 spindles, and converted the site into a pasture 
field, ‘the only way,” he says, “of getting any profit out of a 
cotton mill.” Comparing the burdens imposed on French 
and English factories, he states that while his mill (94,000 
spindles) pays 19,500 f. of direct taxation, an English mill of 
the same size only pays 10,000 f., or about one half: besides 
which, the conscription takes all the most promising young 
hands just at the time when they are acquiring dexterity and 
beginning to be useful. The equal division of inheritances 
causes a periodical revolution in the management of the mills; 
and the monopoly of the six great railway companies places 
French industry at the mercy of some forty individuals. 

M. Zeller, cotton spinner and weaver at Overbriick, deposed 
to having passed several years in a spinning mill in England, 
and to having managed a small concern in this country. He 
maintained the great natural advantages of the English over 
the French workman. The latter can never equal the former. 
French mills are skimmed (écrémées) by the conscription. The 
dryness of the climate makes the yarn brittle. More hands, 
or a superior quality of cotton, are required for this reason. 
Each spindle in France costs from 45 f. tg 50 f.; in England, 
from 25 f. to 28 f. 

M. Thierry Mieg, calico printer at Mulhouse, was of opinion 
that the chief want was that of an amelioration of the means 
of transport. Serious delays occur between Lyons and 
Mulhouse in the transmission of letters and passengers. The 
French railway companies are very tardy in sending mer- 
chandize by goods trains (/a petite vitesse), to compel manu- 
facturers to send their goods by fast trains. From this cause, 
certain houses suffer a loss of 40,000 to 50,000 f. annually. 
He insisted on the necessity of entire free trade, and main- 
tained that calico-printing was of as much importance in the 
Haut-Rhin as the spinning and weaving businesses united. 
It is the only branch of the cotton trade giving rise to 
relations with foreign countries. Calico-printing is an 
essentially creative industry, and has brought into use as 
many new inventions in Alsace as in England itself ; never- 
theless, its development is less in France, from legislative 
causes, than abroad. England has increased its exports from 
£100,000,000 in 1824, to £300,000,000 in 1869. France 
has scarcely doubled her exports. 

On two points only are the various witnesses agreed 
unanimously—the badness of the means of communication in 
France, and the inferiority of her cotton manufacture to 
that of England. It would not be easy to gainsay either 
proposition, The high rates and dilatory transmission of 
merchandize by the railways is a subject of complaint as 
general as just, while the canals are confessedly in a deplorable 
condition, and subjected to an amount of taxation and 
réglementation utterly disastrous. Very various are the 
opinions as to the causes of the superiority of English manu- 
facturing industry. Cheapness of coal, comparative lightness 
of direct tuxation, largeness of markets, perfection of railway 
communication, colonial establishments, and freedom from 
vexatious governmental interference, and from conscription of 
the hands, are all advanced in explanation of a fact at once so 
undeniable and so unflattering to French patriotism. All 
these causes have no doubt influenced in greater or less degree 
our industrial pre-eminence ; but when we compare the present 
business of the United Kingdom, as shown by the export and 
import returns, with what it was twenty-five years ago, 
towards the end of the era of Protection, it will, we think, be 
admitted by all in this country at least, that Free-trade has 
done more for us than all the rest put together, and that its 
want in France is the great obstacle to the full development of 
the industrial resources of that fine country. 


THE SILK OF THE PERIOD. 


d Mies position which silk occupies as an article of dress, in- 
vests it with peculiar interest. The leading nations of 
Europe are making efforts, only curtailed by limitation of ma- 
terial, to supply the requirements of thehigher and middle 
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classes in this article ; and extraordinary efforts, familiar to all 
our readers, have been put forth to augment the supply. In 
glancing at the manufacture of silk, we turn first to France, 
the cradle of the industry, and where it has been an immense 
source of wealth since its establishment in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Lyons and St. Etienne stand pre-emi- 
nent as the centres of French silk industry. The high con- 
dition of the art of design in Lyons is largely due to its 
school of art, and to its periodic expositions. In the making 
of organzine, the artisans of Ardeche, Dréme, and Vaucluse, 
are unrivalled. France and England, Italy and Switzerland, 
are the countries in advance of all others in the silk industry. 
This industry in France may be regarded as undergoing a 
rapid transformation. Processes hitherto carried on in dif- 
ferent quarters are rapidly being concentrated, and with the 
obvious result of economising the process of manufacture. 
Then too, the high price of silk has led to the blending of 
cotton, flax, and other materials, which affords boundless 
scope for ingenuity. Further, the brilliant colours that 
chemistry has introduced have facilitated the mixture to 
greater advantage, of Asiatic with European silk, the intro- 
duction of the former with the rich and dazzling tints being 
scarcely perceptible. The high price of silk compels economy 
in the production, but, after all, the cost of the raw material 
constitutes but a small item in the total outlay by the time 
the rich and beautiful product is placed in the hands of the 
customer. The cost of manufacture of silk on the Continent 
has been sensibly reduced, so far as mechanism has been 
allowed to supersede hand-labour. St. Etienne is known as 
the chief place of production for French silk ribbons. More 
than 200 firms are there engaged in the industry, many of 
them having world-wide commercial transactions with foreign 
countries, The fabricants are continually reminded that 
style is perpetually fluctuating, demanding the constant 
creation of novelties. For these novelties it is not 
sufficient to copy or imitate what elsewhere may have 
been produced ; prosperity depends on superadding new 
and more attractive charms. St. Etienne is famous for 
new designs, as well as for the extent of production 
in ribbons. Great Britain and the United States draw 
from.it alarge proportion oftheir supplies. But the manufac- 
ture in St. Etienne fails to reach the point attained ten years 
since, the financial crisis and indifferent yield of silk in Europe 
having had the effect not only of replacing richer ribbons by 
less costly ones, but of encouraging also more extensively the 
use of flowers in their place. In France the superiority of 
St. Etienne in rubans-de mode, haute nouveauté, is conceded on 
all hands. As to ordinary ribbons, these are also exten- 
sively made at St. Etienne. Velvet ribbons are among the 
most important of its production. Already many houses make 
these a speciality, and their efforts are rewarded by an ex- 
tended sale. The medium ribbons of St. Etienne are distin- 
guished by remarkable beauty and taste. 

Many of the silks of Italy are excellent fabrics of superb 
quality ; nowhere has greater progress been made in blending 
Asiatic with European silk and other material, We may 
specify as of great. merit the velvets of Genoa and Turin, as 
fully sustaining their ancient character for beauty and utility. 
Venice and Florence may be said to preserve artistic traditions; 
and when Italy is less occupied with political reorganization, 
we may see her make more important advances. The silk 
productions of Austria consist principally of thrown silks, 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, and crapes, all of which are more or 
less indications of a high state of cultivation, and reflect credit 
on the skill of the manufacturers ; the silk pieces and ribbons 
are characterized by great taste, good execution, and low 
prices. As to Germany, nefther talent nor ingenuity is want- 
ing in the production of silk ; the black velvet ribbons of 
Prussia have gained considerable attention in this country ; 
like Piedmont, its forte would seem to lie in the fabrication of 
velvets. The goods of Switzerland are of a low class as to 
weight of texture, but are well made in all respects. The 


material employed is generally from Italy, and excellent of its 
kind ; the manufacturers confine their attention to the pre- 
cise kind of goods which best suit their localities and their 
means of obtaining a regular sale for them, and altogether a 
trade of much importance is kept up in these silks with Ger- 
many, Prussia, Italy, and the two Americas. Bale is the 
great source of production of Swiss ribbons : the manufac- 
ture and trade, contrary to the state of things at St. Etienne, 
where there are a great number of small fabricants of rib- 
bons, whose collective labours constitute the magnitude of the 
trade—the manufacture and trade is in the hands of a 
few rich and powerful firms. The Swiss fabricants avoid 
taking the initiative in the ribbon production, eschew 
novelties as arule, and trust to the general requirements of the 
world at large ; and their ribbons, free from ambitious de- 
signs, and disposed of at a price allowing but of a narrow 
margin for profit, sell throughout the world. It is the black 
velvet ribbons of Prussia that are chiefly known in this coun- 
try, France, and the United States. The ribbons ot Austria— 
we speak of course of those produced at Vienna—are remark- 
able for their taste of design; and under the influence of the 
late treaty concluded between the British Government and 
Austria, it may be anticipated that Viennese fabricants will 
more and more adapt themselves to English taste. In Greece, 
a country famous for the production of silk in former 
times, political troubles, if not the character of the people, 
interfere with any great development of this industry. Prus- 
sia fulfils its mission in proving that nothing is impos- 
sible. In Moscow, rich stuffs are produced in great profusion, 
the designs showing the blending of European and Asiatic 
taste. The productions of the Caucasus, consisting chiefly 
of light robes and handkerchiefs, appear destined only to 
temporary reputation. Turning to Turkey, we remark that 
its silk fabrics exhibit a peculiarity of taste and execution, 
such as is to be expected from a country so essentially dif- 
ferent in all its habits from those of Europe generally. Many 
of the manufactured silks of Constantinople are rich and 
handsome. The light silk skirts, made from a comparatively 
inexpensive and otherwise useless raw material, might with 
advantage be imitated by our manufacturers. 

We come now to our own silk manufactures. By the 
French treaty, as is well known, all duties on foreign silks 
ceased in England, and in broad silks free admission was 
established in both countries. Since then it must be 
admitted the Manchester trade has fal'em off three-fifths, 
and that of Coventry, Macclesfield, and Spitalfields has 
become depressed. But in accounting for results, it must be 
remembered that French silks were admitted free at the 
very time that our principal outlet was closed ; we had also, 
at the same time, considerable imports from Switzerland and 
Germany. Our French neighbours have certainly had a 
great advantage over us in the cheapness of production of 
the staple article—plain black silks, more especially as to 
this market are sent all the surplus productions of France. 
When articles are manufactured on a large scale, and amidst 
much competition, export becomes a necessity to maintain 
prices. As stated in Parliament in the debate to which we 
have elsewhere referred, whilst we were reposing under legis- 
lative protection, and making genuine black glacés, our 
neighbours had met the high and advancing prices of silk 
by infusing artificial weighting matter into their bright 
black dyes, to an extent quite unknown here, still retaining 
the brightness and character of a more genuine dye, and it 
is this silk which has come into the most serious competition 
with the British staple production. Of course, with this 
weighting the durability of the silk is diminished ; but, as 
an eminent foreign dyer has remarked, “silks are not bought 
for durability.” The great demand which has sprung up for 
brilliant coloured silks will, we have no doubt, incite British 
manufacturers to renewed efforts. They have made great 
progress of late years in quality, design, and cheapness. The 
command of the market is mainly, as we believe, a question 
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of relative skilfulness in adaptation to current requirements. 
Goods are now made in this country, both for the home and 
foreign markets, which have hitherto been almost exclusively 
supplied by continental manufacturers. There are single 
houses which produce boys’ ties and ladies’ silk handkerchiefs 
alone, both plain and fancy, to the extent of from 50,000 to 
70,000 dozen per annum, averaging from 7s. to 20s. per 
dozen, employing 1,500 hands, and paying from £800 to 
£1,000 per week in wages. In Essex we find very extensive 
silk-throwing mills have been established. In Colchester, 
Coggleshall, Braintree, Bocking, and Halstead, where, under 
the system of heavy import duties on absolute prohibition, 
silk manufactories scarcely existed, articles of crape, gauze, 
and other similar fabrics are now produced on a large scale. 
As to English ribbons, a general impression exists on the 
Continent—an impression in which we confess we are not 
inclined absolutely to coincide, is that they are wanting in 
originality ; that with English designers and producers, art 
is not sufficiently creative; that they do not take the initia- 
tive. Still it is conceded that British ribbons have, as a 
rule, the best characteristics of saleable articles—a pleasant 
feel, brilliancy of colour, and precision of design. — 


TEXTILE ART IN NORWICH. 
(SEconD ARTICLE.) 

Wi our light-hearted and witty monarch had made up 

his mind, that the best thing to be done with the county 
of Norfolk would be to cut it up into roads for the rest of 
England he never told us what destiny he had in store for 
Norwich. By means of this noble city, if there be any truth 
in the accounts we have given, the people of England for 
years past had been clothed, their homes made comfortable, 
and the public treasury had reaped a large revenue. Evils, 
alas! almost as sad as the destruction of their city and 
county befel the operatives of Norwich under the Stuart 
dynasty. Religious persecution and State interference drove 
away numbers of the most thrifty and best workmen—men 
whose minds, while their fingers were active with the loom, 
were busy with the religious controversies which vexed their 
times,—to seek for more peaceful settlements in foreign lands. 
In 1636, upwards of one hundred and forty families from Nor- 
folk and Suffolk emigrated to Leyden, Alkmaar, and other 
parts of Holland, and there engaged in the manufacture of 
woollen goods. These emigrants, no doubt in return for the 
hospitality which Norwich had exhibited on so many occa- 
sions, were most kindly received by the Dutch, and exempted 
by them from excise and house rent for seven years: very 
many also for the same cause emigrated to America. For 
many years now the records of the city supply but few facts 
which indicate a satisfactory state of trade. They tell of its 
depression for the loss of skilled labour ; and also of occa- 
sional efforts made to restore it to something like prosperity, 
the most successful of which were the establishment of a 
corporation of fifty-four persons in Norwich who were espe- 
cially to look after it, and an order from the Protector con- 
firming to the Walloons all the privileges granted to them 
in former reigns. Trade, however, did not exhibit much im- 
provement until the revocation of the edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV., when many first-rate weavers who were driven from 
France found, as usual, a home in England. It was to this 
immigration that Spitalfields owed the silk trade, and Nor- 
wich the manufacture of crapes, with which fabric its name 
for many years became associated. Other goods mentioned 
about this period are “ silk lutestrings, brocades, satins, Padua 
soys, ducapes, watered tabinets, and black velvets.” As we 
enter upon the eighteenth century, we find in Norwich a 
period of prosperity commencing, which culminated towards 
the middle of it. The manufacturers of the city were men of 
energy and capital—invention was rife among them—all 
hands were busily employed. So long is the list of the names of 
the different fabrics that we almost hesitate to transcribe it. 


There were calimancoes, plain, flowered, and brocaded ; cam- 
lets and camletees; satins and sutinettes ; brocaded satins, 
rosetts, brilliants, Batavias, Mecklenburghs, hairbines, damasks, 
duroys, poplins, pinnells, bombuazines, serges, Florentines, 
brilliantines, grandines, cameltines, tabourtines, blondines, 
callimandres, d&c., dc., all in brilliant colours, and all dyed in 
Norwich. Mr. James, in his “ History of the Woollen Manufac- 
tures of England,” speaks in the highest terms of the Norwich 
dyers: as he does also for the general energy for business 
displayed in the city in all branches of textile art. No 
means were left untried which might ensure success in trade. 
The city merchants sent their travellers all over Europe. 
Their pattern books were displayed at all the principal cities 
on the Continent. France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Poland, and Russia were all customers at this great mart of 
industry. Money in these times was freely made, and it 
appears to have been circulated as freely. In the year 1759, 
and again in 1783, grand entertainments, we are told, were 
given by the wool-combers, who treated the city toa most gor- 
geous spectacle, called the Pageant of Bishop Blaize—the 
good bishop, according to tradition, having been a moat 
liberal patron of woollen manufactures during the early part 
of the fourth century. Arthur Young, in his “Tour of Eng- 
land,” in 1771, speaking of Norwich, says :—‘ The staple 
manufactures are crapes and camlets, besides which they make 
in great abundance damasks, satins, alopeens, &c., &c. They 
work up,” he continues, ‘the Leicestershire and Lincolnshire 
wool chiefly, which is brought here for combing and spinning, 
whilst the Norfolk wool goes to Yorkshire for cordings and 
cloths. And what is a remarkable circumstance, not dis- 
covered many years, is, that the Norfolk sheep yield a wool 
about their necks equal to the best from Spain, and is in 
price to the rest as 20 to7.” Mr. Young goes into some 
elaborate calculations as to the value of Norwich exports, 
and the earnings of the operatives, but his data are now gene- 
rally supposed to be set too high. According to Mr. Blakely, 
who was himself a manufacturer, and a very good authority, the 
total exports, in the year 1791, amounted to £1,000,000. 
He tells us also that the ledger of one firm alone, in that 
year, shows exports to the value of £100,000, and that there 
were thirty other firms competing in the same fabrics. The 
trade in bombazines, an article composed of a silk warp and 
a worsted weft, was at the time enormous, Spain and America 
being the largest foreign customers. This fabric was first 
made in every variety of colour, but at last it settled down to 
black for mourning wear, and together with Norwich crape 
was most extensively used, especially in the long and extra- 
vagant Court mournings which so frequently occurred during 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
We must not omit to mention that in 1784 an attempt was 
made to introduce into Norwich the manufacture of cotton, 
which was taken up so vigorously that at one time it gave 
employment to nearly 2000 hands: shirtings, calicoes, and 
blue checks were the makes. The invention of the spinning 
jenny, however, and the facilities possessed by the North in 
an abundant supply of coal for steam purposes, together with 
a concurrent want of energy and distaste for change both in 
master and men at Norwich, proved fatal to the progress of 
this branch of industry. This failure, however, was not much 
felt at the time, for the old industry still maintained its 
footing, and the East India Company took off such immense 
supplies, that the aggregate wages paid to operatives for cam- 
lets only were £1000 per week. With regard to the supply of 
material, Mr. Bayne, in his very accurate “ History of Nor- 
wich,” tells us, that “ originally all the yarns used at 
Norwich were spun by hand, and Norfolk and Suffolk thus 
employed a large number of women, young and old. About 
1720, almost the whole female population of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were fully employed at the spinning wheel; and 
this branch of industry continued till the end of the century, 
and though 50,000 tons of wool were produced, it was found 
necessary to draw supplies from other districts. Before the 
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end of the eighteenth century mills were at work spinning 
yarns, and 1812 yarns from the mills in Lancashire were 
brought here and spun in bombazines, which were dyed in 
various colours, The establishment of mills in Yorkshire, 
where coal, provisions, and labour were cheaper than in Nor- 
folk, gave a heavy blow to the trade of this city, which would 
have been more severely felt but for the fluctuations of 
fashion having created a great demand for bombazines for 
which Norwich was famous. The Yorkshire workmen, and 
the substitution of machinery for female hands, reduced the 
manufacture of the old kind of goods to a low point, and the 
trade was chiefly maintained by orders of the East India Com- 
pany for large quantities of camlets for the Chinese market.” 

By the ceusus of 1801, the population of Norwich did not 
much exceed 36,000; in 1861, when the last census was taken, 
it amounted to 74,893. Early in this century, paramattas 
began to supersede bombazines for mourning, and poplins of 
Norwich make came into fashion. These poplins, which are 
manufactured with so much success, compete in the market 
with the poplins of Ireland. 

To keep trade stirring, each year introduced some new 
material, and poplin was followed by a succession of mixed 
fabrics, baréges, balzarines, gauzes, mousseline de laines, 
cotton de laines, llamas, Thibets, merinos, lunettas, organdies, 
&c., &c. Nor must we omit to mention the manufacture of 
shawls. The “ fillover shawl,” for which Norwich has always 
been so famous, was introduced by Colonel Harvey. It is of 
Indian style, and for elegance of design and excellence of 
fabric can hardly be surpassed. The shawl trade of the city 
has passed through various periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion, but it is still carried on to a very considerable extent. 

It must not be imagined that Norwich has escaped 
those trade combinations which at times, in every branch of in- 
dustry, have so greatly interfered with the employment of 
capital, aud have been the cause of much distress. In 1829 
the weavers had a meeting on an open ground near to the 
city, called Mousehold Health, to adopt means for keeping up 
a rate of payments which, from the general depression of 
trade, the manufacturers professed themselves unable to 
afford. Again, in 1838, more serious differences prevailed. 
Certain among the camlet weavers applied to the magistrates 
for protection against other weavers who were on strike. 
This was granted, but attacks were made. The city for some 
days was in a state of confusion, anda lasting injury was done to 
trade. 
but by the piece, and almost everything was done at their 
own homes. The factory system in Norwich is of very recent 
date, as the general aspect of the city may serve to indicate. 
The houses of the weavers have a marked peculiarity about 
them. They are long rows of cottages, generally of red brick; 
one large window runs along the upper story of each 
cottage, giving to the room in which the hand-loom is con- 
tinually at work all the light that can be had. Still, notwith- 
standing the appearance of these cottages does not convey 
any idea of internal comfort, no stranger can pass them with- 
out being struck with the many pretty flowers which may be 
seen blooming in the lower windows, or if the cottages are 
situated in the suburbs, in the small patches of garden ground 
which form the front courts. This taste, so generally diffused 
among the weavers of Norwich and its neighbourhood, is 
without doubt due to the Flemings, who in their several im- 
migrations brought over not only their skill in textile art, 
but also in floriculture. From the abstract of Mr. Mitchell's 
report given by Mr. Bayne, we find that in 1839 there were 
in the city and its vicinity 5,075 looms, of which 1,021 were 
then unemployed ; and of the 4,054 looms then at work, 
there were 3,398 in the houses of weavers, and 650 in shops 
and fuctories. Indeed by far the greater part of the looms 
belonged to families, each having only one or two. The opera- 
tives at these looms comprised 2,211 men and 1,648 women, 
with 195 children. In that year, two silk mills employed 
731 hands ; three worsted mills 385 hands ; two woollen 
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mills 39 hands; and one cotton mill 39 hands; making eight 
mills employing 1,285 persons, 

“An abstract of a census of the Norwich weavers,” con- 
tinues Mr. Baynes, “furnished by a report of the Commissioners 
on Hand-loom Weavers, published in 1840, will best show the 
nature and the relative amount of the fabrics then made by 
hand. Bombazines employed 1,205 workers, of whom 83 
were men; challis, Yorkshire stuffs, fringes, &., 1,247 of 
whom 510 were men; gauzes 500, chiefly women ; princet- 
tas 242, nearly all men; silk shawls 166, of whom 74 were 
men; bandana 158, of whom 86 were men; silk 38, in- 
cluding 16 men ; jacquards 30 ; worsted shawls 26; woolleu 
and coach lace 22 each ; camletees 20; horse-hair cloth 17; 
lustres 3; sacking 45. Total of weavers 4,054, including 
2,211 men, 1,648 women, 108 boys, 77 girls, and 10 appren- 
tices. Their gross wages when fully employed have ranged 
from 8s. to 25s. weekly ; those engaged on fillovers, challis, 
and fine bombazines, earning from 15s. to 25s. weekly, but 
deducting ‘ play time’ and expenses, the net wages did not 
amount to 8s, weekly. Mr. Mitchell reported that the in- 
dustry and morals of the operatives had suffered much from 
party spirit, riots, and strikes. Of late years the workers at 
their looms have been industrious and quiet, while they have 
endured great privations, Since 1840 a large number of the 
operatives have gone into the boot and shoe trade.” 

At the last International Exhibition, 1862, nine firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics in Norwich dis- 
played their different productions, and six medals were 
awarded. When trade is good, there are now about 500 
power-looms at work in the city, each loom doing double 
the work of the old hand-loom ; but it cannot be said that 
this branch of industry is as prosperous as it ought to be. 
Fashions in the present day change too rapidly for anything 
like a steady trade, new patterns must continually be sent 
out and new fabrics, or at any rate, new names must be 
invented to gain a market; all preparations, therefore, can only 
be for the coming season, and over-season goods must be 
got rid of at a considerable reduction in price. Competition 
also, especially with France and Seotland, has had its share 
in depressing trade. 


HAND-MADE LACE. 


HE impulse given of late to the lace trade in this country 
occasions only one regret—the limitation of resources in 
the way of hand-made lace. As in continental countries lace 
has at all times been worn to a far greater extent than in 
Great Britain, so the encouragement has been proportionate; 
and, although the trade there, as here, has had its reverses, 
there has been sufficient encouragement to enable given 
localities to maintain something of their ancient reputation, 
though passing frequently into different styles of workman- 
ship. The arguments employed in a work which has obtained 
considerable reputation, in favour of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of mental as well as physical qualities, receive strong 
illustration in the history of needle-made and cushion lace. 
When it has been desired to revive the industry, the localities 
formerly famous have been sought out, and the same in- 
ventiveness, facility in adaptation, and delicacy of touch, 
where these existed, have been rediscovered. There may be 
something in the locality, as along the coast of Normandy, 
where the thread is noted for its brilliant whiteness; but 
there is something also in the genius or special characteristics 
of a community. The variations in taste as to style and 
designs of lace are incessant; and we find lace-workers, like 
those of Arras, who, whatever the demands of fashion, are 
indisposed to and incapable of change. 

The present revival of ancient styles is to be commended 
as not involving the sacrifice of the useful to the brilliant. 
The laces in demand are rich and solid; not the mere orna- 
mental and ephemeral productions, without value, to which 
we have been too much accustomed, but such as in former 
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times were worthy of being transmitted as heirlooms. For 
the industry of hand-made lace to flourish in this country, 
there is required, together with princely encouragement, an 
assurance of perpetuity such as fashion cannot absolutely 
guarantee. The future, however, is full of promise. 

We design glancing again at lace-production in France, 
where upwards of 250,000 men, women, and children are 
employed in the lace industry, persons scattered over & 
number of departments, a large proportion carrying on the 
occupation alternately with various domestic employments. 
As a rule, no limit of time is imposed on them; they are 
accorded full liberty of action as to the periods they will give 
to allotted tasks—an arrangement that is found to tell favour- 
ably on the execution of the work. 

The Point de France—known as Alengon—is the sole 
French lace made entirely by the needle, as distinguished 
from that made on the pillow, and is produced at Alencon 
and Bayeaux. It is worked in fragments of parchment pat- 
terns, the pieces being subsequently joined together. It has 
arrived at marvellous perfection, and certain pieces from 
time to time produced are veritable objects of art. The 
industry has continued at Alengon ever since Colbert brought 
there, for the purpose of instruction in Venetian stitches, a 
colony of Italians, The fleurs volant in which they excelled 
are known as caterpillar point ; and by apportioning a part 
as a speciality to each worker they instructed, marvels were 
accomplished. The reign of Louis XV. is yet spoken of at 
Alengon for the prodigality of the orders then received from 
the Court, and which influenced the whole world of fashion. 
But Alengon was despoiled, to a great extent, of this source 
of wealth by the fury of the Revolution, which drove the 
descendants of the Italian lace-makers, and those they had 
instructed, into England, Russia, Spain, Italy, and Germany— 
countries which in former times had proved liberal customers. 
Alengon owes to the First Napoleon the revival of the lace 
industry ; but pure Venetian point ceased with his patronage, 
and, notwithstanding all subsequent efforts, the pure, over- 
cast hexagon fuiled to re-appear ; the delicate grouping of 
flowers, copied from nature, and interspersed here and there 
with ferns and grasses, gave way to florid, cumbrous, and 
artificial forms; all that remained to be admired was the 
ground, which bore traces of the earlier art. But it has been 
recovered from this false direction. The designs of Alengon 
lace are singularly graceful ; natural flowers are now tastefully 
grouped. The Alengcon workers have largely benefitted by 
the Imperial encouragement accorded them in the early por- 
tion of the present Emperor's reign. Whatever the changes 
of taste, the workmanship of Alengon lace cannot fail to 
excite admiration. The designs continue to be characterized 
by novelty. We now come to the laces of Auvergne. These 
vary in type, and are chiefly sought after for their lowness in 
price. The workmen of Auvergne, stimulated by energetic 
employers, strive to meet the popular demand of the mo- 
ment, changing rapidly the style of their productions, and 
utilising all the textile materials used in the fabrication of 
lace. In the designs, the shades are graduated with remark- 
able skill; many are superb productions. Mirecourt has an 

ial repute for the variety of its productions, the workers 
adapting themselves facilely to the emergencies of the mo- 
ment. For two centuries and a half it has been the seat 
of the lace industry, and its productions were carried to 
‘the farthest Inde. Years since it reproduced admirable 
examples of the ancient abandoned types which, in their 
turn, gave birth to a kind less artistic but more successful, 
under the name of Cluny. Some fifty years since, Mirecourt 
afforded a signal instance of the effects of competitive enter- 
prise wisely directed. Its capitalists, noting the demand for 
Point de- Flanders, secured Swiss designers, and, by their 
aid, took the foreign lace trade from Switzerland in the 
renith of its success. The Mirecourt manufacturers export 
large quantities of lace to almost every country. Arras has 
little variety in the patterns of its lace; but owing to the 
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skill of the workpcople, these are rapidly executed, and 
the article is accordingly disposed of at a low figure, and 
meets with a large demand. Of Bailleul lace, we need 
simply remark that it is a kind of Valenciennes, less pure 
and clear than even that of Ypres. The black laces of 
Chantilly, Caen, and Bayeaux, are identical, and are made 
usually of large pieces, designed for robes, veils, &c.; these 
laces may be regurded as having been carried almost to the 
limit of perfection. The laces—both white and black—are 
valued for their firmness, due to the fineness of the reseau, 
and the close workmanship of the flowers. It was from 
Chantilly that Spain of old supplied herself with unrivalled 
mantillas and scarfs. The lace made at Chantilly is exclu- 
sively of the finest quality ; but it is otherwise with Bayeaux, 
which has large resources of production in the villages ex- 
tending thence along the coast. Both at Bayeaux, however, 
and Calvados, similar work is produced. Laces in endless 
variety are manufactured at Puy; their cheapness secures a 
wide sale, and the Saxony manufacturers imitate them closely. 
Much of the lace sold in this country and elsewhere as from 


‘Puy is really from Saxony. Lille is famous for its Point de 


Lille, or fond clair, this ground being esteemed for its fresh- 
ness and lightness of texture. The productions of Lille 
were much sought after in the olden times. As to Valen- 
ciennes, which received the art from Flanders, we shall in 
vain seek there for productions of equal excellence to those 
which won its fame. No industry is more susceptible to the 
influence of time than that of lace-making. Since the lace 
manufacturers were driven from Paris by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the industry has never been revived ; 
but the labours of a quarter of a million of lace-workers 
throughout France add to its wealth and commercial impor- 
tance ; it is at once the grand entrepot and the centre of 
distribution of this charming and fairy-like product of artistic 
skill. 


THE EXPORT TRADE TO INDIA. 


A’ a late meeting of the Manchester Statistical Society, 

Professor Jevons in the chair, an exceedingly interest- 
ing communication on our export trade to India was made 
by Mr. J. C. Ollerenshaw, The subjoined epitome of this 
valuable paper will show its importance to the manufacturing 
and commercial community, and its high claims to the atten- 
tive consideration of public men. 

Taking the population of India at 200,000,000, using cotton 
almost exclusively for clothing ,the mean consumption of Eng- 
lish manufactures per head in 1868 (the year of the largest 
consumption) amounted only to 44 yards, weighing 1 Ib. 
and worth about 1s. 6d. Native manufactures do not sup- 
plant our fabrics ; on the contrary, our goods are supplanting 
native productions. Mr. Rivett-Carnac says in his report for 
1868-9: “The quantity of cotton retained for home con- 
sumption may appear small, being about 1 Ib. 4 oz. per head ; 
or, taking into account the cloth and yarn imported, the 
total weight of cotton would be about 2 Ib. 4 oz. per head.” 

This may appear little, but the loincloths forming the chief 
part of the men’s dress weigh less than 2 lb., and few can 
afford more than one pair a year, at a cost of about 4s. Our 
exports to India form, nevertheless, an important portion of 
the whole export trade in manufactured goods, as shown in 
the following table :— 


Exports or Brits MANUFACTURES, IN Mittions or YARDS. 
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The slow progress of the trade is remarkable. In 1869, 
our exports of goods to India only equalled those of 1859, 
whilst there was a falling off in the export of yarns of 29 per 
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cent. The money value, however, showed an increase of 11 
per cent. over 1859. The increase of prices does not appear 
to the author sufficient to account for the non-increase of the 
trade. The rate of increase in the five years, 1855-59 was 
a little over 10 per cent. per annum, and at that the exports 
ought to have been doubled in 1869. The American war 
interfered with the trade; but some parts of India profited 
largely by it. The Bombay labourer now earns seven or 
eight annas a day, in place of two before the war. We must 
look further for the cause. It is fairer to take the average of 
three years before and after the American war. In the three 
years 1858-60 the export of goods to India averaged 
751,000,000 yards per annum; in the three years 1867-9 
it averaged 913,130,000 yards per annum—an excess of 
162,140,000 yards, or 24 per cent., equal to 22 per cent. per 
annum. In the first three years the export of yarn averaged 
32,030,000 Ib., against 26,630,000 Ib. ; in the second three 
years, a falling off of 163 per cent. In value, the total ex- 
ports averaged £10,829,000 in 1858-60, against £15,596,000 
in 1867-9, an increase of 44 per cent., of which 20 per cent, 
was due to the increased price of goods, yarns having in- 
creased 25 per cent. The inference from these facts is, that 
the classes of Hindoos benefiting by the high prices paid for 
their cotton-sceds and other produce have been our main 
customers, The falling off in our shipments of yarn shows 
that our woven fabrics are superseding native fabrics. 

The American war commenced in April, 1861, but it had 
little or no effect on commerce at first, being considered 
merely a temporary affair, and it only began to affect prices 
towards the close of the year. The fulling off of our exports 
to India began in the latter half of 1860, and continued till 
the spring of 1861. The spring and summer shipments of 
1861 were heavy, and it was not till after August that they 
fell off. In fact, the export of 1861 was about the same as 
that of 1860, and we may consider 1862-5 as the years 
during which the effect of the American war was experienced. 
During that period the exports of goods averaged only 
479,800,000 yards per annum, against 751,000,000 yards in 
1858-60, a decrease of 36 per cent. The export of yarns 
was 16,630,000 lb., against 32,030,000 lb. in 1858-60, a 
decrease of 48 per cent., whilst in value the average was 
£10,273,000, against £10,829,000, a decrease of £556,000. 
The average cost of cloth during this period was 109d. per lb., 
and of yarns 124d. per lb. more than in 1858-60, an ad- 
vance of 80 and 100 per cent. respectively, which, however, 
scarcely accounts for the falling off in the quantity when we 
regard the enormous amount of bullion sent to Bombay in 
payment of cotton, &c. The amount of bullion sent from 
England to Bombay during the years in question was 
£35,474,000, nearly £9,000,000 a year, and only £9,473,000 
less than the total value of the cotton products shipped to all 
India in that period. 

The price of food is the chief consideration; indeed, it is 
of more importance in India than in almost any country, for 
there are many districts which are in continual danger of 
famine. Rice is frequently cheap in the bombay presidency, 
and dear in Bengal, and vice versd. We hear of food being 
double the price in one district to what it is in another not 
remote. Famine and plenty are side by side, yet cannot 
meet. ‘The Hindoo has few wants. Rice and other grains, 
with some butter (ghee), form his food. Cotton for raiment, 
flowers and bangles for ornaments, the latter serving as a re- 
serve fund for bad times. Raiment and luxuries he can dis- 
pense with, but grain he must have or perish; “ and here,” 
says the author, “I lay down my first position. In proportion 
that grain is cheap and plentiful, or dear and scarce in India, 
will our trade in Lancashire be flourishing or depressed.” 

Leaving aside the ample statistics of the prices of food in 
India from 1860 to 1869, and their influence on imports from 
England, we proceed to Mr. Ollerenshaw’s development (in 
a very abridged form, however,) of this position. Apart from 
the natural fitness of the soil and climate of the Southern 


States of America for the growth of cotton (which are not 
exclusive advantages), the reason for the great increase of 
the cultivation of the staple there is a practically unlimited 
supply of food grown in other States of the Union. With 
their system of river navigation it is as though the South 
were a cotton plantation with a grain farm alongside of it. 
If India is to compete effectually with the Southern States of 
America as a cotton supplying country, it can only be by the 
development of the food production of its vast territory, and 
of the means of conveying it to the cotton districts. At pre- 
sent the population is dependent on local harvests, always 
poor and in danger of famine. Climate has, no doubt, inuch 
ty do with this. There is always danger of drought, and 
consequently of famine. The main cause of these local 
famines is isolation. Though drought may be experienced in 
any province or revion, the pressure on the means of existence 
depends upon the facilities or difficulties of the distribution of 
the harvests of more fortunate localities. Roads, railways, 
and canals are primal necessities. In the drought of 1860— 
G1, the North-Western Provinces were supplied by the roads 
already made, and so great were the efforts made to forward 
provisions that the ruilroad was worn out by unceasing traffic 
in sixteen days. 

The great want of India is water. Where the means of 
irrigation exist, the effects of drought are much mitigated. 
As yet these are not extensive. Easy and quick mzans of 
intercourse and distribution, the emancipation of the peasant 
from the usury of the money-lender, provisions, or loan of 
funds for improved instruments of agriculture, &c , the col- 
lection of the rains and streams in the tanks, are all parts of 
a system that will in the long run make our hold on India as 
successful as secure. The first need is to prevent scarcity, 
and to mitigate its effects, It is not for our agzrandisement 
merely that the destinies of this vast empire have been com- 
mitted to our care. It is that we shall so rule that every 
one shall be the better for our presence ; that equal justice 
shall be administered throughout the land ; that every peasant 
shall labour secure from oppression, and certain of help in his 
necd; that we shall deal with the country not as spoliators, 
but as benefactors; that in the track of our armies the trader 
shall pursue his way, with all that follows in his train—facili- 
ties of transport, readiness of distribution, higher wants and 
increased means of satisfying them, the gradual expansion 
which justice and security give to human effort, a civilisation 
not enforced but developed, a Government not usurped but 
accepted with trust and fealty. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


EAD-DRESSES for females and children originated 
among the nations of the Orient, but the Italians were 
the first people to produce the rare and delicate artificial floral 
ornaments which are now so fashionable for trimming 
bonnets, making up into wreaths, and forming bouquets. 
Notwithstanding the fondness of Orientals for turbans of 
gaucly colours, wreaths, gorgeous feathers, and rare natural 
flowers, with their skill in weaving shawls with raised leaves 
of flowers of the most exquisite symmetry and delicacy—these 
specimens of workinanship fairly rivalling in brilliancy of 
colouring the far-fumed roses, lilies, tulips, aud other flowers 
of an Eastern clime—they have no experience in making what 
are known as artificial flowers. The French, as we have 
shown in @ previous article, are the most extensive manufac- 
turers of artificial flowers in the world. Their productions 
are unrivalled for freshness of appearance, naturalness, and 
permanency. The tints imparted to their flowers are sur- 
passingly lovely, and both the climate and the waters of the 
Seine have been supposed to contribute to this end by fixing 
the dyes. 
In Paris, women and girls are most generally engaged in 
the occupation of making flowers. It requires a steady hand, 
exquisite taste, marvellous skill, and great patience in produc- 
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ing the best specimens of the floral kingdom. A very nice 
sense of colour, a delicate touch, and a nice appreciation of 
harmony of arrangement are also indispensable to the leading 
operatives. Many of these females are carefully educated in 
their art,and besides this, they keep their minds invigorated by 
a constant study of the shape, colour, general appearance, and 
most minute characteristics of the original flowers they seek 
to reproduce. ‘The materials used are silk, velvet, thin shav- 
ings of whalebone, and the finest cambric for the petals, taffeta 
for the leaves, and whalebone or wire covered with silk for the 
stems. The process is as follows :—The leaves and petals are 
either cut with a metal stamp or with scissors, and are then 
glued together with a solution of gum arabic. The colours 
are put on with a fine camel’s hair pencil, precisely as drawings 
are coloured and shaded. Carmine is used for red and pink 
colours, a tincture of tumeric for the yellow, verdigris for the 
green, indigo for the blue, and a tincture of logwood, with 
oxide of tin, for the purple colours. Great taste and skill are 
necessarily required for grouping and blending together the 
separate flowers, according to their purpose. 

The manufacture of artificial flowers has attained consi- 
derable prominence in this country ; but notwithstanding our 
considerable domestic production, the larger proportion of our 
supply is obtained from France. 


THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


HE returns of the hosiery trade of the United Kingdom 
last year were probably about £4,000,000 ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that the export trade is extending in all 
its accustomed channels. But the chief increase in demand 
has been for home consumption, amongst the most numerous 
classes of the community. We find in Scotland at the 
present time, to a great extent, the system that prevailed 
previous to the establishment of large manufactories, con- 
centrating the appliances of mechanical genius, as among 
the peasants of Argyllshire, Ross-shire, &c., who are 
afforded employment in knitting while attending flocks 
and other desultory employments. The wool is cleaned, 
combed, and prepared by the peasants,and dyed by themselves 
when colours are desired; brown being obtained from a lichen 
called crothal ; yellow from the tops of young heather ; black 
from alder bark ; lemon from furze flowers ; and olive from 
the roots of the water-lily ; all these subtances are at hand 
and well known to them. These stockings and socks of vari- 
ous patterns and qualities thus knitted from home-dyed or self- 
coloured wools, are exported to Hong Kong, Shanghai, and 
other distant parts, at from 12s. to 24s. per dozen pairs, 
besides being used in Scotland itself somewhat extensively. 
The silk and cotton hose suited to the best demand of the 
London and other markets, and silk gloves of superior make, 
colour, and finish, come mainly from Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, and Leicestershire. We find worked up, the coarsest to 
finest gauges in silk and cotton hose, the latter requiring a 
considerable magnifying power to discern the loops, and 
though a dozen of the silk hose may weigh only 3} ounces, 
they are perfectly made in quality and of the most regular 
material ; and the cost is high. It is not many years 
since frames in this country were entirely worked by hand in 
the dwellings of the artisans ; they are now collecting into 
factories, in many of which steam power is applied to rotary 
machinery. There are several important patented stocking- 
frames, each securing different degrees of speed or facility of 
production. The most rapid of these is capable of being 
worked by a youth, and of producing in a week as many 
frame-work knitted socks as can be cut and sewn up into 75 
to 100 dozen of small women’s hose. The bleach and fiuish 
of Nottingham cotton hosiery is unequalled, but there is room 
for improvement in the colour of cotton aud silk goods dyed 
there. The spirit of adaptation and improvements in 
machinery, diversifying the products of the loom to suit 
the wants of the world, pervades the Leicester trade. 


There are no means available for ascertaining the extent of 
the hosiery productions of France. Whilst French cotton hose 
is generally of uneven materials, the material of their silk 
hosiery, of which a very considerable amount is imported into 
this country, is of high excellence. Saxon hosiery as com- 
pared with Enylish is, from the machinery being too often in 
an imperfect state, liney, short-looped, and therefore finer for 
gauge, but less elastic and less durable from’the same cause ; 
the materials too are less even in quality than those employed 
in the London trade. England exports all kinds of hosiery ; 
France chiefly silk hosiery ; Saxony exports are, for the most 
part, low-priced cotton and woollen hosiery. Our manufac- 
turers have the merit of combining excellence of quality and 
diversity of useful products, with moderate prices of goods 
suitable for the mass of consumers and for exportation. 


THE BRADFORD WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURE. 


N the Bradford district almost all descriptions of worsted 
stuffs are made. Merinos are also to some extent manu. 
factured there, but the district is chiefly noted for the 
finer sorts of mixed stuffs, such as Orleans and Coburgs, inthe 
fabrication of which it is unrivalled. Within the past few 
years the fancy trade has received a vigorous impulse; the — 
designs are chaste and beautifully executed, and the colours 
good. Besides, a large and important trade is carried on at- 
Bradford in spinning worsted yarn for supplying the manu- 
facturers of Norwich, the fancy trade of Huddersfield, and the 
shawl trade of Paisley and Glasgow. In Bradford coarse 
woollen cloths were worn at an early period after the Conquest ; 
in the time of Henry III. this art flourished there ; during 
several of the succeeding tumultuous reigns the trade was 
somewhat stagnant, but it revived under Edward I. The 
woollen manufacture was improved by the Flemings who 
settled there in the reign of Edward IIL, the trade languish- 
ing during the Wars of the Roses, to be revived with the 
incoming of large numbers of skilled Flemish weavers in the 
reign of Henry VII. At the date of the civil wars, Bradford 
was rich and populous, these wars depressed it; but the woollen 
industry increased with the growth of time. By 1773 it had 
become one of the chief northern seats of the stuff trade, but 
all the exertions of the Bradford spinners were insufficient to 
supply the ever increasing demand of the weavers for yarn, and 
large quantities were spun in the valleys of North Yorkshire, 
The manufacturer was then generally woolstapler and spinner 
for himself. He took in those days journeys into Lincolnshire 
and other long-wool producing localities, at clip time, and at 
once often bought sufficient for his yearly consumption. He 
did not allow himself to be depressed by the dulness of a few 
markets, but was satisfied to accumulate stock, assured that 
in the course of a short time there would arise the accustomed . 
demand for pieces. Many of the stuff merchants dwelt in the 
metropolis, and to them the manufacturers forwarded the 
goods intended for shipment. Another class of them resided 
at Leeds, Wakefield, and Halifax,frequenting Bradford market 
or purchasing by sample. The history of after-years is the 
history of inventive mechanic genius, of which Bradford took 
full advantage, culminating in the establishment of vast fac- 
tories. Many as are the great eras in Bradford trade, the 
most important may be dated from the time of the introduc- 
tion of cotton warps in the making of worsted stuffs; from 
1837 these mixed stuffs came yearly into more and more 
demand in Bradford market. So lately as 1841 the fancy 
trade at Bradford was little cultivated, and it is surprising 
how little good taste was exhibited in the selection of various 
styles of fancy manufactures. Mohair weft was then not in 
use in Bradford, though employed elsewhere for ladies’ 
dress gcods. Subsequently, very rare and rich goods 
have been made of this material. The great impulse to the 
fancy trade was given in 1847, and since then invention has 
been on the rack for something new. The year 1853 will 
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long be remembered in the home trade for the prodigious 
number of stuff pieces required for America and Germany, 
far beyond the legitimate wants of those countries, and this 
in the face of the high price of wool then prevailing. The 
high price of material, limiting the number of all wool stuffs, 
may be regarded as having contributed to the growing taste 
for light fabrics.. Next came a crisis, the result of over-pro- 
duction, and its acompanying uncertainty and fluctuation in 
prices. Trade again recovered, to be again depressed in 1857 
and 1858, but in the subsequent year arose a brisk demand 
for stuffs, and as compared with previous periods, the Bradford 
trade may.be said to have continuously flourished. The de- 
mand for wool of all classes, but especially that of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, peculiarly fitted for the making of lustrous 
fabrics, has been steadily on the increase the last twelve years. 
The growth of wool, too, has improved, but the supply is still 
inadequate to the genern] demand. The numerous merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ warehouses which have of late years been 
erected in Bradford may vie in external architecture with the 
most splendid in provincial towns. 


ON THE CIVILIZING TENDENCIES OF CHANGES 
IN THE FASHIONS OF DRESS. 


E have before shown that “the love of beauty,” is, every- 
where, of prime influence in society, and tends largely 
to foster and stimulate improvements in its condition through- 
out all the gradations of social intercourse, from the most 
primitive and rude to the most polished and advanced state 
of the peoples composing the different tribes and nations of 
the earth. By appeals to this natural love of beauty, the 
spirit of enterprise is always awakened, and a new life inspired 
by this “ magic power of beauty.” It becomes, then, a worthy 
task for thoughtful minds to give to the general public the 
means of fully appreciating the pure types of beauty, and 
thus by correct and refined tastes, to encourage the catering 
to required wants, to foster industry, and lead into useful 
channels this general propensity of man, to ‘ bow submissive 
at the shrine of beauty.” This task becomes the more im- 
portant when we consider that a false or perverted taste, or 
standard of beauty, may not only obstruct improvements, 
but lead to a retrogressive social condition of society. We in 
no wise here allude to the attractions of personal beauty such 
as the poet sets forth in “the sentimental love’ of Eros and 
Dione, when, 
“ Warm as the san-beams, pure as driven snows, 


The enamoured god for young Dione glows. 
(Darwin, Temple of Nature); 


but merely invoke the powers of external beauty as they are 
found to act upon the ever changing aspects of society. These 
externals are, in fact, a great moving power tending to mould 
society in its advances towards a higher civil condition, and 
such as may be made to act in harmony with moral and 
mental culture of the highest order. 

It will therefure be of interest to trace the current of 
fashions from their primal sources, and carefully observe 
the working effects of the original geniuses whose teeming 
brains can so wisely stir and delight the outer world of 
fashion. Experience then has abundantly shown that we 
must view Panis as the chief fountain whence flow most of 
the styles of dress that find acceptance as standards of elegance 
in all centres of taste and luxury in other countries. “ The 
Paris Modes,” spread rapidly through the great cities of Europe 
and America, so that both sides of the Atlantic pay willing 
homage to the over-teeming brains of the inventors of fashion 
in Paris ; thus showing “ the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure,” to be in a great degree moulded after 
the more choice aud refined tastes prevailing in that exuberant 
centre of changeful types of external beauty. It will be in- 
teresting to inquire—as we shall do further on—why Paris 
has become the centre and main source whence all forms of 
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beauty and grace in dress are derived? Such inquiry should 
unfuld the origin and growth of those special tastes and 
talents so strikingly displayed in the marts of dress in that 
city. ‘ Causes and effects,” are tied together by indissoluble 
links, and to trace the true connection of these, in the artistic 
and mental work, to explain them, link by link, is a complex 
and difficult task, but its importance may well justify the 
attempt, whenever we can to some extent account for the 
connection from existing and well known facts. This may 
be in some sort done in relation to the appreciation of 
beauty in dress and ornamental works in Paris. 

If the forms of beauty were derived from known and 
scttled standards their bases, of course, would be readily 
traced to the first principles, in nature or the arts, whence 
they came; but these would be sustained by reason, or, at 
least by convenience, or on the ground of utility: but as yet 
no one has been able to explain why any one form of colour 
should be held more or less beantiful than some other type of 
beauty that may be applied to the same use. 

If the changing fashions were made to depend upon what 
might be the best suited to the different sexes, ages, climates, 
and seasons, and upon the health and convenience of the 
wearers, and if these important points were left to the 
guidance of learning and science of a high order in the pro- 
duction of fashions, then it seems reasonable to assume that 
wearing apparel of all kinds would be devised upon con- 
siderations of the health and convenience of the several classes 
of society, with slight regard to the mere form of beauty, or 
shade of colour, in the dresses adopted. In such case the 
entire world would present a dull and monotonous aspect, 
and although such unvarying forms of the human race mizht 
satisfy all requirements of the profound utilitarian on the 
ground of their small cost and easy attainment, yet these 
ends could not fail to inflict great and lasting injury on the 
mass of society, so vast are the numbers of honest and hard- 
working members who now gain their living by supplying 
the wants that are created by the love of beauty, and by the 
spirit of invention applied to pleasing the eye as well as to 
the protection of the body. ‘The cities of London, St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Florence, Madrid, and New 
York, are each common centres of wealth and splendour, 
as displayed in their leading circles of fashion, and whilst 
these are copied and followed to a large extent in the other 
communities, looking to them as /eaders of taste and refine- 
ment, those proud centres of wealth and influence are com- 
pélled to own their continuous obligations to Paris as the 
real mistress of the arta that give to beauty its attractive 
and varying forms and colours in the living world, 


THE DRESS OF THE PAST. 
(Continued.) 

lg is interesting from many points of view to watch retro- 

spectively the variations of ladies’ fashions. Each 
alteration in style of dress is to be viewed as aiming at some 
real or imaginary grace, whilst any violent extreme is evidence 
that taste had to some extent erred and that another 
reaction was impending. It is difficult at this period of time 
to discern all the influences operating in the past, but the 
basis of all change in fashion is a weariness of the uniformity 
it tends to beget, and a love of that variety for which it 
affords such ample scope. As we approach more nearly 
modern times, the record of prevailing fashions is invested 
with greater interest. 

The monstrous head-dresses called commodes or towers, 
lose temporarily their hold on fashion with the close of the 
seventeenth century. In a rare work, the “Cambridge 
Jests,” they are thus alluded to:—“ A Cantabrigian being. 
one day deeply engaged in discourse with a gentlewoman who 
condemned the weakness of her sex, ‘No, madam,’ replied 
the scholar, ‘not so, for, if I mistake not, it is easy to prove 
your sex stronger than ours ; for Samson being the strongest, 
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carried only the gates of the city away, but now-a-days every 
female carries a tower on herhead.” A narrow-sleeved gown, 
trimmed with buttons and loops, was worn over a garment of 
worsted lace, fully exposed in front. “An open lace with a 
square grounding.” Manteau girdles were worn, perfumed 
and painted fans were constantly carried. 

With the eighteenth century came in a new style of 
fashions. In one of the portraits of Her Mujesty Queen 
Anne, her dress of rich brocade is made half-high, and cut 
square round her bosom, with a fall of lace. Her hair is 
drawn off the forehead, and arranged in curls at the top of the 
head, interspersed with pearls, and long ringlets fall gracefully 
on her shoulders, Although the wits bad no longer the 
coifure dla Giraff, with its lace scarf or veil streaming down 
each side of the pinacle, to aim their shafts at, they still found 
food for mirth, Addison remarking that ladies whom he 
remembered to have been seven feet high then wanted some 
inches of five. The gowns and petticoats of Queen Anne’s 
short reign (1702-14) were flounced and furbelowed, and so 
were humorously described as “in curl.” 

Out of doors, or in assemblies, the reduced head-dress was 
covered by low caps or gypsy-looking bonnets. But what 
was lost in height was atoned for in breadth, whalebone 
petticoats of vast proportions, a reminiscence of the ancient 
fardingale, being adopted. These were at first somewhat of 
an elliptical form, first assuming a somewhat peaked shape, 
contracted before and enlarged behind, next projected chiefly 
at the sides, and lastly assuming a circular form, which was 
gradually contracted in dimensions until hardly recognizable. 
An old print exhibits a coach, with a moveable roof, and a 
frame and pulleys, to drop the ladies in from the top to avoid 
discomposing the hoop. In most drawings of the period the 
“hoop surrounds a small pointed waist, and the bosom was set 
off with a laced bodice. The arms had light sleeves with full 
tuffies, In the last phase of the hoop, in which the dress 
assumed a simple bell form, jagged edges or fringes to the 
dress were introduced, of a triangular form, a revival of a 
fashion occasionally seen in Vandy ke’s portraits. A silken 
appendage to the gown, and of the same material was worn, 
falling from the neck behind to the ground, and forming a 
train, the gown being worn open in front to show the 
petticoat, the parts being gathered up by attachments at the 
sides. Cherry was the favourite colour in the last year of 
this reign, and red stockings were worn by “ belles ;” the 
complexion was sought to be heightened, again, by the con- 
trast afforded by dark patches placed on different parts of the 
face. In 1712, embroided with silver, black silk mantuas 
and little muffs were also in fashion. 

Ladies adopted for out-door costume and riding-habits, the 
coat and waistcoat of the opposite sex, these being usually 
of camlet, and frequently trimmed and embroidered with 
silver, a petticoat of the same material, and a smartly cocked 
hat, adorned with feathers and edged with silver, completing 
the costume, 

We here give @ curious inventory of the contents of the 
wardrobe of a lady of distinction, with the prices of such 
articles. 


A smock of cambric holland, 34 ells, £2 2s.; Marseilles quilted 
petticoat, 3 yards wide and 1 yard long, £3 6s.; a hoop petticoat 
covered with tab, £2 15s.; a French or Italian silk quilted petticoat, 
1} yards ccep and 6 yards wide, £10 ; mantua and petticoat of French 
brocade, £71; French point or Flanders laced head, ruffles and tucker, 
£80 ; English stay, c.vered with tably, £3 ; a French necklace £1 53. ; 
Flanders Jaced handkerchief, £10 ; French or Italian flowers for the 
hair, £2; an Italian fan, £5; English silk stockings, £21; English 
shoes, £2 10s,; French girdle, 15s.; a cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
10s.; French kid gloves, 2s. 6d, ; black French silk a-la-mode hood, 
15; black French laced hood, £5 6s.; French embrcidered knot aid 
bosom knot, £2 28. ; French garters, £1 58.; pockets of Marseilles 
quilting, £1 58; muff, £5 5s.; sable tippet, £15; lining of Italian lute- 
string, £8; thread stockings, 10s. ; Turkey handkerchief, £5 58.; a hat 
of Leghorn, £1 10s.; a beaver and feather for the foreat, £3 ; a riding 
suit with embroidery of Paris, £47 10s. ; three dresses for the masque- 
rade, two from Venice, £36 ; dress from Paris of green velvet, a la 
Snitanesse, set with pearls and rubies, £128 15e. 
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The fashion, by easy transitions, rapidly ran into excesses. 
“T pretend not,” says Addison, “to draw the single quill 
against that immense crop of plumes which is already rising 
to an amazing height. Lady Porcupine’s commode is started 
at least a foot and a half since Sunday last.” Curls 
rose on curls, mingled with flowers, and surmounted with 
feathers, to a really surprising height. In a caricature of the 
time a parroquet is perched aluft. The varieties of style 
were ‘innumerable ; finally, by general consent, the head- 
dress was lowered, and round broad-brimmed silk and straw 
hats, adorned with ribbons, came into use, the hair bulging 
out at the sides like a bishop's wig. The hair of the ladies 
of fashion was usually powdered, with no improvement, we 
may be sure, to the artistic effect. 

The following is a sarcastic epitome of fashionable costume 
at the time :— 


Hang a small bugle cap on as big as a crown, 

Set it off with a flower (Vulgo dict) a pompoon ;1 
Let your powder be grey, and braid up your hair, 

As becomes a young lady so young and so fair. 
Your neck and vour shoulders both naked should be, 
Was it not for Vaudyke, blown with chevauz-de-frize. 
Let your gown be a sacque, blue, yellow, or green, 
And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen ; 

Forl off your lawn apron with flounces in rows, 

Puff and pucker up knots on your arms and your toes, 
And mount on French heels when you go to a ball, 
"Tis the fasion to totter and show you can fall. 


The change in La Mode in 1754 is thus described in a poem 
published in that year :— 


The dress in the year 53 that was worn 

Ts Jaid in the grave, and new fashions are born ; 

Then Lear what our good correspondent’s advance, 

"Tis the pink of the mode, and ’tis dated from France. 
Let your cap be a butterfly, slightly hung on, 

Like tho shell of a lapwing just hatch’d, on her crown ; 
A Vandyke in frieze your neck must surround, 

Turn your lawns into ganze, let your Brussels be blond, 
Let your stomsacher reach from shoulder to shoulder, 
Set your hoop—yon'll appear much fairer and bolder 5 
Wear a gown or a sacque as fancies express, 

But with flounces and furbelows ruffle your dress. 

For other small ornaments do as before, 

Wear ribbands a hundred, and ruffles a score ; 

Let your talk, like your dress, be fantastic and odd, 
And you'll shine at the Mall— tis taste a-la-mode, 


The following is from a satire published in London in July, 
1755, under the title of “ Advice to a Painter.” 


Let her cap be mighty small, 
Bigger just than none at all ; 

Be her shining locks confined 

Tn athree-told braid behind ; 

Let an artificial flower 

Set the frisure off before ; 

Here and there weave ribbon pat in, 
Ribbon of the finest satin, 

Circling round her ivory neck ; 
Frizzle out the smart Vandvke, 
Like the ruff that hereto'ore 

Good Queen Bess’s maidens wore ; 
let her breast look rich and bold, 
With a siomacher of gold, 
Whimsically travers’d o'er, 

Here a knot and there a flower, 
Like her little heart that dances, 
Full of pretty, charming fancies; 
Flowing loosely down her back, 
Draw with art the gracetul sack ; 
Ornament it well with gimping, 
Flounces, furbelows, and crimping ; 
Let of ruffles many a row 

Guard her elbows, white as snow ; 
Let her boop show softest silk 

For garters, stockings white as milk; 
Let a pair of velvet shoes 

Gently press her little tues, 

Gently press and softly squeeze, 
‘Tott'ring like the tair Chinese, 
Mounted high and buckled low, 
Tott'ring every step they go. 

__ > lee 


1) Pompoons were globular flowers formed of fi 
tres Mentiy oem Pape A a of floss silk, or feathers, and 
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About 1760, the fashion of dressing the head in a 
quantity of large curls was introduced, and the attire became 
gradually elevated, until in 1772 it reached an extraordinary 
height. It consisted of a heap of pads, over which false hair 
was arranged, and hung with rows of pearls, gauze trimming, 
ribbons, feathers, and artificial flowers, until it added two or 
three feet to the fair wearer. Satire and caricature were levelled 
at this fashion most unsparingly. In one instance the hair 
is represented as luid out as an artificial garden, and lovers 
are conversing in the ample bowers. With this fashion 
the sacque was abandoned, and extremely wide and spreading 
sleeves used, hanging with deep ruffles from the elbow. 

A sudden change was made in the ladies’ waists in 1794, 
which, from reaching very low, were now carried up to the arm- 
pits. The popular ballad on the “Banks of Banna,” was 
parodied with 

Shepherds, I have lost mv waist, 
Have you seen my body ? 
And in another poem we read : 


This humorous dress, that’s now called the mode, 
Surpusses all fashions that e’er were in voyue, 
There’s not a young miss in the country all round, 
But must be stuff'd up in a short-body’d gown. 


As to the head-dress, a letter in a Norfolk journal refers 
to ladies as “having cast great quantities of ribbon, lace, and 
cambric, and in some measure reduced that part of the human 
figuretothe beautiful globular form which is natural to it.” The 
extreme of artificial simplicity had now been reached. The 
first sign of change was in the wearing of a lofty head-dress 
at the commencement of the reizn of George I. As to the 
dress, the two styles in most favour were that in which the 
bodice fitted close, with large sleeves, and that in which the 
bodice was full, even to hiding the natural form; that in 
which the round gown was set off by decp falls, and that in 
which, assuming an oval form, an apron, with numerous 
flounces, was worn in front, basques with ample folds 
depending on each side. New materials were being constantly 
introduced through increasing intercourse with France. The 
eminent painters in the reign of George III., among whom 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds, have received the credit of changing 
the fashion, by representing in their female portraits the hair 
as long and flowing, a happy return to nature, all in favour 
of true beauty and feminine grace. We append a 
curious poem, which reads like a plaint at the extravagance 
of the lady of the bard, whilst enumerating the articles of her 
toilette. 

One black gown of rich silk, which odd is, 
Without one coloured embroided boddice ; 
Three manteaux, nor can madame less 
Provision have for due undress. 

Nor demy sultane spanolet, 

Nor fringe to sweep the matt forge'; 

Or under bodice, three neat pair, 
Embroidered, and of shoes as fair ; 
Short under petticoat, pure, fine, 

Some of Japan stuff, some of Chine, 
With knee-high galoon bottomed; 
Another quilted white and red, 

With a broad Flanders lace below; 

Four pair of bas de soy, shot through 
With silver; diamond buckles too, 

For garters, and as rich for shoe. 

Twice twelve dav smocks of Holland fine, 
With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn; 
Twelve more for night, all Flanders lac’d, 
Or else she thinks herself diszrac’d. 

The same her nightgown must adorn, 
With two point waistcoats tor the morn; 
Of pocket mouchoirs she'll obtain 

A dozen laced, a dozen plain; 

In pin up ruffles now she flounts, 

About her sleeves are engageunts. 


Now that the subject of technical education on a large scale 
is obtaining such warm, earnest, and zealous support, and 
that its necessity has been demonstrated, if we are to occupy 
our proper national vantage ground, we wish to point out a 


danger which needs to be guarded against at the outset—~— 
bamely, the making too much of what may be termed the mere 
mechanism of design, or formal imitation, and too little of 
natural principles. Instead of merely copying others, arrange- 
ments on natural and mathematical principles must be 
mastered, the artisans being shown how these can be applied 
in many different ways, and each artisan being then set to find his 
own forms and arrangements in the boundless field of invention 
before him. The prominent consideration of natural principles, 
as thus associated with practical art, would secure technical 
education in its truest sense. Applied art affords abundant 
scope for all workers. Just as it is in the commercial or trade 
competition of two great rival manufactories, each with 
individuals selected and well-trained to perform their allotted 
part, so with the united workshops of a country such as 
Great Britain in its competition with foreign nations, 
who are stealing a march upon us by training their school- 
boys and fature workmen in the knowledge of first principles. 


Ir may be doubted whether the present Government is 
responsible for the promise made by its predecessors to 
establish in Ireland an Institute of Science and Art; but by 
doing so it would confer a most substantial good, and we 
would urge in its favour that nothing can be more injurious 
to Irish textile manufactures than the want of such an 
Institute. The Irish designer, admitted to be brilliant and 
fertile in his imagination, finds his genius cramped by being 
unable to resort to such collections of artistic models as are 
freely at the disposal of British and Continental artists. 


Tue establishment of an annual exhibition of works of 
industry in this country is a natural sequence of the great 
international exhibitions that have been held. The question 
that arises in the minds of those engaged in the production of 
articles or their distribution is as to how far it will benefit 
trade—a question difficult to answer, owing to the operation of 
independent influences. It is from the vast range of com- 
parison that such an exhibition affords, and from the incitement 
of newly awakened ideas and suggestions tending to improve- 
ment, that we look for the best results. In the general 
character of garment fabrics we anticipate a marked advance 
over the display in the Exhibition of 1862 and even on the 
last Paris Exhibition, especially as regards ornamentation. 


THERE is no commercial treaty of commerce which has oc- 
casioned more extended discussion than that we have with 
France; and the current opinions that exist as to the bearing 
of the terms of this instrument on our national trade and in- 
dustry ara d found full expression in the debate which 
sprung up in the House of Commons on the 3rd ult., on the 
motion of Mr. Birley, the minority member for Manchester, 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into its operation, Mr. 
Birley in his speech tt haa that the treaty was reci- 
procal in a practical sense. r. Stavely Hill, one of the 
members for Coventry, whose amendment was in favour of an 
examination into all commercial treaties, complained with some 
force of the difficulty of securing the sale and entry of our 
goods into foreign ports under present hostile tariffs ; but as 
respects foreign legislation we have no power to influence it 
otherwise than adversely by any system approaching to reta- 
liation, or the imposing of new restrictions on the entry of 
goods, which itself would be a revocation of the policy to 
which the country is pledged, and which was reaffirmed by the 
heavy majority which rejected the motion. Sir T. Basley, a 
summary of whose remarks will be found elsewhere in our 
columns, stated very clearly the grounds of that policy, 
arguing that to contract imports was to lessen our ex- 
ports. The remarks of Mr. Brocklehurst, of Macclesfield, 
as representing a constituency engaged in the silk trade, were 
well worthy of attention. Often from those engaged in silk 
manufacture the bitterest complaints have come. He stated 
a fact that will surprise not a few, that the number of persons 
employed in that trade were equal to one-half of those em- 
ployed in the woollen and worsted manufacture ; but what we 
would especially refer to is his statement that our sales were 
restricted from the deficiency of the technical knowledge of 
workmen. In other words, they fail to match the ingenuity 
of French workmen in respect to novelties. This is evidently 
a matter which concerns manufacturers themselves. Our be- 
lief is, that by proper means of encouragement they may do 


much to stimulate that ingenuity, the absence of which is 
complained of, without altogether depending on the technical 
education recommended by Mr. Brocklehurst, and compulsory 
education, for the fruits of which we must wait a generation. 
Meanwhile we ask, do our manufacturers take sufficient care 
to let their artisans know their requirements? and is the pe- 
cuniary reward, in the event of a great success, inducement 
sufficient for the encouragement of ingenuity? Ingenuity, 
which involves the gift of invention, is not a thing to be 
ordered at will. The French workman, as is well known, is 

laced on a more social footing than the English workman; 
Bistinctions are not considered merged or authority foregone 
when employers move among their men and converse with 
them on matters of art; and there is a proportionate degree of 
social freedom from which art does not fail to benefit. The 
non-appointment of the Select Committee moved by Mr. Birley 
is the less to be regretted that the facts of the treaty are all 
before us, and that its bearings have been fully and impar- 
tially, in all that relates to textile fabrics, discussed in these 
columns. 


Iw the interests of our great linen manufacture alone, an 
irresistible argument is provided for the prompt and thorough 
settlement of the land question of Ireland. Two staple 
manufactures suffer just now from the scarcity of the raw 
material; but there is this difference—cotton cannot be grown 
at home, the supply of flax, on the contrary, lies in our own 
hands. The Government returns for 1869 show an increased 
acreage for flax in Ireland, the total now being 229,178 acres; 
but the yield of flax per acre has been gradually reduced since 
1850 to half the amount of the produce at that time. The 
laudable exertions of the Belfast Association to promote 
improved cultivation, will, it is to be anticipated, be yet more 
successful when security of tenure is increased, with an 
accompanying enlargement of acreage; for the increase of 
area should be at least 160,000 acres, instead of the increase of 
22,732 acres of last year, as 20,000 tons would thus be supplied. 
Outside Ulster the acreage set apart for flax is very moderate. 
Whilst Ulster cultivated last year 211,004 acres, Connaught 
had only 9,080 acres, Leinster 5,258 acres, and Munster 3,796. 
Hitherto the farmers of the south and west, holding their 
Jand on an annual tenancy, determinable by a six months’ 
notice to quit, have been disinclined to extensively enter on the 
cultivation of a crop involving a nine years’ rotation. With 
suitable soil and climate, in connection with the existing means 
for promoting its extension and improved cultivation, there is 
no doubt that enough flax would be produced for manufacturers’ 
requirements, the farmers outside Ulster being made secure in 
their tenure, and thus in a position to put all their labour and 
capital into the land. 


Iw returns obtained from India we have evidence before us 
of the unequal extent which the rise in the price of cotton 
has affected the native, as compared with the European stuffs 
of that country, and as to the effect to which the consumption of 
native as compared with European cotton goods has been 
influenced. verywhere, but especially in the Western 
districts, the consumption of English goods has diminished 
in greater proportion than native goods. At the same time 
the native goods have advanced in price in a higher ratio than 
the European—tbe increase in the former being cent. per 
cent., and in some cases 200 per cent., while the fatter have 
risen only from 50 to 100 per cent. One chief reason for this 
difference is, no doubt, that the native fabrics are heavier, and 
contain more cotton; the cost in production remaining the 
same, the rise in the price is of course greater in the heavier 
than in the lighter material. What is strange is, that while 
they have increased in price so much more than English 
goods, they should still maintain themselves in the market 
better than English goods can do. As we have lost the 
largest proportion in sales, it follows that native goods must, 
to some extent, in a certain sense, have taken the place of the 
English ; yet this has not been in consequence of increased, 
but in spite of very considerably reduced production. The 
reasons assigned are various. It is alleged in well-informed 
quarters that, notwithstanding the relatively greater increase 
of its price, the cost of the coarse native article is still con- 
siderably less than that of any English stuffs that would 
answer the same object, and that the native articles are, on 
the whole, more durable, thicker, warmer, and better suited to 
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the wants of the people in these provinces, and that Lanca- 
shire must produce a coarser, thicker, and cheaper article 
than it does at present before it can compete in this depart- 
ment of manufacture with the native weaver. We merely 
here refer to facts and opinions, as we are reviewing the subject 
of Indian fabrics in relation to British manufactures more 
extensively elsewhere. 


No sooner does the prospect of a revival of the cotton manu- 
facture present itself, than the spinners in the leading cotton 
districts make a demand for an advance of 5 per cent., which, 
not being conceded, the various unions proceed to make for- 
midable arrangements for a lengthened strike, seeking elements 
of strength by combination with the weavers, extending to 
them the most favourable of terms. In former cotton strikes, 
the weavers have been the first to surrender; now the two are 
to make common cause. The financial arrangements are 
being put on a basis calculated to afford, for a length of time, 
the means of effectual resistance. The impression is enter> 
tained that the deduction made at a period of great depres- 
sion will be made good by manufacturers; but, for the present, 
it is notorious that their profits are exceedingly small. Indeed 
any important advance, in the existing state of competition, 
would jeopardise their sales. Higher wz ges for labour means 
higher prices for the manufactured article, and proportionate 
restriction of consumption, with larger encouragement to 
foreign manufactures. 


SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


THat the chapeau complet is steadily gaining ground in first- 
class houses, and that this decided innovation on the established 
diadem shape is taking the lead here, as well as on the Con- 
tinent, is proved by a glance into the large warehouses devoted 
to millinery at the well-known firm of Messrs. HuaH JoNnEs and 
Co., of Wood-street. Here the summer display consists of every 
variety of tulle, gauze, and lace chapeau, and here the new shape 
very decidedly leads. The chapcau complet offers great oppor- 
tunity for artistic taste and skilled hand, upon which the whole 
effect of the bonnet depends, and which is discernible in every 
design shown here. It is not possible to give any idea of the 
“infinite variety” of the bonnets or hats waiting for the 
export markets, but a faint notion of the style and modes 
may be gathered from the following short description of a 
few striking chapeaux. 

A bonnet of ptille de riz and tulle de Chine arranged in ex- 
quisite folds; at one side a Thea rose and graceful spray of 
acacia blossom, with blonde and tulle brides, complete this 
elegant bonnet. 

Another, also complet, has wide-fringed faille strings in 
front and dew-dropped lily @ cété roses aud their fruit grace- 
fully placed among coques of tulle; bands of “seaweed” 


_ grass are passed among the flowers as if holding them in place. 


A demi-complet chapeau of white crépe de chine is ornamented 
with lilacs and coques of black and white lace, with a brvoch of 
facetted jet in the centre. 

Again, a chapeau complet of paille de riz has the curtain of 
tulle forming brides in front; the centre of the bonnet is low 
and filled with laurestinas, leaves and blossoms, the sides 
rising above pretty coques of white ribbon and lace. 

As will be gathered from these remarks, all light materials, 
tulle, lisse, gaze de Chine, Froufron, black lace, and point de 
Bruges, are employed in the arrangements of these lovely 
bonnets. The hats are equally striking. The Louis XV., the 
modern “ Lothair” hat, the Bridesmaid, the Clorisande, are 
as elegant as effective. A hat of English straw is trimmed 
with brown velvet and point de Bruges. This elegant lace is 

laced upon the edge of the voilette, and falls upon the shoul- 
er. <A sprig of Thea roses adorns the centre of the hat. 

A remarkable hat is composed of tuyantés of black lace, 
each row divided by a narrow roulean of faille silk. A rich 
fall of lace is fastened in front by a spray of roses, the same 
favourite flower being the only ornament, save lace, of this 
tasteful hat. 

The “ Lothair ” hat is a tricorne hat of lace and faille de riz 
with point de Bruges and a rich ostrich feather of the new 
eau de Nil colour. It is exceedingly elegant and distingué. 

Among the novelties of Messrs. HucH Jones and Co. 
(one, indeed, which originated in their house), is the Brides- 
maid hat, which takes the place of the wreath and veil usually 
worn at weddings by the handmaidens of the bride. This 
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elegant hat is round in front, and tricorne at the side and 
back. Along gauze veil, trimmed with point de Bruges is 
arranged at the back. Coques of lace and ribbed satin, with 
a sprig of flowers, form the hat proper. 

Special attention is paid to foreign markets both in the 
Millinery and Mantle departments. It is needless to run over 
the ordinary and medium class of mantles, where the distin- 
guishing features are excellence of material and work, and 
well-designed shapes and trimmingz. These are of every kind 
and new shape—in silk, in silk and velvet, and in silk grena- 
dine. But the special attraction of this department lies in 
the novelties, which are well worthy of notice, not only as re- 
gards style and shape, for here we expect that, but for the 
new and beautiful efilé trimmings. 

A demi-fitting mantle, with long, handsome pointed sleeves, 
is trimmed with rich double ruches efilé. Those ruches en- 
tirely outline the mantle, and are arranged most gracefully en 

anier. 
s Another, pointed back and front, demi-ajustée, and with long 
pointed sleeves, is trimmed with a handsome passementerie 
trimming, forming a fern pattern. This mantle is the 
“Martha.” Another is richly trimmed with deep Maltese 
lace, which is raisod in artistic folds by fringed passementerie 
ornaments. This elegant mantle is like the other, demi-ajustée. 

Space will not permit of our even glancing at the other 
departments of this noted bouse—the underclothirg, the 
costume, the fur, corset, umbrella and parasol, the ribbon and 
lace, the train, skirt, and collar, and fluwer, and feather de- 
partments. 

We hope at some fature time to point out the specialities 
of each of these. 


HAND-SEWING AND MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Tue sewing machine, contrary to the expectations of many, 
has not diminished the demand for hand-sowing needles, but 
has created a fresh branch of industry in needle manufacture, 
that of sewing-machine needles. It is only a firm, long esta- 
blished and thorough masters of the manufacture, like Messrs. 
Kigsy, Beagp and Co., of London, Birmingham, and Redditch, 
who van turn out sewing-machine ne2dles of every kind used 
in sewing-machines in the perfect style required by these 
rather exigeant iron seamstresses. The curved needles, 
par exemple, of the Wheeler and Wilson, requirea minute 
attention, an extraordinary care, to attain the exact curve 
required. This perfection of manufacture is fully evinced by 
every specimen submitted to us, and now that the whirr of the 
sewing-machine is a necessity in every house of any impor- 
tance, equally is ita necessity that the workers should be pro- 

' vided with well and accurately made necdles, that ordera may 
be executed without loss of time. 

The hand-sewing needles of Messrs. KirBy, BEARD and (Co. 
are too well and too universally known to need any mention at 
our hands. Years before sewing-machines were in use, Kirby's 
Ne Plus Ultra Needles were, and ne plus ultra these excellent 
needles remain. Of finely tempered steel, and admirably finished, 
the needles of the present day amply justify the fame with 
which they are regarded. . 


SHOP-FITTINGS. 


Nor only in Paris, but in England and in America, a far 
greater display is made in magusins, shops and stores, than 
was considered necessary or desirable some years ago. 

To meet this demand, shop-fittings have been considerably 
improved, and stands for the convenient display of drapery 
and millinery have increased in number as well as in variety 
of shapes. 

The show-rooms of Mr. JosEPH WIXLEY, of Long-lane and 
40 Cheapside, are replete with every new cuntrivance for dis- 
playing goods, and with improved shop-fittings. Among the 
novelties we remark are the mantle-stands, the shawl-stands, 
the stands for silks and satins, and for dresses. 

The mantle-stands are various. One class, of mahogany or 
cherry wood, will hold forty mantles. This excellent stand is 
also made with brass rails, and brass sliding-hook. 

Auother class holds eight mantles, and is well suited for 
central display. The figure-stands for mantles are so arranged 
so ag to Seeley the new modes, as are those intended for 
shawls. The silk-stands are constructed with metallic bottom 
and moveable brass topfor holding the folds—a most convenient 
arrangement, where a window has to be expeditiously dressed. 


All the stands for drapery are equally convenient, the mantle 
board and satin-stand being particularly useful. 

Stands for showing coats, vests, stays, skirts, umbrellas, 
flowers, and all general shop and window fittings, as brackets, 
piles, column clamps, shoo brackets, glass brackets, mantle 
brackets ; in short, every kind of fitting, besides fixture boxes 
of all kinds, and figures for displaying boys’ suits—as chil- 
drens’ clothing and corsets. A glance at Mr. WIXLey’s large 
and well-arranged stock will show how much may be done 
even in small premises to display goods with advantage. 


TRIMMINGS. 


THE extraordinary quantity and varicty of Trimmings used 
upon modern dress is not likely to diminish until ‘ costumes ” 
become a thing of the past. The costume, whether black or 
coloured, demands and requires not only ruches and gimps, 

assementerie and headings, but ornaments—agrémens, as our 

rench neighbours term the adornment complete in itself, 
now so much in vogue upon all toilettes with any pretence at 
fashion or richness. ‘To name the well-known house of RICHARD 
Evans and Co., of Watling-street, appears all but superfluous, 
so accustomed are lurge mercers aud mantle houses to con- 
nect this name with the best and newest trimmings of every 
kind. Still lesser stara in the drapery world, and our foreign 
and colonial subscribers, will gladly read of the novelties manu- 
factured and imported by this noted firm, which is always 
foremost in following the capricious footsteps of Parisian 
fashion. 

Four large houses are devoted to the display of a large 
and well-arranged stuck, which is kept in perfect order, and 
for selection is most convenient. 

The black and coloured dress and mantle fringes are headed 
with passementerie and various headings, and are either crépé 
or crimped, and plain. Fancy crimped tassels and agré- 
mens are also in endless varicty. Another heading for fringes 
is a satin rouleau or band; and another fringe is called the 
efilé from its appearance of being ravelled out from rich 
poult de soie. Beaded gimp headings are placed above plain 
fringes with great effect, and the fringed braids and scintil- 
lating fringes are among the newest kinds. 

Satin trimmings of every kind and class of exquisite design 
and finish are made in all colours, shades of colour, and in 
black. Lace fringes form another trimming department, 
where all lace suitable for mantle houses is edged with short 
or long. plain or ravelled, fringes. 

The black and coloured buttons in passementerie and gimp, 
the netted buttons and crape ornaments, the handsome fringed 
agrémens now used to raise the artistic folds of all stylish 
mantles and dresses, the jet and fancy ornaments, form seve- 
ral departments. The colourcd St. Etienne trimmings, the 
satin and rep St. Etienne, occupy warehouses exclusively de- 
voted to these deservedly favourite trimmings. For braids, 
Messrs. RrcHarD EVANS offer some very cheap lines of Llama, 
mohair, fancy mohair, and cotton braids, these last being both 
white and coloured, as well as an immense selection of Her- 
cules and Breton and Adelaide fringed coiton braids. 

Of fancy goods, ties for neck and hair, and fancy bows, 
waistbelts, jet, pearl. gilt and steel slides, buttons, clasps, and 
ornaments, Messrs. RICHARD Evans have an infinite variety, of 
every kind and quality ; and, as we before stated, every novelty 
that is produced in Paris is imported or repeated by this 
noted house. 


UNDER.-CLOTHING. 


IN our last impression we gavea slight sketch of the noted lace 
warehouse of Messrs. 8. NorrHcorTeE and Co., of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and in so doing purposely omitted mention 
of the Under-clothing Department, which, from the extent 
of working, the prodigious size of stock, and the a parently 
limitless number of designs, is not to be disposed of in a few 
lines, or with a brief notice. 

It is impossible, even with plenty of time and space before 
us, to convey an accurate idea of the care bestowed upon, or 
zeal evinced in, the management of this extensive branch of 
Messrs. NORTHCOTE and Uo.’s trade. One example will suffice 
as proof, if any be needed, of our statement. e were shown 
over three hundred designs for ladies’ fancy chemises alone. 
Of each design an ample stock is kept. This liberal su ibe 
patterns naturally includes every novelty in trimming, ¥, en- 
ciennes, and guipures headings, as is to be expected in a season 
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distinguished by a rea] lace furore. Of the same articles in 
plain goods, and in girls’ and childrens’ sizes, we should be 
afraid to quote numbers. 

The haute nouveauté of the season is the introduction of 
rich guipure into all articles of under-clothing. Rich jupons 
are adorned with this beautiful laco embroidery. The effect 
of this introduction of guipure upon train skirts is exceedingly 
artistic. Valenciennes lace is also much employed upon dress 
skirts, both short and train, and is used in conjunction with 
fine tucking and flounces. Next to every variety of skirt— 
plain, tucked, embroidered, laced, woven pleating, embroidered 
and flounced, embroidered and tucked—come an endless variety 
of morning wrappers and dressing-gowns. These are madein 
every new Paris design, and of every kind of suitable material. 
Great attention is also paid to the variety of designs in these 
wrappers. In selecting a novelty, the purchaser is sure that 
it will not grace other windows, and that it will not be repeated 
for the use of other houses. This attention to one of the vital 
points of business is a great advantage to Messrs. NORTHCOTE’S 
customers, and one which is much appreciated by them—by 
none more so than by those who have suffered the mortification 
of seeing their own “ leading article” in a dozen other houses. 

The wrappers of this moment are of clear, spot, crossbar, or 
checked muslin, all amply adorned with lace, with embroidery, 
and with ribbon in all the newest styles. The upper skirt or 
panier is attached to the waistband, and the wrapper, although 
made in the last mode, is as easily arranged as when these 
useful morning toilets were less ornamented. 

The ribbons used for these elegant toilets are of all the 
newest colours—rose d’Egypte, eau de Nil, eau, de Suez, 
vigogne-brun, &e. 

Cambric, piqué, lawn, and brilliants are also employed for 
graceful toilettes des matin. As of the wrappers above-mon- 
tioned, so of these pretty morning costumes, there are not two 
alike, and a variety, as continual as “charming,” distinguishes 
this important part of modern dress. 

The summer flannel and cashmere morning wrappers are 
made in charming modes, and should be in every outfitter’s 
hands. Dressing jackets fill an entire department. They are 
of every kind, from the simple muslin jacket, suitable for 
young girls, to the rich quilled satin jacket of the grande 

me. ‘ 


The night-dresses, as may be supposed from what we have 
said, are as delicately worked, as richly embroidered, as the 
rest of the beautiful stock. Here artistic design and rich 
material vie in producing the articles deluxe which call forth 
from time to time pbilippics against the luxury of the age ; 
but the same care and taste which direct the production of 
these does not neglect the humbler though equally useful gar- 
mepts of plain untrimmed but excellent longcloth, or the 
trade of slightly trimmed medium underclothing ; while in the 
layette and childrens’ department, exquisite needlework is 
conspicuous upon the plainest articles. 

Every new improvement in baby-linen may be here seen; 
every pretty style and new mode. This department com- 

rises every article for infants’ and childrens’ use, from the 

rst shirt to the knickbocker suits for boys, including an im- 
mense variety of infants’ cloaks and pelisses, of robes, and of 
short dresses. In each article of underclothing or of chil- 
dren’s dress one cannot fail to observe three points—beauty of 
design, excellence of ‘needlework, both hand and machinery, 
and quality of materials. 


MILLINERY. 


CoIFFURES are now produced in so great variety that it would 
not seem difficult to select those suitable to all customers. 
Yet it is no easy matter, as many West-end milliners aver to 
choose at an hour’s notice elegant and becoming caps for elderly 
ladies. The rules of French fashion have not been strictly 
followed by English houses, or this deficiency would not be 
now felt, for the Parisian modistes, with due respect to age 
leony usually pemoniee costly laces), amply provide coif- 

‘ures pour les dames agées. e observe with pleasure an ex- 
ception to our statement in the house of Messrs. GREAVES 
and Co., of Cheapside. Here may be seen caps and coiffures for 
ladies of advanced age, as well as for younger matrons; deli- 
cate blonde, mingled with rich lace and velvet, relieved by a 
single but handsome flower, form the usual style of coiffure. 
The shapes vary, from the diadéme, so well suited to an aris- 
tocratic , to the Corday coiffure, which is nearly universally 
becoming. Lace sets, veils for hat and bonnet, in lace and in 


gauze, as well as hats, bonnets, and flowers, are also made up 
in great quantity by Messrs. GREAVES and Co. The bonnets are 
of all the new shapes, including some chapeau complet ; but 
some are atill in the diadéme form. 

Simple bonnets and hats for young girls are a specialty of 
this house, and the bonnets for mourning are also remarkable. 
for good taste. Widows’ caps, and lisse caps for demi- 
deuiJ, are also to.be seen in great variety in this department. 


BUTTONS AND SLIDES. 


THE increasing use of slides in millinery and dressmaking has 
caused a great variety of new designs, and has also induced a 
superior gilding to be used in the finish of ornaments which 
are so prominently introduced in dress, and upon bonnets and 
hats. ‘The buttons and slides of Messrs. Pigott and Co., of 
St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, illustrate this improvement in 
manufacture very remarkably, and are distinguished by the 
beauty of design, fine gilding, and general excellence of finish. 


GARDEN LAWNS. 


THE outdoor attractions of this season have had, perhaps, some 
influence in the nomenclature of the charming costumes which 
are sold by Messrs. JaMES LEWIS and Co., of St. Paul’s Church- 

ard, under the title of Garden Lawns. This house has long 

een noted for piece goods, and has recently added the fancy 
costume and dress department, and was among the first houses 
who introduced the “ Scarborough Suit,” which is now selling 
rapidly, and which is composed of lawn, and white or black 
trimmings. This stylish costume is mado with asuccessionof rows 
of finely fluted flounces; the same sort of trimming is continued 
round the upper skirt, or panier, and the bodice itself. The 
Garden Lawns are even more successful than the “Scarborough 
Suit,” and form admirabledresses for morning, seaside, coun- 
try, or garden wear. The colour is a delicate buff, and the 
costumes are variously made, and trimmed with white, black, 
blue, violet, brown, both the dark shades and the vigogne-brun 
so fashionable in Paris. These costumes are made with semi- 
fitting bodices, and basqued waistband with panier, and two, 
three, four, or five flounces edged with white embroidery, or 
bound and headed with the above-mentioned colours. Every 
Parisian novelty is copied in these lawns, as well as in the 
white satinnes cloth of Messrs. Lewis, which are exceedingly 
handsome: they are chiefly trimmed with black, and black 
and white, and are made and trimmed in the newest modes. 
Among the costumes here seen may be noted, jenappe cloth 
costumes of all colours, metallic finished fabrics, mobairs, 
alpaca, and other excellently wearing materials. The jenappe 
cloths are particularly commendable, the costumes in this‘fabric 
being fully trimmed skirts and material for the jacket or bodice. 
The low prices at which Messrs. JamEs LEwis and Co. produce 
these anid the Garden Lawns, appear extraordinary after noting 
the tasteful style, excellent quality, and good workmanship of 
the costumes. In best goods the Sultana and Sylphide cloths 
may be mentioned, in all self-colours; these are trimmed with 
the same material of a fancy or check pattern. Both the 
Sultana and Sylphide cloths wash admirably, and preserve their 
beautiful glossy appearance. 

Among piece goods are the fancy gauze and grenadine 
fabrics, embroidered gauze, and Mikado poplins, fine alpacas, 
fancy cloths—in a word, almost every dress fabric likely to be 
required for every style and class of customer. 


NEEDLES. 


THE Egg-eyed Needles of Mr. ABEL Moratt, of Gresham- 
street, London, and High-strect, Manchester, are a boon to all 
who, from bad or failing sight, or nervous trembling of thehand, 
are unable easily to thread the eye of an ordinary-sized needle. 
The peculiar excellence of these needles consists in the ovate 
or “egg” shaped eyes, which present a large space for the 
entry of the thread without increasing the size of the needle, 
and thereby causing a drag at the eye. Mr. MoRRALL sends out 
these pa needles in very pretty cases of ormolu gilding, 
in the form of a pocket-book which, on being unclasped, opens 
out into a series of cases, each holding a packet of needles so 
arranged that any needle can be removed from either of the 
packets without disarranging any others. This pretty and 
useful case is enclosed in an ornamental box, and is very 
saleable. 

Mr. ABEL MorRa.t has for many years held a high position as 
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a manufacturer of needles, and was one of the first who 
attempted any innovation upon the ordinary needle of com- 
merce. His improvements have induced many imitators, and 
it would be doing less than justice to our readers, and to Mr. 
MoRrRALL, did we not warn drapers and milliners against these 
‘‘tricks of trade.” But happily these frauds upon iuventors 
and manufacturers do not long pass unpunished, anda slight 
attention to the trade-mark of large makers would secure 
drapers from the mortifying reflection that they have pur- 
chased ard are selling an imitation only of the real “ Simon 
ure, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Parasots.—Anciently in Asia, as now to some extent in 
China, the use of the parasol, carried by an attendant, is an 
indication of high rank. In Assyria it consisted of a long 
piece of linen or silk falling from one side likea curtain. The 

arasol seems to have passed into Asia and Greece, as a 

uxury. The daughters of the aliens at Athens, were required 
to bear skiadeion, or day shades, over the heads of the maidens 
of the city, at the great festival of the Panathanwa. The 
general use of the parasol in France and England was adopted 
from China, about the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
has since been subject of many ingenious improvements. 


LINEN IN IRELAND IN ForMER T1IMES.—“Foreign writers,” 
says the author of Cambrensis Eversus, writing in 1660, ‘attest 
the great abundance of linen in Ireland. ‘ Ireland,’—they 
say, ‘ abounds in flax, which the natives spin into thread, and 
export in enormous quantities to foreign nations. In former 
ages they manufactured very extensively linen cloths, the 
greater part of which was absorbed by the home consumption, 
as the natives allowed thirty or more yards for a single cloak, 
which was wound or tied up in flowing folds. The sleeves also 
were very spacious, extending down to the knees. But these 
had gone nearly out of fashion, in 1566.’ Need I mention the 
common linen covering which the women wear in several 
wreaths on their heads, or the hoods used by others? for a 
woman was never seen without the veil or a hood on her head, 
except the unmarried, whose long tresses were tastefully bound 
up in knots, or wreathed around the head, and interwoven with 
some bright-coloured ribbon.” 


WOOL REPORT. 


VICTORIA. 


Metbourne, February 28th, 1870--C onsidering the lateness of the 
season a more than average quantity has reached town during the 
month, nearly 3.000 bales having been sold at the sales. The clip still 
continues to arrive in smal] quantities, and probably three or four small 
sales will be held before the whole is disposed of. 

Prices have been well supported at the rates quoted in last summary, 
and the buyers have operated with spirit, the various lots brought 
forward commanding fully the usual competition. As a rule the 

reels offered have not been in good order, a considerable proportion 

ing, as is generally the case with late shorn clips, in inferior to 
ordinary condition, and occasionally somewhat seedy and burry. 
Greasy has ranged from 5d. to 83d.; fleece, 10d. to 164d., and scoured 
from 11d. to 184d, per pound, the latter figure being obtained for a 
good parcel. 

As the season may now be considered nearly closed, we are enabled 
to more closely estimate the probable deficiency as compared with last 
year, and we find it is not likely to be so great as we anticipated last 
month, and certainly far below the estimates that have been formed 
at different times during the last few menths. In comparing shipments 
With last season, we find the decrease to date is 16,114 bales, and we 
believe 15,000 bales will about represent the actual deficiency. In 
Victoria the decrease has been very great on many stations, but the 
hag from the Riverina runs has been fully an average one, and this 

as to a certain extent compensated for the deficiency. During the 
month nine ships have cleared for Eugland with 29,519 bales on board, 
making, with previous shipments from October Ist, 1869, 175,973 
bales in all. There is a decrease in shipments as compared with the 
corresponding period of previous season—16,114 bales. 

The most distressing fire ever known in Sydney occurred on the 9th 
of February, at Flood’s Blockwall Wool Stores, situated on the east 
side of the Circular Quay. The premises destroyed contained about 
2,000 bales of wool, and 340 bales of New Zealand flax. The total 
loss is estimated at nearly £50,000. Complications of a very serious 
nature are likely to arise in the adjustment of claims, and several 
legal difficulties present themselves, which will, no doubt, take several 
months for settlement. 


CHINA SILK MARKET. 


Snanonat.—The inquiry for Silk had continued on a fair scale, and 
some 300 to 400 bales had been settled ; the demand chiefly run on 
Haining silks No, 2 and under, Tls. 500 to 505 being quoted for No. 
2 Fatmow; other silks, such as Re-reels, Szechuens, &c., had also 
found buyers, but transactions in Tsatlees had beeu restricted owing to 
the hoort stock, there being no “ chops” left on offer, Some 100 to 
150 bales had again been bartered for Woollens. Unsold stock 
reported 3/400 bales, and it was not expected that more than 7/£00 
bales would reach before the new season. 


LONDON SILK MARKET. 


The market has improved during the past fortnight, and a fairly 
active business has been doing; the principal demand is for Tsatless, 
and these Silks have recovercd much of the fall in price experienced 
last April; the lower grades may now be quoted as high as at any 
period since November, with “ Red Peacocks” at 27s. 6d., and best 
chop 3rds at 32s. ‘Taysaams, owing to the comparatively large arri- 
vals, have not been in such demand, and prices are lower, except for 
best No, 1“ Kahings,” which are very scarce, and worth 26s. 6d. to 27s, 
There is now a rather large supply of common and medium “ Chin- 
cums” and “ Kahings,” which buyers do not seem anxious to take 
even at Is. to 1s. 6d. reduction from highest point ; Hainins ere 
still quite neglected. Canton Silk: There is a demand for medium 
Tsatlee reel at 20s. 6d., and for common at 20s.; this shows a fall of 
1s. on these sorts. Of finer descriptions there are none offering ; 
Loongcongs, both fine and medium sorts, are dull of sale. Japan Silk 
has expcrienced a slight activity for the lower and best descriptions 
of Maibash, but medium silks are neglected. Bengals are almost a 
dead letter ; the only real inquiry is for good clean native Silks of full 
size, which are very scarce, Closing quotations ;:—China Silk, No. 3, 
31s. 6d. to 32s.; Ked Peacock, 27s. 6d.; and No, 5, 25s. 6d. to 26s. 
Japan Silk is somewhat neglected, owing to the large stock that we 
are likely to have at the end of the season; gcod Mibash and Sinchu 
have been sold at 33s, 6d., and some common parcels are offered at 
25s, 6d. to27s, In the public sales of China Silks piece good there was 
a very mixed assortment of goods, and little or no business; indeed, the 
sales from the hammer were so few that they are not sufficient to form 
quotatiuns, 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


From February 13th to March 12th, 1870. 


Sydney 
Port and Ade- | Tas- New | rotal. 
Philip. |Queens-| laide. | mania. |Zealand|*°** 
land. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Apparel ove oe 7,327 | 16 333 5,007 | 1,750 12,865 | 43,22 
Blankets eee on 1,836, 81 7 on 1,693 | 3,547 
Cottons—plain os =) 
printed .. a. 8,800| 12842] 3074 74 7,381 | $9,171 
ar coloured eee \ 
Cottons and Woollens ... 2,298] 2,270 854 1,825 | 6,747 
Cotton ant a ae dew ioe 1,175 1,051 | 2226 
Cotton and Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs oe jeu } ae 85 65 150 
Carpets and Rugs ... ose 1,593 77 631 35 1,139 | 4,168 
Oilcloth ove eee aes 291 496 67 140 904 
Canvas eee ove 1,449 2,342 600 190 244 | 4,825 
Cordage and Twine ave 1,424 778 355 290 505 | 3,352 
Upholstery and Furniture 3,677] 2,245] 1,027] 115 2,236 | 9,300 
Flannels ooo ove aes 1,872 558 Sil 44 1,004 | 3,999 
Hosier see 2,527 2737 906 . 1218 | 7,388 
Ha berdashary 11,145} 19031 3,429 374 7 405 |41,384 
Linens ave 2,467 4,929 1,725 viz 1,697 | 10,995 
Muslins ase ne 317 510 21 180 | 1,028 
Millinery 8,253| 4,741 660 45 2,455 | 11,154 
Shawls asi aoe On Sie oe sie Ks wes saa 
Silks and Velvets ... eee 267 161 aaa 10 519 957 
Silks, Cottons, & Woollens vee i. vee ies sie ee 
Ribbons nee eee one 48 142 19 
Sewing Thread eta oes aa ase eee. fee 40 40 
Covers and Counterpanes 42 880 20 asa 412 84 
Woollens and Worsteds ... 21332] 6,878 | 3 ,903 =e 8,495 | 40,608 
Umbrellas abe aes 192 35 18). ese 236 475 
Hats and Caps . 4,096 | 5,140 1029 65 3,117 | 12447 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 


From January 28th, 1870, to February 26th, 1870. 


Apparel ae ea on 4.750 
Bags and Sacks ee ee ee ee | | 
Canvas Fea ne aes ies ae oon 1,983 
Carpets and Rugs... one as: oes ose 430 
Caps and Hats os oe aoe ose an 3451 
Cordage and Twine ese ooo oe eco 1,831 
Cotton sie ove ase - oe * 190 
Ty sis ase ase eee ae «+. 234,677 
Fa Te oes eee oe one ose . ae 
Floor'Cloth sso. aes ats, ees twas ws 162 
Matting ene isa eos seo ese eve 233 
Sewing Machines ooo ove oe eee ee §=s-:1, 286 
Woollens sie oe esos we = wees, 219 
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| ae modistes and couturiéresagree that the prettiest costumes 
of the season, either of silk or fancy material, or both 
combined, are made with a jacket bodice, the basques of 
which are elaborately trimmed. No mantle is required. 


Thetrimming often 
simulates an open 
jacket, or rather 
coat, in the Louis 
XV. style. 

Themost fashion- 
able of all trim- 
mings this summer 
is white lace. Old 
point-lace stands 
first on the list,then 
point Duchesse 
then guipure d’art, 
and imitations of 
old point-lace. 
Next to lace, the 
favourite trim- 
mings are bands of 
English —embroi- 
dery, and flutings 
of white gauze or 
muslin — either 
plainly hemmed or 
edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Unbleached lace, 
whether Valenci- 
ennes or other, is 
used totrim dresses 
of the colour of 
unbleached linen 
—écru—which are 
much in vogue this 
summer. Thus, 
not only thedresses 
of unbleached linen 
or foulard, but 
those of a number 
of fancy materials 
of that colour are 
ornamented with 
strips of insertion 
and edgings of the 
dentelle écrue. 

Thus, there is 
making, a costume 


NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 
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white muslin, divided by strips of unbleached lace insertion 
edged with narrow borders to match ; the last (upper) band, 
however, which is deeper than the others, is not pleated, but 
merely gathered round the top. Short loose paletot, with 


wide open sleeves, 
forming a deep 
point at the back. 
The paletot is 
covered with white 
muslin, which how- 
ever, is pleated 
round the edge 
only, and orna- 
mented with un- 
bleached lace in- 
sertion and edging. 
Lappets of similar 
lace are placed upon 
the epaulettes. 
Another pretty 
costume is made 
of mouse-grey 
mousseline de sote, 
The under skirt is 
trimmed with a 
deep flounce put 
on with a heading, 
the upper skirt is 
looped up on both 
sides, Jacket 
bodice, loose and 
slit open at the 
back, tight-fitting 
and open en chdle 
in front, fitted to 
the waist with a 
sash, the long 
rounded lappets of 
which fall at the 
side. The wide 
open sleeves, the 
outline of the 
jacket bodice, and 
the sash, are all 
trimmed _ round 
with Cashmere 
pattern of many 
colours worked in 
Indian embroidery. 
Astraw hat trim- 


of Indian silk of the écr colour, trimmed round the bottom med witha bouquet of various flowers, and a gray silk gauze 


with a deep gathered flounce ; the skirt is covered from the 
waist down to the heading of the flounce with bands of pleated 


scarf completes this elegant country toilet. 
Another tasteful costume for the country or seaside is one 
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of white chaly ; first skirt scalloped out, and bound with black 
velvet, second skirt very short, bridled in front, and rounded 
off at the sides. This second skirt is scalloped out and bound 
with velvet like the first, but it is more over-trimmed with a 
deep flounce of black lace, dentelle des Indes, which is put on 
just under the edge of the scallops. The bodice is a very 
short, loose, and rounded off jacket, trimmed exactly like the 
second skirt ; the sleeves, very wide and rounded off to the 
elbow, have a double trimming of velvet scallops and black 
lace border. The short upper skirt is fastened behind with a 
. large bow of black crépe de Chine with long lappets edged 
with lace. A chemisette and under sleeve of Bruges lace give 
a nice finish to the dress. 

The costume complet is also made of the richest materials, 
and trimmed with the best point-lace, for elegant visiting or 
reception dresses, Few have trains ; when they have, the 
train is independent, and is put on under the second skirt, 
forming a manteau de cour. 

(Later from Paris.) 

Bonnets are no longer exclusively trimmed with flowers of 
the same colour as the ribbon, but with bouquets of varied 
flowers, roses, pansies, clematis, forget-me-nots, all mixed 
with wild grasses or green wheat-ears. 

For the full summer the straw hat, trimmed with straw- 
coloured ribbon, and a bunch of varied flowers, takes the 
place of the black lace bonnet ornamented with roses, to 
wear with all simple toilets. Elegant toilets require the 
bonnet of tulle and blonde to match, of the same colour, fea- 
thers and flowers to match also, or white ; or else again, the 
bonnet of fine white straw, with trimming to match. 
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Voilettes, made with points, are fastened behind by a pin 
with a jewelled head, or a brooch. Some are made of white 
tulle or gauze, but that is not very becoming. As for white 
bonnets, one docs not see them again yet; the bonnet to 
match the dress is much more elegant. 

The Marie Antoinette bonnet, the turncd-up border of 
which is lined with velvet, and the crown trimmed with a 
garland of flowers, is exceedingly becoming to young ladies ; 
as for the bonnet & /a Pamela, the new modification of which 
is also very pretty, it is suitable only for véry young girls. 

The round hats, cones more or less truncated, are some- 
what in the shape of a flower-pot. Some very pretty ones 
have a fringed scarf, of silk or China crape, the same colour 
as the dress, falling behind the ear, and just over the fore- 
head an upright feather, an agrafe, or a rose. Fit for the 
country only are the Macon hat, of black silk, spangled with 
jet, trimmed all round the brim with lace laid on cherry silk, 
which gives a charming tint to the face, and has also the 
advantage of serving as a sunshade. 

The originality of the new bonnets has made the round 
hats become much less extravagant and appear even more 
sedate than the others ; they have a better look on foot in the 
street, and will be extensively worn this summer. Certain 
Watteau hats, however highly appropriate in the country, 
would be in very bad taste for town; but the oval hats, with the 
brim turned up on one side and feathers or flowers on the 
other, are admissible as at once stylish and elegant. The 
decree in favour of summer hats, which have hitherto 
appeared only as barely tolerated interlopers, may therefore 
be approved. 


AT THE PARIS WHOLESALE HOUSES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


HE season of fashionable seaside and other watering 
places has given a new impetus to the fashions, and 
upon visiting the well-known establishment Messrs,’ JouRDAN 
and AuBRY, we were shown a number of elegant costumes and 
mantles. : 

1. A costume of unbleached ¢or/e Latiste trimmed with nar- 
row flutings, and cross-strips of white muslin, edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. The first, round skirt, is trim- 
med with two flutings, each headed with a cross-strip, edged 
on cither side with Valenciennes lace ; a second skirt forms 
two points behind, and is looped up in the middle with a 
muslin bow, edged with the same lace ; the side widths are 
cut in the shape of wings, and are gathered, as well as the 
back ones ; but the front part is plain, and forms a rounded 
apron. The bodice is open in front, en chdle : it has basques 
short in front, longer at the back, and draped under a large 
bow, similar to that which is lower down on the skirt, but 
with shorter cnds. The second skirt and bodice are both 
trimmed all round with a fluting, and cross-strips of muslin, 
edged with lace as above described. The pagoda sleeves are 
ornamented in the same style with fluting and cross-strip, 
and with a bow at the bend of the arm. 

2. Seaside costume of a beautiful soft white material, with 
round skirt trimmed with a deep flounce, scalloped out round 
the bottom, and edged with a woollen fringe, woven from the 
material itself. This fringe has a network heading, which fills 
up all the space between the scallops; it is then finished off 
in separate knotted tassels, This deep flounce has a fluted 
heading piped with apricot-coloured silk. A second skirt 
forms a plain apron, rounded off on either side, and disap- 
pearing under the postillion basque behind ; at the back there 
are two long lappets, looped up in the middle with a bow, the 
ends of which form a drapery, piped with apricot silk. 
Bodice with a pleated basque, square-shaped; and draped 
under a bow at the back, and simulating a waistcoat in front: 


it is open, so as to show a double Louis XV. jabot of potat 
Duchesse. The second skirt and basque are fringed like the 
flounce round the under skirt. The pagoda sleeves have a 
similar fringe, and a large bow at the bend of the arm, piped 
with the apricot piping, which is a nice relief to the plain 
whiteness of the costume. 

3. A most tasteful costume of eau du Nil green fuille silk, and 
crépe de chine; silk skirt just touching the ground, trimmed 
round the bottom with a deep-pleated flounce, above which 
there is a gathered flounce, also of silk, the fluted heading of 
which is fastened on {by a drapery of crépe de chine, gathered 
up at regular distances under bows of green ribbon. Above 
this skirt, a tunic of crépe de chine is open in front, 
falls into pointed and draped lappets at the sides, and 
forms a fully gathered pouf at the back. The draperies 
are fastened up at the back with a large crape bow, with fringed 
lappets. The tunic is scalloped out, and edged with a tassel 
fringe, the network heading of which fills up the spaces be- 
tween the scallops, as in the preceding costume: it is also 
trimmed round with a crape fluting, and cross-strip of silk. 
The bodice is open in front, with a square berthe : it is trim- 
med round with a crape fluting, cross-strip of silk, and 
fringe. There is a border of point Duchesse round the inner 
edge, and a large bow of fringed crépe de chine on the bosom. 
Pagoda sleeves, fastened at the bend of the arm, with one 
pleat, and a bow and ends, The sleeve is fringed round the 
bottom. This most stylish costume may serve as a model for 
all costumes of silk and crape. 

4, Asa mantle for the seaside none can be prettier than 
the rotunde of widely striped white and black chtly we saw 
in the same house. This mantle is open ex chile, both in 
front and at the back, the openings being edged round with a 
fluting, piped with white and black satin. It is fastened in 
front with a double clasp of white and black passementerie, 
finished off with lapels. The front part of the mantle forms 
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scarf lappets, with deep revers, edged with a quilting and 
cross-stripe. The back part is cut like a circular and brought 
forward to form ample sleeves. It is draped and looped up 
with ornaments of white and black passementerie. A waist- 
band, which passes under the back part, is fastened in front 
with a similiar ornament. The whole mantle is edged round 
with a black and white tassel fringe. 

5. A mantle of another style is a short paletot of light 
grey cashmere, it is loose in front and tight-fitting at the back, 
with wide open sleeves. This paletot is entirely covered with 
grey silk braid work, and is edged all round with tassel fringe 
of grey silk. There is a narrow scalloped-out collar, edged 
with grey satin 
round the neck, 
and a cord and 
tassel of grey silk 
gimp to fasten the 
paletot in front. 

This model is 
made in various 
other colours, and 
also = of -__— black 


all summer models 
are now sold off, 
and they are busy 


concocting and 
preparing the 
autumn and winter 
patterns. 


Thus it is that 
at the establish- 
ment of M. M. 
Laur, we have 
already seen cloth 
and velvet mantles. 

1, For the sea- 
side. A paletot 
of white cloth, half- 
fitting behind and 
loose in front— 
trimmed upon all 
the seams and 
down the middle 
of the back with a 
handsome fancy 
braid, about an 
inch and half wide ; 
the middle part 
of this braid is 
wide, with a 
pattern of very 
small red and blue 
stars, the sides are 
deep blue, and ’ 
outside both the edges there is a small border embroidered 


in point russe, with red and blue silk. The outer edge of 


the paletot is piped all round with blue satin. It is 
scalloped all round the neck. The wide sleeves are ornamented 
to correspond, and lined with white silk. ; : 

2. A paletot of dark violet Montagnac taupeline, a new 
kind of cloth, very soft and velvety, which is likely to be 
fashionable this winter. The paletot is loose in front and 
half-fitting at the back. There is a large matelot collar and a 
plastroon, both made of black velvet piped round with violet 
satin, and edged with black silk cord (outside the piping) ; 
the same trimming of black velvet with piping and cord is 
put on either side of the slit in the middle of the back of the 

aletot. 
: 3. A paletot of dark bluecloth,half-fitting at the back, slit open 


in the middle up to the waist, and trimmed with a stripe of 
grosgrain silk, a black satin piping, and a deep fringe of dull 
silk. The paletot is double breasted, and has a turned down 
collar, The trimming simulates an open jacket on the front 
part, is turned off on each side, and finished off with a passe- 
menterie ornament; the trimming also goes round the edge 
of the paletot, and round the wide pagoda sleeves. — 

4. <A loose paletot of dark green cloth. This paletot 
comes up to the throat, but it has velvet revers, and can be 
turned down and opened at pleasure. The paletot is open 
behind up to the waist; it has large square pockets, and 
demi wide, square shaped sleeves, open up tothe elbow. The 

trimming consists 

of across strip of 
black faille silk, 
piped with black 

satin, and of a 

knotted fringe 

round the edge. 

5. A paletot of 
blue diagonale, 
fitted tight to the 
waist in front by a 
band. At the back 
the material is 
folded into a wide 
double pleat called 
a s-* Watteau, but 

- whereas in lighter 
materials the 

Watteaw forms a 

drapery, in stouter 

materials, like dia- 
gonale and cloth, 
it is perfectly flat. 

In the present in- 

stance the MWattecu 

is trimmed on 

either side with o 

wide strip of black 

velvet. There is a 

large square velvet 

collar, with revers 
in front. The pale- 
tot is edged all 

round with a 

double piping of 

dull silk and satin, 

and also with a 

pretty tassel fringe. 

The trimming is 


No 58.—Country anvD Waxxinc Toi1ets. 


completed by large 

* circles of black 
silk passementerie 
placed upon the 
fronts and on the 
bend of the arm 

: of the wide sleeves, 

6. A tight fitting casaque of black velvet—this is indeed 
anticipating winter fashions—trimmed with a most beautiful 
crochet work passementerie border, forming a pattern of leaves 
and flowers, and with a deep border of black silk guipure. 
The trimming comes up in the middle of the back and there 
simulates a large square lappet. It goes round large square 
Louis XV. pockets which take up all the side pieces, and from 
thence continues into Lrete/les, upon the bodice part of the 
casaques which fastens with a double row of buttons,—the 
sleeves are trimmed on the outside and up to the elbow. 

7. Another casaque of black velvet is tight fitting at-the 
back slit open on either side, and forms two double pleats 
behind, the front: part is loose. The sleeves are demi wide, 
the trimming consists of black silk guipure, maroon cross 
strips of alternate black faille and satin, an agrément of cro- 
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chet work passementerie and a knotted silk fringe. The 
guipure forms a ruche, and is put on round the edge of the 
paletot with the rest of the trimming, and also up the mid- 
dle of the back and on the slits at the sides. In the centre 
of the large double pleats behind, there is a large bow of 
guipure and ribbon. 


ferred that it is given up. The present style of dress, the 
double skirts and the pou/s, imperatively demand the support 
of some kind. 

It is at Monsicur de Plument’s large mayasin that we 
have taken notes of the newest models, both in crinolines and 
corsets. 


TL 
aw Yoni . 
iat vi ‘ 


No. 59.—Watkina ToILets. 


These are indeed the fashions of the future, and our whole- 
sale London houses will be glad to get such an insight of the 
coming Paris models, 

We will end with a few words on crinoline, which has 
become rather a mysterious article of late. The crinoline is 
not so visible as it used to be, but from this it must not be in- 


One of the greatest inconveniences of the crinoline is, that 
it is apt to stick out when a lady sits down. To obviate this 
ennui, M. de Plument has invented his Figaro jupon, in which 
there are openings so contrived, that the knees naturally 
come through them as the wearer sits down. 5 

The tournure Duchesse is also very ingenious in its contri- 
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vance—it is put on over the jupon, and expanded at pleasure, 
so as to make the pouf large or small, according to the style 
of the costume. 

M. de Plument also showed us a new corset, which seems 
the perfection of corsets—it is entirely @jour, that is, of open 
work, being formed of separate strips of couti/, with intervals 


stock of shapes, as well as of completed hats and bonnets are 
already prepared for the winter. 

The round hats are all of a conical shape, quite the Tyrolese 
style still, though with various modifications, some more 
pointed, some rounder than others. The great novelty of the 


next coming season, will be the hat of coloured plusb. 


No. 60.—Evenine ToiLers. 


between. Nothing can be cooler or more pleasant to wear 
in summer, than this corset, and it affords quite sufficient 
support tothe figure. It is called the corset cage, and is 
made, not only of couti/, but of silk and satin, in white, black 
and all colours, 

At the extensive establishment of MM. Agnellet, a large 


The plush is of the richest colours. In the large choice of 
untrimmed hats submitted to our notice, there were hats of 
bright crimson plush, with border of velvet of a darker shade 
of red ; others were of a light golden brown plush, with bor- 
der of dark brown or black velvet; others again were of 
peacock green, silver, grey, or purple plush, all with the 
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border of a darker shade of the same colour, or black. 
Next we saw the felt hats, of much the same shapes, but 
not of so many different colours as the plush, felt can only be 
dyed in a variety of grey, brown, and greenish shades, dried 
pea and bronze green will be fashionable, also a brownish 
orange colour called aventurine. 

Besides the conical, another high crowned Henry III. 
shape, there is a new model, something like the Pamela, with 
very small though raised crown, and brim turned off both in 
front and at the back. This is made both in plush and feltl 
These hats will be trimmed with velvet and feathers; we shal 
be able to describe their trimmings more fully next month. 

As for the winter bonnets, we saw only their untrimmed 
shapes. These are made of buckram, not net, for winter 


THE BEAU MONDE, AND A 


HE Bois de Boulogne reassembled on the day of the Grand 
Prix, the mass of Le Pays du Tendre, as described by 
M. M. Scudery. It was truly a picture from Watteau’s 
pallet. Fashions are becoming pale and sentimental. 
but the lightest shades of colour are used. We are com- 
pletely come back to the Louis XV. modes ; such fintiisie, 
however, hardly support mediocrity, and the many coloured 
toilets of the day too often look more like the work of the 
fancy costuméers than like specimens of true Parisian taste. 
There are exceptions, however, and some of our grandes 
dames know exactly how to copy the costumes represented in 
the portraits of the Versailles picture galleries, 

The Grand Pric of the fashions seemed to be at stake as 
well as the Grand Prix of the races on that hot Sunday of 
the 12th of June. In both the French triumphed. 

The Grand Prix costume, brought out on the occasion by 
La Maison Gageliu won the grand prize of elegance. ‘This 
costume is made entirely of rose-coloured pou/t de sote, with 
narrow flounces, headed with a border of pinked marabon and 
feathers. These flounces follow the outline of the half train 
shaped skirt. In front a double apron is formedwith two flounces 
of point d Alengon. The bodice, pointed both in front and 
at the back, has pleated basques of point d’ Alencon at the 
sides. The Louis XV. basque is trimmed with a flounce of 
the same beautiful lace, fastened at the elbow with a bracelet 
and bow of rose-coloured silk. 

The Gabrielle costume is also most successful. It is of lilac 
poult de soie, trimmed with dentelle de Bruges. Its pleated 
skirt is ornamented with scallops of Bruges lace and Watteau 
bows of blue ribbon, and its coquettish little Watteau coat 
shows in front a shepherds’ waistcoat. 

Most elegant and fanciful also is the Aneta costume, of 
wheat-coloured su/tane, with flutings of muslin, edged with 
Valenciennes lace, and gathered flounces of sultane. A coat 
Incroyable forms a tunic, with apron over the skirt. 

Nor must we omit to mention the Dora d’ Istria costume 
of light blue poult de so‘e, with a tunic of blue crépe ce chine, 
trimmed with a rich border of ancient guipure, and edged 
with white silk fringe. 


Materials and trimmings formerly confined to evening 
toilets, now appear in full daylight. 

At a marriage ceremony the other day, toilets were of fuille 
a poult de sove of very light colours, all trimmed with white 
ace, 


None - 


bonnets, the border alone is sometimes of net gathered in 
with wire; but the crown and small curtain are of stiff buck- 
ram always. The gencral shape of the chapeau complet, is a 
crown rounded in front and straight at the back, as though 
the hinder part had been cut off, a small border, and very 
small curtain. The border is sometimes flat, sometimes 
turned up, the shape of the curtain differs in some models; 
sometimes it is straight, sometimes rolled up en bourrelet, and 
sometimes divided in the middle. 

No other house is so forward as that of Messrs. Agnellet, 
for the new shapes of hats and bonnets. All materials em- 
ployed in hat and bonnet making, are to be had at this 
establishment: buckram, Paris net, plush velvet, &c. Felt 
on cloche, that is ready to be used, is also sold there wholesale. 


REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


Point de Duchesse and old English point are the most 
fashionable for trimming silk toilets ; the flounces are put 
on almost plain, so as to show the pattern of the lace. 

One of the wedding toilets was of pale green poult de suie; 
it had a first skirt forming an apron stretched plain in front, 
and a puff behind, then a train which proceeded from under 
the second skirt and came down much below the first. This 
train, as well as the second skirt, astrimmed with a flounce 
of old English point lace ; the first ski-t had a first flounce of 
lace, fastened with a cross-strip of silk. 

Foulard toilets are much more prized in France than in 
England. A very young married lady has ordered for the 
country one of twilled foulard with cherry and white stripes ; 
the skirt, bordered with a narrow flounce, in hollow plaits, 
white, with a fringe, and surmounted by two cherry cross- 
strips ; apron fixed by bows, half-white, half-cherry, which 
are repeated on the sleeves ; these last are rather wide, but 
taken in just below the elbow by three hollow plaits. Basque 
very full and raised to the hips, trimmed with a deep white 
fringe having a gimp head as light as guipure. High boots 
to match the dress. Almost a basket of cherries on the head. 
Bonnet of English straw, with brims turned up. No strings, 
but wide lace barbs, proceeding from behind the head and 
fastened on the breast by a bouquet of cherries. 

Another toilet just made of twilled foulard and China 
crape. The skirt half long, of deep blue foulard, trimmed at 
the bottom with indented flounces surmounted by a cross- 
strip of China crape of a lighter blue. Tunic of pale blue 
China crape, fringed and very gracefully draped. The cor- 
sage opens shawl-fashion with a flood of Bruges lace forming 
a chemisette with frill down the middle. Same lace on the 
sleeves, Rice-straw hat with turned-up brims, bordered and 
lined with black velvet, while a wreath of wheat-ears and 
blue-cornflowers is placed as a diadem round the crown and 
falls behind in a trail on the chignon. 

A third toilet just going to Trouville, is of light blue leno, 
with pipings of blue silk. A flounce simulated on the skirt, 
is headed with a straight pleating, with fluted headings and 
silk pipings. A tight-fitting casaque forms bodice and se- 
cond skirt, it is all trimmed with a narrow flounce headed 
with a bouillon and fluting, and with bows of blue ribbon. 
Waistband of blue ribbon, with large how at the back. 
Sleeves open and very wide, with trimming similar to that 
of the casaque. Tyrolese hat of Leghorn straw, trimmed 
with blue ribbon and white curled feathers, Large veil of 
white gauze. Coiffure of thick plaits. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


i our good couturiéres, travelling and seaside costumes 

form the main attractions, and these may be subdivided 
under many other appellations—the excursion, the Alpine, 
the waterside, and the railway costume—the costume for the 
short, easy journey, which is but a party of pleasure, and the 
costumefor therealserious voyage, which should be comfortable, 
. and proof against rain and dust. Again, for the seaside, 
there are walking, driving, riding, and bathing costumes ; 
the costume for the mutinée on the beach, and the costume for 
the evening, for the concerts and balls in the casino or salon 
de conversation, 

The style of 
costume which 
appears to us the 
most to be re- 
commended for 
travelling is that 
in which all elabo- 
rate trimmings in 
the way of flutings 
and ruches are es- 
chewed. Trim- 
mings are liable to 
catch dust, very 
liable also to get 
caught in odd nails 
and cranks about 
railway platforms 
or steamboat decks 
and cabins : those 
who have known 
such a trial will 
shudder at the 
remembrance. 

Plain toile de 
laine costumes, 
trimmed with wide 
bands of velvet, 
are about the most 
appropriate dresses 
of all for anything 
like a lengthy or 
continued journey. 

Many ladies pre- 
fer black silk to 
anything else for a 
journey. Itis lady- 
like, certainly, but 
has one great draw- 
back; black silk 
shows dust more 
than anything else, 
with the exception, 
indeed, of black 
cashmere or other 
woollens, 

Now, as dust is 
the very greatest 
enemy of our ladies’ toilets during the hot summer weather, 
it is best to choose for a travelling costume its own colour, 
dust-grey, which is indeed very fashionable this season. If 
a lady wish it to be very elegant, she may have her costume 
of twilled foulard. It is a most pleasant material to wear in 
summer—yvery cool, very light, and not liable either to tear or 
to crumple. 

The prettiest fancy materials of the season are imitations 
of foulard. 
trimmed with velvet. 


Tau SS 


No. 61.—Evenine Torners. 


Both the real foulard and its imitations are. 


A trimming which is allowable even with a travelling 
costume is the very deep plissé round the bottom of the skirt. 
The plissé consists of a strip of the material, from ten to 
fifteen inches deep, arranged in flat folds the long way, 
slightly overlapping one another, and stitched down firmly a 
short distance from the edge, top and bottom. 

The complete costume consists of a first skirt thus 
trimmed, of a second skirt, ornamented with a band 
of velvet, and a double-breasted paletot, loose in front 
and half-fitting at the back, also trimmed with a band 
of velvet, and sometimes with silk fringe. The paletot 

is fastened in front 

with a double row 
of velvet buttons ; 
it is sometimes 
open in front, with 
rows of velvet. 
Black —_ velvet 
looks well with any 
colour, but the 
most tasteful style 
of trimming is 
that of the same 
colour as the dress 
but ashadedarker ; 
the fringe may be 
either light or 
dark. 
The most fanci- 
ful travelling, or 
rather excursion 
costumes, are very 
generally of some 
pretty fanciful ma- 
terial, much trim- 
med with flutings 
and crossway 
bands, with silk 
pipings of a darker 
shade. It is, in 
fact, much akin to 
the walking cos- 
tume. The dress is 

made with a 

jacket bodice, dis- 

pensing with any 
separate confection. 

The basque of the 
~ jacket is often 

lengthened _ into 

coat lapels, or 
else it is a pos- 
tillion, while the 
front part is made 

like a Louis XIV. 

waistcoat, with a 

double-fluted jabot 

in front. 

For excursions in the mountains, a special costume has 
been decreed by fashion—it is called the Alpine. The 
costume is made of fine white woollen serge. Thereisashort 
skirt, trimmed with five rows of dark blue velvet, of 
graduated widths. A second skirt is short and bridled in 
front ; it is long behind, but very gracefully looped up with a 
scarf of blue grosgrain silk, which is also put on over the 
bodice, across the left shoulder, The bodice is high and plain 
with a double row of blue velvet buttons down the front, 
and a band of blue ribbon, put on so as to simulate an open 
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jacket, rounded off at the sides, and continued behind, round 
the edge of a postillion basque. This basque forms two 
double pleats, fastened down with buttons. The sleeves are 
tight, and trimmed with bracelets of blue velvet, and a ruche 
of old guipure lace. A similar ruche is placed round the neck, 


though it should be invisible, must yet be mentioned ; it is 
the pantalon, of the same material as the dress, which is worn 
underneath, and comes down almost to the ankle. 

As for seaside costumes, their name is Legion, and we can 
only describe a few. 


No. 62.—Movurnine Wauxine Tolnets. 


This costume, completed by a Tyrolese hat of white straw, 
turned up with blue velvet, and trimmed with bluish-black 
feathers, is quite <istingué. With it ladies use the long 
walking-stick for climbing mountains, with sunshade of 
unbleached foulard at the top. Another article of the costume, 


There is first the Trouville costume, of chevaux de la Reine 
or Queen’s hair, a coloured foulard of a golden blonde tint. 
The first skirt is trimmed with a very deep plissé, put on 
with a heading edged with Bruges lace, and the tunic trimmed 
with a very deep Bruges lace border, and looped up at the 
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sides. Coat-bodice, with very sharp-pointed basques at the 
back, and very long waistcoat in front, trimmed with Bruges 
lace. Pagoda sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Then the Fontainebleau costume, in fine white woollen 
tissue ; tunic skirt embroidered with a pattern of pomegranate 


White costumes and mantles have never been so fashionable 
as they are now. They are made not only of white muslin 
and cambric, but of white woollen tissues, and even of white 
silk. 

Nothing can astonish ladies now in the way of fashionable 


No. 63.—Lanpigs’ anp CiinpREN’s Covntry ToiLets, 


flowers, edged with a deep fringe. This skirt is short enough 
to show an under skirt of pomegranate-coloured poult de 
soie, ornamented with flutings. A loose jacket, open in the 
middle of the back and at the sides, of same material as tunic 
skirt, trimmed with the same embroidery pattern and fringe. 


anomalies, and so they accept the costumes of white poult 
de soie, which are now to be seen in the daytime, just as 
they have already accepted light-coloured silks and satins 
trimmed with white lace as walking-dresses. 

One of these costumes, of white poult de soie, most elegant 
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certainly, is the costume Régence, trimmed with garnet- 
coloured velvet and Bruges lace. Theskirt, with a half-train, 
has a very deep flounce, headed with a velvet band, edged 
with lace. A full tunic skirt, forming paniers at the back, 
is trimmed to correspond, but edged with a lace flounce. 


The bodice with coat-tails is called habit Régence. When 
we say coat-tails, dressmakers niust not fancy that we mean 
anything akin to the present appendages of the black cloth 
worn by gentlemen; no, the coat the grandes dames copy 
now-a-days is that worn by the exquisites of two centuries 


No. 64.—New Corrrures ann Ifkan Dresses, 


The bodice opens in front with a full double lace jabot, 
continued into a fluted ruche round the neck. Behind, there 
are coat-basques, ornamented with velvet and lace. Such 
costumes ars now worn by our élégantes at fashionable 
watering-places without a mantle of any kind, 


ago, the petits marquis of the Courts of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. It is the coat of silk or satin, richly trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. 

Some of the costumes worn by ladies of the Court at Fon- 
tainebleau, composed of the double skirt and habit, combine 
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the elegances of both the marquise and the marquis toilets ; 
they are made of white and sky-blue poult-de-soie, with rose- 
coloured bows and white lace. 

One of the privileged guests at the Imperial residence has 
ordered the six following costumes, amongst others, for her 
week’s visit :— : 

A costume for promenade en forét of white chaly embroi- 
dered with a coral pattern, and trimmed with velvet; the 
second skirt vandyked and edged with a knotted white wool- 
len fringe, with network heading, and paletot to correspond, 
loose in front and half-fitting at the back. 

A dress of pearl-grey poult de soieand crépe de chine. The 
under skirt is a little train-shaped, and trimmed with a deep 
plissé. The crape skirt is fastened up with butterfly satin 
bows. The bodice has coat-basques trimmed with crape 
flutings and a very elegant border in grey silk soutache and 
passementerie, and edging of grey silk guipure. The bodice 
remains open in front to show a double jabot of Bruges lace. 
The sleeves are tight to the elbow, with satin bow and crape 
fluting, with the trimming as above desciibed to finish, and 
engageantes of Bruges lace. 

A toilet of Persian lilac poult de sove is trimmed with flounces 
of embroidered muslin, with scalloped edging of silk top and 
bottom. Above the silk skirt there is a tunic cf white mus- 
lin, thrown very much to the back, and trimmed with a 
similar embroidered flounce. Bodice open in the shape of a 
heart, with sas) of embroidered muslin lined with lilac silk. 
Louis XV. sleeves, tightened at the elbow with a band and 
bow of ribbon, and completed by a double flounce of embroi- 
dered muslin. A chemisette to match the sleeves shows in 
the opening of the bodice. 

A costume of pale buff-coloared foulard with tunic and 
Watteau mantle of crépe de chine of the same colour, edged 
with a muguet fringe. 

Another of Ophelia green poult de soie, richly trimmed with 
old English point lace. 

Lastly, a demi-toilette costume of unbleached batiste, with 
muslin flutings and bands of English embroidery. 

The most remarkable novelties of the season are the white 
trimmings in muslin, embroidery, and lace, which are put 
upon coloured silk and fancy material dresses, Fringes are 
also very fashionable—knotted fringes, with a network head- 
ing filling up the intervals between the vandykes or round 
scallops in which the material is cut. 

The crépe de chine fichus, of which we have already spoken, 
are very much liked for wearing with a low silk dress. The 
newest pattern is the Sportsman fichu, shaped in front like a 
waistcoat, opening in front en chd/e, and prettily draped at the 
back ; it is made of light-coloured crape, and edged with V -- 
lenciennes lace. 

In cravats, fashion very much favours the large bow of 
coloured crépe de chine, edged with silk fringe or with Bruges 
lace. With the open bodices no cravats properly so called 
can be worn, but this bow is placed just at the fastening of 
the bodice—that is, rather low down on the bosom. 

The crépe de chine scarf is also much worn to loop up the 
dress, and then go over the shoulder. The Roman scarf, of 
many-coloured wide ribbon, is also worn, en bandouliére. 

In the matter of bonnets Dame Fashion still shows herself 
most fanciful and capricious. One of her decisions, at least, 
is to be approved of; it is that which has put down the 
toquet. Of what use to a lady was that small flat round 
saucer, slanting over the nose, hiding the cyes—the best of 
all features in the feminine face—and leaving the lower part 
of the face quite unprotected—a trying ordeal to many faces, 
especially after the first bloom and rounded contour of youth 
have vanished. 

If you want to see something really pretty, try on your 
best-looking customer the Marie Antoinette hat, with a wide 
brim of rice-straw, bent down both in front and at the back, 
with a crown of blue crépe de Chine, trimmed with white lace, 
and a scarf of blue crape forming a torsade round it. The 
hat is turned up on one sid , with a large pinked-out bow; 
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on the other side a similar bow is finished off with long tas- 
sels. The rice-straw brim is lined with blue crape. 

Should this hat seem too large toalady, try the Lavalliére 
—a fine Leghorn hat, with brim also lowered, and very high 
crown, trimmed round with black velvet and with a bunch of 
varied roses at the side, whence springs a black aigrette. 

The Fontanges hat has a most distingué air; it is copied 
from a portrait. It is a white straw hat with a high crown, 
and brim turned up with blue crépe de chine. It is trimmed 
with a large bunch and trailing sprays of wild blue flowers, 
and with a long curled blue feather. 


No. 65.—Mopet or La Czarina CostumMrE 
(by JourDAN & AuBRY)—showing mode of arranging drapery. 


For bonnets, there is no lack of many models : — 
Here is one—made entirely of black Chantilly lace, with 


-leaves of cut jet, one pink camelia at the side, and an aigrette 


of golden duck’s feathers in front. Lappets of black lace. 

A Rosiére bonnet of white straw, with border turned up 
with white-silk, under which there is a bow of white ribbon 
and a small bunch of daisies. On the crown of the bonnet 
there isa large bunch of daises, continued in long sprays trail- 
ing down in the neck. White ribbon strings. This bonnet 
is suitable only to a very young lady. 

An Alsacienne bonnet of gray fancy straw, with turned-up 
border, lined with pink silk and gray gauze, and ornamented 
with alternate quillings of both materials. On the top of the 
bonnet a real Alsacienne bow spreads out in double loops of 
pink ribbon. Turned up at the back with a pink bow. 

A Nivernais bonnet, with border of black velvet and quill- 
ing of white lace, put up quite straight, with an aigrette at 
the side and four lovely rosebuds. Black velvet strings. 

And a Watteau bonnet, turned up at the front and back, 
lined with blue silk, edged with white lace, and trimmed with 
a bunch and long trailing branch of lilies of the valley, beau- 
tiful blush-rose placed on one side. Strings of blue ribbon. 

Another bonnet of unbleached rice straw, with turned up 
brim and waved curtain, lined with black velvet; black 
lace edges the same, the ends hidden under pale pink roses. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


Pate No. 963. strips and buttons of green silk, cut low and square, with rache 
Country Totter of felt grey-coloured light woollen mate- of lace and silk, and a green cross-strip. Coat-sleeves com- 


rial. The first skirt is trimmed with two flutings edged with pleted by s pleated flounce. _ iE ; 
Valenciennes lace. Second skirt, forming an apron with flut- | Hat of rice straw, with a high crown, trimmed with lace, bows 


No 66.—Lr Presipexr. 


Costume designed by Messicurs JOURDAN and AuBRY for the Lady of a South American President, 


ings edged with Valenciennes lace and headed with aruche of of green ribbon, and s grey feather thrown back. Green rib- 
green silk. This skirt is gracefully draped and looped up st bons in the hair. Saxony gloves. 

the back. Waistcoat bodice forming a half-fitting casaque, Dressy Town ToILet of Siamoise toile (a light silk tissue). 
trimmed with a flounce edged with lace, with ruches, cross- First skirt trimmed with a deep pleated flounco, and two 
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strips of insertion of black lace. Tunic trimmed with black lace, . 


looped up on each side witha passementerie ornament. Bodice 
cut low and square, with rounded basques trimmed with lace 
upon a high bodice of black spotted tulle. Wide sleeves, slit 
open up to the elbow, ornamented with a lace flounce and a 
cross-strip of violet satin. 

Bonnet of Brussels straw, trimmed with a large scarf of 
black crape, with a bunch of wheat-ears at the side. 


we 


eT i 


i 


No. 


with a bunch of green and white feathers. Scarf strings of 
crape forming a necklet, the ends of which stream at the back. 

3. Crape bonnet, with straight border, trimmed with a dou- 
ble quilling. A bouquet of small roses placed at the top, fas- 
tens a large scarf which goes round the bonnet; this scarf is 
tied, and droops on one side. 

4, Half-fitting casaque of muslin, open in the shape of a 
heart in front, looped up at the side, and trimmed with 


oe - 
EF 4% > = 


67.—La Czarina CostuME. 


By Messrs. JouRDAN and AuBRY, for the Lady of a South American President. 


Piate No. 963 bis. 


1. Fichu of draped erépe de chine, trimmed with a lace flounce. 
2. Bonnet of rice straw, with turned-up border, trimmed with 


a lace flounce and nerrow velvet ribbons. Louis XIV. 


sleeves. 
5. Indoor coiffure with a border of plain muslin forming 


drapery and with bows of satin. The upper part is ornamented lappets. The crown is of embroidered muslin in the catalan 
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Shape, and edged with a slightly gathered lace border. The 
crown and border are trimmed with a series of bows of nar- 
row ribbon. 

6. Garden coiffure of wool-coloured crépe de chine trimmed 
with a handsome fringe. The border is edged with flutings 
and ornamented with a wreath of foliage to match. 

7. Double-breasted muslin casaque: it forms a waistcoat 
open in front, it is looped up on either side, and forms a puff 
behind. The upper part simulates a pleated fichu put on in- 
side. The half-wide sleeves aro trimmed with a double lace 
flounce. This casaque, of quite a new shape, is trimmed with 
lace and with narrow black velvet ribbons. 

8. Head-dress with a tortoise-shell comb. 

9. Casaque in the Watteau style: the front part is tight- 
fitting and flattened straight down. The bow part is filled up 
with lace insertion and trimmed with a handsome silk fringe 
forming a pelerine. The flat in the back is fastened down by a 
bow of ribbon, as also the turned-up parts at the sides are 
maintained by satin rosettes. Coat-sleeves, with fluting round 
the wrist. This casaque is completed by a deep lace flounce 
round the bottom. 

10. Pattern of a diadem-shaped tortoise-shell comb, to put on 
plain in the front part of the coiffure. 


PuateE No. 9633. 


1. TrRaveELLING Dress of blue Sultane (a kind of Nama).— 
The skirt trimmed at the edge with crossway bunds of the 
same material, bordered with blue satin, with buckles placed 
at regular distauces. The upper skirt forms an apron in front, 
and a deep raised puff at the back, trimmed to match. Bodice 
with pointed basques, forming a waistcoat Louis XV.,and a pos- 
tillion at the back, trimmed with a single croasway band of 
blue satin, pagoda sleeves, on which the design of the skirt is 
reproduced. Lace chemisette and under sleeves. Bonnet of 
grey English straw, trimmed with blue velvet and “ Frou- 
frou” gauze of the same shade. 

2. Costum«eof orange brown mohair. Theskirttrimmed witha 
gathered flounce, headed by two rows of velvet of a darker shade. 
Upper skirt with-apron front, rounded puff at the back, with 
gathered flounce and velvet like the skirt. High bodice trim- 
med with velvet, with flat slecves. Lace chemisette, with 
ruffle and sleeves to match. Rounded paletot, with deep sleeves, 
open at the back and sides, trimmed to match the costume. 
Brown straw bonnet adorned with one red rose, and with a 
scarf of Donna Maria gauze of the same orange brown shade 
as the dreas. 

Puate No. 964. 


DINNER ToILET.—Dress of white silk trimmed with bands of 
pink satin and with Bruges lace; bows of ribbon in front. Long 
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tunic of very pale grey silk; open bodice and skirt, lined in 
front with pink silk, looped up on each side and turned up so 
as to form Louis XIV. revers. This elegant tanic is trimmed 
with bands of pink silk and with Bruges lace. Muslin sleeves; 
cuffs of lace and pink bands. Bows of pink silk to fasten the 
bodice in front. 

. Full-blown rose placed in the hair with a white feather thrown 

ack. 

VisiTiIna Dress of azuline blue foulard, trimmed with white 
lace insertion and white fringe. Skirt trimmed with two 
flounces pinked-out,’and with lace insertion forming the head- 
ing of each flounce. Tunic open in front; the points are 
turned up at the sides, it is trimmed with a strip of white lace 
insertion and a deep fringe. Bodice open in front, with very 
ample basques at the back, with Medicis collarette and similar 
trimming to the bodice and tunic. 

Theroigne hat of rice-straw, brim turned up on one side with 
: bunch of feathers. Bow of blue ribbons with lapels at the 

ack. 


PiaTe No. 9658. 


1. Sea-stDE CostuME of white foulard, spotted with black. 
The skirt trimmed at the edge with a deep flounce, with a double 
heading composed of two cordings of cerise foulard, separated 
by three rows of black velvet. Bodice without sleeves, open in 
front en ceur, and showing a Louis XV. waistcoat. This bodice 
has long basques forming a tight-fitting casaque; the trim- 
ming is of black velvet with a heading of cerise foulard, and 
forms 8 puff at the back. Chemisette with collar of cambric, 
with Valenciennes jabot, with sleeves to correspond. Hat of 
English straw; the brim raised on one side with, cr¢épe de chine 
scarf, and spray of wild flowers, and ears of corn arranged as 
an aigrette. 

2. CostuME OF GREEN AND Gray.—The first skirt is plain, 
and of green foulard, second skirt of grey silk is trimmed with 
a pleated flounce, headed by a greeu ruche ; the skirt is slightly 
raised on each side. Louis XV. bodice, cut low, square, aud 
with deep basques, trimmed with a grey ruche, with crossway 
rouleau of green foulard in the centre, cambric collar with 
jabot, and sleeves of Valenciennes lace. Hat of puille de riz 
écrue (unbleached linen colour) raised at one side, trimmed 
with a scarf of crépe de chine of green, with plume of feathers 
to correspond. 

3. CostuME For A LITTLE GIRL Four To Five Years 
OLp.—Dress of Japanese cloth trimmed with pleatings of rose 
silk; the under skirt trimmed with ono pleat. A fitting tunic, 
cut square forms an upper skirt, with large revers trimmed 
with rose pleats. Bronze or rose shoes. Hat of English 
pris trimmed with mauve crépe de chine, of “ bonnet de police” 
shape. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 57.—Country ToILets. 


' 1. Dress, just touching the ground, of unbleached foulard; 
composed of one skirt, trimmed with three cross-cut bands, 
piped with Havannah satin, and a fluting of the same material. 
A pouf, formed of the same skirt, is supported by four large 
lappets, surrounded with oross-cut bands, and a flounce on the 
pouff is fastened at each side with bows. Louis XIII. bodice 
with round waist. Coat-shaped sleeves, trimmed to match the 
skirt. Waistband and bow to match. 

2. Dress of mauve mohair. The skirt is trimmed with s 
deep-gathered flounce, and headed with a wide duchess ruche. 
Tight-fitting casaque forming a second skirt, buttoned in front, 
rounded and open behind. It is trimmed witha gathered 
flounce ; bowillonné and fluted headings. Waist-band of mauve 
poult de soie, with double bow. Hat of English straw, orna- 
mented with black velvet; a mauve feather, and long gauze 
veil flowing behind. 


No. 58.—CouNTRY AND WALKING TOILETS. 


1. Costume for the country or seaside in Havannah mohair 
and drab foulard. The mohair skirt is trimmed at the bottom 
with a flounce cut in square tabs to imitate a Greek design, and 
put on with a fluted heading. Maroon bodice, open en chdle, 
and _coat-sleeves. Casaque of drab foulard with sleeves. The 
long basques are cut in large and small tabs, and it is fitted to 
the waist by a maroon hand. Hat of maroon straw with a rose 
at the side. 

2. Walking toilet. Dress of pearl-grey sultana, with deep 
flounce at the bottom, ornamented at equal distances by satin 
bows of the same shade Tight-fitting casaque, forming the 
second skirt. Waistband of satin, fastened at the side with a 
bow. Bodice open in front, with revers. Plain sleeves, very 
large at tho bottom. Bonnet of English stiaw, turned up in 
front aud behind; it is trimmed with a bunch of field-flowers 
and a scarf of pearl-grey crépe de chine. 
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No. 59.—WAaLKING TOILETS. 


1. Dress of pearl-grey twilled foulard, with plain train skirt, 
Bodice with plain basque in front, and postillion behind, trim. 
med with black velvet and pearl-grey fringe. Mantle of anew 
shape, forming a small Arabian hood. This mantle is made of 
white velvet, and trimmed with rouleaux of black satin and 
wide broom fringe. Hat of grey straw, trimmed with pearl- 
grey ribbon, and a tuft of flowers placed in the centre. 

2. Dress just touching the ground of thin bnff-coloured 
woollen material, trimmed with gathered flounces bound with 
black velvet, and surmounted with a wide heading, composed of 
a fluting turned down, a bouillon and two fiutings standin 
upward. Second skirt very short, of light maroon foulard, 
trimmed with cross-cut bands pire with black, and a maroon 
fringe. Short paletot open behind and at the sides, and large 
sleeves cut up to the elbow. This paletot is trimmed like the 
upper-skirt with bands and fringe. Oval hat entirely covered 
with field-flowers. Unbleached silk parasol. 


No. 60.—EvEniNGe TOorLets. 


1. Dress of white tarlatane, with a deep pleated flounce round 
the bottom- Long tunic, draped and looped up in several 
laces with sprays of lilac. aistband of grosgrain silk, 
lastangd behind with a spray of lilac. Low round bodice, but- 
toned in front, and ornamented with a drapery of tarlatane 
and sprays of lilac on each shoulder; very short sleeves. 
Diadem of lilac, with long spray falling on the chignon. 

2. Dress of maize silk, with plain skirt. Tunic of crépe de 
chine of the same shade as the dress: it is very short in front, 
with train behind, and trimmed with Bruges lace surmounted 
with - black velvet and a fluting of silk. Three velvet bows 
ornament each side, and join the front of the tunic to the back 
Two very large sash-ends are trimmed to match the tunic, and 
form asecond skirt over the train. Bodice open in Louis XV. 
style, trimmed with velvet and lace. Large pagoda sleeves, 
with bracelet above the elbow of velvet and lace, and fastened 
with a velvet bow. Maize satin shoes. 


No. 61—Evenine TOoILets. 


1. Dress of light blue gaze de Chambéry, trimmed with 

int d’Angleterre and blue velvet. The pouf tunic is trimmed 
ike the skirt with point d’Angleterre, ribbon, and bows of 
velvet. Bodice with basque, open and fluted behind, and 
trimmed to match. Square berthe, formed of lace and velvet. 
Very short sleeves. 

2. Dress of grecn twilled foulard, trimmed at the bottom 
with a wide cross-cut pleating a narrow flounce, and fluted 
heading: a second row of similar trimming, but narrower, 
simulates the upper skirt. Bodice with round basque, edged 
with a gathered flounce, and a narrow flounce round the neck 
of bodice, which is ornamented with pansies. Black velvet 
bows in the hair, and a necklace of black velvet with artistic 
medallion. 


No. 62.—Movurnina WaLkINnG TOILETS. 


1. Dress, just touching the ground, of black mohair. The 
skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce, a piped band, and 
double fluted heading. Second skirt with round apron-front, 
square behind, with pouff looped up in the middle. Waistcoat 
bodice with long basque in front, and short behind; it is 
trimmed with a flounce, piped band, and fluted heading. A 
fluting of crape surrounds the neck, and pagodasleeves. Bon- 
net composed of crape bouillonné, and a fluting which forms 
the diadem and necklace. 

2. Dress of black alpaca. The under skirt is trimmed with 
two flounces, second skirt is scalloped, and forms a heading to 
the flounces. Tunic forming three large scallops at the sides; 
two benllope are simply bound, and the third is trimmed with 
fringe. large end to the waistband completes this new- 
shaped tunic. Bodice with plain basque. Hanging sleeves 
scalloped with flounce underneath. Oval hat of crape, with 
long crape scarf flowing behind. 


No. 63.—LaADIESs’ AND CHILDREN’S CouNTRY TOILETs. 


1. Costume for a little boy from 6 to 9 years old. Spanish 
trousers of grey cloth, fastened at the knee with three buttons. 
White stockings and patent leather boots. White waistcoat 
Te grey cloth jacket, open at the sides and simply bound with 

rai 


2. Toilet for a little girl from 6 to 8 years old. Dress of 
white piqué. First skirt plain, second skirt scalloped; a third 
skirt of blue and white cambric completes this pretty country 


costume. Low bodice edged,with a flounce. Chemisette and 
long sleeves of muslin. 

3. Toilet for ayoung married lady. Skirt of striped maroon 
and white. Redin ote tunic of white piqué, trimmed with 
maroon ribbon and velvet buttons. This tunic is looped up on 
each side at the bottom with rosettes. Lace chemisette. Large 
pagoda sleeves trimmed to match the tunic. Tuft of maroon 


velvet and white lace is worn on the top of the head, and long | 


lace lappets flowing behind. 
4, Baby’s costume of white piqué, embroidered with scarlet 
wool. Sash of scarlet. 


No, 64.—NeEw CorrFuUREs. 


1. Coiffure, forming two waved Russian bandeaux, combed 
up from the roots and terminating on one sideina long curl. 
The chignon is composed of a double torsade, placed very high 
on the head, and falls to the neck. A tortoise shell comb with 
diadem divides the bandeaux from the chignon. 

2. Coiffure with the curls falling on the forehead. The 
temples are covered with waved meshes, combed up straight 
from the roots. Chignon composed of saperposed loops care- 
lessly interlaced, whence escape two long curls hanging towards 
the front. A large rose with foliage is placed very high on 
the left side. 

3. Coiffure with curls falling on the forehead, and combed up 
straight on each side. The chignon is composed of interlaced 
torsades terminating in frisead outls: Tortoiseshell diadem 
comb, ornamented with balls. 

4. Coiffure with Russian waved bandeaux, combed up over a 
crépé chignon of very large slanting loops, terminating in curls 
that fall on the shoulders. A bunch of variegated foliage 
adorns the top of the head, and falls in a long spray. 

5. Tortoiseshell diadem comb with waved top. _ 

6. Chignon comb, straight comb to simulate interlaced rib- 
bon. 

7. The front hair is combed up from the forehead. Twist of 
hair interlaced with coloured ribbon forms the chignon, which 
is terminated in long curls that reach to the middle of the 
back. 

No. 65.—Mopeu or La Czanina Costume, 


showing mode of arranging drapery. (See No. 67.) 


No. 66.—LEe Presipent CosTUME 


This clegant toilet has been designed by MM. Jourpan & 
AuBRY, of Paris, whose reputation for original and artistic cos- 
tumes attracts the élite of France and the world to their ma- 

asin. Le Président was arranged for the lady of a South 
aineaoan President, and consists of a robe of poult de soic 
vert résélla (tender green), and is made with a long plain train. 
Bodice open en chdle, is covered with point Duchesse. The man- 
tle Le Président, a sortie du bal of the highest elegance, is of 

oult de soie, lined with white silk, and adorned with rich 
Paris embroidery. This artistic embroidery is entirely exe- 
cuted in raised satin-stitch in white silk, and fine black 
beads of jet. The trimming of this rich sortie du bal is to cor- 
respond with the embroidery. The ornaments which fasten 
the mantle and finish the fringe are of point du Milan. 


No. 67.—La Czarina CosTUME. 


A rich costume designed and executed by the noted house of 
MM. Jourpan & Aubry, for the lady of a South Ame- 
rican President. The skirt and bodice are of a rich grey poult 
de soir. The second skirt which forms a train, and drapes the 
shoulders, is composed of black drap de France velouté. This 
costume is trimmed with black lace of four different widths, of 
the same pattern. Grelots of artistically carved jet, half hid- 
den in the folds of lace, produce a brilliant effect. At the edge 
of the first skirt of grey poult de soie, is placed a pleated 
flounce, with a corded heading and bouillonné. Bodice with 
short basques at the back, and with waistcoat in front, sash 
with long ends of the same shade as the first skirt. Bonnet of 
English straw entirely covered with flowers, diadem of flowers, 
ae gauze scarf of the same colour as. the costume. No. 65 
shows the mode of arranging the Czarina upon the shoulders, 
where it is kept in poker by two buttons placed on each side 
of the upper part of the arm. 


No. 68.—Mornina Dress, Bovice, Bonnets, &c. 


1. Lace collar with plastron, for wearing with open bodices. 

2. Low bodice with waistcoat fronts of white poult de soie, and 
revers of blue silk edged with black lace. Full pleated basque 
of blue, with large revers on each side, also trimmed with lace. 
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Short puffed sleeves, chemisette, and under sleeves of embroi- 
dered spotted muslin. 
3. Bodice of mauve silk, very open in front, and round bas- 
ue trimmed with a band and pleating of satin the same shade. 
hemisette of muslin, arranged in large ‘pleats, with fluting 
and band of satin at the top. Medici collarette surrounds the 


Pagoda sleeves with flounce, narrow at the to 
and getting very wide towards the bottom; waistband, wi 
bow of black velvet. 

5. Bonnet of white straw, with turned-up brim; the under 
part is of ribbon and black velvet, with a rose at the side. A 
tuft of feathers is placed on the top. Narrow velvet strings 


row flounce. 


No. 68.—Mornixc Dress, Bopicres, Bonnets, ETC. 


low square sleeves, open at the top and fastened with a satin 
bow. Under sleeves of pleated muslin, ornamented with a 
satin band. 

4. Morning dress of very fine cambric, trimmed with flounces 
arranged on the skirt to stimulate large tabs, ornamented with 
black velvet. Bodice with square pelerine edged with a nar- 


are fastened under the chin with a ribbon bow, and wide ribbon 
strings are tied behind with long flowing ends. 

6. Rice-straw bonnet, trimmed with a fluting of pearl-grey 
crépe de chine and a scarf edged with a flounce and bouillons of 
the same. A rich garland of flowers hangs gracefully behind. 

7. Lace sleeve to match the collar, Fig. 1. 
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All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be 
sent to “Tae Pus.isuess” on or before the 15th. 

Our Courrry axp Coroman Susscemers are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Watrzns axp Co.—The stay and petticoat trade is very large, and there are some 
exceedingly good houses in England. Indeed, we have heard it stated by the 


principal of one of the largest of these manufactories in Great Britain that, | 


although he had had great experience of French, German, and American work- 
women, the superiority of the work turned out by the English women was 
undeniable. Thompson and Co.'s goods are sold by many of the large whole- 
sale houses in London and the provinces, and they have made a very large 
trade by adverting to the public direct. ‘We believe, however, that no firm 


stands higher in the kingdom for style and finish in this line than Helby - 


and Sons, Portsea. They are stated, moreover, to be the largest makers 
that we have. 


©. axp Co. (Dyeing.)—The climate of France has something to do with the beauty — 


and brilliancy of the colours we see in French goods. Fog and smoke will 
have their effect, let science do what it will; and a clear atmosphere and 
bright sun count for something in the arts and industries of a nation. There 
is a house at Coventry to whom we could recommend you, if you would state 
more exactly your wants. If Paris would suit you, there isa firm at Passy, 
near Paris, who would also be glad to hear from you. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


ToILETTE DE PROMENADE AUx Bains pk MER.—WALE- 
ING COSTUME FOR THE SEa-SIDE. No. 1. Devant de la casaque 
—Front of the paletot. No. 2. Petit cété—Side-piece. No. 3. Dos 
—Back. No.4, Basque du dos—Basqueof the back. No.5. Manche 
—Sleeve. No.6. Jupe de devant—Front of upper akirt. No. 7. 
Jupe de derritre—Back of upper skirt. This pretty costume is 
composed of a paletot, with tunic in grey cashmere, trimmed 
with pleats of silk and with awhite silk tufted fringe; the bodice, 
which is open, has short basques infront; at the back, the basque 
13 not cut in the same piece as the bodice, but pleated in large 
folds, and finished off by a large sash-bow. The sleeve is long, 
and terminates in a flounce. The tunic-skirt is very short in 
front, long at the back, and looped up on each side by two 
folds, under which a tape is sewn and tied in the middle, to 
form the puff. 

TorLETTE HABILLE EN TOILE DE CHINE, POUR PETITE 
Finte pg. Dix a Douzz Ans.—FuLL Dress CostuME IN 
To1Le CHINE For A LITTLE Giez, 10 on 12 years.—No. 8, 
Devant du corsage—Front of the bodice. No. 9. Dos—Back. No. 
10. Manche—Sleeve. No. 11. Jupe de devant—Front of skirt. 
No, 12. Jupe de derritre—Back of skirt. Feute de cdté—Por- 
tion cut up at side. The bodice of this costume is cut 

mare, and is low, the basques are pointed and slightly open. 

e short sleeve forms points crossing one over the other ; 
the upper skirt is very short and rounded in front: the back 
ia much longer, and cut open where marked on the pattern, 
and raised in the centre. The trimming of this costume is 
composed of crossway strips of blue silk, and the silk fringe is 
sa © same colour. ag 

HAPEAU D’ETE.—SUMMER Bonnet. No. 13. Passe—Front. 
No. 14. Calotte—Shape. No. 15. Fond du chapean—Crown 
of the bonnet. No. 16. Bavalet—Curtain. This bonnet is. 
of a new form, with both crown and curtain, the shape is 
raised; the curtain is quite flat. This bonnet is made of rose- 
coloured silk, trimmed with bows of ribbon or a curled tuft of 
rose-coloured feathers: in front, a diadéme of pleated black 
se ptong strings of ribbon to match, complete this elega nt 

vit 


THE COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FRANCE. 
TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


HE principle on which the commercial courts of France 
(les Tribunaux de Commerce) are founded is sound in itself, 
and useful in practice. It is that of leaving the decision of 
commercial differences to commercial men, who are obviously 
better able to appreciate the facts and arguments brought 
before them than lawyers—speaking generally, of course— 
can be. The practical knowledge acquired by men in the 
daily conduct of their business affairs is necessarily far more 
complete and minute than any amount of “cram” can give 
to the keenest barrister. Without, however, entering more 
deeply into this question, which might lead us far, we will 
content ourselves with briefly describing .the .constitution, 
powers, and practice of these courts, to enable those of our 
ers who have business in France to understand their 
working. Each court consists of a president, judges, and sub- 
stitutes. The number of judges must not be less than two, 
nor more than fourteen, exclusive of the president. The 
members of the tribunal—judges and substitutes—are elected 
by the most considerable (notable) business men of the district, 
and preferably by the heads of houses of old date distinguished 
for probity, order, and economy. The number of electors 
must be at least twenty-five in towns having a population of 
less than 15,000 souls; for larger towns, one elector addi- 
tional for every one thousand souls. The list of electors.is 
drawn up by the Prefect, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior. There is, however, a projet de lot 
now in preparation, and shortly to be introduced into the 
Corps Législatif, to render every commercial man and manu- 
facturer of the age of thirty, who shall have conducted his 
business without stoppage or failure for a given number of 
years, an elector by absolute right. We believe that the 
nominations of electors have been made with great fairness 
and impartiality under the present system; but as it neces- 
sarily gives rise to suspicions of undue influence, the proposed 
law is a manifest improvement. 

The offices of president, judge, and substitute are purely 
honorary. The secretaries, registrars, and bailiffs of the courts 
receive payment for their services. Attorneys cannot be 
employed except by special procuration, duly signed and 
attested, of the parties interested in the suits. 

The Tribunaux de Commerce ure empowered to take cog- 
nizance of and decide upon:—(1) Differences relating to en- 
gagements and transactions between merchants, traders, and 
bankers. (2) Differences between partners. (3) Disputes 


_ concerning commercial transactions between all persons. By 


commercial transactions is meant: all purchases with a view 
to sale or manufacture; all manufacturing, commission, or 
transport undertakings ; all agencies, brokerage, and public 
sales; all banking and exchange operations; all obligations 
between merchants, traders, and bankers ; all transactions in 
bills and promissory notes and remittances of coin from one 
place to another; all building enterprises, sale or hire boats, 
ships, lighters, &c. (4) Actions arising between agents, 
clerks, or other servants of commercial houses and their em- 
ployers. (5) Stoppages, failures, and bankruptcies, and all 
things concerning them. (6) Bills given by the receivers, 
pe ers, collectors, and depositaries of public moneys. (7) 

ills, promissory notes, d&c., in general, (8) Maritime ex- 
peditions and enterprises, (9) Claims for damages arising 
from business transactions. (10) On the demand of the 
parties interested, the tribunal can give final judgment as a 

urt of appeal (dernier ressort), whatever be the amount in 
dispute ; and in all cases where the sum does not exceed 
1500 f. (€60). Foreigners are not required to give surety 
for costs in seeking redress in these courts, nor for damages 
when defendants in them. The sentence of the tribunal 
must be awarded by at least three judges. Substitutes can 
only act as judges to form a.quorum, in the unavoidable 
absence of one of the judges. 

The number of Tribunaux de Commerce is at present about 
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225, but‘as the manufactures, trade, and commerce of the 
country increase, new tribunals are constantly forming, as 
they are found far more suitable for the requirements of com- 
mercial litigation than the ordinary civil courts. The number 
of suits-in these courts shows, from the same causes, a like 
tendency to increase. Thus their number was in 1856, 
202,756; in 1866, 240,501. «In the vast majority of cases, 
these were small matters summarily dealt with by arbitration 
or sentence, the number of bankruptcies amounting to rather 
less than 24 per cent. of the whole number of affairs brought 
before the different tribunals, viz., 5,198. Of these bank- 
ruptcies, 3,722 were for amounts not exceeding 5000 f. 
(£200), 446 only reached the sum of 100,000 f. (£4,000). 
The average dividend amounted to 20f. 23c..per 100f., or 
a little over four shillings in the pound. 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE AND THE 
TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


N answer to 4 letter of Messrs. Dollfus, Meig & Co., of 
Mulhouse, to Messrs. Ashworth, of Manchester, inquiring 
into the operation of the French treaty, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the latter city has furnished through its Chair- 
man, Mr. J. M. Bennett, a valuable report on the condition of 
the cotton manufacture of Lancashire, of which we present a 
concise summary to our readers. 

The greatly increased price of American cotton during and 
after the war, not only rendered the production of goods too 
costly for profitable shipment, but also compelled spinners to 
invest large sums in adapting their machinery to other 
staples, The trade has never since been sufficiently good to 
recoup this outlay, and the disbursements thus made proved 
in many cases the first step to ruin. The high price of cotton 
had also the effect of diverting the custom of the world to 
linen, woollen, and mixed fabrics. We would not, however, 
attribute the greater share of our disasters to the direct in- 
fluence of the American war on the price. Before that event 
this industry had been unduly extended, and the facilities of 
credit stretched to improper limits. 

In the year 1869, the extreme badness of the trade resulted 
in an extent of disaster which, both in the amount of the 
property involved and in respect of the hardship and ruin 
entailed on manufacturers, is almost without parallel in the 
history of our commerce. In that year alone, upwards of 
eighty spinners and manufacturers failed, independently of 
those who compounded with their creditors unknown to 
the general public ; while those whose wealth enabled them to 
avoid absolute ruin were left with crippled means and greatly 
depreciated property. Where mill property had to change 
hands, it is no exaggeration to say that such property fell to 
a third, and in some cases to a fourth, of its former value, and 
was even at times utterly unsaleable. 

Such is the condition of the industry which the French 
protectionists consider has suffered less than that of France, 
and the returns show how very little it has been ameliorated 
by any intercourse resulting from the French treaty. The 
high tariff fixed by the treaty appears uncalled for, seeing that 
the cost of production of a large proportion of the cotton 
fabrics is about the same in France as in England. Even at 
the high prices which ruled during the American war, the 
duty imposed on English goods amounted to from 8 to 
10 per cent. ; but with a fall in prices the rates rose from 20 
to 30 per cent., and the trade was consequently very much 
restricted and is now insignificant. Although the Board of 
Trade returns show a considerable increase in the export of 
cotton goods to France, it should be borne in mind that the 
figures include returns of goods and raw cotton in transitu, 
and without this being understood, the figures mislead, since 
we have no returns of goods carried to France for home con- 
sumption. . 

The following figures will show the high rate at which the 
duties now stand ; and they also suggest the improbability of 


any future fluctuations in the value of cotton placing the 
trade in a more advantageous position. Average duty on all 
classes of cotton goods during the American war (say cotton 
at 2s. per lb.) about 10 per cent ; average duty at the same 
period of the goods most exported, about 8 per cent. ; average 
duty on all classes at to-day’s prices for goods, about 16 per 
cent. ; average on all sorts of goods at the possible future 
ruling value (say cotton at 8d. per lb.) about 20 per cent. ; 
average on all sorts most exported, at futnre ruling prices, 
about 17 per cent. 

The complicated application of the tariff is highly ob- 
jectionable, and in our opinion, if the tariff is to be beneficial 
to French commerce, it should not in any casé exceed a 
merely nominal rate, and should be applied on the ad valorem 
principle. The general result of the French treaty has 
doubtless been, as we are convinced all free-trade measures 
must be, beneficial to the interests of both nations ; but we 
are equally assured that its present provisions neither have 
afforded, nor are likely to afford, opportunity for the favourable 
export of our cotton manufactures to France. 

Several local reports are appended to the document, the 
following referring to the trade of Preston is of great i1m- 
portance :— ; 

Since 1860, a fall of about 10 per cent. has taken place in 
the price of coals in the Preston district. This has been 
occasioned by a falling off in the export demand, the distressed 
state of the iron trade, and general adoption of short time in 
the mills. The maximum number of spindles in this district 
has been 1,785,442 ; at this time (1870), the spindles not 
working are 333,798; since 1860, the spindles broken up— 
the mills remaining empty—are 85,820. Additional, since 
1860, 190,000 ; total, 1,555,824. The number of looms not 
working is about 10,380. The wages paid for spinning have 
been reduced 5 per cent. since 1860. The wages paid for 


-weaving have been reduced 124 per cent. since 1860. About 


17 per cent. of the spindles of Preston are now standing. 
The failures in the last six months have been about 12 per 
cent. : 


ENGLAND’S COMMERCIAL GREATNESS. 


ad Mae commercial greatness of the United Kingdom is a 

favourite subject of declamation in newspapers and 
speeches, and very naturally so, for the signs of it are 
scattered over all parts of the “country with a profusion that 
must strike the most careless observer. Nor is the declamation 
confined to English lips and pens. Far from it, foreigners 
are as fluent on the theme as we are, and at the present 
moment the two great parties, free-traders and protectionists, 
in France, are alike seeking to make capital out of it. “See,” 
say the free-traders, “the results of commercial freedom ex- 
emplified in the mercantile supremacy of England—asupremacy 
we can alone hope to dispute by the prompt adoption of the 
beneficial system that has created it:’ On the other hand, 
the protectionists exclaim “ Look at England : one vast and 
skilfully organized workshop, supported by a capital un- 
equalled in the history of the world. How can we hope to 
hold our own against such overwhelming odds—how avoid 
having our markets flooded with English goods at prices 
disastrously low—how escape the utter ruin of our industrial 


*classes, masters and men, root and branch—save by the im- 


position of such duties as shall efficiently protect the sacred 
rights of national industry ? sn «sh 
Gratifying as this general consent undoubtedly is, it does 
not amount to proof. Nine men of ten are content to form 
their opinions from general impressions, taking their own 
preconceptions as arbiters of the correctness of the data, or 
the soundness of the reasons laid before them. As journalists, 
conscious of the serious responsibilities of the position, no 
such royal road is open to us. Properly viewed, that is from . 
the editorial stand-point, the very fact of general consent 
ought to awaken all our watchfulness. It is so easy and so 
pleasant to swim with the stream, so hard and irksome to 
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breast it. Under this sense of our duty we have carefully 
collated the returns of the principal commercial nations of 
the world, and the result given below is in every way most 
gratifying. Not only is the commercial superiority of 
England fully established, but it is shown to be such as to 
forbid the hope of successful rivalry for a very long period 
even if it remain stationary—an idle supposition—for 
business must increase or fall off, its vitality being like that 
of a tree, when it ceases to grow it begins to decay. 

As we have not been able to get returns for several of the 
countries named below for a later year than 1867, we give 
the returns of England and France for that year, so as to 
render the comparison perfectly fair. In the few instances 
where we have been obliged to give the figures of a still 
earlier year, we give the date in brackets, With this expla- 
aie we solicit the readers’ attention to the following 
table. 


Countries. Imports. Exports, 

Austria oe 8 ew ww £9,029,000 £18,41 4,000 
Belgium 6. Je) fay Sey Soe oe 90,080,000 75,760,000 
Brazil (1865, estimated), . . . 17,600,000 17,600,000 
CHiN sg Ss oe ee, ke 4,974,000 6,137,000 
China (estimated by M. Siegfried 24,000,000 18,000,000 
France a: iS te hed a? Yee Me 161,240,000 157,360,000 
Great Britain and Ireland . . . 275,249,000 226,057,000 
Holland oh hs ce a eae 21,158,000 17,463,000 
Italy and Sicily‘(1865) . . . 82,568,000 19,978,000 
Peru(1866). 2. ...0. 8,000,000 7,940,000 
Portugal (1866) ...... 6,631,000 5,297,000 
Spain (1866) .. .. . . 165,919,000 11,302,000 
Sweden and Norway ... . 6,049,020 6,176,000 
United States . 2 2... 87,000,000 95,800,000 
Zollverein (States of, Soa | 

Prussia and North and South 83,370,000 66,534,000 
Germanic Confederations) . . 


In the above figures the trade of the colonies of the 
different nations possessing such appendages is wholly ex- 
eluded. By adding them to the returns of the countries 
that for England would have been swelled enormously; but 
it would have vitiated the comparison entirely, We write in 
no spirit of brag, but to supply the basis of a sound opinion 
on the relative commercial standing of our own country and 
of our competitors in the beneficient rivalry of trade. Our 
colonies are practically (with the exception of a few purely 
military stations) self-governing nations, connected merely by 
political ties, semi-feudal in character, but by no means 
implying commercial union. This is so true that, 
for the most part, they repay our political protectorate 
cd costly honour for us) by imposing heavy import 

luties on our goods. It is somewhat hard to bear; but the 
Miuuiner anp DressMakeR being a non-political journal, 
we leave the discussion of the grievance to the newspapers, 
only trusting the colonies will grow wise in good time. 

Whilst we may take pride in our commercial position, we 
must not underrate the activity and resources of our rivals. 
France, in particular, has made enormous strides, and when (if 
ever) she shall have adopted free-trade, she will prove a 
formidable competitor. Comparing the progress of the two 
countries, a late French writer, M. A. Lebaudy, states that the 
increase of trade, imports and exports, from 1837 to 1867 has 
been in France as 7 to 1, whilst in England it has not 

eded 4 to 1. Assuming the correctness of M. 
Lebaudy’s figures, of which there can be no reasonable 
question, this is certainly a legitimate subject of gratulation 
for his fellow countrymen ; but it need not in any way alarm 
us. On the contrary, the more they increase their business the 
better customers will they be, and in securing their own 
prosperity materially increase ours. The cause of the greater 
proportional increase of their commerce lies on the surface. 
At the first date the import and export trade of France was 
lamentably below the requirements and resources of the popu- 
lation ; the wiser legislation of subsequent years permitting it 
to expand, the expansion has necessarily been proportionally 


more rapid than that of an old commercial country like 
England, and will continue to be so, if fostered by peace and 
freedom, until the level of the wants and means of the nation 
be attained. After them, we shall be the chief gainers by 
their increased commercial activity, and no more patriotic 
wish can be uttered by an Englishman than to bid them God- 
speed in their exertions to push their trade to the utmost 
limits it is fitted to attain. 


THE TRADE OF CHINA. ' 


d bee imports and exports into and from China, £24,000,000 

and £18,000,000 respectively, given in the article on 
‘‘ England’s Commercial Greatness” in the present number, 
deserve some further notice beyond mere insertion in a list 
of commercial returns. A very able report by M. Siegfried 
to the French Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, fur- 
nishes the materials for a rapid survey of the actual condition 
and future prospects of European trade with that vast em- 
pire, which we trust will have as great interest for the reader 
as it had for the writer of these lines. 

The importations of 1867, consisted of the following 
articles :— 

CHINESE IMPORTS. 


Opium . «we ~CO12,000,000 
Cotton Cloths eo 4,800,000 
Woollen Goods ‘ . . 2,200,000 
Raw Cotton : 1,600,000 
Rice Aa a 1,200,000 
Coaland Metals . . . 1,000,000 
Sundries . . . 1,200,000 

£24,000,000 

The exports consisted of :— 

Teas (150,000,000 Ib.) . £10,800,000 
Silk (5,000,000lbs.)  . . 4,800,000 
Sundries ° oe). hee We 2,400,000 

£18,000,000 


—— 


Of these exports, England and her colonies take 120,000,000 
pounds of tea, and 20,000 bales of silk. The United States, 
30,000,000 Ib. of tea and 1000 bales of silk, and France 
1,000,000 Ib. of tea and 20,000 bales of silk. 

Seven-eighths of the entire imports are drawn, M. J. 
Siegfried states, from England and her colonies. Excluding the 
opium trade, which is almost wholly conducted by East India 
houses; three-fifths of the remaining imports are drawn from 
English sources, two-fifths being shared among American, 
Swiss, and German merchants. It is a singular fact that 
France has no commercial representatives in China, unless the 
steamers of the Messageries Impériales and the banking es- 
tablishment of le Comptoir d’Escompte be esteemed such. 
“I remember,” says M. Siegfried, “to have been struck with 
astonishment on learning, some years ago, that the Chinese 
silks employed in the manufactories of Lyons passed fre- 
quently through Marseilles on their way to London, whence 
they were reimported into France. This anomaly, most 
extraordinary in the present age, has latterly much dimi- 
nished ; but is it not grievous that our merchants, when de- 
sirous of making direct. purchases, are forced to send their 
orders to foreigners established at Shanghai, and that an 
English firm has even established a branch of its Chinese 
house in Lyons? Thus, while the Americans, the Germans, 
and the Swiss enter into an ever increasing competition with 
the English, for goods sold and bought in England itself, we 
Frenchmen not only do nothing of the sort, but even allow 
other nations to profit by the supply of our wants.” 

We must confess our inability to agree in this matter with 
M. Siegfried. It appears to us, that if the French manufac- 
turers get their materials as cheaply from foreigners as they 
could from Frenchmen, it is of small moment to them through 
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whose hands they pass, even though they should go through 
Marseilles to London, and back again to Lyons. It is purely 
a matter of cost, and it is very doubtful whether a new en- 
terprise could conduct its operations with the economy of an 
established and organized business in full working order, and 
unless it could do so, it would necessarily fail. The Lyons 
manufacturers would not, and could not without certain and 
serious prejudice to their industry, pays fancy price for their 
raw material to encourage speculative patriotism, Believe 
us, monsieur, the truest patriotism of commercial men, in 
France as elsewhere, is to make their business pay. To enter 
on an undertaking pour faire concurrence aux Anglais, or to 
anybody else, is a mistake. Competition is a fact—a diffi- 
culty to be met and overcome in business ; but to elevate it 
into a motive is to disregard one of the most essential maxims 
of commerce—to obtain, namely, the greatest results at the 
least cost. 

Hone-Kona is remarkable among the seats of trade in the 
Chinese seas, as being an English colony established on a small 
and ‘sterile island profitable only as a depdt and port of 
transit. Its capabilities have been fully appreciated by the 
English, who have made a free port of it, into and from which 
goods and produce of all kinds pass without duty or inter- 
ference. Receiving goods from Europe, India, Batavia, Ma- 
nilla, Saigon, é&c., it distributes them among the secon- 
dary ports through the agencies of the chief Hong-Kong 
houses, or sells them directly to Chinese purchasers, who im- 
port them into the Celestial Empire through the custom- 
houses, or by the more profitable operation of smuggling, as 
the case may be. The principal articles thus passing through 
Hong-Kong are estimated as under :— 


Opium . e s £6,400,000 
Cotton Goods . . 1,600,000 
Raw Cotton . ri . e 1,600,000 
Rice . 1,000,000 

£10,6000,000 


SHancHat—this port is admirably placed for an extended 
commerce, at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, and in im- 
mediate communication with the richest provinces of the 
empire. It is a mart of importation and exportation; and 
the subjoined figures show the importance of its business. 


IMPORTS. 
Opiom . . . . £6,000,000 
Cotton Goods . 5 F ‘ 3,200,000 
Woollen ditto . i= 2,000,000 
Other Goods and Produce 2,800,000 
£14,000,e00 


EXPORTS OF SILK AND TEA. 
Silk (30,000bales) . . . —-£4,000,000 * 
Tea (50,000,000 lb.) 3,600,000 


The exports of other gooda‘are not given by the author, 
who considers this port as the most favourably situated of 
all the treaty towns, and predicts a brilliant future for its 
merchants. By way of amende honorable for our involun- 
tary difference with his views, a few paragraphs back, we 
heartily concur in the hope thus expressed, and trust the pre- 
diction may be speedily and abundantly justified. 


DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURES, 


AVING in our last number, in alluding to the dress of 
the natives of India, with reference to such designs as 
might with advantage be adopted by our own manufacturers, 
especially inrendering plain white cotton garments attractive by 
ornamentation of their ends and borders according to native 
tastes, we proceed to the instances in which colour is 
employed in the body of the piece as well as in the ends and 
borders. Previously, however, we would again remark that 


it would be well if a thicker class of cotton goods could be 
supplied at a price which would suit the ordinary Indian con- 
sumer. Manufactures of cotton and wool of a fine, soft 
description, too, would suit a large class of the people. Indeed 
we actually find that in India, where the supply of the finer 
kinds of wool is yet but limited, the high price of cotton 
for a series of years has considerably increased the use of 
woollen manufactures, which in some districts have been more 
than doubled in price. But whatever the substitutes in the 
Indian market for the thick, warm cotton goods which the 
native makes, our goods must be turned out in proper lengths 
and breadths, with a style of ornamentation such as the natives 
prefer. At the same time the fact is not to be overlooked 
that foreign patterns have met with a wide acceptance, and 
the Indian wearers have displayed much expertness in 
imitating them, introducing some alterations suitable to the 
requirements of the native market. The imitation of the 
ends and borders of the longees and dhotees which mark out 
the separate and special garments in the piece, are frequently 
produced simply by a modification of the body pattern. 

Taking first the class of native cotton garments, with 
stripes and checks and special ends and borders, we select the 
following designs for description. 

(1.) Cotton. Deep rose colour, with black stripes, 11 to the inch. 
Borders (2 inch) green and black stripes. At each end yellow and green 
atripes, one } inch and one 4 inch wide. Length, 4 yards 2 inches; 
width, 1 yard; weight 13 ounces. (2,) Cotton, dull yellow and 
chocolate coloured check (12 to the inch), 6 inches of each end being 
darker in pattern than body of piece. Borders (24 inch), dark chocolate 
coloured stripes. Length, 2 yards 9 inches; width,1 yard 9 inches ; 
weight 104 ounces. (3.) Cotton. Small black line check (10 to an 
inch) and dark blue ground. Coloured stripes in borders 3§ inches 
wide. In about a yard of each end of the piece the check pattern is 
discontinued, and cross stripes of various colours and widths introduced. 
Length, 6 yards; width, 1 yard 4 inches, weight, 1lb 53 ounces. (4.) 
Cotton. Check of narrow blue lines 1-6 inch apart. One inch border 
stamped in colours. Cross stripes (5 inches) at each end, in orange, 
green, and crimson—a common pattern. Length, 6 yards 12 inches; 
breadth, 1 yard 4 inches ; weight 1lb. 4ounces, (6.) Cotton. Twilled, 
chrome yellow colour. Borders } inch stripe of green, with white line 
edges. At each end cross stripes 1 2-3 inches wide, same pattern as 
borders and near extreme end a } inch stripe of green and white. 

We have now to note a few designs applied to stouter and 
warmer cotton fabrics of coloured thread, checks, and stripes, 
with figured diaper body, the borders and ends formed mostly 
of a modification of pattern. 

(1.) Cotton, Figured diaper pattern in red and white, Two-inch 
borders, formed by variation in colour and absence of the white stripe 
of the check pattern. Each end for 6 inches marked in similiar 


way. Length, 2 yards 32 inches; breadth, 1 yard 10 inches; 
(2.) Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white, chepked with 
crimson. Borders an adaptation of body pattern. (8.) The body 


is the dull but favourite dark red, with squares of white spots. The 
borders (1% inch wide) are black, with white clotted pattern. There are 
two cross-stripes at each end (one 34 and the other 1% inches) of the 
same pattern as the border, but separated to the extent of 6 inches by 
a pattern of flowered pines. Length, 2 yards 3 inches; width, 1 yard 
6 inches; weight, 4} ounces. In this latter specimen the colours are 
dyed, and the borders and end printed. 

Silk, or silk and cotton piece goods form an extensive article 
of manufacture in India, chiefly for home consumption, but also 
for export. 

The next group of cotton fabrics which we have to consider 
consists of those in which printing is employed, and which 
may be divided into those printed on a white and those on a 
coloured ground. Fabrica of this character are used chiefly 
for women’s skirts or petticoats, but they are also used for 
sarees—a portion of the piece of proper length being cut off 
and borders and ends being occasionally added. mo is all- 
important for the manufacturer to know the style and 
pattern which pleases the Indian taste and proves saleable. 
One characteristic of this style is that the pattern is small. 
Large, staring, gaudy patterns are evidently not popular. 
The native taste condemns and rejects them ; and it is clear 
that the principles of art are more likely to be violated when 
the pattern is large than when it is small, As exe- 
cution, the native work is not equal to the European. Our 
machinery and appliances are more perfect, and our printing 
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is consequently better; but while this is true, occasional 
marked exceptions present themselves, The native dyer and 
printer has attained great skill in forcing his colours, and this 
point is one which deserves serious consideration. 

One specimen we have selected of cotton pieces, coloured or 
dyed, with silk ends but no borders, is dark blue, with figured 
stripes at each end of red and yellow silk, and 2} inches 
wide ; the dimensions of this garment, which is extensively 
used by both sexes, being—length, 3 yards ; width, 1 yard 
2 inches ; weight, 1lb. 1 oz. A second specimen, with small 
check of red and white on a green ground, has a 2} inch 
stripe of crimson silk on the border, and the ends varied by 
& narrow striped pattern, crossed by faint stripes of green. 
The piece, which is 2 yards 3 inches long by 1 yard 6 inches 
wide, weighing 8 oz. In loom-made garments of plain 
dyed cotton, with silk borders and ends, one example has 
especially attracted our attention. The pattern is a kind of 
diaper in crimson; the border is a stripe of yellow silk, 
probably in imitation of gold lace, with margins of coloured 
cotton thread. Across each end is a coloured and a figured 
stripe of silk and cotton, 34 inches wide. Length 3 yards, 
width, 1 yard 8 inches; weight, llb. 8 oz.; cost, lls. 6d. 
The check pattern of another piece is formed by crimson 
lines, 5-12tns of an inch apart, on white ground. The border 
consists of a plain 2-inch crimson silk stripe, and across each 
end are a 4} inch stripe of crimson, green, and yellow silks, 
and four supplementary stripes of crimson and yellow silks 
1-6t inch wide. Length, 3 yards 22 inches; weight, llb. 
3 ounces. 

Combinations in the checked silk and cotton fabrics are neces- 
sarily very numerous. The following are among those{which 
have proved most generally attractive to nativetaste:—Crimson 
silk and black and white cotton check ; white cotton, with 
green and crimson silk check ; rose-colour silk, with 
small dark blue cottoncheck ; light texture, dark blue cotton, 
with check and crimson silk ; yellow silk in warp, all cotton 
weft, pattern a small, faint red check. 

In silk and cotton piece goods (mushroo or satin), plain, 
stamped, or figured satin with a cotton back being a favourite 
material, we find among the patterns :— 

(1) _ Those of crimson, with a loom-embroidered flower (2 inches in 
length) in green and yellow silks. (2) Deep purple, flowered with 
crimson, white, green, and yellow. (3) Deep purple ground, striped 
with a narrow line of yellow, dotted with crimson, whilst acroes the 
piece are zig-zag stripes of white silk, fringed with crimson. (4) Stripes 
of plain crimson, yellow, and green (the last-named with a central line 
of red, divided by figured and flowered stripes, in crimson, yellow and 
white silks. (5) Dark green ground, with cross-stripes of flushed shots 
in white. (6) Figured stripes, separated alternately by plain green, 
blue and yellow stripes, with central line of crimson and red, and a plain 
crimson stripe with yellow central Jine. (7) Figured stripes in orange, 
yellow, and crimson, the intervening spaces alternately green, purple, 
and crimson, through which (but intersected by the figured stripe) run 
zig-zag cross-stripes of yellow on the green and white, on the purple and 
crimson ground colour. (8) Plain amber colour, with stripes figured 
flashed spots of an arrow head sbape, in green crimson and yellow silk. 
(9) Shot silk, pink weft, light blue warp, with narrow lines 
of yellow 5-llths of an inch apart, plain and red silk stripe. (10 
Crimson cotton with green cotton and figured yellow silk stripes. ot 
Dark blue cotton weft and a silk . Pattern, black ground with 
flashed spots, yellow and white, and }inch figured stripes of crimson, 
yellow and white silks 4-1Cths inch’apart. (12) Dark blue cotton weft and 
crimson silk warp. Pattern, a fine line warp stripe in white silk. 

The following are some attractive designs in silks :— 

(1) White silk, with faint lavender-coloured stripes in the warp, checked 
by 1 inch stripes of a dark purple colour in the weft. (2) Silk brocade: 
green ground, with closely studded pattern of a amall star-shaped flowers 
in white silk, with central spot in crimson silk. (3) Pink ground with 
stripes (} inch wide and § inch apart) figured with a circular flower 
pattern in crimeon silk, and margins formed by a yellow and black 
iat line. O Lage Bites or hela no a yellow 
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In printed Muslins we may enumerate the following 
designs :— 

(1) Crimson ground 2 inch squares, formed by cross diagonal rows of 

square green spots, with central dotted circular figure. (2) Crimson 

ground, irregular squares of yellow spote, each square enclosing four 


green spots and a circular centre of yellow spots. (3) Crimson ground 
curved scroll and straight lines of white spots, interspersed with square 
green spots with yellow centres, 


Of muslins printed with gold and silver we select— 

(1) A plain white muslin: flower printed in gold in diagonal order, at 
1} inch distances. (2) Dyed muslin: dotted diagonal lines in silver 
forming squares, each enclosing a spot of silver, the centre of each spot 
being dotted by hand with a small scarlet spot, ticked with black. (8) 
Dyed muslin: a star pattern in silver, in diagonal order at 1} inch 
distances, encircled by dotted wreath-shaped pattern; in centre of each 
flower a dark green and black spot, painted by hand, the border (1} inch) 
a scroll flower pattern, with Kutar pattern in inner edge, printed in 
silver and striped by hand with green and black. 


In addition to silk and cotton, gold, silver, tinsel, and beetle 
wings are employed in the decoration of muslin and silk. Of 
designs in this division we may enumerate white muslin and 
silk gauze, crimson weft, blue warp embroidered with gold 
flowers; also crimson silk gauze and green silk gauze, the 
latter with an inch wide border of gold lace in addition, with 
figured edges of crimson silk. The measurement of these 
pieces is eight yards in length and one yard in width. First, 
of those with collars— 

(1) A striped muslin, embroidered with sprigs of flowers. (2) 
Diagonal stripes of flowers in white cotton, with intervening smaller 
sprigs. (2) Plain muslin, embroidered with large flower sprigs. (8) 
Kine leaf and grape pattern, with intervening double rows of flower 
sprigs. (4) Flower sprigs in diagonal order. (5) Plain muslin, with 
needle-worked spots in crimson. 

Of designs of hand embroidery in silk, we may select the 
following :— : 

(1) Pattern: a check formed by cross lines of small leaf pattern, 
4 inch apart, and in diagonal order. (2) Over a fabric of silk and 
cotton in alternate stripes, the cotton stripes embroidered with foliage 
pattern in silk. A beautiful design, which we commend to manufac- 
turers as calculated to make a decidedly attractive home novelty. (3) 
Cotton and silver check, embroidered with circular and star-shaped 
flowers in silk. (4) Cotton and silk in alternate stripes; the cotton 
stripes embroidered with lilac; red and yellow flowers. (5) Red twill 
cotton material, with narrow black cross-stripes; 24 inch border, em- 
broidered with coloured silks; the fall piece is cut across at centre, and 
joined at sides to form a dress skirt. (6) Light blue cotton, only differ- 
ing from the former in cross-stripes of dark blue, both also being one 
yard 29 inches in length and 25 inches in width ; the average size of the 
other pieces embroidered in silk being 4 yards, 10 inches in length and 
334 inches in width. 

The material of the loongee and dhotee is frequently of a 
rose-coloured muslin, with a 1} inch border, with silk intro- 
duced in imitation of gold thread, and at each end a } inch 
cross-stripe of gold and black thread; the length of the loongee 
in which this design was followed was 5 yards, 27 inches, 
and of the dhotee, which had been woven in one piece with 
it, there being a fag at the point of separation ; the length 
was 2 yards 18 inches; width, 1 yard 11 inches; and the 
weight of the whole 1 Ib. 2 oz. 

Whilst on this subject, we would call attention to the rela- 
tive fineness of Dacca muslins and the machine-made muslins 
of Europe. Whatever the actual fineness, there can be no 
doubt that, as regards apparent fineness, India excels. In 
assigning numbers to European muslins to represent their 
fineness, the computation is from the yarns before weaving ; 
but the Dacca muslins are computed from the fabrics ; a fair 
comparison, therefors, requires the comparative examination 
of each kind, the examination including the diameter of the 
thread, the number of the filaments, and even the diameter of 
the filaments themselves. For the examination the sizing 
and starching should be carefully removed, for Dacca muslins 
are not so heavily starched as fine Harper muslins generally 
are, although a certain proportion of their weight consists of 
size. The two finest specimens of French yarn ever known to’ 
have been exhibited gave ‘00222 and :002167 of an inch, 
while the two specimens from India gave :(001526 and ‘001896 
respectively. At first sight this does not appear a great 
difference, but it is in reality a very appreciable one, and, so 
far as it goes, it is distinctly in favour of the Indian fabrics. 

The following is the result of a microscopic examination of 
English, French, and Dacca muslins. First, that the diameter 
of the Dacca yarn is less than of the finest European. Second, 
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that the number of filaments in each thread is considerably 
smaller in the Dacca than in European yarns. Third, that 
the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres of which the 
Dacca yarn consists is larger than the European. Fourth, that 
it appears that the superior fineness of the Dacca yarn depends 
solely on the fact that it contains a smaller number of fila- 
ments. These causes, combined with the ascertained result 
that the number of twists in each inch of length in the Dacca 
yarn amounts to 111°] and 80-7, while in the English it was 
only 68-8 and 56-6, not only accounts for the superior fineness 
but also for the durability of the Dacca over the European 
fabric; and as already a very great advance has been made in 
the spinning of yarn by machinery, it may be possible, per- 
haps, to raise the standard of quality, both in fineness and 
strength to that of Dacca. 


TEXTILE FABRICS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


fap the specific collections of art comprised in the 
several groups brought together within the splendid 
halls of the South Kensington Museum, the extensive one 
consisting of woven stuffs, tapestry, and needlework has a 
peculiar interest, and serves manifold useful purposes. Here 
at a glance may be read the ‘history of the loom of various 
times and in many lands. Here may be seen the evidence 
of the onward march of trade, and its consequent civilizing 
influences. Here we take a peep at the private female life 
in ages gone by, and learn how women, highborn and lowly, 

. Spent or rather ennobled many a day of life in needlework. 
Here, in fine, artisans, designers, and workers in all kinds of 
embroidery may gather many a useful lesson in their respective 
crafts in the rare as well as beautiful samples set out before 
them. 

The materials out of which articles in this collection have 
been woven, are severally wool, hemp, flax, cotton, silk, gold, 
and silver. The silken textures are generally wholly so; in 
the remaining instances they are wrought up along with 
either cotton or flax, these constituting the longitudinal 
threads, the cross-threads being of silk, The gold or the 
silver woven into these textiles is seldom found upon them 

_ in 8 solid wire-drawn form. Almost always after being 
flattened very thin, the precious metal has been wound about 
a very small twist of cotton or of flax, and thus becomes 
what we call gold thread. As a substitute for this, the 
Moors of Granada, and after them the Spaniards of that king- 
dom, employed strips of gilded parchment. 

The beautifully trimmed and rich gilt illuminations of 
early medieval manuscripts have often a protection of the 
thinnest gauze, many of the specimens of which may possibly 
be shreds from some thin translucent textiles which found 
favour in the fashionable world for a long term in the classic 
period. As is well known, silken garments were brought at 
an early period to Imperial Rome; such high prices, how- 
ever, were asked that few could afford to purchase complete 
silken garments for their wives and daughters. We have 
already sketched the introduction of silk into Asia Minor, 
and subsequently into this country. As to cloth of gold or 
tissue, it is likely it existed among the Egyptians long before 
the days of Moses. To this day the people of India work 
the gold into their stuffs after the first and ancient form. In 
the Museum, we come upon vestments of Durham cloth of 
gold stuffs, which were doubtless wrought in Anglo-Saxon- 
dom and by women’s hands. The love for such glittering 
attire, not only for liturgical use but secular wear, lasted long 
in England, 

As between common silk and satin there runs a broad dif- 
ference, at least in look, one being dull, the other smooth and 
glossy, so there is a great distinction tobe made among cloth 
of gold, some being of a “dead” hue, others brilliant and 
sparkling. When the gold is twisted into its silky filament, 
it takes the deadened look ; when the flattened, filmy strip 
of metal is rolled about it so evenly as to bring its edges closer 


to one another, it seems to be one unbroken wire of gold’ 
sparkling and lustrous. To imitate cloth of gold, the gilding 
of silk with the leaf was sometimes resorted to. In 1298, 
St. Paul’s, London, had “a chasuble of gilded silk.” Silver 
in olden times, as seen by the specimens bere, was hammered 
out into very thin sheets, which were cut into narrow long 
shreds to be woven, unmixed with anything else, into 
garments fitting for the wear of kings. Gold thread 
was in the very earliest times interwoven with wool and linen, 
In the thirteenth century, our own ladies themselves used to 
make the golden thread needed for their own embroidery. 
Satin, though far from being so common as other silken 

textures, was not unknown to England in the Middle Ages, 
and of it thus speaks Chaucer :— 

In Surrie whilom dwelt a compagnie 

Of chapmen rich and thereto sad and trewe, 

That wide were senten his spicerie, 

Clothes of gold and satins riche of hewe. 


We have no information as to what nation first hit upon 
the happy mechanical expedient of getting up a silken tex- 
ture so as to take, by the united action at the same moment 
of intense heat and heavy pressure on its face, the lustrous 
metallic shine which we have in cotton. In the Museum is 
a good specimen of late Chinese manufacture, by a process 
which this country is only now beginning to understand and 
successfully employ. Diaper was a silken fabric held every- 
where in high estimation both abroad and here in England. 
This we know from documents beginning with the eleventh 
century. Its origin has been the subject of some contro- 
versy. Our own conjecture is, that the silk-weavers of Asia 
had, of old, found out the way so to gear their looms and 
dress their silk, or their threads of gold, that with a warp 
or woof, both precisely of the same tone of colour, they could 
give to the web an elegant design, each part of which, being 
managed in the weaving as either to hide or catch the light and 
shine, appeared to be separated from or stand well up above 
the seeming dusky ground below it ; at times the design was 
dulled and the ground made glossy. By degrees the word 
diaper became widened in its meaning, and was no longer 
confined to silk, when Ypres, in company with other neigh- 
bouring cities, started up into notice for its linens. 

Chinese examples of woven stuffs in the collection are very 
few, but what they are, whether plain or figured, they are 
beautiful in their own way. From what we know of the 
people, we are inclined to believe that their own way two 
thousand years ago is precisely theirs still. Persian textiles, 
too, as we see them here, must have remained unchanged for 
many ages, and we trace in these the influence of that pecn- 
liar religious belief which would not allow the lowliest work- 
man to forget the “homa,” or tree of life. There is a beauty, 
breadth, and flowing outline in the designs of the Byzantine 
Greeks; but the specimens here appear to be very poor. The 
Syrian school is well represented here by several fine pieces: 
The whole seaboard of that part of Asia Minor, as well as far 
inland, was inhabited by a mixture of Jews, Christians, and 
Saracens, and each of these peoples were workers in silk. The 
reputation of the neighbouring Persia had of old stood 
high for the beauty and durability of her silken textiles, 
which, as we have already indicated, made them to be sought 
for by the European traders. But as Persia’s outlet to the 
West for her goods lay through the great commercial ports 
on the coast of Syria, the tricks of imitation, with which 
the present age is so familiar, were resorted to, and so that 
profit could be made by the adoption of the “trade-mark or 
design” of “the tree of life,’ which created the presumption 
that the fabric bearing it was of Persian manufacture, no 
objection was found to it by Jew, Christian, or Saracen 
manufacturers of Syria. Although this was done with the 
fraudulent intention of palming on the world Syrian for real 
Persian silks, those Syrians usually inserted designs of their 
own, in which we readily discover their workmanship, as in 
badly indicated Arabic sentences, of which the Museum has 
various specimens. What may be looked for upon real Sara- 
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cenic textures is a pattern consisting of longitudinal stripes 
of blue, red, green, and other colours, some of them adorned 
with animals small in form, others with proverbs or wise- 
saws in-Arabic. Moresco, Spanish, or Saracenic textiles, 
wrought in Spain, though partaking of the striped pattern, 
and bearing words in real or imitated Arabic, have some dis- 
tinctions of their own. The designs shown upon these stuffs 
are almost always drawn out of strap-work, reticulations, or 
some combination or another of geometrical lines, around which 
are occasionally to be found different forms of conventional 


flowers. Sometimes, but very rarely, the-crescent moon is | 


figured. The colours of ‘these silks are usually either a fine 
crimson or a deep blue, with almost always a fine-toned 
yellow as a ground. One remarkable feature in some of these 
textiles is an ingenious though fradulent imitation of gold 
thread in the substitution of narrow flat strips from shreds 
of gilded parchment. So skilfully is the trick performed 
that only by the use of a magnifying glass can it be de- 
tected. When the Christian Spanish weavers lived beyond 
Saracenic control, they filled their designs with beasts, birds, 
and flowers, the old fine Spanish tone of crimson being still 
apparent in their webs. Spanish velvets—and they were 
mostly wrought in Andalusia—are remarkably fine and con- 
spicuous, both for their deep soft pile and their glowing ruby 
tones; but when woven after the manner of velvet upon 
velvet, are very precious. There is in the Museum a good 
specimen, of rich texture and mellow colouring, in a chasuble. 
In the Sicilian designs here displayed, a good deal of beauty 
and happiness of invention, set forth by bold, free, spirited 
drawing, have been bestowed, if not thrown away, too often 
upon stuffs of very inferior quality, in which the gold, if 
not actually base, is scanty, a good deal of cotton being 
wrought with the silk. Though Palermo was without doubt 
the great workshop for weaving Sicilian silks, that trade used 
to be carried on, not only in other cities of the island, but 
extended from town to town on the neighbouring mainland 
upto Naples. Till within a few years the Royal manufactory 
of Sta. Lucia, near Naples, produced silks of remarkable rich- 
ness; and the piece from that city, of the 17th century, among 
the curiosities of the Museum, does credit to its loom. 
Northern Italy was not idle; and the looms which she set 
up in several of her great citices-—in Lucca, Florence, 
Genoa, Venice, and Milan—earned apart for themselves a good 
repute in some particulars, and a wide trade for their gold 
and silver tissues, their velvets, and their figured silken tex- 
tiles. As shown by the specimens, the draughtsmen of Lucca 
seem to have felt bound to follow the Saracenic style, 
figuring parrots, peacocks, and gazelles, with which, how- 
ever, they mixed emblems of their own, such as angels 
clothed in white. The Lucchese cloths of gold and silver, 
the most costly sort, were in great request in England in the 
14th century, as is evidenced by the cathedral records and 
the examples from ecclesiastical vestments possessed by the 
Museum, One beautiful vestment has olive green, plain silken 
‘ground, trailed all over with flowers and leaves in somewhat 
deeper tone. Genoa maintains to this day the reputation of 
her ancient skill in weaving. In this collection we find 
samples of every kind of Genoese velvets, from those with a 
smooth unbroken surface to the elaborately patterned ones— 
art-wrought velvets, in fact—showing, together with wonderful 
skill in weaving, much beauty of design. Among the plain 
velvets, there is nothing but great softness and depth of pile 
along with clear, bright, luminous tones of colour: one spe- 
cimen is striking for its lightsome, mellow, deep tone of 
of crimson. Getting to what may be called truly art-vel- 
vets, we come upon some specimens, raised or cut, the design 
being done in a pile standing well by itself from out a flat 
ground of silk, sometimes of the same, sometimes of another 
colour, and not infrequently wrought in gold. Then we 
have an example of that precious kind, velvet upon velvet, 
in which the ground is velvet, and again of velvet is the pat- 
tern itself, but raised one pile higher and well above the 
other so as to show its form and shape distinctly. Lastly, 


we find samples in which the design is done in various- 
coloured velvets. Venice does not seem, from what we here see; 
to have been smitten with the taste, like Sicily and Lucca, 
of imitating in her loom at home the patterns of foreign 
textile fabric, appearing to have borrowed from the Orien- 
tals only one kind of weaving cloth in gold. By the 14th 
century, Venice knew well how to produce good damasks 
in silk and gold. Ancient Venetian velvets, raised pile upon 
pile, may still be admired for their beauty. No insignificant 
article of Venetian textile workmanship was her laces, 
wrought, in every ‘variety—in gold, in silk, in thread. The 
lace was in great favour at our Court at one time, when it 
used to be bought, not by the yard measure, but by weight. 
Laces in worsted or in linen thread, wrought by the bobbin at 
Venice, but more especially herpoint-laces, or such as weredone 
with the needle, always had, as indeed they still have, a great 
reputation. The specimens here of the earliest handiwork 
of Florence are few ; one sample of diaper shows her ability, 
and there are pieces that witness the boldness of her de- 
sign during the 17th century. The orphrey webs of Florence 
are conspicuous for drawing and skill in weaving ; and spe- 
cimens in the Museum come up to those done in Venice, and 
far surpass anything ever wrought at Cologne. Although 
Milan is now in such high repute for the richness and beauty 
of her silks of all sorts, she was by no means so conspicuous 
for these in early times as for other productions. Still she 
earned a name in the 16th century for rich art-velvets, of 
which the Museum has one specimen, 


ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH SEWED 
MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. - 


HIS important branch of national industry is rapidly 
increasing in its extent, and there is evidence of great 
progress being made in the manufacture. In taking a retro- 
spective view of the trade, it is difficult to fix the precise 
date of its origin; but there is no doubt that in the year 1770 
in Scotland, and 1780 in Ireland, the germs of it were in 
existence. Towards the commencement of the present 
century the manufacture had so extended as to employ 
profitably the attention of efght or ten houses in Glasgow, 
and also a few in Belfast ; but the trade generally seems to 
have made but little progress during the next twenty years, 
the employment being comparatively limited in extent, and 
the manufacturers confining their attention to the tambour 
branch of it, with the exception of some light cotton goods 
for foreign markets, in the almost exclusive production of 
trimmings, collars, robes, and baby-linen. One of the 
circumstances which gave a decided impulse to the manu- 
facture was occasioned by the social revolution wrought 
among the Scotch and Irish peasantry, and particularly the 
latter, by the destruction of linen yarn spinning by hand, 
through the introduction of machinery. Previously the 
female population were so generally and profitably employed 
that it was with much difficulty that their attention could be 
directed to “ needlework ;” but the manufacture by machinery, 
by nearly destroying the occupation of hand-spinning, left 
them almost without any source of profitable labour. In 
these unpromising circumstances a new field of exertion, 
destined to more than compensate them, was opened in the 
production of muslin embroidery. Manufacturers found it to 
their: interest to take advantage of the abundance and 
cheapness of labour to extend their operations, and 
under their guidance, but frequently aided by philanthropists, 
industrial and artistic schools were opened for instruction in 
the art. This cheapness of labour, with the increasing skill 
of the workers, enabled the manufacturers to introduce, ‘in 
lieu of tambouring, the more costly, difficult, and beautiful 
satin-stitch, and other sewed embroidery, its cheapness and 
superior elegance not only leading to its being applied to 
additional articles af ornamental dress, but also to more enlarged 
use and demand, and to a consequent increase in the trade. 
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Few circumstances were so beneficial to the manufacturer, or 
tended more directly to the improvement of design, as the 
substitution of lithography for the old tedious system of 
block-printing. The cost of each block varied from 5s. for the 
simplest design to £5 for the richest ; and the time required 
for cutting frequently reached three or four weeks, thus 
subjecting the manufacturer to never ceasing delay, and inter- 
fering with cheapness in price and variety of design. By the 
lithographic press the most elaborate and difficult pattern can 
be printed in a few hours, at the expense of a few shillings, 
and with perfection and ease unattainable by block-printing. 
The facility thus gained of multiplying patterns at such a 
trifling expense has afforded ample scope to the genius of the 
designer, the result being eminently promotive of taste, and 
of the production in the trade of endless variety and novelty 
of style. Few manufactures in the kingdom haye made 
such rapid progress, or have afforded the same amount of 
valuable employment to the female population, as that of sewed 
embroidery. The amount of employment in Ayrshire and 
other places in Scotland has probably not increased, from the 
population being less dense, and their being employed in other 
branches of manufacture ; but in Ulster and the West of 
Ireland the embroidery trade has become almost universal, 
and is the principal support of the female population. 


‘-FLANNELS. 


ALES is the country in which this article was originally 
made, neither the mule for spinning nor the power- 
loom for weaving having been employed, and it continues 
chiefly to be manufactured there by hand-labour, the 
finest being made from the wool of the Welsh mountains. There 
is a peculiar quality and finish in the finer descriptions of 
Welsh flannel. In Rochdale and its neighbourhood flannels 
are made more extensively than in any other part of the 
world, and in the greatest varicty of widths and substance ; 
that is, thin gauze, the medium, and the thick, double-dressed 
or swanskin quality, both for home consumption and ex- 
portation. Saddleworth and its neighbourhood are remarkable 
for the manufacture of Saxony flannels, especially those of 
very fine make, which have been very much admired in the 
London and other markets. Some of the common qualities 
are produced in the neighbourhood of Leeds, and finished the 
natural colour of the wool. In the West of England some 
white and dyed flannels are made, but not extensively. 
Ireland supplies a few low flannels, chiefly suited for the 
native population. There is considerable merit in the fine, 
light flannels made in France. They are fine spun, and of a 
light texture, approaching nearest to the Saddleworth in 
wool and make ; they are very suitable for printing, dyeing, 
and outer garments. With good style and quality, the prices 
are algo reasonable. Belgium produces flannels, both twill 
and plain, white and dyed, of various colours. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
OF RUSSIA. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Sr. PETERSBURGH, June 20. 


I senp you herewith a few notes—I have taken on the 
materials of dress-goods exhibited in the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of this city. I trust that, though brief, they will be 
welcome. Russia singularly combines in every form European 
and Asiatic ideas : we see this in her manufactures and in all 
descriptions of design. Vast changes have taken place in 

- the internal industry of the country since the last London 
and Paris Exhibitions, and her people have reason to be proud 
of the present display. The remotest portions of the empire 
have sent in their contributions ; and in wandering through 
some of the mazes the visitor might casily imagine he was 
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inspecting an Oriental bazaar. The Easterns have an endless 
fertility of design; but although the Muscovite is adaptive, he 
is also practical, and follows to a great extent the productions 
of Western Europe, and especially Germany, with which the 
people have been rendered familiar by large importations. 

There is a large display of woollen fabrics, for which Russia 
has a vast market. In former years her largest supplies were 
obtained from Germany, but there is evidence that she is seeking 
to make herself independent of foreign supplies. German 
designs, however, are closely followed. Moscow appears to 
take the lead in manufacture. The satins de chine, all wool, 
brocaded, and fabrics of worsted and organzine silk warp and 
cashmere-de-laines from that city, are distinguished by great 
neatness of manufacture, surprising excellence of design, and 
economy of production; in fact, the satins de chine are nearly 
perfect in make. It is doubtful if such goods could be ob- 
tained as cheap in any capital of Europe. The plain de laines 
and “cashmere d’ Ecosse,” made entirely of wool, are distin- 
guished by great regularity in their manufacture. 

Those who remember the woollen goods exhibited by Russia 
at our Great Exhibitions, and compare them with the goods 
exhibited here, cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable 
progress made in this branch of manufacture. Cloths, 
fancy cassameres, worsted and mixed fabrics, all bear 
evidence of the general improvement, and exhibit a degree of 
excellence which, as regards make and finish, place the pro- 
ductions of Russia on a par with some of the older manu- 
facturing countries. There isa “China cloth” exhibited of 
considerable merit for genuineness of make, great width, and 
cheapness of production. This is an article of export with 
Russia, and is sent in considerable quantities to the northern 
districts of China. Besides the ordinary description of cloth, 
Russia produces several sorts peculiarly her own, Altogether 
the advance made by Russia in woollen and worsted manu- 
factures is very marked, and must be gratifying to the 
Imperial Government, In economy of production Russia 
cannot yet compete with most other countries, as the manu- 
facturers labour under the disadvantage of having to fetch 
their raw material immense distances, though railways are 
fast superseding the old and difficult means of transit. One 
word as to consumption, Among the middle and lower classes 
woollen cloth is regarded as a luxury only to be used on 
Sunday and holidays. Indoor garments are chiefly of cotton 
or flax. Flannel is but little made or used in Russia. 

Very successful efforts have been made to produce good 
printed calicoes. The cotton, in some instances, is remarkably 
fine. What particularly surprises me is the very superior 
colour and design of the bleached goods. There are samples 
of cotton of very considerable merit, The flax samples are 
capital specimens, being in considerable variety, from fine and 
silky down to coarse and wiry. 

There are some very fair samples in this Exhibition of raw 
silks, and the thrown silks give evidence of the opening of 
an important branch of business in the Russian home trade. 
So of the manufactured silks, which are highly creditable to 
the producers, whether as regards the choice of the material, 
the colours,the design,or the manufacture. The progress made 
by Russia in silk manufacture is illustrative of the advantages 
which seldom fail to result from the removal of prohibitory 
duties and the introduction of a low tariff. 

An ingenious machine for spinning silk directly from the 
cocoon, a Russian invention, is displayed, and is well worthy 
the attention of those who are seeking to revive the silk 
spinning industry in England. 

I inspected some plain and figured moire antiques, displaying 
fine taste and artistic skill of a high order of merit. Tho 
plain velvets here shown are peculiarly fresh and brilliant in 
colour, well-made, in good taste, and in considerable variety. 

The fabrics of Caucasia are noticeable for the rich invention 
shown in the patterns, in which the beauty, distinctness, and 
variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending of several 
colours, call forth the admiration of all true judges of art. 
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WE learn that the Dublin manufacturers of Irish poplins 
have their hands full of foreign orders, including some for two 
of the Continental Courts. Irish poplins,as most of our readers 
are aware, are almost exclusively produced either perfectly 
plain or in tartan stripes, or very simple figures. In connec- 
tion with the fact that Ireland distances all competition in the 
manufacture of this mixture of silk and wool, we may mention 
an interesting observation made one hundred years ago by 
Dr. Campbell,who in his “ Philosophical Survey ” praises “ the 
superior perfection to which the Irish have brought poplins, 
some of which, called tabinets, have all the richness of silk.” 
The prediction of Arthur Young, in his “Tour in Ireland, 
1766-8,” has certainly been fulfilled, namely, that “ the tabinets 
and poplins of Ireland (a fabric partly of wool and partly of 
silk), did that island possessa greater freedom in the woollen 
trade, would find their way to a successful market throughout 
all the south of Europe.” He adds: “ A friend of mine travelled 
France and Spain with a suit of that pleasing fabric among 
others, and it was more admired and envied than anything he 
carried with him. This isa manufacture of which we have not 
a vestige in England.” We may add that there are five fac- 
tories of poplins in Dublin, the three minor ones partaking 
somewhat of a retail character, but producing excellent fabrics. 
The material is not spun, nor are power-looms employed, the 
work, which requires very delicate manufacture, being all done 
by hand-looms. The two leading factories use 330 of these 
looms, and have 500 persons employed. 


THE agitation in favour of extending to young girls em- 
ployed as Drapers’ assistants some legislative protection, so as 
to shorten their labour, is working on public opinion. In our 
belief nothing would more tend to secure early closing than a 
legislative enactment limiting the hours of their employment. 

the leading London firms are in favour of reducing the 
hours of work to a reasonable period; but as long asa host of 
lesser establishments hold out against so salutary a reform 
their views and wishes cannot be carried out. We accordingly 
advocate some effort on the part of the Legislature to define the 
hours of labour, satisfied that such a measure would serve the 
interests of all concerned. 


THE last report of Her Majesty’s Consuls to China is well 
worthy the attention of manufacturers and exporters. From 
a general point of view they are encouraging in the prospect 
held forth for cotton goods, though woollens show a doctine, 
To begin with Tientsin, the principal market in China for 
cotton piece goods, Mr. Morgan advocates the very obvious 
policy, though a policy not adhered to, of direct shipment 
thither of cotton fabrics from England. Asa matter of course 
they can be thus laid down much cheaper than when received 
indirectly through Hongkong and Shanghai. He estimates the 
average cost of conveyance of ey shirtings by direct ship- 
ment from England at 12s. oon ke e, whilst the average cost 
of transport from Shanghai to Tientsin is 15s. 10d. per bale. 
Mr. Medhurst’s report on the trade of Shanghai is most 
elaborate. The first thing that attracts attention is the 
enormous increase in the importation of English cotton 
manufactures, which in 1868 euched a total value of 17,429,000 
taels, against 9,900,000 taels in the previous year; and of this 
large increase the principal part was in shirtings. Of 
course the re-exports were exey some 8, 7000 taels worth of 
shirtings having been merely landed in Shanghai to be 
forwarded to Hankow or Tientsin: still the increase was 
satisfactory. White shirtings, which had fallen off, regained 
in that year their previous position, which they still keep. As 
to the Progress decrease of woollens, we may observe that 
these goods seem to be of too expensive a nature to compete 
successfully with the padded cotton clothing to which the 
Chinese are so partial ; and until they can be presented on the 
market at a more moderate rate, the demand for such goods 
must continue to flag. Speaking of the foreign trade of China 
as 8 whole, Mr. Medhurst says that the growing share which 
Chinese speculators are taking in it constitutes a remarkable 
feature in its aspect. The Chinese already show that they 
possess advantages over foreigners by reason of the economy 
with which they can keep up their establishments. The total 
foreign trade of Shanghai during the year 1868 amounted to 
89,360,772 taels, against 75,798,608 taels in 1867. The British 
trade alone in 1868 nearly equalled the entire foreign trade of 
the port in 1867. Hankow comes next. Here we find a 
satintacko ry increase in the imports of English cotton manu- 


factures, whilst American and Dutch goods show a decline 
Grey shirtings and T-cloths are in good demand, the latter 
being especially favoured as showing a good resemblance to 
native manufactures, which are about 74 per cent. cheaper, 
according to Mr. Caine’s estimate. In Hankow, as in Shanghai, 
ae show a falling off, for the reason we have already 
stated. 


Ir is not only a truth, but a truth that needs perpetual 
assertion and diffusion, that notwithstanding our skilful work- 
manship and our excellent manufacture of most fabrics, we by 
no means lead the van in the designs applied to them, but are 
greatly indebted to foreign artists for that proportion that is 

ood. When there is a free importation of Continental fabrics 
into this country, the large loss in sale of home goods in pro- 
ceeding to imitate their styles, which requires time, instead of 
anticipating them by others equally acceptable to the puts, 
isapparent. Our greatest prgrane however, consists less in 
the want of designers than of skilled art-workmen to carry 
out designs. A design for cotton printing may be spoiled by 
the looker on, or for silk by him who prepares it for the loom. 
In France there is a fitness and fancy prevading ornamentation; 
in England, the ornament designed for one work is made to do 
duty for twenty others. The facilities which machinery gives 
to the manufacturer have enabled him to produce the florid and 
overloaded as cheaply asthe simple forms, and to satisfy the 
larger market for the multitude who desire quantity rather than 
quality; and value a thing the more, the more it is ornament- 
ed. One would think that what was to be produced by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, should at least be a work of 
beauty, and no pains be spared to ensure its excellence. The 
cost of the first design must in such a case be a mere atom 
when divided among its myriad Prototypes. It would seem 
strange, too, that any one could be found to throw awa 
any great expense upon dies to carry out a design whic 
was hardly thought worth paying for. Yet in the instances 
where artists are paid little better than workmen, and the 
belief prevails that knowledge, skill, and taste, come by nature, 
the artist having no interest in the result of his own labours, 
little is to be expected from him; besides what there may be of 
beauty and excellence in his work is often spoiled by alter- 
ations of the manufacturer. Often, indeed, the manufacturer 
may be in the right; but in France and some parts of Germany, 
where taste has lone been cultivated, where talent is fostered, 
and amour propre and love of gain stimulated, the designe 
seldom fail of full appreciation by the manufacturers—an 
appreciation aided by the familiarrelations which subsist between 
them. The business of general advancement must not be left to 
manufacturers. Society must beled to contribute more largely 
than heretofore to public education in ornamental art. e 
fear the English public and the English manufacturers, as a 
body, are hardly yet awake on the subject of design. Govern- 
ment has established schools of ornamental art in many of 
our great manufacturing towns, for the purpose of spreading 
genuine taste and educating our workmen, but the results, on 
the scale of present operations, can only be partial and gradual. 
Without the aids of design many of the Continental manu. 
factures that are in advance would be far behind our own; but 
this is saying much in their favour. Our deficiency in dextrous, 
skilful, and appropriate ornamentation, as applied to tissues, 
is remediable, and its correction worthy of hearty endeavour. 


THERE would seem to be an opinion among the wool 
merchants of London that the change from four to five series 
of sales has proved a failure, and the old ‘system of four sales 
is to be reverted to, at least for this year. The fourth and last 
series of sales will commence October 27th. 


Our an‘icipations of the decline of the American cotton 
market hive received further confirmation. Now that the 
Indian o>tton bas begun to come in freely, and the weekly 
shipments from Pombay to be in excess of the same weeks of 
last year, the remaining rop to poe has given way, and 
holders appear to be mslined to supply freely whatever demand 

resents itself, although the stock offering is not heavy. The 
Nes York market has further been unfavourably affected by 
the failure of certain parties to protect their contracts for 
futures, resulting in a considerable quantity being thrown upon 
the market for sale, depressing prices largely for forward 
delivery cotton, the more so owing to the dull Liverpool 
accounts, 
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ALTHOUGH the statements made by Mr. Goschen in the 
House of Commons on the state of the textile trade, in oppos- 
ing the motion of Mr. Torrens with reference to unemployed 
labour, were designed to enforce opinions of an extremely 
optimist character, they may be substantially accepted as true, 
with the qualification that the progress asserted is but com- 

arative with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 

urther time being required for the removal of those causes of 
depression that have so long operated to retard our national 
industry. Mr. Goschen’s statement was that the factory 
inspector of the Lancashire cotton district testified that there 
had been a decided revival in trade as compared with last year, 
and that, among other indications, there had been consider- 
able investments in new machinery. Then with regard to 
the eilk manufacture in Macclesfield, Mr. Goschen remarked 
that a great many buildings which were formerly factories, and 
which still continued unemployed, might lead to the belief that 
trade was bad; but if hands could be obtained in sufficient 
numbers to fill them, many of them could be set at work. 
Finally, he added, that from Coventry and Bradford the 
reports were very encouraging; the lace trade of Nottingham 
was improved and active; the linen and flax spinning trade in 
Belfast, and generally throughout the north of Ireland, had 
very much improved; that there was a good supply of flax 
at moderate prices, a better demand for yarns, and much more 
life in the trade. Ministerial announcements ordinarily carry 
a weight beyond any attaching to unofficial statements, but our 
own information from the manufacturing districts fully con- 
firm these views, and we may anticipate that there will be a 
steady and gradual advance to the prosperity so long waited 
for. . 


4 


Some interesting facts are to be found adduced in the reports 
of the Schools of Design throughout the kingdom. The school 
of Macclesfield has proved of essential advantage to its large 
manufacture of figured silk goods. At Coventry, the influence 
of the institution has been so far acknowledged that designs 
for those manufactures for which none but French designs 
were formerly resorted to, are made by the pupils. At Norwich 
the connection between the pupils and the manufacturers has 
been on the increase, and many of the former have been 
engaged upon the shawl trade. At Nottingham, not only are 
the effects of the school in that locality felt in the adoption of 
its patterns for lace, but the reputation and influence of the 
institution has spread to distant quarters, and applications, 
among others, have come in for designs for veils, flounces, 
chemisettes, and handkerchiefs for the Honiton trade. It is 
in Nottingham that the manufacturers seem most alive to the 
value of the school. At Glasgow the strange fact comes to 
our notice that manufacturers occasionally object to take pupils 
from the school, on the ground that they draw too well, and so 
demand higher than the customary rate of wages at too early 
a period of their engagement. 


ScARCELY a day has passed during the last month in which 
the doings of one or other of the notorious Long Firms scattered 
throughout the country have not come to light. Whatever 
the protection afforded by law, it is evident that the uprooting 
of these iniquitous concerns must mainly depend on individual 
energy and caution. It is in the drapery trade that the Long 
Firms particularly abound; and it is really marvellous to notice 
what effect a pretentious appearance and “apparently” re- 

ectable references exert occasionally in securing credit. 
Much has been done of late years so to systematize business 
relations as to give an effective check to the gentry whose busi- 
ness is to get goods to be at once disposed of for whatever they 
will bring; but they continue to subsist through lack of caution 
on the part of dealers—to the excess of desire to do business in 
a dullseason. Let the good work of extermination be carried 
vigorously on. 


FURS AND VARIETIES, 


STRANGE as it may appear to a casual reader in burning 
summer heat to write about furs, yet few “ clever” heads but 
will agree that it is full time for houses to be prepared to fill 
large orders for these goods, which may now drop in daily. A 
large and influential house in Wocd Street—we allude to that 
of Messrs. HucH Jones & Co.—has recently forwarded many 
hundreds’ of medium and best sealskin jackets and mantles 
to Paris houses ; and we ourselves noted, during a recent visit, 


great quantities of these same furs in various states of prepa- 
ration for the coming demand. 

The sealskin mantles of the approaching season will be loose- 
fitting, either plain or trimmed with grebe, which is both good 
in quality and plentiful. It will be largely employed in trim- 
mings, both on far and on velvet, and will be also used as a 
trimming for winter costumes. 

Next month we hope to give a detailed account of Messrs, 
Hucu Jones's extensive fur department ; at the present mo- 
ment we wish to record a few details of the principal depart- 
ments of this noted house. 

To begin with the Straws, of which,as most of our readers are 
aware, there is an immense stock, even at this season, of 
every kind of hat and bonnet. The demand for larger bonnets 
and straw bonnets appearsto be steadily increasing; and Mesars. 
Hucw Jones are enabled, by their extensive manufactories at 
Luton and at St. Albans, to supply any quantity of every kind 
of straw. 

Passing from the straw department into that devoted 
to silks, satins, and millinery goods, we are introduced 
to a rich, lustrous, guaranteed black silk, expressly manufac- 
tured for this firm. This special ‘‘ make” can be had in various 

ualities and prices; it will be found to give great satisfaction. 

ilks and satins, terry and silk velvets, cr¢pes de Chine, crépe- 
line, and foulards occupy the rest of this department, to which 
that devoted to ribbons and trimmings is adjacent. 

We have already mentioned the department for ladies’ and 
children’s underclothing. The special feature of the costume 
department, is the made-up costumesin piqué, challé, and various 
materials for children of all ages, up to the first sizes of ladies’ 
costumes. The French models for these costumes are now being 
cleared off atless than half-price. The French lawn costumes are 
pene lay, elegant, and the prices of these and of children’s 
piqué and holland dresses are lower than we have ever known 
them, while in quality of material and work they fully main- 
tain the character of the house. 


CORSETS AND CRINOLINES. 


In spite of the outcry against crinoline, it is still, in a modified 
form, de rigueur. Completely absent for a few months from 
the salon and from the promenade, two causes have conspired 
to reproduce the mode, and to establish a moderate-sized skirt 
apparently en permanence. One of these causes may be found 
in the exceedingly awkward gait induced by the embarrassment 
occasioned by the clinging drapery of jupons and costumes; 
the other is to be seen in the very excellent model of crinolines 
supplied to modistes by first-class manufacturers of corsets and 
crinolines. Among these the Star Jupon and the Eclipse 
Jupon of Messrs. Sace & Hart, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
may be noted as two of the most successful forms of crinoline. 
The “Star” is a crinoline @ rolant, which is perfectly straight 
and flat in front; the necessary fulness at the back is 
maintained by five flounces. This crinoline is adapted to both 
morning and evening toilets. The“ Eclipse” is a Jupon adapted 
for short costumes, and consists of a plain round skirt of four 
steels only, over which a flounced tournure is placed. Besides 
these, we note an immense variety of horse-hair jupons and 
dress-improvers of varied styles. The corsets produced by this 
firm are well known to combine excellent material and elegant 
form, but we wish to draw our readers’ attention to the 
novelties recently introduced in this department. The chief 
change in the old and favourite patterns is in the increased 
length of the waist; but constant improvements are being 
added to the newer styles of corsets. 


LACE. 


As we predicted, the lace furore continues, and no signs have 
yet appeared of any abatement in the demand for this lovely 
manufacture. There are, however, changes in the style of lace 
required, and these changes must continue as long as our mo- 
distes follow Parisian models. The impetus given to Valen- 
cionnes lace manufacture by the ruffle movement still bears 
fruit in the demand for wide Valenciennes for millinery pur- 
poses, althcugh at the present moment there is a strong reac- 
tion in favour of the best Maltese goods. 

The noted house of Messrs. S. NoRTHCOTE& Co., of St. Paul’s- 
churchyardare filling considerableordersin this lace,the produce 
of the island of Malta alone, other makes of “ Maltese” lace not 
showing in demand. Very beautiful jackets, fichus, and 
pelerines of this handsome lace are to be seen in grest 
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variety. Of these, the pelerines are much in vogue, and are 
worn over coloured and black silk dresses. 

The half and whole shawls are manufactured in Llama, in 
thread, and in silk. Lace mantles are still in great request, 
and the variety of design and shape of these is endless. Among 
these, we note the “ Froufrou” mantle, which isa great favourite 
in spite of the prejudice excited by its name; the “Moscovite’ is 
a most ladylike, stylish mantle; and the “Louis XIII.” and 
“ Venitien’” are extremely graceful. In white laces also these 
beautiful designs and shapes are repeated; these, as well as 
black lace fichus, are worn over silk and satin dresses for fctes, 

romenades, and morning concerts. 

Among the immense stock of real lace, we noted great quan- 
tities of Point Duchesse,and were shown many new designs in 
this beautiful lace, which has been used with much success for 
Court-trains and trimmings. An attempt is being made to 
reproduce this lace in Devonshire. The difficulties of getting 
Honiton workers to change their pattern is proverbial; but no 
doubt Messrs. S. NoRTHCOTE will succeed in the praiseworthy 
attempt, and improve upon such designs as “ key-tail,” 
= Bullock's heart,” and “Snowball.” We were shown a very 
creditable attempt at Point Duchesse lace, made by some of 
their Devonshire workers, and see no reason why Point 
Duchesse should not be made a Devonshire industry. 

Coloured Cluny laces, of two and three shades of unbleached 
linen hue (écru) are now manufactured to a great extent, being 
considerable demand for trimmings. 

The imitation laces of this well-known house are so well- 
made as to puzzle even an experienced eye. We instance the 
hand-ran imitation Mechlin lace as an example. The trade in 
real Mechlin is declining; the taste for this lace is fast going 
among the “ things that have been;” and although here and 
there we find a disciple of Queen Charlotte, the decision of the 
Victorian age is against Mechlin. Although for the hand-run 
imitation Mechlin there is considerable inquiry. 

The lace-trimmed muslin costumes and dresses of this house 
deserve particular attention. We regret that our space will 
not nor of a full description of theso novelties at this mo- 
ment. 


THE NEW BONNET. 


In la morte saison, as our French neighbours term the few 
weeks when “business is dull,” the vitality of the artistic 
power of our City houses is tested. In many cases the absence 
of Parisian novelties produces a lethargy which does not com- 
ie English ingenuity or English taste. But there are 
onourable exceptions to this halt in the supply of novelties 
—to this pause in the whirl of business; and energetic houses 
take advantage of the momentary leisure to study combinations 
and to produce artistic effects. Among these houses we note 
with much pleasure that of Messrs. W. WiLson & Co., of 
Wood-street. Our readers may remember that it is to this 
firm that we owe the invention of the Rustic montures which 
have been so much in demand. At the present time Messrs. 
W. Witson & Co. are introducing a new bonnet, which is 
considerably larger than those lately shown, and of a “ Gipsy” 
shape. The front is turned up, and a distinct curtain is placed at 
the back, both front and curtain being lined with black 
velvet, which relieves the white chip of which the bonnet is 
composed. The trimming consists of large sprays, almost 
branches, of Wistaria—these droop over the hair; and tulle 
lappets, edged with a rich point Duchesse Jace, complete this 
novel and truly elegant chapeau, which willbe sans dowfe an 
immense success, relieving the monotone of the bonnets now 
leading, and introducing a decided and effective change at a 
moment when a fresh style is most desirable. : 


SILK AND TRIMMINGS. 


Ricu black silks are so much required for costumes as well as 
for mantles, that first-class houses have these goods specially 
manufactured for them. Among such houses we may name 
that of Messrs. MritpuRN & BEESTON, of Newgate-street, 
whose black silks deserve the highest commendation. First- 
class, medium, and low-priced silks and satins are the speciality 
of this house; but every kind of millinery requirement may 
be obtained, from the silk, velvet, cr¢pe, or gauze bonnet, to 
the ribbons and flowers, or the feathers for trimming the 
same. The same remarks apply to all'materials for dress and 
mantle making, every class, kind, and quality of silk and of 
trimmings may be procured without leaving the premises. The 
now efilé trimmings for silk dressesand the St.'Eti¢nne trimmings 
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for morning and white costumes, as well as every novelty in 


passementerie agrémens for mantles, are to be seen here in 


endless variety. 

Of ribbons, particularly rich white, plain, and corded, 
there is an immense stock, as well as of all colours in 
broad ribbons for bonnet-strings, which, owing to the 
Empress’s example, are to be worn. Itis not at all improbable 
—for who can answer for the caprices of fashion ?—that the 
demand for wide bonnet-strings will in a few months exceed 
the supply; and those houses who, like Messrs. MILBURN & 
BEESTON, are prepared to fill in orders to any extent will 
naturally reap the full benefit of their foresight. At present 
crépe de chine and gossamer piece goods and gossamer falls 
are in great demand; and at this house they can be obtained in 
every colour and shade of colour. Ribbon velvets are being 
cleared at fifteen per cent. under the now advanced prices; 
these are in all widths and colours. In the satin department 
also a clearance is being made of this season’s colours, to make 
room for the extensive stock, which will form an attractive 
feature among the autumn goods. Considering the date at 
which we write, the flower department is well filled with small 
but choice sprays of new flowers, chiefly natural, and but few 
“fancies” to be seen. A constant change is to be here seen, and 
both flower and feather departments of this house leave nothing 
to be desired, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CoTtron MANUFACTURE.—The history of the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain presents several facts of the 
most wonderful description. No other manufacture represents 
this country in a position so important and influential, and in 
none has any department of industry attained in the same 
period of time, proportions so vast and relations so powerful. 
A little before the commencement of the present century, it 
was in its infancy. One by one the mechanical difficulties at- 
tendant upon its preservation were removed. The spinning 
frame was suggested by an accident; spinning by rollers was 
twice abandoned, and then successfully accomplished ; the first 
mule worked in an attic, the first spinning jenny in a cottage. 
The average annual imports have been estimated at 550,000,000 
Ibs. weight, exclusive of deductions for exports. Of this 
500,000,000 Ibs. are employed in manufacture. 


SpaNnisH S1LKs.—The raw or reeled silk of Spain merits 
the attention of manufacturers as being of excellent quality. 
The common kinds, reeled after the old manner, are employed 
in finishing up the silk stuffs of Malaga, Valentia, and Tala- 
vera, so celebrated for the solidity of their textures and the 
permanency of their colours. The steam processes are evcry- 
where extending themselves; the greatest attention is paid to 
the worms and to their nurture; to the introduction of preco- 
cious varieties; to different collections; agricultural associa- 
tions giving a great development to the business. Owing to 
the exertions, the silk works of Catalonia, Valentia, and Modena 
have been able to introduce great improvements into their 
textures, employing at the same time the native silk of the 
country, a circumstance which enables them to sell their pro- 
ducts at moderate prices, 


Bexteium Fuax.—The total annual production of flax in 
Belgium amounts, by a recent estimate, to about fifty-five 
million pounds. The flax is of very superior quality, and is 

rincipally employed in the manufacture of the finest clases of 
Fabrice The flax grown in the Courtrai district is univer- 
sally considered to be of the finest quality. 


FoREIGN AND EnGiisH Lampskins FoR GLoves.—In 
Italy and Spain and the south of France, it is the custom to 
kill the lamb at a much earlier period of its growth than is 
usua) in England; the skin is in consequence small, fine, thin, 
and is used as a substitute for kid; the leather, however, is 
neither so strong nor so glossy on the surface, but sufficiently 
soft and elastic, and is largely manufactured into gloves in the 
counties of Somerset and Worcester. About 2,000.000 lamb- 
skins are annually imported for this purpose. Those of the 
highest value are brought from the vale of the Arno in Italy; 
they are also imported from Turkey, Austria, Spain, and 
France. Small English skins, which are taken by the shep- 
herds from the lambs that die within a few days of their birth, 
are frequently dressed with the wool and appropriated for 
lining gloves. About 500,000 of this description are annually 
collected, and a portion of them are manufactured into 
coloured leather gloves. 
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VELVET.—Velvet is distinguished by the soft pile on its 
surface, which is produced by the insertion of short pieces of 
silk thread doubled under the weft, and so crowded together 
as to conceal the interlacings of the warp and weft. The 
loops of the thread are afterwards cut, and then they exhibit 
the appearance of a branch ; the pile is produced by the sepa- 
ration of the threads, and the application of machinery to cut 
them smooth and even. The warp and pile of goud velvet are 
both composed of several threads of raw silk, twisted or thrown 
together in the form of a rope, and its richness depends on 
the relative number of pile threads. Velvets are said to be of 
different degrees of richness, viz. of two, four, or six threads, 
inserted between each of the dents of the reeds. 


A Wortip’s Farr In New York.—Arrangementa are pro- 
gressing for the establishment of a permanent world’s fair in 
New York, in the spring of January, 1872. The amount to be 
raised is equal to £1,000,000. Salerooms for a great com- 
mercial and art exchange are to be attached. The location of 
the structure has not yet been settled, but Central Park is 
mentioned. 


WHOLESALE RosBERY.—A waggon-load of cloth and velvet 
is a rather startling amount of plunder to be purloined in 
ieces, and at different times by the clerk of a warehouseman. 
et this is the “ quantity,” not exactly arithmetically definable, 
but indicating considerable bulk, on which the police swooped 
at the house of the venerable Samson Isaacs, a Whitechapel 
tailor, and for which he and a person named P. Musgrove are 
committed for trial. The case, which came before Mr. Knox, 
at Marlborough-street on the 4th ult., is illustrative of the 
apparent impunity with which robberies on a systematic scale 
may in some establishments be continuously carried on. When 
Mr. Henry Bidgood, the victimized cloth warehouseman in 
question, of Vigo Street, Regent Street, charged a young man 
named Charles Walker with stealing some cloth, he had 
apparently no idea of the extent of the dopreantiols committed; 
but the revelations made by Walker since his committal for 
three months led to proceedings against Isaac, and a person 
named Musgrove, who, he stated, had “advised him” to steal 
the cloth. This Musgrove, it appeared, had since entered into 
perinecenip witha meets West End firm of cloth workers. 
alker testified that Musgrove advised him to steal cloth, as 
he was hard up, saying he knew how to get rid of it. Musgrove 
introduced him to Isaacs. He let Musgrove have some cloth, 
and afterwards Isaacs paid him £6 and £%, and told him to give 
Musgrove a sovereign, which he did. He gave the particulars 
of several other transactions of the same kind, and identified 
some vestings as belonging to Mr. Bidgood. In one case he 
let Musgrove have a piece of cloth forty-five yards in length. 
He identified the property principally by the colour and pattern, 
though he had no doubt there was other cloth just like it in 
other shops. The most he ever received at any time was £8, 
but he could not say how much he had received altogether. He 
took the stock tickets off before taking away the cloth, but on 
one or two occasions failed to do so. He had lived at several 
places before going to Mr. Bidgood’s, where he had £150 a 
year salary. The witness gave the names of his different 
employers. 


Fravups Aaarnst Sink Mercers.—On the 7th ult., at the 
Marlborough-street Police-court, Mrs. Emily Macgregor, wife 
of Major Macgregor, an invalided officer of the Indian army, 
charged with obtaining by false pretences the sum of £20., 
from a person in the employ of Riese Lewis and Allenby, 
silk mercers, Regent Street ; £15 froma person in the employ 
of Messrs. Howell and James, silk mercers, Regent Street; a 
sealskin jacket of the value of £10 10s., and £14 10s. in cash 
from a person in the employ of Messrs. Hitchcock and Co., 
silk mercers, St. Paul's Churchyard; and also with attempting 
to obtain money and goods from Messrs. Marshall and Snel- 
grove, of Oxford Street; Mr. Peter Robinson, Oxford Street ; 
and Messrs. Swan and Edgar, Regent Street, was brought 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt for final examination. Mr. C. O. 
Humphreys (Humphreys and Morgan) prosecuted on behalf of 
the Silk ‘Mercere’ Protection Society ; and Mr. John Bennett 
defended the prisoner. Mr. Humphreys said he proposed to go 
into the case of attempting to obtain money from Mr. Jay’s, in 
Regent Street; he believed it would turn out that the 

risoner, failing in getting a cheque for £41 cashed at Messrs. 

wan and Edgar's, took ic to Mr. Jay’s with a similar result. 
Mr. Ellis Richards, assistant to Mr. Jay, mourning warehouse- 
man, of Regent Street, said that on the 28th of April the 
prisoner came to his department and selected a grey silk dress 
of the value of twelve guineas, and he had some conversation 


with her about its being made up, she stating that it was for 
an evening dress. He asked the prisoner her name and 
address, and she gave her name “ Mrs. Morris, Lady Paget's, 
No. 7, Alpha Place, Regent's Park,” and he wrote it in a book 
at the time. He took the prisoner up to the dressmaker, and 
on the way she spoke about the weather, and said she had just 
come from the country, and he left her with the dressmaker. 
Afterwards, as the prisoner was leaving the shop she asked him 
to cash a small cheate for her. He told her he would see 
if he could do so, and she then gave him a cheque signed in 
the name of “ Morris,” and he believed for £41. He took the 
cheque away, and returned and told the prisoner that the 
cashier being out he could not cash it, and offered as a matter 
of convenience, to get the cheque cashed, and send her the 
change in the morning, if it would suit her. The prisoner said 
it did not matter, as she could get it cashed at the next place 
she went to, and she took it away. In consequence of what 
was heard next morning, the prisoner’s order was not put into 
exccution—Mary Barham, the wife of a constable of the D 
division, said that inthe month of April she was living at No. 
7, Alpha Place, Regent’s Park, the residence of Lady Paget, 
and the prisoner was not staying there, nor was any person of 
the name of Morris.—H Dawson, detective of the 0 
division, produced a warrant for the apprehension of a tka 
named Ellen Porter (the name the prisoner used at Messrs. 
Lewis and Allenby’s), and said that in consequence of informa- 
tion received he went on the 20th of May to Cheltenham, 
and found the prisoner in custody on another charge, 
and he apprehended her the following day on her being 
discharged. On telling her that she would have to go to 
London, and that she was charged with obtaining £20 
from Messrs. Lewis and Allenby’s, of Regent Street, she asked 
him if it could not be compromised, saying that her solicitors 
would pay everything. He told her it was a matter he had 
nothing to do with, and that Messrs. Lewis and Allenby were 
not the only persons, and that she would find several others; 
and she replied “ Yes, I have been to Messrs. Hitchcock’s and 
Messrs. Howell and James, but if it can only be arranged, my 
solicitors will pay everything,” at the same time mentioning 
the name of Mr. Haycock, of College Hill. He mentioned to 
her that she bad on Messrs. Hitchcock's jacket. She said, 
“Yes; I did not want it. My husband bought me one at Swan 
and Edgar's for twelve guineas.” She then asked him to 
intercede with the prosecutors and get them to withdraw the 
charge. He then alluded to Brighton, saying there was some- 
thing there. She said that she only got £5 in gold there, 
and that she threw the notes out of the window, and she then 
asked him if he did not think she was mad. He told her that 
he thought there was a good deal of method in the manner in 
which she had gone about the country, and she then said she 
had been very ill, and spoke of her domestic affairs. He found 
in the prisoner’s possession a list of banks, some of which had 
the names ticked off—Mr. Humphreys said that was his case, 
and that he would not have troubled the magistrate with so 
many cases, had not the plea of insanity been set up. He had 
felt it right to go into so argh’ charges, that a jury might 
consider whether going about the country acting as the pri- 
soner had done was the conduct of an insane person. 6 
society he represented had no feeling in the matter other than 
the furthering of public justice.—Mr. Bennett said he had to 
ask the magistrate whether he thought it was a case in which 
he might reverse his former decision and admit the prisoner 
to bail. She was suffering intensely, had eaten scarcely any- 
thing since she had been under detention, and had an infant 
nine months old, and three other children. Two gentlemen,— 
Colonel Thomas, an old brother officer of Major Macgregor’s; 
and Mr. Haycock, a gentleman possessing considerable pro- 
perty, and one of the prisoner’s trustees,—being willing to 
offer themselves as bail—Mr. Humphreys said with re; to 
the subject of bail he considered it entirely a matter for the 
magistrate, and did not know whether he had any right to 
offer any remarks on the subject.—Mr. Tyrwhitt said he was 
going to ask whether the prosecution had any objection, when 
Mr. Humphreys said his clients, the society he represented, 
had instrasted him to say that if the magistrate thought it a 
matter for bail, they did not wish to oppose it, and would be 
contented that it should be taken; but in the event of bail 
being accepted, he had to ask that it should be fixed at such 
an amount as would ensure the prisoner's i econ at the 
trial—there being three cases of fraud, four of attempted frand, 
and three of forgery against her—Mr. Tyrwhitt said that but 
for the line of defence taken on the last occasion there would 
have been no necessity for bail, as the prisoner could have been 
tried at the present sessions. If he could import any feeling 
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into the matter he would, as the prisoner would have to wait 
some time for her trial, take bail at once, but he did not think 
he ought to do so.—Mr. Humphreys (after some further con- 
versation on the subject had taken place) said, on the part of 
the prosecution, he would consent to bail being taken.—Mr. 
Tyrwhitt said the consent did the society Mr. Humphreys 
represented, and also Messrs. Lewis and Allenby, the origina- 
tors of the prosecution, much honour, and as the prosecution 
did not object, he would accept bail—two sureties in £3,000 
each, and the prisoner’s own Pail in £6,000.—Mr. Humphreys 
said as probably Dr. Smiles, the medical attendant at the 
House of Detention, under whose attention the prisoner had 
been, would be called on the trial, he had to ask that he might 
be bound over. Dr. Smiles was bound over accordingly. 


TEXTILE FaBRIcs IN THE EXHIBITION oF 1871.—The 
regulations issued for the forthooming Exhibition state that 
specimens of particular work may be exhibited, though not 
forming complete objects; but the display of fabrics and their 
patterns will be limited to such specimens as are necessary to 
show them in a satisfactory manner. Unless the pattern 
requires a greater length, complete pieces of goods and speci- 
mens must not, if possible, exceed three yards. They may 
be exhibited in glass frames, the woodwork of which must not 
exceed two inches in depth and an inch and a half in width. 
The frames must be black. All .woollen and worsted fabrics 
must be delivered at the Exhibition building into the churge 
of the proper officers, unpacked and ready for immediate exhi- 
poo, on Manday, the 13th, or Tuesday, the lith February, 


Sirk Propuction 1n Evrops.—Recent news from the 
silk-growing districts of France have created hopes and calmed 
the markets; the condition of the mulberry trees is reported 
as excellent, and of course this is a grand point, though the 
breeders still complain of the want of eggs, and of having 

id too dearly for “seed” of doubtful quality. Besides this, 

owever, it 18 impossible to avoid recognizing the fact 
that even should the diseases which have so long raged in 
France and elsewhere disappear entirely, silk production is 
never likely to return to its former condition. Bacchus for- 
bids it! And when the gods interfere poor man has no 
chance. M. de Masquard stated the case very clearly and 
curtly at the late Congress held at Lyons on the subject; he 
said that the best thing to be done was to encourage the 
. breeding of the worms in the North, for that even should the 
disease pass away completely, so as to bring back the old yield 
of from 96 to 126 Ib. of silk from an ounce of eggs, a very 
small part of the mulberry trees that had been grubbed up 
‘would ever be eeplanteds in the wine-growing districts labour 
is always too scarce and too dear to allow of dreaming even of 
silkworm rearing; none but mountainous districts, ill-suited 
for the vine, would continue it. He concluded with an ex- 
pression of his conviction that the time would come when 
more silk would be produced between Calais and Lyons than be- 
tween the latter place and Marseilles. These considerations 
give increased importance to the views entertained by many 
people, that England may produoe silk for herself, and porae: 
we may some day see Devonshire, Cornwall, Channel Islands, 
or South of Ireland silks quoted in the markets. An Imperial 
commission has been ordered by the Minister of Commerce to 
inquire into the condition of the silk industry in the depart- 
ment of the Bouches du Rhone, se we shall probably have more 
evidence shortly of the probabilities respecting the South of 
France. 


AMERICAN SriKs.—It is extraordinary (says an American 
contemporary) that the culture and manufacture of silk have 
moved along with such tardy steps in the United States. Silk 
was produced in Pennsylvania before the Revolution, and 
both the mother of George III. and the Earl of Chester- 
field wore robes made from the American product a hundred 
years ago. In the year 1869 the value of the silk goods 
manufactured in the United States was reported to be 
20,000,000 dols. and to aid in ducing this amount 
there was imported 6,000,000 ache. worth of raw silk. 
There are many manufactories, the principal centre being 
at Patterson, N. J., where 75,000 spindles are in A ict 
employing about 3,500 hands, In the city of Philadelphia 
there are about twenty factories, including the smaller 
establishments, employing about 1,500 women and girls. The 
capital invested in the Buwineas in our city is estimated at 
1,500,000 dols. There are a number of factories also in New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, employing several 


thousand operatives, and with an aggregate capital of about 
5,000,000 dols. The most extensive of these is at Hartford, Conn. 
The precise condition and progress of the trade in the United 
States was not known until last year, when the manufacturers 
met in the month of June, and organized an association for a 
temporary purpose. At that meeting the association resolved 
to make an exhibition of American silks at the fair of the 
American Institute in September of the same year. It was 
accordingly done, and done in a way to surprise every one 
with the beauty, the variety, and superb quality of the American 
product. At that exhibition it was discovered that silk goods 
which had been supposed to be the productions of the finest 
foreign looms, which had actually been sold in our stores as 
such, and had become great favorites on account of that 
imaginary superiority, were in fact American manufactures. 
On the occasion referred to there were nineteen exhibitors, 
who displayed silk in all stages of the product, from the egg of 
the silkworm to therichestfabrics. Thearray of “dress” goods 
was magnificent, including a splendid line of “ Irish” poplins. 
The colours of the dress goods were remarkuble for their 
brilliancy. There were pinks, scarlets, lilacs, blacks, clarets, 
blues, greens, browns, purples, steels, and a large assortment 
of plaids and fancy stripes. Among the most beautiful features 
of the exhibition were two cases of narrow textile fabrics, 
contributed from a factory in Philadelphia, consisting of 
ribbons, silk laces, fringes, braids, dress trimmings, belts, 
sashes, scarves, badges, cords, tassels, regalia for societies, up- 
holstery trimmings, and other decorative silk goods in almost 
endless variety, remarkable for their elegance and brilliancy 
of colour. Other manufacturers exhibited silk linings, hand- 
kerchiefs, sewing silk, machine twist, buttonhole twist, extra 
fine organzine, serges, satins, products in fact which cover the 
whole range of silk manufacture, with the possible exception 
of velvet. The dress goods and poplins were mainly from the 
factories in Hartford, Schoharie (New York) and West 
Hoboken. It will thus be seen that, although of slow growth, 
the silk manufacture of the United States is a large interest ; 
that the product is of superior quality, both as to texture and 
colour, and that many of our'American women who seek for 
foreign silks are very frequently mistaken upon two important 
points—first, in imagining that the imported article must of 
necessity be superior to the American; and _ second, in sup- 
posing that the silks they sometimes ne French, English 
or Italian, were made abroad at all. hy should a French 
silk be preferred to the American fabric when both are made 
on the same loom within the United States ? 


THe Mexcers’ Company.—The Livery Companies of 
London, such at least as had a secular character, have a special 
historic interest as connected with the trade and commerce of 
the country. Of these is the Mercers’ Company, and although 
mercers have long been eliminated from it, its past is worth a 
record in our columns. This company, from which many of 
our nobility have sprung, was incorporated in the reign of 
Richard II.; but, notwithstanding the association connected 
with the name, silk was by no means a leading article of trade 
with the mercers until the time of Henry VI. Stowe tells us 
that the first station of the mercers was in the reign 
of Henry II. in the “ Warda Fori, or Chepe,” being 
in the same place where Mercers’ Hall now stands. 
It is difficult to say whether mercers were at any time 
importers of the silks they sold, but they seem to have 
been at first a mixed body of merchants and shopkeepers. 
First in rank was Whittington whose enterprise raised him to 
be “ flos mercatorum,” or flower of his brother merchants. In 
1561 we find them strictly dealers in silk; for on a complaint 
“for uttering velvetts, sattens, and damaskes at the great 
prices they did,” they replied that they had no authority over 
those who sold silks. Stowe writes of them, after this time, 
as consisting “ much of such as sold rich silks brought from 
Italy, who lived chiefly in Cheapside, St. Lawrence Jewry, and 
the Old Jewry”; adding, in another part of his diary, 
“these mercers are generally merchants.” Campbell in his 
* London Tradesman, ” 1757, in alluding to the modern silk- 
mercer says :—“ He is the twin brother of the draper, only the 
woollen draper deals chiefly with the men, and is the graver 
animal of the two; and the mercer traffics most with the ladies, 
the latter dealing on silks, velvets, brocades, and an innumer 
able train of expensive articles for the ornament of the fair 
sex. Their business requires a great capital to make a figure.” 


Hoors.—Hoops for the communion table, made so as to 
make the dress set gracefully on the kneeling figure, is the 
latest development of fashion in the United States. 
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REVIEW. 

Muslin Embroidery. London : Triibner and Co. 

Tuis brochure introduces to notice, by way of illustration, 
several ancient designs in white embroidery; but its chief 
point is in characterising leading styles, and in the observa- 
tions made on the sclection of material and directions for 
working. It is pointed out that extreme regularity, even- 
ness, and absence of tightness, the features of superior 
embroidery, cannot be secured when the embroidery is 
worked on hard-dressed materials. The superior work in the 
trade is mostly done on materials in the grey, or as they 
come from the loom, consequently without any particular 
dress, and thus the worker is habituated to alight hand. 
Embroidery cotton should always be glossy and silky in 
appearance, and not hard-twisted, lest it should presently 
curl or become lumpy. ‘The palm of excellence in such cotton 
is here assigned to French and Swiss manufacturers, for the 
reason that “owing to the earlier requirements of their 
public, they have paid greater attention to this department.” 
Interest is sought to be revived in satin-stitch work, 
Plumétis—so called from la plume, the feather, and its delicate 
appearance. “By the aid of J’/wmctis the best imitations of 
all kinds of leaves, flowers, and figures, in short every thing 
we wish to represent by embroidery, can be produced.” 
Plumétis is recommended to lovers of handsome needlework 
for intermixing with other styles, especially Mosaic or the 
point ¢ Espagne—an ancient, unique, and magnificent style, 
closely approaching the Venetian. The style is in some 
respects simular to the guipure, but is more elegant, admit- 
ting of completer pattern, and in working is free from the 
inconvenience of connecting bars and rods. Of guipure it is 
observed :— 

This is one of the old styles of needlework practised by our 
ancestors, and done in times when gentlemen and knights used to wear 
collars, &c., which were worked by their fair ladies. Their style of 
work, however, was more elaborate, and likewise more durable than our 
present Guipure; they had no notions of putting into their work a 
thread or cord of cotton to keep its component parts together; their 
work was all solid and of the most beautiful description as may yet be 
seen by old specimens (age unknown.) still in existence. In factory 
work, portions or ideas of the ancient guipure style are said to be intro- 
duced in embroidery, but our present guipure, as practised by our amateur 
artists, may be looked upon as an imitation or a representation of the 
ancient style, and consists of flowers, leaves, scrolls, rings, eyelet-boles, 
buitons, &e &c., in Feston stitch, and cutting away between these after 
they have first been connected with each other either by working kole 
bars or by the introduction of a cotton cord instead. 


We append a list here given of the proper moterials for 
working embroidery on the articles speciticd :-— 

Steeves. Aungplais, guipure, &c.—on Nainsook1 ; Net appliqué, 
Net Cuff Sleeves, &c., on Nainsook 2, with Royal Net; Mosaic, on 
Nainsook A, Royal Nainsook, or Nainsook 1;  Feston Plumetis, &c. 
on French Book ; Venetian, on Nainsook 2 with Venetian Net.— 
Frocks, ok Cui-pren’s Dresses, Anglais on Nainsook 1, soft Cains 
bric 1, Twill ] and 2; Mosaic, on Nainsook 1; for especial purposes, 
and if with real Lace, also on Nuainsouk A, or Royal Nainsvok ; 
Venetian, on Nainsook 1, with Venctian Net; Braid, Marsalas 2, 
or 1, Queen's Cord, Twill 1, &.—Rones. Of all Styles on Nainsook 
A.—Heab-presses, Vertis, Manrictas. Same as Net appliqué 
Collars.—Nigut-Caps, Berlin, on Linen.—Mornryo Cap. Anglais, 
on Nainsook 2, and finer if required.—HAaNDKERCHIEFS. Mosaic, 
Plumétis, Feston, Anglais, Quipure, &c., on French Lutiste 1, 2.— 
Scarves. of Venetian Net, or Spotted Muslin with Scallop edges 
worked round ; and for braiding and on French Book.— 
Dresses. Evening or Ball Dresses of black, white, rose, or buff 
coloured Mechlin Net, with Flounces having the pattern run in with 
shining thread or Dacca silks.—Children’s Ball-dresses of French Book, 
with Flounces having scallop edges and worked in buttonhole stitch 
with scarlet, cerise or pink, &c. Berlin wool.—Jacksts. Ladies’ and 
girl’s Zouave, Casaque, and other kinds—on Marsalas 1 and 2, on 
white, buff and silver grey Queen's cord. ditto Plaiting, also on Jeans, 
and the Jackets on the new Material Brillante—Do. Anglaia—on 
Twill 1 and 2, also soft Cambric 1, Feston, on French Book, Victoria 
Lawn and Scallop—on ditto, ditto, and Spotted Muslin. Jackets may 
be done of plain Marsalas, with Scallop edge and trimmed with 
Venetian borderings—PINAFoRES aND APRONS. For braiding on 
Diaper, Queen’s Cord and Mantle-Holland. Anglais—on Twill, &c.— 
CuimisE AND Nicut-press Trrmmines, Anglais—on soft Cambric 1 
and 2.—Borpgks and INSERTIONS. On soft Cambric 1 and 2.—Do. 
Fine on Nainsook A and ] ; Venetian on Nainsook 2 or 1 and Venetian 
Net.—Fiouncines, Same as Borders, alsoon Twill 1 and 1, long 
cloth, &c. 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED FACTORIES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
WE present in tabular form a statement of the woollen and 
worsted manufactures in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
No. of | { Amount of | Total 


No. of | No. of | Power 'No. of Moving Power Nambers 
Factories Spindles. | Looms.) Gigs. Steam {Water.-™Ployed 
\ 


Woorren 
Facrorigs. 


England & Wales; 1,420 | 4,997,168 2,533 | 34,88) | 7,626) 101.993 
Scotiand on oe 193 410,27 106 | 3,678 | 2,264; 14.76) 
Treland ew. oe 45 24,776 26 4.075 | 1,339 10,483 


Total al 1,658 42,633 {1,230 127,181 


jsso2.7t | 45,204 2,665 


Worstep 
Facroniegs, 
Eneland & Wa'es 687 | 2,490,420 | 71,556 85 | 43,416 '1,794) 198,410 
Scotiand ww. MW 55,762 110 1 1,155 au 3,414 
Treland... wo. 2 2,008 jo ‘ee one 46 a 
Total ... 703 ' 2,587,190 71,666 | 86 | 44,571 "2,006 , 131,96 
4 | ' 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Subjoined are the statistics of the silk manufacture in the 
United Kingdom :— 


Moving P a 
eee Om ee Semcon 
Steam. | Water. Employed 


Power 


Sivx Facrorigs. Looms. 


Factories.| Spindles. 


Fneland & Wales ... 14,511 | 5,886 «49 89,956 
Reotland 1.0 aw 6 10S oe _ 621 
Ireland nw 6 u was 40 

(Meaning only) ... 14.025 | 5,897 49 41,017 


TRADE REPORTS. : 


Carcttta.—Telegrams report a slightly weaker market, with a 
decline of an anna per piece in shirting. Grey goods: Shirtings are 
Steady at last rates, 7 1b. and 8} 1b. in 39in. and 8 Ib. and 9 Ib. in 
45in. being chiefly wanted. Madapollams in 32in. are unaltered, fi. 
buff end are in less request. Printers are in good demand at our 
quotations. Domestics and longcloths are in moderate request.‘ T- 
cloths are passing 3teadily intoconsumption. Mulls continue neglected. 
Bleached goods are quiet, and only very low cloth in all the different 
classes is at all wanted at about last mail’s quotations, 45in. malls 
are in fair inquiry at 2r. 9a. and 2r. 10a. Turkey red goods : There isa . 
moderate demand for plain cloth at ruling low rates, Printed goods 
are very hard to move. Grey ‘Twist ; 40's mule is in good inquiry, and 
considerable clearances have transpired. 30's water is quiet, bat 
receipts of tiis count are falling off. ‘The higher counts of mule and 
water are neglected. Coloured Yarns: At ruling prices there is a 
moderate inquiry, which is being freely met by importers. With 
strong accounts of the Liverpool market to hand during the week, 
prices with us have hardened, and our quotations show a rise of 4r. to 
br. per candy since last wail. Only a moderate business has been in 
progress on European account, owing both to the high prices of the 
staple and the limited stock of good cotton available, Arrivals have 
been light for the season of the year, Broach and Oomrawattee descrip- 
tions comprising the chief reccipts. ’ 

Braprorp.—The demand for worsted pieces has revived and indeed 
all branches of local trade show a decided improvement, With a view 
to the autumn trade some orders have been given out by the larger 
home houses. There are, however, manufacturers who have machinery 
with very litte employment, and who would be glad to have security 
for continuous employment. In connection with the autumn trade, 
as with the spring, there seems not to be much confidence that prices 
are likely to be as remunerative as formerly. The Continental demand 
for manufactured goods is small, but orders are refused ou account of 
the prices offered. Export orders for yarns also come in very slowly, 
and the rates proposed are not satisfactory. The spinners engaged in 
the home trade are doing an improved business, Demi-lustre and 
coloured yarns are chiefly going into consumption. Two-folds and all 
classes of singles are only saleable at prices which spinners will not 
accept. The wool market has outwardly shown a good deal of animation, 
but consumers do not feel warranted ip speculating largely. Not much 
new wool has yet arrived from the growers ; the value of it is likely to 
be quite as high as last season. Alpaca continues to sell largely, and 
at fairly renumerative prices. 

Tue Dunpee Linen Trapr.—The trade continues to show some 
signs of improvement, and during the month greater activity has been 
experienced in most departments than for some time previously. In 
consequence of the advanced prices now paying in the foreign markets, 
market for flax on the spot has been exceedingly firm, and fall prices 
are required ; the amount of business doing, however, is limited, as 
consumers are now receiving direct supplies. The arrivals have been pyetty 
liberal. The market for goods‘on the spot has beenvery firm; the available 
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stocks or sale are yet small, and are held for firm prices. At the last 
public sale there was a fair attendance, but buyers were not willing to 
pay the high prices required by the sellers, and very little was sold, 
‘or good and medium qualities of tows the demand continues good, 
bat business is restricted by the smallness of stocks. Jute has been 
quiet during the week, and only a limited business doing, but prices 
are maintained. The yarn market has been very brisk, aud a large 
busiuess has been done in flax and tow yarns at hardening prices. 
Linens move off steadily, and manufacturers are pretty well employed. 


Hatrrax Woot anp WorsteD Makket.—Wool is cheaper and 
there is less turning over. There is an impression that it will get lower 
in price soon. Both spinners and manufacturers are poorly employed 
on low terms, 


HuppgrsrieLp.—Mannfacturers are tolerably well engaged on 
orders, and selections continue to be made of light anmmer fabrics, 
both in tronserings and coatings. There are many attempts to buy 
cheaply, but stocks in this department are new almost reduced to a 
minimum. The prospect of the autumn trade does not as yet appear 
yery flourishing, but no doubt many sample parcels have been already 
delivered, and there are some mills at which not unimportant orders for 
the home trade are in preparation. The shipping houses are doing but 
a limited trade, and there is no improvement in the extent of the con- 
signments made to the United States. Wools, yarns, and other 
materials are only to be purchased at full rates, and purchases are made 
according to immediate requirements. 


LIVERPOOL Corron Market.—Buyvers have made a fewer number 
of offers for both export and home trade varns at slightly lower rates 
than last months’, and although the resistance of spinners to redaction 
has tended to curtail business, more business has been done than there 
has generally been given credit for. The state of the cotton market 
and future prospects of supply have ceased to have much influence in 
this market for the present. Very little attention is paid to anticipations 
of next year’s American crop, about which it is of course much to early 
to speak. In fact, last year’s experience proves that early prognosti- 
cations are of very little use at any time. The following admission by 
one of the oldest and most experienced of American circular writers is 
significant, and confirmatory of this view :—‘‘ The receipts at this late 
period are so utterly beyond precedent, that calculations are at fault. 
There seems to have been more truth than was supposed in the report 
that planters were holding back a portion of their crops. We have no 
means of ascertaining what amount is yet held back. The development 
of the crop for the past season, as well as that of the previous year, 
proving in the one case so much under, and the other so much over the 
prevailing estimates, shows the difficulty in arriving at even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the extent of the yield until at least the bulk thereof 
has been marketed. After the experience of the past two seasons, 
during which we have spent much time and money in trying to get at 
the truth, we are free to admit that after all it is mere guesswork at 
tho best, and that the crop depends more on the question of weather 
than anything clse.” gm +8 


Lonpow Six Market.—For China silk there has been steady 
inquiry, especially for Tsatlees, the prices of which have in consequence 
recovered to the highest point of last March, 28s. for Red Peacocks, and 
323. for best Chop 3rds having been freely paid. In Taysaams also the 
best Kahings have touched 26s. 6d. to 27s, 6d., but the medium and 
lower grades of this and Chin Cum sorts have been and are still neglected, 
buyers being very cautions in the face of such heavy arrivals and the 
knowledge of large supplies yet to come. In other Silk we cannot report 
improvement, only steadiness of pricc, with but small business. The 
last few days have been less active, and the market has now resumed its 
former quiet ; still, this is nothing but what may be fairly looked for at 
the present season, and we may expect inactivity or business uccording 
as the ramours of the progress of the European crops are favourable or 
otherwise, or as the wants of manufacturers lead them. Of the crops it 
is mach too early for reliable information yet; but pending positive news, 
we sec nothing to interfere with the present firmness of quotations on 
this market. Deliveries are satisfactory, say, from Ist to 18th instant, 
2,167 bales China, 373 Japan, 351 Canton, and 271 Bengal. Total, 
8,162 bales. 


Nortincoam.—A satisfactory amount of business has been done in 
lace goods. In the cotton branch there is barely as much doing in 
fancy goods. The plain trade is still quiet. Lace yarns are firm, 
and recent prices are maintained. In the silk department laces and 
sprigged nets are selling freely, and future prospects are encouraging. 

ie market for the raw material is steady, and prices remain unaltered. 
There is rather more doing in the hosiery trade. The home branch has 
signs of improvement, and there is a little more activity in the shipping 
department. Hosiery yarns maintain their value. 


WOOL REPORT. 


VICTORIA. ; 
Metzovrse, March 28th.—As we anticipated last month a few 
auction sales bave been held, at which about 1000 bales have been sold, 
consisting chiefly of remnants of clips and scoured eee We cannot 
help regretting to state that, notwithstanding the heavy and most 
destructive rains that have fallen in some parts of New South Wales 


and Queensland, Victoria has not been favoured with even a smal 
share of this much-required element, and unless we shortly receive a 
copious supply we are atraid that the loss on many stations will be very 
great ; and we shall only be too glad in our next to be able to report 
that the drought hes fairly broken, and placed squatters in a more 
favourable position. We shall hold our next sule on Wednesday. the 
30th ene Prices have been ruling much about the same as last 
month. 


PRICES CURRENT. 8. d. 8s. d. 
Greasy—-Inferior pMeh. Alp tee vie “3 0 44h to 0 Bh 
Ordinary ane ak ee . 0 Bhto O 64 
Average to good ... rr, cs . © 7 to 0 8 
Good to superior... 9... ae . 0 & to O 9 
Fleece—Inferior Bis 03% . 0 9 to oO 
Ordinary to average . O11 to 1! 
Good Mam Meech ieee: Stas . 12 to 1 5 
Superior ... ee sia tse ce 1 6 to 110 
Scoured—Inferior ... aoe oes ae see 07 to 0 9 
Ordinary a aes sen Ze 010 to 1 0 
Middling to good woe Be 11 to 1 4 
Superior Seb Ke “ 1 5 to 110 
The following ships have cleared since our last month's summary :— 
1870. Bales, 
Mar. 4.— Mangalore,” for London is 2804 
» 4.— “Oriental,” $4 eos ony at 959 
» 5.—Yorkshire,” ra ass a5 ot 755 
» T.—*White Rose?” - ee aes 2068 
» 9%—*Loch Ness,” ° ae ai Eee 1748 
»» 19.—*Walmer Castle eas eo 80l 
» 25.—"“George Thompson,” ,, 1868 
11,003 
Previous shipments sek wie aes 175,973 
Total, Oct. Ist, 1869, to date vis Ye wee 186,976 
Total corresponding period last year www 195,500 
Showing a decrease of. ... see tne awe 8524 


Mexsourne, April 22nd, Messrs. R. GotpsproucH and Co. 
report :—‘“ Wool.—As usual at this season of the year, there 
ig not much business doing. There have been four auction 
sales during the month, at which about 650 bales were dis- 
posed of, late rates being folly maintained. The quantity of 
wool coming forward is very limited, being principally fellmongers’ 

arcels, which meet with ready gale. The news received by the mail 
1s considered satisfactory, and has given buyers more confidence. Since 
the departure of last mail we have had splendid raing, extending 
throughout Riverina and the greater portion of Victoria, and grass is 
springing freely. So far as can be judged from present appearances 
the next clip promises well, and there is every indication of a fine 
season. The following ships have cleared for London since our last :— 
1870. March 29, Lady Jocelyn, 2,483 bales ; April 2, Orwell, 1.171 
br.les ; True Briton, 881 bales ; April 14, Loch fay. 747 bales; Swift- 
sure (to sail), 1,000 bales. Total, 6,232 bales, Previous clearances, 
186,975 bales. Total October 1, 1869, to date, 193,207 bales. Total 
corresponding period last year, £00,535 bales. 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
From February 26th, 1870, to March 25th, 1870. 


Apparel aoe ese a eve we =£2 247 
Bags and Sacs Pr a 1,568, 
Canvas oe aoe oe ase one one 270 
Carpets and Rugs’... eon neko one 208 
Caps and Hats ove oon oe one ase 905 
Cordage and Twine one ee one oo 670 
plans ey anes see . eee. Piped 
rapery tee as ; 
Felt wee woe aie: Soe ease 83 
Floor Cloth = as. su weet we . 529 
Matting eT 47 
Sewing Machines Pe yo) 182 
Woollens aes. etre wwe cte wee s«1,,963 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MELBOURNE, 


From January 31st, 1870, to February 26th, 1870. 
‘Apparel seed: cease ase £35,006 


Bags and Sacks a ase 1,160 
pane ove . - om con 
ting oe oe oe oe 4 
Cordage ove eee oe 750 
Drapery oo tee wo eee = 14,460 
Furs se use wea wee ove 1, 
Haberdashery Pry er 26,186 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets... eee a 12,239 
Hosiery on woe ade ~ és 19,568 
Linen Goods re 5,780 
Mats and Mattings eros i ave 2023 
illinery somites ee 8,814 
cloth Pe i 
Sewing Machines ae one ote 2,576 
ave oe 7 oe oe 19,990 
Upholstery 2. - ae ee eee owe GAG 
Oollen Goods eon weet 164,051 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. O.—France has a high reputation for chemises de luxe. Of 
cotton chemises she fabricates annually to the value of from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 francs, and exports largely. The 

reat rivalry among the manufacturing Fosses tends to per- 
ection of detail. , 


N. E. ¥.—To your first question we reply that a genera 
authority may continue to bind a principal after its actual 
revocation, if the agency were known and the revocation be 
wholly unknown to the party dealing with the agent, without 
that agent’s fault. Your second question is answered when 
we stute that an aeons to sell implies an authority to sell 


on credit, if that be usual; otherwise not; and if an agent . 


sells on credit without any authority, or by exceeding his 
authority, the pores may claim his govds from the 
purchascr, or hold the agent responsible for their price. 


P. A. M.—The greater part of French hosiery manufacturers 
have depéts in Paris, which constitutes the principal market. 
Troyes is the chief manufacturing centre, and an important 
market. About half the French home trade is carried on 
between the manufacturer and the retail vendors, the other 
half through the medium of wholesale houses. Exportation 
is mostly undertaken by the commission houses. The annual 
production of French hosiery has been estimated by French 
staticians at 100,000,000 franca, of which a fifth is exported 
to other countries. 


A. T.—A: double-faced or reversible shawl, in which both sides 
show the same pattern, is no novelty. 


L. O.—Of yarns we have exported on the average the last five 
years £25,000,000, per annum; of prints £20,000,000 ; of 
sewing-thread, £800,000. France sends to England goods 
without a shadow of duties to the amount of £25,000,0U0, 
whilst she has taken less than £4,500,000 of British textile 
manufactures per annum. 


T. F. A.—The finish for fine woollens most recently adopted 
is almost free from lustre, but has a slight “lay” or “draw” 
of the wool, and a short, soft, and mossy nap, pleasant to the 
touch and durable in wear, not having undergone an 
deteriorating process to weaken the fabric. This finis 
pel more on the Continent than in England, and was 

t introduced by Austrian manufacturers. 


J. B.—In estimating the mercantile merit of different styles 
of calico printing, you should take into account that the 
great aim of the British manufacturer is to find cheap methods 
of producing, in large quantities, good but low-priced tints; 
for some of our printers will turn out as many as a million 
or a million and a half of pieces in a single year. They are 
obliged to cultivate both precision and rapidity of execution— 
impossible of attainment with methods which may well 
remunerate the foreigner aiming at extreme delicacy and 
finish of workmanship, but whose interest is to produce only 
a limited quantity. 

F. W. W.—Marie de Medicis was the first who introduced the 
custom of wearing lace into the courtof France. Sbebrought 
the fashion from Venice, where lace had long been worn by 
the nobility of both sexes, as was the case in most of the 
wealthy states of Italy. There is, however, some evidence to 
prove that laces of some kind had been previously known in 
Northern Europes for in a statute of Richard III. prohibit- 
ing foreigners from importing into England any such articles 
4s were manufactured in the country, we find “ laces of thread, 
and laces of gold, and laces of silk and gold,” enumerated. 
Network, which is closely related to lace, was undoubtedly 
produced in England under the Plantagenets. 


An Exporter.—It is in Germany that we find the larges* 
corset establishments. The leading German manufacturers 
are uot distinguished so much for variety and novelty as 
regards the material, as for the beauty of the forms. Ger- 
many has a large trade in this article with the United States, 
many of the largest firms sending to that country the greater 
proportion of their productions. 

C. C.—French merino weft and warps are carded and spun 
without oil, to which is attributed on the Continent Aine 
deficiency of our shades. We have known French merinos in 
the grey sent back to Paris to be dyed and finished. 


West Ripina.—The woollen goods of Russia have not 
held their ground in China against those of Great 
Britain, which cost about 40 per cent less. The use 
of long ells is a remarkable evidence of the unchanged 
character of the Chinese usages. Long ells, as demanded 
for the Chinese markets, are among the rudest and 
coarsest of woollen cloth. They are twilled, and were among 
the earliest exports prepared by the “ Tuckers and Fullers ” 
of Devon. They were mostly woven in the cottages of the 
peasantry, collected by a class of middlemen called “ serge- 
makers,” and brought to Exeter market to be dressed, dyed, 
and packed for China, being made into tillots which exhibited 
the arms of the East India Company in silver thread and 
bright colours. The bales circulated thronghout China un- 
opened—as species of currency,such was the confidence of the 
people in their contents. 

S. S.—Very beautiful specimens of lace are worked in the 
several convent schools throughout Ireland, the nuns con- 
triving, through the co-operation of benevolent ladies, to 
dispose of quantities for the benefit of the children. In 
several schools as much as £1000, and in some £1,500, are 
thus earned by the girls in the year. 

G. G.—The annual production of kid and other skin gloves in 
France, has been estimated at 2,250,000 dozen of gloves per 
annum, of an average price of from 35 to 40 francs per dozen, 
end the whole production may be valued approximately at from 
79,000,000 to 90,000,000 francs. Upwards of 80,000 persons 
are engaged in the different processes of manufacture. We 
may cite as centres of production, Paris, Grenoble, Chaumont, 
Milan, Saint Julien, Lunéville, Rennes, Nancy. 


Coventry.—(l) French ribbons, as a whole, are artistic in 
design, harmonious in colour, and perfect in workmanship. 
(2) St. Etienne is the centre of the French ribbon trade. 
(3) Our class of loom surpasses anything we have seen on 
the Continent for making a simple or very moderate fancy 
ribbon. The weavers in England have difficulties unknown 
elsewhere—rough and inferior warp, fine and irregular shoot. 
The French system of clearing the warps, occupying a long 
time, would not answer with the coarser qualities of silks 
frequently used in this country; but for making figures 
and brocades our machinery is too restricted. Many of our 
figure looms have only one shuttle, and brocades are made 
with one to four drawing pins, at great trouble to the weaver 
and little satisfaction to the manufacturer. 

A. N.—Russia, Belgium, France, and Ireland, are the principal 
countries from which the world obtains its supplies of flax, 
In France the culture is carried on principally in the depart- 
ment of Du Nord; but it is cultivated also in Picardy, in the 
neighbourhood of Bernay, and at Caux. The flax of this last 

lace, like that of Picardy, is of inferior quality; that of 

ernay and Nord, although superior, does not attain the 
quality of the Belgian flax; but that grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Courtrai ranks with the best. Ireland produces 
the very best qualities. Russian flax, which is largely 
exported from Riga, is easy to work, but never attains 8 
perfect: whiteness: it is chiefly used for stockings. 

REFEREE.—The headquarters of the sewed muslin trade of Ire- 
land are in Belfast, and, until lately, this trade gave employ- 
ment to 300,000 persons, chiefly females, in all parts of 
Ulster, and in some of the counties of Munster and Con- 
naught. Patterns on muslin are given out by the Irish and 
Scotch manufacturers, or their agents, to the country dis- 
tricts to be worked, theannual valueofthe manufactured goods 
being estimated at £1,500,000. Latterly, owing to a change 
of fashion, this trade has considerably Timinisked. 


E. N.—It is difficult to decide whether to class as lace or em- 
broidery the elaborate workmanship exhibited by Persia in 
the veils worn by the women when they go out of the house. 
The veils, whist, are of cotton, have an aperture for the 
eyes, about 4in. long by lin. wide, of the finest lace on drawn 
work, imitating the open Alengon laces of Brussels. 


H.L. B.—Porcelain buttons—porcelain only in part, this part 
being attached to the rest of the article i a description of 
wax—unite solidity with permanence, and are produced 
in every variety of form. They are fabricated exclusivel 
by two important French houses, who supply the entire worl 
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MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. 


HE great vogue of the écrze costumes has no doubt tended 
to increase imitations of point-lace, which are so much 
used as trimmings for them; point d’Anglaise, point de 
Bruges, are all imitations of point-lace, but are in themselves 


most beautiful,and 
considered quite 
distingué. 

Dresses are now 
profusely  orn>. 
mented, long tassel 
fringes of white 
silk are often added 
to the lace borders. 

An elegant toilet 
consists of eau de 
Nil green poult de 
sote. The skirt is 
beautifully. trim- 
med with borders 
of point de Bruges, 


put on almost — 


plain, edged round 
the bottom with a 
handsome _ tassel- 
fringe of white silk, 
and headed with a 
very delicate, 
though full, ruche 
of green silk gauze. 
A tunic-skirt of 
green silk gauze, 
trimmed with one 
similar lace border 
with fringe and 
ruche, is _ very 
gracefully looped 


up with bows of © 


fringed gauze. The 
bodice < slightly 
opened, en chdle, 
in front, with ruche 
and Jace round the 
opening ; it has 
square open bas- 
ques in _ front, 
edged in the same 
way with fringe 
and lace only. It 
is fitted to the 
waist with a band, 


fastened’ at ‘the back with drooping loop of lace and gauze, 
The sleeves are in the 
pagoda style, wide at the bottom, and fully trimmed like the 


en cascade, finished 


dress, 


eA mee y 
ies f . 
oo s 


off with fringe. 


AUGUST, 


2 
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NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


No. 9.—SwrasiveE ‘Toi.ets. 


match with the locket. 


Silk dresses of all light colours, such as eau de Ni green, 
lapis-blue, salmon colour, pale buff, maize, mauve, or even 
rose-colour, are ornamented in the same manner ; or some- 
times more simply with flutings of clear white muslin, edged 


with guipure d’art 
or Valenciennes 
lace. Even black 
silk is trimmed 
with white lace 
and muslin this 
summer. 

A black grena- 
dine dress isa great 
resource, to mo- 
distes who have to 
dress with both 
elegance and sim- 
plicity. Thegrena- 
dine dressshould be 
worn over a black 
silk skirt with low 
silk bodice, to be 
truly elegant. A 
very pretty toilet of 
this sort was seen 
lately inthe Champs 
Elysées, trimmed 
with a number of 
narrow  flounces, 
put on with a head- 
ing, and edged on 
either side with a 
narrow rouleau of 
black satin. The 
high bodice was 
very slightly 
opened, en chile, 
on the bosom, 
edged with a 
ruche, bound with 
satin, and inside, a 
border of Bruges 
lace, rendering the 
opening so small 
that it was almost 
entirely filled up 
with a large locket 
in gold and enamel, 
suspended by a 
double gold chain, 


joined together at equal distances by gold and enamel balls to 
A pleated basque at the back of the 
bodice, edged with a flounce similar to those upon the skirt. 


A Tyrolese hat of black silk gauze, and ribbon, completed the 


Q 
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toilet. It was trimmed with one full-blown rose and its buds 
and foliage. 

The following toilets are the work of two first-class Parisian 
houses, and have been forwarded to Trouville :— 

A dress of dead leaf coloured twilled foulard, with first 
skirt trimmed with two flutings, divided by a band of velvet 
to match, edged round with Flemish lace. The second skirt, 
disposed as a tunic basque, and holding on to the bodice, is 
trimmed in the same manner, and looped up at the sides with 
bows of velvet and lace. Both the bodice and sleeves have 
revers of velvet, trimmed with lace. 

Another dress of black poult de soie with a train-shaped 
skirt, trimmed with twelve little flounces, edged with 
Valenciennes lace; jacket bodice coming down as low as the 
flounces, and sleeves in the same style. The lace may be 
exchanged for a narrow fluting of tarlatan ; it depends upon 
the taste and upon the price one wishes to give for the 
toilet. 

White toilets are the most elegant of all for the afternoon 
and evening in the country or by the seaside. 

A pretty model is a muslin dress, striped with insertion, 
the muslin being slightly gathered between. The front part 
of the skirt forms an apron of insertion, and flounces of 
Valenciennes lace; and the lower part speads out into a deep, 
gathered flounce, headed with three bouillons, divided by 
Valenciennes lace insertion, and ornamented by bows of rose- 
coloured crépe de chine. The sash is of the same crape, with 
fringed lappets; and the crape fichu, crossed upon the bodice, 
is fastened with a bow of rose-coloured satin. 

A bride’s dress of fine muslin, trimmed with exquisite taste. 
The chief part of the trimming consists of pinked-out ruches, 
very full, but extremely light. The long skirt is trimmed 
with a deep flounce, headed with a ruche ; the flounce was 
much higher behind than in front. Above it the upper tunic- 
skirt, trimmed with a deep border of English point-lace, and 
very gracefully looped up. The sleeves are completed by a 
flounce, edged with a ruche, and lace on the inside. The bodice, 
trimmed like the skirt, islengthened at the back into a pleated 
basque, edged with point-lace. The under-skirt and low bodice 
of white glacé silk, with lace round the top. 

We see but very few black silk mantles this year, with the 
exception of those worn with black dresses. The costume complet 
is now universally preferred, and no mantle is considered 
fashionable but that of the same material as the dress, unless 
it be, indeed, the black lace mantle. 

Lace is always fashionable and distingué. But Chantilly 
lace is-very expensive, and as a substitute for it dentelle des 
Indes, the very finest and softest kind of black llama lace, 
is used. 

Among the prettiest confections of this style, we may 
mention :— 

The Diana dress, forming in front an apron, with lace revers 
on each side, and rounded tunic at the back. 

The Derby dress, with rounded apron, and tunic at the 
back, trimmed with a deep lace flounce. 

The Isabel dress, looped up at the side, with puff of ribbon, 
and lace flounce. 

The Tyrolese, a lace coat cut square in front, with » 
mountaincer’s waistcoat basque, and two lappets behind, 
edged with lace and rouleaux of faille silk. 

The Parisian, a loose paletot without slceves, and merely 
epaulettes of lace; a lace flounce all round the edge, and bows 
of satin ribbon at the sides. 

The Marianne, a large casaque, tight-fitting, forming four 
large pleated basques, and with wide Oriental sleeves. 

All these look well over dresses of coloured silk or fancy 
materials, 

There is also a Sémgné costume, entirely of black lace, and 
requiring only an under-slip of black silk. It has two bodices : 
one low, cut round in the Louis XV. style ; the other high, 
and holding on the skirt, is open in front in large, leaf-shaped 
reyers. The long sleeve is completed by a lace cuff, which fulls 


over the hand. The skirt is long and looped-up with bows 
of black satin ribbon. 

Dentelle des Indes ia almost the only lace worn at the 
seaside. It is scarcely dressy enough for the town, but pretty 
and tasteful to wear at watering-places. It is the same with 
this lace as with fancy jewels, which during the present season 
are adopted. The fancy jewel possesses its artistic value ; 
take, for instance, the Fernande cross now worn at all fashion- 
able watering-places. This month there is a new model: the 
Médicis locket, in ancient silver and turquoise or garnets. 
This locket is in the Florentine style, and will please those 
who do not like commonplace patterns, and are always in 
quest of ancient jewels. Another novelty, the chdtelaine, of 
ancient silver and enamel, with Watteau médai/lons, or else of 
carved ancient silver, or again in gold of different colours, 
and fastening up a watch of the same style. 

The general shape of bonnets has not changed this month, 
although a few tasteful modifications are visible in some 
patterns. 

One pretty model is of fine white straw, with turned-up 
border in front. There is a border, crown, and curtain. 
Under the border is placed a coronet of moss-roses and foliage; 
then between the border and crown, there is a wide strip of 
black grosgrain ribbon, tied at the back, and with streaming 
ends. 

Acoquettish chapeau is composed of a mere passe, or front 
border, very much lowered over the forehead. On the top of 
this passe there is a coronet of pink hyacinths ; a veil of pink 
gauze falls loose at the back. This chapeau is fastened on 
with elastic. 

The same model is made of white silk gauze, trimmed with 
a bandeau of crimson velvet, and with a black curled feather, 
fastened on with a jewelled crest. 

A bonnet of a rounded shape is of brown English straw, 
trimmed with brown velvet; in front there is a large red 
poppy, with buds and foliage, and at the back a long flowing 
veil of brown gauze. 

Children’s Costumes for the Seaside. A pretty little costume 
is of Scotch plaid and blue poplin. The under-skirt of Scotch 
plaid is quite plain, without any trimming. Over this skirt 
there is a little frock with very short skirt of blue poplin, and 
looped up at the sides. The trimming consists of narrow 
bands of black velvet, scalloped out, and edged with black 
guipure. The front part of the skirt forms an apron, and 
the back part three lappets of unequal length. The sash of 
black velvet also has lappets falling at the back. 

The travelling toilet has its peculiar character ; to defy all 
rumpling is its distinguishing feature. Ample and wide, it 
leaves full freedom to all motions: very simple but elegant in 
form, it requires supreme distinction; for a lady, especially 
when travelling, must have a genteel deportment, under pain 
of exposing herself to very unpleasant mistakes. For country 
excursions, linen or cambric muslin costumes are preferred : 
they may be soiled without regret as they wash so well ; they 
are also gay and fresh and produce a charming effect on the 
grass and under the shady avenues of a park. For dinner par- 
ties and evening dances, nothing can be prettier than the long 
white muslin dresses, which are worn entirely white with a 
handsome coloured waistband, or else over a coloured slip of 
a bright or delicate tint ; woollen grenadine and Chambery 
gauze are also charming for this purpose. 

A nice little travelling costume is of gray fancy woollen 
material, speckled with red, with trimming of red velvet. 
The skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce, headed with 
three flutings, divided by strips of velvet. There is a small 
tight-fitting jacket, which has two long points in front, and a 
large basque with hollow pleats at the back. The jacket is 
edged with red velvet, and on ench side of the waistband 
there is a bow of the same. The demi-wide sleeves are 
trimmed with a fluting similar to those of the skirt. A white 
straw hat, trimmed with red velvet and a black feather, com- 
pletes the little toilet. 
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d hn materials most in favour among Parisian modistes are 
the écru and light tissues, such as gauzes, muslins, and 
organdies ; white and black toilets are also much in favour. 

Among the prettiest fabrics of the season we notice the 
crystal gauze, light and transparent, in white or very light 
colours; the canvas grenadine, self-coloured, in all fashionable 
tints ; the plain gaze de Chambéry; the striped marquise 
gauze, Oriental in style; taffetaline gazée, a very new self- 
coloured kind of silk gauze in all shades ; various species ot 
canvas-like material, either striped or self-coloured for demi- 
toilette costumes; and chalys, either plain or striped with 
satin of the same 
colour. 

The Froufrou 
muslin dresses are 
tasteful and co- 
quettish. The 
muslin is white, 
with a very small 
pattern of coloured 
flowers, rosebuds, 
Parmese violets, 
blue cornflowers, 
pansies, daisies, 
and so on; and 
there are bands for 
the trimmings with 
garlands of flowers 
of a larger size, @ 
disposition, The 
skirt is trimmed 
with a number of 
flounces; the tunic 
or second skirt 
with one flounce 
or fluting. ‘This 
second skirt is 
generally bridled a 
little in front, 
looped up with 
bows or rosettes at 
the sides, and 
longer behind, with 
a full tournure at 
the top. 

In plain white 
muslin we have 
the Merveilleuse 
dress, trimmed 
with flounces, and 
the loose paletut to 
match, with cut- 


bright rose, China pink, water of the Nile green, almond- 
green, peach-blossom, Vesuvius red, and nasturtium colour. 

White toilets obtain a very great success either in muslin, 
foulard, crépe de chine, alpaca, or mohair. 

The alpaca toilets are very simple and very elegant, trimmed 
with flutings divided by pipings of white or coloured silk. 
The second skirt, ‘also trimmed with flutings, is draped and 
looped up the sides with bows of ribbon. The bodice, with 
cut-out basques, is open in front with revers. The sleeves 
are either of the pagoda fashion or with revers in the Mont- 
pensier style. Toilets for Ems, Vichy, and such fashionable 
summer resorts are 
of exceeding ele- 
gance; itis at such 
places that the 
newest models are 
always seen first. 

There is no great 
novelty just now 
to be noticed in 
the making up of 
fashionable cos- 
tumes, but the 
trimmings are very 
much varied and 
very different from 
last year’s. . 

Flutings of white 
muslin are put on 
as a trimming to 
silk dresses ; they 
are placed rather 
wide apart, so as 
to show the silk 
material between. 
These flutings are 
sometimes merely 
hemmed round ; 
sometimes _ they 
are edged with 
narrow Valenci- 
ennes lace. 

Flounces ot 
richly embroidered 
muslin are placed 
upon silk dresses, 
rose-coloured, pale 
blue, mignonette- 
green, mauve, 
maize, or cerise ; 
each flounce is 
‘headed with a 


out square basques, ruche imitating the 
and edged all petal of some 
round with a flower according 
fluting. No. 70.—Watkine ToILeTs ror THE Country. to its colour— 


Pompadour cos- 
tumes of Swiss 
muslin, trimmed with strips of insertion in embroidery and 
with flutings ; mantle to correspond. 

A Montespan toilet, jacket with a puff, wide sleeves of plain 
muslin, long skirt trimmed with flounces; and a Duchess toilet 
composed of along skirt of muslin trimmed with embroidery 
and flutings, and a jacket bodice with wide sleeves made to 

. correspond. 

The light shades of colour preferred this summer for fashion- 
able watering-place toilets are silver-grey, pearl-grey, cerise 
colour, light crimson, coral-red, sky-blue, buttercup colour, 


cornflowers, peo- 

nies, dahlias, 
variegated carnations, and so on. The flounces cover the 
lower half of the skirt, and the bodice, open in front @ da 
Raphael—that is, in a square or en chdle—is lengthened into 
gilet basques, and a postillion at the back. 

We now proceed to describe some of the elegant costumes 
we have examined previous to their being packed up for some 
of the bains de mer. 

One is unbleached batiste, with a round skirt, completed 
by a deep pleated flounce, headed with two flutings placed 
upwards, and the edge of which is scalloped out and worked 


. 
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round with coarse white cotton. These scallops may be 
exchanged for white guipure or Valenciennes lace, The 
jacket-bodice comes down into a deep postillion basque, with 
five large hollow pleats at the back, and falls loose in front. 
It is also edged with scallops or lace. 


velvet ; for one of the present whims of fashion is associat- 
ing such contrasts as muslin and velvet. There is a low under 
bodice of green silk, A jacket of white muslin is trimmed 
with muslin flutings and with bands of green velvet. It is 
tight-fitting, the basque forms a deep pleat behind, and this 
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The sleeve has postillion revers. This costume is very 
stylish. fe 
For a chdteau de champagne toilet, a very pretty dress is of 
mignonette green faille: skirt trimmed with four flutings of 
white muslin, edged with narrow Valenciennes Jace. These flu 
tings are about three inches deep, and with intervals of similar 
‘length between. In each interval there is a band of green 


pleated part is trimmed with alternate flutings of green silk 
and white muslin. In front the basque is plain, and merely 
edged round with a muslin fluting and band of velvet ; 
this trimming forms a double jabot round the front opening 
en chdle of the bodice. The wide pagoda sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond, with the addition of velvebbows at the bend of 


the arm. A Leghorn hat, trimmed with white and purple 
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violets and with green ribbons, completes this exceedingly 
tasteful toilet. 

A very stylish toilet is of white llama material, trimmed 
with ancient point-lace. The underskirt is striped cerise and 
white ; a long tunic of the white material is looped up at the 


ornamented with six flounces of embroidered muslin, headed 
with three double flutings of pink tarlatan. Bodice with 
embroidered revers lined with pink tarlatan and edged with a 
ruche of the same coming beyond the embroidery. Em- 
broidered waistcoat in front, and pleated postillion behind, 
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back and sides in the Watteau style with bows of cerise ribbon. 
It is trimmed round with a deep border of the raised point- 
lace, edged with a wide knotted fringe of white silk. The 
very low square bodice, ornamented in the same style, shows 
an under-bodice of cerise silk, fastened with small diamond 
buttons, and trimmed round the throat with lace frill. 

And a still more vecherché costume of pink poult de sote is 


with bows of pink ribbon. The sleeves are half-wide, with 
muslin flounce and ruche of tarlatan, fastened on with ribbon 
bows. ‘There is now striking analogy between the toilets of 
grandes dames and those of the sentimental shepherdesses 
represented upon the Wattean fans held by their aristocratic 
hands. 

Crépedechine fichusare seen with many pretty evening toilets. 
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Besides the Régence and the Watteau fichu, there is now a 
new madel, the Novice, of black crape, edged with a fluting 
of white tarlatap. Ladies who possess diamond pins or 
brooches can display them to advantage with such fichus. If 
not, they fasten the folds of crape with a fringed bow, and let 
fall in the opening of the ficlu a jewelled cross or locket 
suspended by a velvet necklet or coiled gold chain. 

Ecru toilets, now so much the fashion, are not necessarily 
of unbleached linen or silk; the colour of the unbleached 
material—that is, a sort of pale buff colour—is fashionable, 
and it is imitated in every kind of fancy wool and silk ma- 
teria}. 

Unbleached linen and batiste, foulard and various kinds of 
silks, are certainly in great favour, but so are also all the fancy 
materials of the écru colour, and this colour itself has many 
varieties. It is more less yellow, more or less bright, and the 
prettiest of all is the écru doré, the colour of golden blond hair; 
the chevenz de la reine, queen’s hair colour, is not quite so 
bright. The name is not a modern one. It dates from the 
time of Marie Antoinette, whose hair was of a peculiarly 
beautiful soft shade of blond. If there were such a colour as 
cheveux de Impératrice, it would be of a far more ardent colour 
—very much inclining, in fact, to red. 

It is certainly surprising how much larger is now the propor- 
tion of fair women to dark than it was some years ago. Blond 
powder and washes certainly have a great deal to do with this. 
Brown hair, of any shade not actually black, can easily be 
turned to blond, especially to the fashionable blond, which is 
a rich golden, almost reddish, colour. When impossible to 
change into golden, the hair should be blue-black to excite 
any admiration in the present time. 

Fashion scems to have gone into half-mourning—so many 
toilets are white and black. Inthe winter we shall have jet 
again, and it will be all the more fashionable because of having 
been laid aside for a time. Not only will there be jet in all 
fringes and passementerie ornaments, but dresses, paletots, and 
jackets will be trimmed with jet bead patterns arranged like 
Lraiding. 

Our modistes are exerting great taste and skill in making 
up a Chapeau, os there is no well-defined rule to observe 
for the shape or trimming, and almost all depends upon 
the maker’s own caprice and fancy, Each chapeau is a 
study, and should be arranged with regard to the age, 
style, and physiognomy of the wearer. 

A Florian hat of rice-straw is trimmed round with white 
crépe de chine, finished off in fringed lappets, with bouquet of 
roses and mignonette, and an aigrette of jessamine blossoms 
springing straight up from the bunch of roses. 

A Bergerette hat, with broad brim of Leghorn straw lowered 
down over the eyes, and garland of field-flowers raised into a 
puff on the top of the hat and tied behind with long lappets 
of black velvet. 

A Trianon hat of white straw, extremely fine, bound with 
black velvet, lowered over the forehead in the shape of a visor 
and raised behind above the chignon, trimmed with curled white 
ostrich feathers thrown back over the hair, and with a large 
half-blown bud of the splendid red rose du roi forming an 
aigrette at the side. 

A bonnet of raw rice-straw, with large field-daisies and 
long green grasses drooping on one side. 

An Isabel of Spain bonnet of black lacc, with coronet of 
large Spanish jessamine blossoms and an aigrette of critnson 
roses. A lace veil forms mantilla, with scarf lappets in 
front. 

A Diadem bonnet of black lace with bandeau of black velvet 
spray of pink and white acacia blossoms, and black feather. 

A bonnet, with border, crown, and curtain of drawn brown 
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crépe de chine, trimmed with brown satin and brown. feathers. 
The strings are of wide brown satin ribbon. 

The Tyrolese hat is still fashionable for the seaside. One 
variety of it, the Brigand, is of black crépe de chine, trimmed 
with black feathers and Bengal roses, and with a small gilt 
poniard thrust through the roses. The taste for anything 
that is eccentric nowadays is such that this model obtains 
very great success. 

Watteau hats, trimmed round with crape and with a bou- 
quet of flowers at the side, are also in great favour. The 
crape and flowers should be of the colour of the dress. 

Some of the modern straw bonnets are formed of literally 
nothing but a passe or front border, bound with silk or velvet 
at the back, and ornamented with a large bunch of flowers 
and foliage. Ribbon strings or lace lappets are tied in front. 

Head-dresses are now more elaborate than ever. The hair 
taken up quite off the forehead suits none but very young 
faces; many ladies therefore prefer wearing waved bandeaux 
or frizzled curls, coming down rather low in front. Rou- 
leaux are very much the fashion, and are taking the place of 
plaits. 

An evening coiffure much admired has a chignon composed 
of five superposed rouleaux (the hair rolled smooth over along 
frisette). In front there are three rouleaux on each side, with 
curls in the centre,some of which droop over the forehead, while 
the others fall back over the chignon. A bunch of pink azaleas 
is placed just on the top of the head, and long sprays of buds 
and foliage fall down over the hair at the back. 

In other coiffures the rouleaux are placed in front only, 
and the chignon is composed of long thick curls. The 
flowers are always placed upon the top of the head for even- 
ing coiftures, with long trailing sprays coming very low down 
in the neck. 

The fancy Mantles for the seaside season are most tasteful 
and elegant. 

One model is of white cashmere, entirely covered with 
white silk, and lined with light green silk. The mantle forms 
a double point on either side, but is cut square behind. The 
front part of the mantle is of quite a new shape—half-open 
on the bosom, and fastened at the waist with a fringed bow of 
light green ribbon. The mantle is trimmed all round with a 
fluting of green silk and with a handsome knotted fringe of 
white silk, The wide sleeves are trimmed to correspond, and 
of course lined with green silk. 

Another very stylish model is of orange-coloured crépe de 
chine, richly trimmed with black lace. This elegant mantle is 
divided at the back up to the waistband, where it is fitted as 
far as the sides only, The lace forms a deep trimming at the 
back, while in front there are two large lappets, cut out into 
several points, edged with a whole series of orange silk tassels 
of different sizes, studded with jet. This mantle has no sleeves, 
but a deep flounce of black lace falls over the arms. 

Circulars of black and white or black and maize striped 
chaly, with llama fringes, are also sent out to seaside places, 
They have a flat three-cornered hood, finished off with tassels 
of both colours of the material. 

The Mussulman, a graceful little paletot of black cashmere 
lined with soft silk, is trimmed with arabesque or sheaf 
patterns in varied bright colours, according to the fashion- 
able Oriental style. This model is also made en camaieu of 
coloured cashmere, with braiding of a darker shade of the 
same colour. 

The Sans-Souci paletot of fancy chined cloth, trimmed with 
flutings and narrow velvet ribbons. 

And the Hungarian paletot, of white or red cloth, of a new 
and graceful shape, slit open in the lower part of all the 
seams, and richly trimmed with soutache. 
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dae comedy of fashionable life is over.at Paris ; it has gone 

to find another theatre. The curtain has fallen over the 
last little ball at the Tuileries; it will rise over the green 
valley of some watering-place, or on the sunny shores of the 
ocean. 

The actors in the Parisian comedy are scattered over a thou- 
sand places, The scenes are so diversified that one can 
choose a part to one’s taste. It is well-known that narrow 
stages give importance even to the lowest order of per- 
formers. 

Whilst the real queens of fashion are showing off in the 
most brilliant 
scenes, the second 
and third-rate per- 
formers are imitat- 
ing them on a 
small scale in some 
secluded village on 
the coast, and 
making the worthy 
denizens of pro- 
vincial _capitals 
believe them to be 
the very flower of 
the noble faubourg, 
or that they dine 
every Sunday at 
the Tuileries — 
according as they 
fancy the said 
denizens to have a 
liking for the royal 
lilies or the impe- 
rial bees... ... 

At the last ball 
given at the Tuil- 
eries an uninvited 
guest came to take 
part in the scene, 
All the windows 
were wide open, 
and the moon, en- 
veloped in her 
silvery veil, peered 
curiously into the 
imperial halls. 

What a brilliant 
summer scene was 
presented by these 
brightly illumined 
halls, in which fair 
young girlsin their 
white costumes 
were whirling in 
the dance, open to 
the dark blue of a 
summer sky. The 
noise of the waltz 
roused the sleeping bitds, and gave itsharmony to the echoes 
of the garden; the fragrant perfumes of the fair dancers 
blended with the fresh edours of the flowers bathed in 
dew...... 

The Empress, at her last ball, wore a pink dress of extreme 
simplicity, arranged in — manner quite novel. No paniers 
behind, but only a wide waistband of pink moire attached to 
her toilet with infinite grace. On the front of the dress, a 
rounded apron of pink China crape, trimmed with three rows 
of silk ruches and white lace. Ruches and lace at the bottom 
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of the dress. Round her neck a black velvet sparkling with 
diamonds ; in her hair light clusters of pink flowers... . . 

For summer balls nearly all our ladies adopt white dresses. 

Among those whose skins rival in whiteness their vapoury 
dresses, we may mention :— 

The Marchioness de Gallifet, delightful in her toilet of tulle, 
with a single rose inserted in her flaxen hair. 

Mdme. de Mercy-Argenteau. 

The Duchess d’Elchingen, without flowers or diamonds, 
in white tarlatan, destitute of ornaments, and all the more 
charming. 


Mdme. Alphonse 
de Rothschild was 
exquisite witha pa- 
rure of turquoises, 
the pale blue of 
which enhanced 
the brilliance of 
her large black 
eyes: A circlet of 
gold studded with 
turquoises con- 
fined her raven 
hair. Her dress, 
of China crape, 
seemed interwoven 
with the same 
stones as her neck- 


We have said 
that departures are 
numerous. Ems, 
Spa, and Baden are 
not the only places 
in vogue. Eng- 
land is in high 
favour just now. 

The Isle of 
Wight attracts the 
French aristocracy 
and the brilliant 
pavilions of Brigh- 
ton now spread 
theirbright colours 
over numbers of 
our fair Parisians. 

A numerous and 
elegant band has 
just left Paris to 
cross the Chan- 


DE. ose <6 
The rivalry be- 
tween England 


and France is 
happily no longer 

own on _ the 
battle - field ; but 
it still exists in 
two scenes of action; the turf and the drawing-room. For a 
long period England has held, almost undisputed, the supre- 
macy of the race-course. 

We are told that our horses are now revenging us for 
Waterloo ; but let not our fair Parisians slumber at their post. 


A friend has communicated to us certain particulars on this 
subject which can hardly fail to interest our readers, 
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(It must be understood that we are now describing the 
account of Her Majesty’s drawing-room as told to a French 
correspondent. This will explain certain peculiarities of style.) 

At the Queen’s last drawing-room, the subject of all admi- 
ration wasa young American lady, as poetic as a naiad, with 


train of turquoise blue faille, with rolls of blue tulle, and un- 
dulations of white lace accompanied by the same azaleas, On 
the head a tiara of diamonds. 

The Baronesse Silzer, all in sky-blue, a vapoury toilet, deco- 
rated with red acacias. a is 
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her dress of aqua-marina green tulle, aad her immense train 
of puffed green tulle, looped up by white grappes all sparkling 
with dewdrops. 

We may also mention, among the most brilliant, Lady Ash- 
burton, presented by the Countess of Granville, in a white tulle 
dress trimmed with tufts of azaleas, tea-rose colour, which 
harmonized well with her pale but beautiful complexion, the 


The Queen wore her usual widow’s toilet, all of black gros- 
grain, low in the corsage, and a white -crape widow's cap, 
with diadem. 

The Princess of Wales had recovered: all the charming 
brilliance of seventeen yeurs in a bride's toilet of white silk 
covered in front with tulle and China , and a train of 
white satin, having a fringe of white lilies of the valley. 


ANN 
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The Princess Louise wore a train of mauve moire trimmed 
with mauve satin, on a skirt of white tulle trimmed with 
white lace. 

The Princess Beatrice, as yet too young to appear in a 
train, had a fresh-looking dress of white tulle, a fleecy cloud 


that real elegance allows. When, in any place whatever, 


you see women overloaded with diamonds and precious stones, 
be sure they do not belong to the upper ten thousand: no 
really elegant lady ever falls into such faults. She knows 
too well that woman can only gain by showing herself under 
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tinted with pink by the slip under it, and trimmed with 
Honiton lace. The diamonds in her hair and on her corsage 
threw their lustre over her still girlish beauty. From her 
neck was suspended a miniature of the Queen set with 
diamonds. 

But little jewellery in summer, any excess being in bad 
taste: a comb, ear-rings and an artistic medallion, are all 


different aspects. In the winter, at balls she ought to be. 
dressed as richly as possible, and in the summer she replaces 
rich toilets by ‘costumes simple, elegant and fresh, whicl: 
make her look younger and more poetically ideal. 

We have just seen some new ear-rings in the form of : 
lamps with their shades, They are very funny, but: really . 
some people are too ingenious. The very acme of art would 
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be to make these ear-rings diffuse over the shoulders a soft 
light which should enhance their whiteness better than all 
the painting in the world. But it seems these lamps are too 
small for that! .... Then put a diamond instead of a 
burner, that would be some compensation. 

Our modern jewellers are really very inventive: there 
is scarcely any droll idea which they have not embodied to 
form cravat pins intended for the use of our superlative 
dandies ; but it is hardly necessary to say that although the 
fashionable world indulge in these fantasies they are not 
admitted in the Imperial circle. 

Lanterns, heads of animals, lucifer matches, spring dolls, 
birds’-nests, &c., have just been succeeded by the plébiscite 
pin—it is a voting ticket of enamel bearing owi or non in 
gold letters, so that all can chose according to their political 
proclivities. 

This innovation could hardly have any success except in 
the Chambre, but our modern dandies have not the moral 
courage to venture on even a tacit protest. I greatly fear 
that the fanciful jeweller will find but few purchasers for his 
pins. Women have worn lanterns as ear-rings, but they are 
known to be so capricious that little notice is taken of their 
political preferences, and indeed when they wear an article of 
jewellery, itis because it pleases their fancy, and not because 
it is the symbol of any party whatever. However, I defy 
them to adopt for their personal use the new pléhiscite pin ; 
out and non are words which play too great a part in their 
existence to admit of being thus vulgarized. The best thing 
we can wish them, is to be always in opposition. 


AT THE 


HIS month we proceed with our survey of the Paris Models 
now ready for the next winter season. At the esta- 
blishment of MM. Laur we have been shown most handsome 
and elaborately trimmed velvet casaques. ‘The trimmings 
are very beautiful silk guipure and rich dull passementerie, 
forming exquisite patterns of flowers, leaves, or arabesques. 
None but the very best silk velvets are employed in this 
house, and the trimmings are also of very fine quality. Each 
casaque is neatly lined with black quilted silk—this we say 
once for all. 

The four following appeared to us the most elegant of tie 
numerous models displayed for our inspection :— 

No. 1. The Duchesse.—Black velvet casaque, fronts loose 
and edged with double pipings of faille and satin. The side- 
pieces, separate from the fronts but lying over them, are 
rounded off towards the back, which forms a sort of tunic 
skirt. These side and back pieces are richly trimmed with 
a pattern of dull passementerie, a double border of ovals and 
spikes, and edged with deep guipure of a very handsome 
pattern. The same trimming goes round the top in front ; 
at the back, when the casaque is tight-fitting, it is put on in 
the shape of a triangle. There is a bow of black grosgrain 
ribbon at the waist, in the middle of the back, with up- 
shooting loops and short wide lappets, and a smaller bow at 
the back of the neck. The half-wide sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond, and with bows also on the bend of the arm. 

No. 2. The Maintenon casaque of black velvet, half- 
fitting, short at the back, and slit open up to the waist; 
the fronts are rounded off and form basques coming up over 
the back part, and ornamented with an elaborate pattern in 
dull passementerie and a handsome border of silk guipure. 


PARIS WHOLESALE HOUSES 


The Watteau style still prevails indeed in our fashions. 
Our grandes dames dress themselves like marquises or like 
Florian's shepherdesses. We see none but materials of insi- 
pid colours—the é7u tints, more or less golden, pale yellows, 
water greens, frosted lilacs and pinks, azure blues, and then 
the whole collection of grey tints, fawn-colour, light browns, 
orange shades, apricotine, lavender, aventurine, and 80 on. 
Such shades are pretty in silk, crape, crépeline, and foulard, 
but they are not very suitable to cheap materials, and scem 
made only for elegant and well-trimmed dresses. 

We must, however, make an exception in favour of the 
unbleached Irish linen and batiste, which are much sought 
after; but can we indeed place such materials among cheap 
ones? scarcely. In good quality such unbleached tissues 
are of rather a high price, and if one considers the elaborate 
trimmings with which they are overloaded, one will soon 
perceive that this style of toilet is still somewhat of a 
luxury. 

Our éléyantes place this summer their dresses of unbleached 
batiste amongst their freshest and prettiest toilets. 

As for what pleases the eye, there can be nothing more 
charming than the travelling toilets of our éégantes. They 
consist this year of tunics made of thin woollen fabrics 
harmoniously draped on petticoats of silk, or of the same 
material somewhat deepcr in tint: an unbleached tunic on a 
snuff-coloured petticoat, snuff-colour on maroon, light gray 
on dark, &c. The tunics are confined round the waist by 
leather belts. 


AND MANUFACTURERS’. 


These basques come up to the waist behind, leaving the plain 
part uncovered in the back only. This plain part has no 
trimming beyond a double piping of faille and satin. The 
trimming is put on en collier in front, and in a point at the 
back over the upper part of the casaque. Half-wide sleeves, 
with trimming rounded off at the waist, and coming up the 
outer seam to the shoulder. 

No. 3. The Madone casaque, loose in front and tight- 
fitting at the back, with a band which comes as far as the 
seam on either side, The back part is long, and forms a 
sort of square skirt, divided at the sides. The front part is 
trimmed with dull and bright silk pipings. The back with 
pipings only, round the outer edge, but there is at the waist 
a full basque of guipure, with a bow of grosgrain silk at 
the top. Coat-sleeve, with deep Mousquetaire revers of lace 
and passementerie. Same trimming, forming a sort of square 
collar at the top. 

No. 4. The La Seigliére casaque of black casaque, double- 
breasted, very slightly pinched in in front, with a large revers 
which may be fustened up at pleasure ; tight-fitting at the 
back and forming a pleated skirt, with large postillion basque 
turned up @ revers, richly trimmed with deep guipure, and 
fastened up with a passementerie agraffe and large tassels. 
This casaque is trimmed all round the edge with a double 
fluting of guipure and a delicate leaf-pattern border of 
passementerie. Wide square-cut sleeves, slit open at the 
bottom, richly trimmed with guipure. 

It must be well understood that on all these very stylish 
cesaques the trimming is of dull silk guipure, forming a 
nice contrast with the brilliant black of the silk velvet. 
This gives a rich, but sober, style to these tasteful models. 


In the saloons of MM. Jourpan Et AusRy’s extensive 
establishment we took note of two very tasteful costumes 
completa, and several new mantles. 

No. 1. Dress of blue faille silk, round skirt without any 
train ; deep pliss6 round the bottom. (By a plissé we mean 
a flounce arranged in perfectly flat pleats, lying close on to 
another.) 

Above this plissé two gathered flounces put on with a 
heading and fringed out round the bottom with a net-work 
fringe. Jacket bodice with basque forming a third flounce, 
and draped into a puff at the back. This bodice is open in 
front, and trimmed with a fringed-out ruche forming a 
double jabot, and just showing the inner tiimming of Bruges 
lace. ‘light sleeves, with ruched revers. 

No. 2. Dress of black gaze de Chambéry. Train-shaped 
skirt. The trimming of this dress, though very elaborate, is 
entirely of the same material; there is no silk, no ribbon 
ubout it. It is of most sober elegance. There is a deep 
gathered flounce round the skirt, above this a double border 
of vandykes, edged round with rouleaux, and above this 
again, a drapery fastened on by coquilles, all of the same 
gauze. A second skirt, trimmed in the same style, forms a 
square lappet behind, and rounded over in front. Bodice 
open en chdle and demi-wide sleeves, trimmed with flutings 
and bows, and small basques at the back, also very prettily 
trimmed with flutings edged with rouleaux of the same 
material, ‘This dres: is most ladylike and tasteful. 

No. 3. The Fra Diavolo, a half-fitting mantle of golden 
brown cashmere, braided en camaieu with silk braid of a 
darker shade of the same colour. Ample sleeves are cut of 
a piece with the mantle, which is lined throughout with silk, 
and edged round with a tassel fringe. 

This mantle is also very pretty in grey cashmere, with 
braid-work of the same tint. 

No. 4. Loose Hungarian paletot of apricotine coloured 
cloth, fronts of brown velvet piped with silk of the colour of 
the cloth simulate a waistcoat and buttons, and loops of silk 
guipure placed on the sides to imitate the opening of a jacket. 
Coat-sleeves with velvet revers, bound with a cloth border 
and silk pipings and large collar to match. A most elegant 
and stylish paletot for the seaside. 

No. 5. A black velvet mantle, forming tight-fitting 
casaque at the back, and falling in loose lappets in front, 
without sleeves, and very richly trimmed with deep black 
lace and passementerie, studded with jet. A very handsome 
mantle. Jet will be employeil for trimming this winter, but 
not in large quantities—just a touch to brighten up here and 
there. 

The season for straw hats being now completely over, our 
wholesale houses are busy with the new felt hats. At MM. 
Cuavumoxor’s, whither we went to get a glimpse of /es modes 
& venir, we saw a number of new shapes in felt, of all shades 
of brown and grey. They prepare few or no hats of plush or 
velvet in this house, but felt only. As we have already 
had occasion to observe, all the new shapes of hats are high 
and slightly conical, with turned-up brim. But in this house 
we saw some very new trimmings for the coming season. 
They are feathers, like aigrettes, of cut jet, extremely bril- 
liant and of delicate make ; also jet ornaments, sometimes 
mixed with a small quantity of ruby-coloured glass, which 
are called pieds de plume, and are put on at the foot of 
straight feather aigrettes. 

These pieds de plumes are in the shape of stars, crescents, 
bows, leaves—either all jet or jet and ruby. 

The feather-like aigrettes are still prettier. Such an 
aigrette is most effective when placed close against a ruby 
red, peacock green, or bright blue feather, and such coloured 
feathers will be very fashionable this year for felt hats in 
combination with the jet ornaments. 

Bronze-coloured feathers, with jet fastening, are among the 
most elegant; red feathers have a pied de plume in jet and 
ruby—and so on with other feathers, for there are orna- 
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verroterie, however, wants to be employed with discretion, in 
order not to become gaudy, and the ornaments of jet only 
with coloured feathers seems to us in better taste. 

The new bonnet-shapes we see at MM. Cuaumonor's are 
very large, round sloping crown, rounded turned-up border, 
and large drooping curtain to cover the hair. This curtain 
is the strangest part of the bonnet; it is full and curved so 
as to cover the upper part, at least, of the chignon, for the 
chapeau will continue to be worn very much forward upon 
the head. 

Another shape is smaller, round crown, flat border, bent 
down a little and large curtain turned up at the back. Very 
strange are these untrimmed shapes, but the modistes’ art is 
sure to make them look becoming and elegant by-and-by 

Wishing to see the new kind of flower trimmings likely to 
be worn this winter, we went to the well-known wholesale 
and retail establighment of Madame Couprg, late Titman, 
whose taste in the production of artificial flowers is unequalled, 
and who is the privileged fourntsseur of her Majesty the 
Empress Eugénie. 

We are shown, first, the new crape flowers. A wonderful 
tiger-lily, most beautifully imitated from nature, of speckled 
crape with satin stripes for the veinings, This is made in 
pink or in orange shades, with dark specks, as in nature. 

Then we saw the xénuphar, or water-lily—some true to 
nature, pure white, and some altogether fanciful—rose-colour, 
Jflamme de punch, a bluish flame-colour, caroubier red, garnet, 
and plum-colour. The xénuphar is made both in crape and 
1n satin. 

Next, avery fine collection of velvet flowers and fruit, 
Roses, not only in natural tints of pink, white, red, and yel- 
low, but in all the fashionable shades of orange, blue, green, 
and purple. ‘The large full-blown Ibiscus rose is the fa- 
vourite ; the hedge-rose, with many yellow stamens, is also 
ala mode. Both kinds are made of velvet, with a mixture 
of satin for the lighter shades. The rosebuds are very large, 
half-blown. In fact, all the flowers we saw were of large 
proportions, in many instances larger than their natural size. 
There are tulips two inches and a half long, with large curved 
petals ; they are of black velvet and yellow satin, or brown 
and orange, purple and lilac, and so on, the satin being 
always of the lighter shade and the velvet of the darker. 
All the velvet foliage of these flowers is edged zephyr fringe, 
a silk fringe imitating the peacock’s feathers. 

Fruits are also beautifully imitated in velvet and satin. 
The great nouveauté in fashions to come is the velvet pine- 
apple—or rather, half pine-apple, for it is made as if cut in 
half lengthwise : it has the required tuft of leaves at the top 
and also a few leaves on its short stem. 

Then there are lovely bunches of Malaga grapes, brilliant, 
clear, and luscious, with tinted vine-leaves. And velvet 
chestnuts, with their prickly shells half opened. We must 
not omit to mention that both these chestnuts and the pine- 
apples spoken of are made not only in their natural tints, 
but in all fashionable shades of red, blue, green, orange and 
purple. The pine-applo in several shades of one colour ; 
the chestnut of two contrasting colours, the fruit of one co- 
lour and the shell of another—thus, bright yellow and pur- 
ple, rose-colour and crimson, orange and brown, pale blue 
and plum-colour. The stems of the fruit are beautifully 
mouuted with peacock’s down. Altogether, this is the hand- 
somest collection of artificial fruit and flowers we have ever 
seen, 


(Later from Paris). 


The great Journal Offciel of the Fashions has just 
published a decree of her Majesty the Empress, which is 
about to cause a perfect revolution in the female toilet. The 
decree runs thus :— 


“ Considering the report of our Minister of the Fashions, 
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stating that, during the summer season of Villegiatura, when 
everything invites one ofan evening to a promenade under 
the large trees and in the sanded walks of the park of 
St. Cloud, the long dresses called train-shaped are most 
disagreeable and uncomfortable to wear, that they take from 


« All ladies invited to dinners, evening parties, and réunions 
in the palace of St. Cloud will have to enter the said palace 
in short dress, and to wear none but elegantly looped-up 
costumes—such as those newly invented and designed by 
the patented dress-makers of the Court. The grand Mistress 


No. 76.—LapirEs’ AND CHILDREN’s ToILETS. 


the art of walking all grace and désinvolture, and bring on a 
fatigue and weariness most insupportable during these Dog- 
days’ heat. 

“« Considering that it is the duty of a Sovereign, as well as 
of each mistress of a house, to render life as pleasant as 
possible to her guests, we have decreed, and do decree what 
follows :— 


of the Wardrobe is entrusted with the charge of enforcing 
re decree. —Issued at Palace of the Tuileries, July 24, 
1870.” 

In consequence, since the above date, all our dressmakers’ 
ateliers are busy with preparations of the new, elegant, and 
pleasant-to-wear costume which is triumphantly to take the 
place of the heavy and cumbersome robe a queue. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


Piate No. 966. 


skirt. An aigrette, pee a the side of a diadem of green 


DINNER Dress of black crape, or with gauze trimmed with ribbon, forms the coi ¥ 


crossways of green silk over a foundation of the same silk. 
The train-skirt is trimmed in front and all round with white 


TorLeT FoR SEASIDE AND WATERING-PLAcES.—Skirt of 
mauve foulard trimmed at the edge with three gathered 


No. 77.—Caprs, Bopice, Ficuvs, &c. 


lace and crossways of silk, covered with bows placed at short 
distances. Bodice low and square, with short sleeves, and 
basque rounded in front, and with a puff of green silk at the 
back. Both bodice and sleeves are trimmed, and match the 


flounces, cdged by a small pleated flounce, Serge tunic of 
striped grenadine, raised on each side, and at the back, and 
trimmed with fringe. The revers trimmed to match; sleeves 


‘tight to the elbow, and wide at the wrist. High collarette. 
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Bonnet of mauve crépe de chine, with scarf falling behind; a 
mauve feather and a rose placed at the side. 


PLate No. 966 3. 


1. FuLu-Dress To1Let.—Mauve, with white gaze de cham- 
béry; the mauve skirt is trimmed in front with a gatbered 
flounce, headed by two crossway bands and a_ heading. 
Behind are two gathered flounces. The second skirt is of 
white gaze de chambéry, raised on each side by a bow of mauve 
silk; this skirt is trimmed in front by a deep crimped fringe, 
headed by lace and two crossway bands. Six gathered flounces 
form the back of the second skirt. Louis XV. waistcoat of 
mauve silk, trimmed with fringe and crossway bands. Fitting 
casaque, open in front and fastened by a mauve bow. This 
casaque is trimmed to correspond with the front of the gauze 
skirt. Rice-straw hat, trimmed with black velvet, sprays of 
silver, anda scarf-veil of mauve crépe de chine. Parasol of 
white, lined with mauve silk to match. , 

2, SIMPLE CostuME of unbleached foulard (écru) the skirt 
composed of two deep flounces, trimmed with a pleating of the 
game and with black velvet. The second skirt is very short, 
with the same trimming as the first. Bodice with long henge 
rounded both back and front. Sleeves tight to the elbow, from 
thence falling over the hands in wide folds, trimmed with 
pleatings of black velvet. The bodice is open in front en chiile. 
Rice-straw hat, bound with black velvet bow and long ends 
floating at the back, and tuft of red roses. Parasol to match 
the dress. 


PuateE No. 966 bis. 


1. CHEMISETTE for an open dress, composed of insertions of 
black and white lace, and a Medicis collarette in black lace. 

2. Mus.in Bopicx, open, trimmed in front, with insertion 
forming a round collar and revers; these revers are edged with 
lace and ornamented with ribbon placed underneath. Tight 
sleeves trimmed with a double pleating, separated by a bouil- 
lonné with ribbon run through the centro. 

3. BopIcE with wide pleats, of muslin, open in front and 
edged with plain lace. The sides are ornamented with a 
pleating put on with a heading, forming bretelles, coming 
down to the waist. Sleeves very large, trimmed with a decp 
lace flounce; the whole ornamented with satin ribbons. 

4. Evenine Bopicer. very low and ornamented witha berthe 
composed of strips of insertion, edged with black and white 
lace. Short sleeve, very wide, and open in the upper part. 

5. CasaQuE of pleated muslin, forming basques rounded in 
front, and a puff looped up at the back. Trimming of lace 
and of a ruche of coluured silk; a lace flounce is put on round 
the arm-holes. 

6. JACKET with waistcoat and basques, turned up behind, 
trimmed with silk ruckes in front; with small tucks above 
which comes a large square collar, rounded off behind; short 
puffed sleeve. 

7. Mustin Tunic for an evening toilct, composed of a 
berthe forming a bodice, by means of a large band of silk 
trimmed with blond; this same band loops up the tunic, and 
is finished off into a bow. The front part of this tunic is 
arranged into a rounded apron, and looped up on one side. 


ue whole is trimmed with flowers of blond and cross-strips of 
silk. 

8. Rice-Straw Bonnet, trimmed with roses and foliage 
mixed with loops of pink and black ribbon; wide ribbon 
strings. 

9. PaArurE for an open dress, composed of a very low collar 
of white and black lace, ornamented with a ruche of satin 
ribbon, and a cuff to match. 

10. Lance SQquarE CoLuaR of embroidered muslin, trimmed 
with a cross-strip of plain muslin, edged with lace. 


PuiatE No. 967. 

Country AND SEasrpE TorLetTs.—l. Dress of white 
foulard silk, covered with sprays of poppies and ears of corn. 
The train-skirt has a gathered flounce, headed by a high 
marquise ruche, edged by maize-coloured silk. A tunic bodice, 
with revers in front of the bodice and skirt, bordered bya 
plete of maize silk. A double row of silk forms the sash. 

leeves with revers, trimmed with a pleating of maize silk. 
Rice-straw hat raised at the back, trimmed with a bow of 
red ribbon, a tuft of feathers and wheat-ears. 

2. Skirt of blue silk, trimmed with a gathered flounce, 
headed by a bouillonné and an edging. Second skirt of blue- 
grey mohair, relieved by four large folds of blue,silk edged by 
lace ; pointed bodice, open in front; scarf of blue silk, fastened 
on the right side, and passing over the left shoulder. Tight 
sleeves trimmed with two gathered flounces forming Richelieu 
sleeves. Rice-straw hat with wide brim, raised at the 
back, and trimmed with roses, and with a scarf of “ Frou- 
frou” gauze. 


Puate No. 968 B. 


1. SeastpE TorLet in unbleached fotle de chine, trimmed 
at the edge with a deep scallop bound with mauve silk, and 
headed by three rows of silk. Tunic biais, round in front. the 
pints of the last one long, and trimmed with cut-out scallops 
and raised at the back by a wide strip of biais silk, covered 
with bows. Sleeveless bodice, low and rounded ; the trimming 
to match the dress simulates a rounded berthe chemisette; 
sleeves of muslin. Tuscan straw bonnet, cap-shaped, rounded 
in front and square at the back, trimmed with sprays of 
foliage and with a rose in front. Ribbon and strings of mauve 
silk. A large umbrella cane. 

2. Dinner Dress of grey, with satin skirt trimmed with a 
gathered flounce, headed by two rows of flutings. Tunic raised 
ut the sides by white silk cords and tassels, and at the back by 
two pleats underneath. Bodice without sleeves, and open cx 
cewur, with points in front and sash-bow at the back, ornamented 
with a white fringe. White lace sleeves; very large and 
pleated lace chemisette. 

CostuME FoR a LitTLE Gir. 8 ro 10 Years OLD.— 
Skirt of rose-coloured mohair, pleated at the edge, and trimmed 
with buttons and ornaments of black velvet. Bodice with 
basques in front and puff at the back, trimmed with a narrow 
headed flounce and with black velvet ; the graceful revers are 
also trimmed with black velvet. Sleeves slightly open, with 
pleated folds and under sleeves of muslin. yrolese hat in 
white chip, the brim raised on one side, trimmed with black 
velvet, an aigrette of feathers, and bows of coloured ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 69.—SEasipgE TorLets. 


1. Dress of unbleached lawn, with train skirts trimmed with 
a deep pleated flounce, edged at the top and bottom with English 
embroidery; upper-skirt looped up behind, and trimmed with 
a narrower pleating to match the under-skirt. Waistcoat 
bodice cut low and square, with long basque and page sleeves, 
edged with pleating and embroidery ; waistband with bow of 
black velvet. Rice-straw hat, trimmed with a garland of 
flowers, and gauze scarf. 

2. Costume for a Young Lady.—Skirt and bodice of pale 
gray foulard, with blue stripes. Tunic cusaque of plain gray 
foulard, without sleeves, tight-fitting at the waist, and large 
pouff behind. Black straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 
Gray silk parasol, 


No. 70.—WALKING TOILETS FOR THE CouNTRY. 


1. Toilet of pcarl-grey mohair, under-skirt quite plain, 
upper-skirt forming a pouff behind, is trimmed with a deep 
flounce, bows of black velvet on each side, and a broad velvet 
band across the apron front. Bodice with short round basques; 
the revers and waistband are of black velvet. Rice-straw 
bonnet with turned-up brim, trimmed with white lace, bows of 
black velvet, and a tuft of pearl-grey feathers. Hood 

2, Dress of Havannah-coloured foulard. The skirt is 
trimmed behind with four flounces headed with a pouff. On 
each side a trimming of unbleached foulard simulates 8 
drapery fastened at equal distances with bows of Havannah 
ribbon. A very deep flounce ornaments the front, headed 
with a drapery to match the sides, and a fluted heading. Half- 
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fitting casaque open in front, and the basque cut up under the 
arm. This casaque is edged with a narrow gathered flounce of 
unbleached foulard. Pagoda sleeves with crevés, slashes at the 
back to show puffs of unbleached foulard ornamented with 
three Havannah ribbon bows. Very small hat of Havannah 
straw adorned with tea-roses. 


No. 71—Rip1ne-Haspit aND Mornine TOILET FoR 
DRIvING. 

1. Riding-habit of dark blue cloth, with cut-out basques, 

and with revers in front. Hussar jacket of velvet cloth, 
embroidered in black, with despatch-case to match. Black 
straw hat, with aigrette and tuft of feathers. Riding trousers 
re non beneath neat kid boots. 
2. 88 of striped coutil. The stripes of the skirt are wider 
than those of the bodice and sleeves, with short basques in 
front, and with postillion jacket at back. Paletdt of white or 
red cloth; a bow of ribbon is placed in front and on the left 
shoulder. White straw hat, with brim raised on one side only, 
bound with black velvet; a scarf of maroon gauze, a tuft of 
feathers, and bow placed at the side. 


No. 72.—SEASIDE TOILETS. 

1. Dress of unbleached linen, trimmed round the bottom 
with a deep pleated flounce. Tunic upper-skirt fitted to the 
waist by a blue ribbon band; this tunic is looped up behind 
and at each side, and edged with a pleated flounce. Similar 
pleating trims the bodice and sleeve. Straw hat adorned with 
a blue gauze scarf veil. Knitted rotonde of blue and white 
woul with lace hood and flounce worked with blue and white 
wool. 

2. Dress with demi-train in white piqué, trimmed with a 
gathered flounce, and two cross-cut bands piped with black. 
Bodice with deep benim in front and behind. Knitted rotunde, 
with hood, in black and white wool, edged with a white fringe 
and black woollen balls. Black straw hat, trimmed with black 
ribbon, and a bunch of flowers on one side. 


No. 73.—Bat. Tor.ets. 


1. Lady’s Ball Dress of white tarlatan over white silk. The 
tunic is trimmed with flounces placed slantwise, so as to form 
coquilles at the sides. Low square bodice with points front 
and back. Three flounces surround these points, which form 
an elegant basque. A bunch of flowers is placed on one side, 
and terminates in a long spray falling behind, amongst the 
curls of the coiffure. 

2. Ball Toilet, for a Little Girl between 4 and 8 years old. 
—Under-skirt of pale blue pleated foulard. Tunic and low 
bodice of white gaze de chambéry ornamented with garlands 
of pompon roses. A small wreath of pompon roses placed on 
the top of the head in Louis XV. style. Silk stockings and blue 
silk shoes. 

No. 74.—Visitina Torets. 


1. Dress of lilac foulard, with train tunic, plain behind and 
trimmed in front with violet fringe headed by a coquillée rnche 
of the same shade to simulate an apron; casaque bodice with 
pouff behind. This bodice is open en chdéle; the basques are 
rounded and trimmed with a ruche and fringe fastened at each 
side by a bow. Fichu of Bruges lace, coat-shaped sleeve. Hat 
of rice-straw, bound with black velvet and ornamented with 
violet feathers flowing behind. 

2. Dress of nankeen and Havannah fonlard ; the first skirt 
of Havannah colour is trimmed round the bottom with two 
gathered flounces of nankeen, three narrow Havannah ones, 
and a fluted heading of nankeen-coloured foulard. Plain tunic 
of nankeen, long behind, very short in front, and forming 
points on each side. Bodice of nankeen, with long basque 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, three folds of Havannah, a 
fluted heading, and a bow with flowing ends joined to the 
tunic. Sleeve trimmed with a flounce and Havannah folds to 
match. Charlotte Corday fichu of nankeen foulard, with 
folds of Havannah getting gradually narrower towards the 
front, where it is fastened by a bow. Bonnet of unbleached 
rice-straw ornamented with a garland of flowers and Havannah 
rib 

No. 75.—Country VisiTine TomLeErs. 

1. Toilet of straw-coloured foulard. The first skirt is 
trimmed round the bottom with a thickly-pleated flounce, 
surmounted by a cross-cut band, a row of white embroidery, 
and a fluted heading. This trimming is repeated again above 
the flounce, second skirt forming a round apron in front, 
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square and puffed behind. Bodice with round basque pleated 
behind. It is trimmed with a jabot, three superposed bands, 
white embroidery and fluting to match the second skirt. 
Hanging sleeves. Straw hat, ornamented with a gauze veil 
and bunch of flowers. 

2. Dress with demi-train of light green silk. The skirt is 
trimmed nearly to the waist with wide and narrow pinked-out 
athered flounces. Bodice with short basque in front, and 
orming a postillion behind. The basque and sleeves are 
trimmed with a pinked-out ruche of the same material as the 
dress. Gabrielle collarette. Rice-straw hat, trimmed with a 
lous green feather, flowing behind, and a small tuft at the 
side. 


No. 76.—LaDIEs’ AND CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


1. Costume for a Little Boy from 6 to 12 years old, in light 

ay cloth, trimmed with black braiding and fancy buttons. 
ft is composed of loose trousers, just covering the Ihies, lon 
waistcoat and jacket, buttoned at the neck, open in front, an 
forming a basque behind, ornamented with two buttons. 
Linen collar. Toque hat of black straw, with black feather 
aigrette at the left side. 

2. Lady’s Elegant Toilet for the Seaside, although in a 
négligé shape. Dress of straw foulard, trimmed in front with 
wie flounces of Bruges lace, headed with a pinked-out ruche 
of maroon silk. Low bodice. Long redingote, half-fitting 
to the waist, and ornamented on the bodice and skirt, with 
revers edged with lace. Those on the skirt are fastened on 
each side with bows of maroon ribbon. A deep Bruges lace 
flounce, headed with a pinked-out ruche of maroon silk, trims 
the bottom of sleeves and train. Toquet composed of Bruges 
lace, maroon ribbon, and a spray of flowers. 

3. White Piqué Frock for a Little Girl 3 years old. The 
bodice is cut square und trimmed, like the skirt, with a cross- 
cut band, and coquilles placed at equal distances. Rice-straw 
hat, trimmed with blae ribbon. 

4. Toilet for a Little Girl from 6 to 12 years old, in unbleached 
batiste. Under-skirt trimmed with black satin galloon. 
Upper-skirt plain and looped up on each side with black bows. 
Bodice with basque in front and pouff behind, trimmed with 
black satin to match the under-skirt. The front of bodice 
and basque are laced together with black satin. Chemisette 
and long sleeves of white muslin. Hat of unbleached rice- 
straw, trimmed with a gauze veil, twisted round the crown 
and flowing behind. The veil is fastened with a white 
feather. 


No. 77.—Caps, Bopicez, Ficuus, &c. 


1. Morning cap of muslin and lace. Two bouillonnées of 
muslin form the crown, with a ruche of blue ribbon fastened 
at the right side with bows and ends. 

2. Nightcap in the form of a net, coming very forward on 
the head, with two scalloped lappets surrounding the face and 
forming erie 

3. Pouff of lace with bow of scarlet velvet at the side. The 
strings, composed of velvet and lace, are knotted under the 
chignen. 

4, Muslin collar forming a square fichu open in front and 
edged with wide lace. 

5. Evening bodice of muslin, cut low and square, with braces, 
simulated by a ruche of coloured ribbon, edged on each side 
with narrow lace. This ruche is continued on each side the 
basque and behind, where it is fastened by bows of ribbon. The 
bottom of this pannicr basque is trimmed with wide lace. 

6. Chemisette of white muslin with black lace placed under 
the guipure insertion. Double bows of black velvet are placed 
in front. 

7. Lady’s chemise of very fine longcloth. The front is 
arranged in tiny pleats, and ornamented with English em- 

roidery. 

8. Taavs chemise of fine linen, with two revers, and the 
opening of the front and sleeves edged with Valenciennes lace. 


No. 78.—BatTHINGe CostuMES. 


1. Oil-silk cap forming a peak in front, edged with scarlet 
ribbon; the strings are fastened under the chin with a rosette. 

2. Costume for a little boy or girl, made of blue serge. and 
trimmed with white buttons. Waistband of white serge 
knotted at the side. 

3. Oil-silk cap trimmed with a wide ruche in front, divided 
by small bows of blue ribbon, and a larger bow at the side. 
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4. Cap of macintosh covered with ascarlet braid net. Hat 
of toile cirée trimmed with scarlet braid. 

5. Straw hat, turned up on one side and ornamented with 
blue ribbon. ; 

6. Bathing costume of scarlet and black striped material, 
- @ mposed of drawers gathered at the bottom, and fastened 


8. Very elegant bathing costume for a young lady, of white 
molleton, trimmed with scarlet. The ewes are fastened 
under the knee and ornamented with scarlet bows. Bodice 
with basque cut in tabs, and trimmed with scarlet braid. The 
trimming simulates a low bodice and chemisette, very short 
sleeves, with bows on the top. 


No. 738.—Batuinc CostumgEs, &c. 


undor the knce with scarlet bows. Short skirt not very full, 
and a tunic fitting to the waist by a scarlet band. The bodice 
and front of tunic are ornamented with plain scarlet revers, 
buttons, and bows. 

, 7. Bathing costumes of plaid, composed of drawers and long 
tunic open in front, and fastened tonnd the waist with a 
cordeli¢re. It fastens with a double row of buttons, and has 
long sleeves. 


Ds Bigs shoe, with bow placed on the instep, and ribbon 
sandals. 

10. Slipper of unbleached linen, with revers and bow of 
blue ribbon. ; 

11. Gaitcr of unbleached Hnen, laced at the side, with plaited 
straw sole. ee ; 
Pics Sandals of ribbon, fastened in front with small star 

WB. 
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Advertisements, Subscripti Orders fi sf 
bach acti bol rian ons, Onions lor Copies, and all communications to be 


Remittances to be made payable to ADotrHE GovBaup AND Sow. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR Say EeE tS 
8. 


One Page we oe eT ery 
Half ditto... se nore 
Quarter ditto... . aoe rr 
Special rates for Wrapper. Special arrangements made for series of advertise: 
ments extending over a period of not less than six months. 
Five lines and under ees ave oo ase 
Business Wanted or To be Sold (not exceeding 
36 lines) ee wee,” Labs oo lew CC CO 
* Every additional line oo teste ee COD 
Advertisements of Assistants Wan Situations (not exceeding 12 words 
inserted at a nominal charge of 1s. bear é . : 
All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be 
sent to ‘Tus Pustisuers” on or before the 15th. 
Our Country anp Corow1aL Supaceipels are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exporter.—Some of the crape silk fabrics produced in Japan are obtainable at 
moderate prices: others again are very costly, and can only be obtained at 
prices which in Europe would probably be thought far beyond their value. 


Ixrorrrer.—Lately groat complaints have been made by European firms of the 
adulteration of the texture of Cashmere shawls, and there is no doubt tbat 
such adulteration is practised. especially by mixing up Kirmanee wool with 
real pashum. In order to provide some guarantee against this, it has been 
suggested that a guild or company of respectable traders should be formed, 
whoshould be empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a trade-mark, which 
should be a guarantee to the public that the material of the shawl is genuine 
pashum, especially as the Indian yenal code provides a punishment for those 
who counterfeit or falsify trade-marks, or knowingly sell goods marked with 

-counterfeit or false trade-marks. © 


TRANSLATION’ OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


PREMIER MoDELE—First Pattern. Rose TuNIQUE POUR 
PROMENADE AUX Bains DE MeER—Tunic Costume for the 
Seaside. No.1. Devant—Front. No. 2. Petit cété—Side-picce. 
No. 3. Dos—Back. No. 4. Col—Collar. No. 5. Manche— 
Sleeve. No. 5 bis. Parement—Facing. No.6. Jupe de derriére 
Back of upper skirt. Pince—Gore. The front of the 
bodice is cut in one piece with the tunic, which is open and 
simulates a deep revers by means of the trimming. The bodice 
is trimmed with a deep collar and revers; the upper skirt is 
very full at the back, gathered in to the figure and rounded at 
the edge. The half-fitting sleeve has a square facing in the 
Louis XV. style. This pretty dress is made of foulard, with 
brocaded flounces upon a white ground, and is trimmed with 
pleats and headings of maize silk. 

DEUXIEME MopELE—Second Pattern. Corsace DrEcoL- 
LETE—Low Bodice. No.7. Devant du corsage—Front of the 
bodice. No. 8. Piéce de cdté—Side-piece of front. No. 9. 
Petit cdté—Side-piece (back). No. 10. Dos—Back. No. 11. 
Manche courie—Short sleeve. This bodice is designed for 
wearing under a black lace tunic. It is made of rose-coloured 
silk, trimmed with narrow pleatings of the same. It is pointed 
in front, and imitates a waistcoat. A very short sleeve 
trimmed to correspond completes this graceful bodice. 

Tror1sIEME MopELE—Third Pattern. CHAPEAU A BAVOLET 
DE Forme NovuvELLE—Bonnet with curtain, new shape. 
No. 12. Chapeau—Bonnet. This bonnet is made of black lace, 
the curtain of black faille silk, ten centimétres (four inches) 
deep in the centre, which is widened out and cnt off to 
nothing at the sides. Above it is trimmed with roses and 
bows of ribbon, and has wide strings of rose-coloured ribbon. 

QuaTRIEME MopELE—Fourth Pattern. Dessus pk PELOTE 
EN Point RENAISsANCE—Pincushion Cover in Point-Lace 
(Renaissance style). 

CINQUIEME MopsrLe—Fifth Pattern. MoirIE p’uNE 
BaRBE POUR COIFFURE OU POUR CRAVATE AU POINT 
RENAISSANCE—Half of a Cap Coiffure, or of a Cravat, in Point 
Lace (Renaissance style.) 

Srx1rEmME Mope.Le—Sixth Pattern. ENTRE-pEUx PoINnT 
RENAISSANCE—Point-Lace insertion (Renaissance style.) For 
each of these designs the pattern must be drawn upon point- 
lace cloth, and the outlines traced with point-lace braid, which 
is carefully run onthe cloth. The design is filled in with old 
point-lace stitches and connected with Raleigh bars. 
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THE COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FRANCE. 
AGENTS AND MERCANTILE REPRESENTATIVES. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the laws affecting agencies is very 

necessary to the heads of English houses having, or pur- 
posing to have, representatives in France. It is not a simple 
affair, regulated by the customs of the trade and general 
usage, but a matter involving legal rights and liabilities of 
no small moment. In appointing an agent the purpose of 
the agency ought to be distinctly specified ; and the limits of 
the representative's power to act and of the responsibility of 
the principal strictly defined. A general commission to buy or 
sell, or otherwise transact business for a firm, may prove a 
very dangerous instrument, and no doubt has so proved in 
many cases. It may be very consolatory, when sucha mishap 
has occurred, to abuse the Code Civil, and consign its framers 
to perdition as a race of pettifoggers ; but the prospect of such 
consolation can scarcely be held sufficient “set-off” for the 
risk, A prudent man before incurring obligations will care- 
fully ascertain their utmost possible extent, and take due 
precautions accordingly. The subjoined summary of the law 
of agencies will enable him so to ascertain the legal bearings 
of any arrangements he may have in contemplation, and to 
frame them with safety. 

The Appointment of an agent confers on him the rizht of 
acting for and in the name of the principal. .It may be con- 
ferred by legal instrument (ucte public ), private deed, or simply 
by letter or memorandum. It may even be given verbally, 
but in this case it cannot involve a liability exceeding 150f. 
(£6), and incase of litigation must be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court. Ifthe amount in dispute exceed that sum, 
the proof of the appointment cannot be allowed ; in other 
words the agency is held null. 

Acceptance of the agency and of its conditions docs not 
require formal notification ; the fact of acting, doing business 


- for, or following the instructions of, the principal constitutes a 


legal acceptance of the agency. 

Agencies are special or general. If general, it confers 
extensive powers of acting for the principal in all his affairs ; 
if special, the powers are confined to the business specified. 
Unless there be grave reasons for conferring a general agency, 
it is very adviseable not to do so. Special agencies can cover 
all ordinary business transactions, and they may be made as 
extensive as needful. Indeed it is difficult to imagine a case 
that the latter could not be made to meet, as several special 
commissions can be conferred on the same agent, each for its 
specific object. 

The Principal is obliged to fulfil the engagements con- 
tracted in his name by the agent, according to the terms of the 
commission. He is under no obligation for the engagements 
of the agent outside of those terms unless he have formally or 
tacitly ratified them. The principal is bound to reimburse all 
the advances and expenses of the agent in the execution of his 
duty, and to pay him the salary or commission agreed on. If 
no fault be imputable to the agent, the principal cannot with- 
hold or reduce his salary even if the business confided to him 
have miscarried. Any loss or damage sustained by the agent 
in execution of his duty must be made good by the principal. 
When a single agent is employed by several persons for the 
transaction of an affair common to them, they are one and all 
es ) held answerable for the engagements contracted 

him. 

"The Agent is bound to accomplish the terms of his com- 
mission as long as he holds it, and is responsible for any loss 
or damage that may arise from his neglect. In case of the 
death of the principal, the agent must complete such business 
or matters as are then in hand. He is answerable for any 
fraud or fault committed in transacting the business confided 
to him. He must give strict account of his agency in every 
particular, and is responsible for the acts of any person he may 
have employed in it, unless the principal have consented to 
such person's employment. When several agents are appointed 
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for the same object, they are one and all (solidairement) 
answerable, In the event of the bankruptcy of the principal, 
the salary, commission, advances, &c., of the agent, are privi- 
leged debts on the goods or values committed to his charge. 
In all cases the agent has a lien on the goods and values in 
his keeping for the full amount of his salary, charges, &c. 

The simplest and best mode of appointing an agent isto get 
a lawyer to draw up a memorandum, framed with due rega d 
to the above provisions, specifying distinctly the object 
of the agency and the powers conferred. This and a wise 
apprehension of general commissions (manduts généraus:) will 
fulfil all the conditions of the strictest prudence, 


SPECIALITIES IN CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
COSTUMES. 


OW that Paris has become the almost absolute arbiter of 
Fashion throughout the world, it will be interesting to 
glance at those peculiarities of national costume ere they fade 
away, as they are destined to do, under the arbitrament of the 
the highest court of appeal in the realm of Taste. Many of 
these specialities, indeed, have from time to time found 
acceptance in Paris ; they have been adopted and transformed 
in the ever varying changes to which the love of novelty and 
the divergence of taste incessantly impels, and not unfrequently, 
it must be confessed, embody some special excellence, the germ 
of yet more attractive developments: such is the power of art 
and skill in dealing with the materials of the past whilst yet 
it secks out novelties for the present. In the present article, 
we concern ourselves merely with national types of dress, 
leaving the reader to recognize their partial transformation in 
bygone fashions that may suggest themselves to recollection, 
or in the varying phases of more recent styles. Of Continental 
countries, Spain is especially distinguished by the degree of 
uniformity in provincial dresses induced by force of social 
custom. This is not to say that the ever varying modes of 
France have not long crept across the Pyrenees. French 
costumes and French colours have quite superseded the 
ancient costume of the country among the higher classes. 
How complete the change effected may be judged by what 
was formerly the general national costume of the Spanish 
ladies when en grande tenue. This consisted of a petticoat of 
rich satin embroidered in gold and silver; a jacket of velvet 
trimmed with jewels, the sleeves slashed and bordered with gold 
‘and finished at the wrists with ruffles ; a girdle and cordeliére 
of jewels. The robes, frequently trimmed with ermine, were 
were made of brocade or gold or silver tissue, whilst a veil 
then, as now, added elegance and grace to the coiffure. And 
here let us remark, en passant, that Spain is famous for having 
invented two additions to dress, which have been worn, 
admired, and followed by most ‘European nations—we mean 
ruffs and fardingales. 

If there be one article to which Spain tenaciously adheres 
it is the mysterious mantilla, worn throughout the country in 
all seasons, black being the prevalent colour, and uniformly 
worn in winter; though the white has a very pretty effect, 
especially if the wearer be a rubia, or of fair complexion. The 
white are always of lace, but the black are of all materials. The 
mantillas of the upper ranks are always of lace; then comes 
the silk with a wide border of lace, or edged with velvet, of 
the tradesmen’s wives. Then there is the basquina of Cadiz: 
pretty much like the English gown worn twenty years 
since, with full sleeves, though these are short and do not 
cover the arms. It was formerly adorned with deep flounces 
and trimmed with a profusion of braid; but such are now 
rarely seen except on the stage or in the interior of the country. 
One peculiarity in the dress of the ladies of Spain consists in 
wearing fresh flowers in the hair, which form a beautiful con- 
trast with the dark complexions and mantillas. The fan is 
as universally scen as the mantilla; a Spanish woman is seldom 
without it even within doors. Passing to the smiling and 
sunny land of Portugal, we find that the higher classes, when 


they do not follow the French fashions, wear dresses adorned 
with embroidery and precious stones. Their gowns, richly 
embroidered, are worn one over the other ; the outer one, of 
black stuff, forming a long train. Their hoops are enormous 
and their slecves immensely wide. Instead of a girdle, they 
encircle their small waists with strings of relics which hang 
to the ground, with knots of diamonds in their extremities. 
In going out, silk sandals with gold clasps are used. The man- 
ners and customs of the Moors are still to a certain extent 
retained in Portugal ; hence we may, perhaps, account for the 
prevailing love of jewels. The national peculiarities in the 
dress of the Swiss are admired by all who visit that country. 
Frequently the only head-dress is a frill of black lace, pinned 
into the plait of hair which surrounds the head ; but often 
the hair is worn in ringlets, and a fanciful straw hat, decked 
with bows of coloured ribbons, is coquettishly perched on one 
side of the head. The bodice boasts every variety of colour, 
and the petticoat is generally bright scarlet. Beneath the 
stomacher and body is a kind of vest, fastened round the 
throat with a necklace. The neat white sleeves, which are 
full and short, and the snow-white stockings and black shoes, 
give a picturesque appearance to the dress, heightened by the 
flowers and ribbons with which the curiously shaped little 
straw hat is decorated. The national peculiarities pertaining 
to Dutch national habits are little affected by fashion. The 
petticoats are very full and exceedingly short, the sleeves 
long and light, and the bodice laced in front. The dress 
is not only ornamented with gold, but gold is placed in the 
hair, and golden trinkets hang about in every part of the 
garments. We may“preface what we have to say as to the 
specialities of Italian dress, by stating that the love of 
finery is very great throughout the country. The ladies of the 
Provinces, if not at Court or within the splendid circle of 
Parisian fashion, appear in velvet bodices, laced with gold, 
silken petticoats, white and coloured, which discover feet 
shining with large, showy, silver buckles, and scarlet aprons. 
Many females wear a kerchief precisely like that worn 
in the remote parts of Ireland. The Irish mantle is in fact 
the Roman cloak so universally worn by all ranks. Forty 
years ago the Neapolitan ladies wore ribbons on their heads 
as the Spanish ladies do to this day; it is only among the 
paysannes that the modes of hair-dressing found on the Greek 
and Roman coins can now be seen. Lady Miller thus 
describes a Venetian wedding :—‘ All the ladies except the 
bride were dressed in their black silk gowns, with large hoops ; 
the gowns were straight-bodied, with very long trains; the 
trains tucked up on one side of the hoop with a prodigious 
large tassel of diamonds. Their sleeves were covered up to 
the shoulders with falls of the finest Brussels lace, a drawn 
tucker of the same round the bosom, adorned with rows of 
the finest pearls, till the rows descended below the top of the 
stomacher ; then two rows of pearls, which came from the back 
of the neck, were caught up at the left side of the stomacher 
and finished with two small tassels. Their heads were dressed 
prodigiously high in a vast number of boucles, and two long 
drop-curls in the neck. The bride was dressed in cloth of 
silver made in the same fashion and decorated in the same 
manner, but her brow was quite bare, and she had a fine dia- 
mond necklace. The diamonds in the large folds of plaited 
hair were very fine and in great profusion.” 

The costume of the inhabitants of Greece is beautiful, various, 
and elegant. - The higher classes have long followed the French 
modes ; but the true national dress is far from being aban- 
doned. This national costume is a scarlet cloth skull-cap, 
more or less richly worked in gold, with pearls, &.; 
an open flowing gown, with very full sleeves, mostly made of 
silk richly embroidered ; an inner vest exactly fitting to the 
form of the bosom and the shape of the body, which it rather 
covers than conceals, and which is shorter than the chemise ; 
wide muslin drawers tied about the ancles, supported by a sash 
or girdle at the waist, worn under the vest and fastened with 
an immense gold and silver ornament. The vest flows open ; 
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the gown, which is frequently embroidered, is shaped above 
like a man’s vest, and has a long waist ; the petticoats worn 
with this robe are usually of rich blue or pink silk, beautifully 
embroidered and spangled. The toilet in Turkey does not 
greatly differ from that of Greece, but there is less opportunity 
of display. To the fair imprisoned inmate of the harem, life 
glides away in all the dull monotony of seclusion. The chief 
business of the toilette, after the use of colours and dyes, is so 
to arrange the folds of the dress as to impart a graceful and 
elegant tournure, to place the turban skilfully in the exact 
position, to braid the tresses in the proper number of plaits, 
to select the jewels that match the colour of the dress, and 
lastly, to throw over the head the light and snowy veil. Taste 
has been more than usually capricious in the adornment of 
the Germans, so far as the classes are concerned, uninfluenced 
by foreign fashions. Throughout’ the last century, French 

’ fashions prevailed at Vienna. Reisbec, in his account of it 
says, “All the women are painted up to the eyes and ears, as 
at Paris.” On the introduction of the modes and loose gar- 
ments of their neighbours ‘across the Rhine, the clergy of 
Germany declaimed most loudly against them, and the 
Emperor issued a prohibition, though in vain, to abolish the 
use of the French dress called a sack, in which many ladies 
appeared without stays or scarcely any covering. The dress 
of the German ladies, previous to the adoption of these foreign 
fashions, were very splendid robes made of the richest velvet, 
lined with the most costly furs and trimmed with lace, and 
jewels were in. constant use, whilst the head was adorned by a 
small but high velvet cap, with a plume of feathers, a bunch 
of flowers, or an aigrette of jewels. The peasants of Germany 
are celebrated for wearing gay-coloured petticoats, exceedingly 
full and short, strange-looking head-dresses, and blue, red, or 
pink stockings, Their coiffures have long been celebrated for 
their immense height and strange appearance. With the 
peasantry of the Danube, who are in many places wealthy, 
the finest Swiss and Dutch linen, silk and satin kerchiefs of 
the gayest colours, Brabant lace, and gold and silver stuffs of 
all descriptions, are in constant requisition. 


MACHINE-MADE LACE. 


A Nae manufacture of lace by machinery has relatively pro- 

gressed the last half-century as much as other branches 
of national industry, and having dealt with hand-made lace we 
now turn to its more abundant and cheaper counterpart. 
The lace first made by machinery was mostly from the point- 
net and warp machines, both modifications of the stocking- 
frame ; it was evident to many minds that vast improvements 
lay beyond, and ingenuity was taxed to the utmost and 
enormous sums of money lavished in the effort to construct 
machines for plain and ornamental lace of every description. 
The machines succeeded one another with surprising rapidity, 
one superseding its predecessors, or combining the features 
of many. In none of the textile fabrics have there been 
so many combinations of machinery used to effect the purpose 
as in the making of lace, commencing with the stocking- 
frame, then the point-net machine, warp machine, Mechlin 
plait machine, and many others. All of these, except the 
warp machine, disappeared for the purpose of making lace 
when the bobbin-net machine was introduced and its capabili- 
ties for making both plain and ornamental lace became 
developed. The bobbin-net machine is so called from the 
thread which makes the lace being partly supplied from bob- 
bins and partly from a warp, the bobbins being made to pass 
from front to back and back to front, whilst a lateral motion 
is imparted to the warp threads, thus causing one series of 
threads to wrap round another. After innumerable attempts 
to make bobbin lace, the first successful machine was made in 
1809. This machine, although novel in its construction, and 
the first enabling one series of threads to pass round the other, 
was complex in its arrangements and required sixty motions 


to complete one hole, the same being now made with six, 
The cost also of the production was such as to circumscribe 
its use; for even when machines of this description had in- 
creased to 140, one square yard of the produce was worth 
30s, ; the same quantity can now be purchased for 8d. But 
so rapidly did the machinery increase and trade extend, that 
in 1831 the capital employed in the bobbin-net trade was 
£2,325,000, giving permanent employment to over 300,000 
persons, the productions being merely plain net and quillings. 
After various trials on machines, including one of traverse 
warps, plans were adopted to purl and bullet-hole the edges of 
narrow laces, finishing them afterwards with a gimp thread 
with the needle; the same was done with the pusher and 
afterwards with the circular machine, The rapidity with 
which new articles were brought out, first by one machine and 
then by another, was astonishing, each discovery leading the 
way to something more novel. The next great improvement 
was in spotting ; then came efforts to apply the Jacquard 
machine to the bobbin net for the purpose of ornament, but 
no successful arrangement was effected till 1839, when both 
the pusher and circular machines were worked with cards the 
width of the net. In 1841 the means was discovered of 
applying the Jacquard loom to the guidance of the bars, and 
subsequently its introduction was rapid. At the present 
time there is scarcely a machine at work without it, except 
those adapted purposely for plain net, either applied to the 
bars or along the width of the machine; from that period the 
trade commenced anew, producing every description of pattern 
on all the various descriptions of net known, particularly on 
the plain net. Such an impetus did the trade receive that 
hundreds of machines that had been regarded as “ worked 
up” were brought into active and profitable use. 

No sooner was the Jacquard machine successfully adapted 
to the bobbin-net machine, than new sources of manufacture 
gradually developed themselves, such as scarves, flounces, 
shawls, window curtains, &c., but to succeed in these articles 
tasteful and elaborate patterns were required, and the Con- 
tinent had in the first instance to be resorted to for designs, 
At present there is no doubt that local artists‘are capable of 
producing all required|designs, In view of the beautiful 
patterns produced, their suitability to the markets for which 
they are specially designed, and the rapid manner in which 
this part of the trade has been extended, it cannot be doubted 
that the Government School of Design bas materially assisted 
the enterprising manufacturer. At the present time, among 
the infinite varicty of articles manufactured by the bobbin-net 
machines are—First, black silk piece net ornamented, shawls, 
scarves, flounces, trimming laces, blondes in white and colours, 
some wholly finished on the machines, others partly by 
machinery and embroidered afterwards. Up to 1845, Saxony 
exported largely the lower class of these and France the more 
expensive into this country, but so perfect are they made, so 
much improved in design, so effective for useful purposes, and 
lower by some 75 to 90 per cent. to the class of hand-made 
articles they represent, that not only is the home market well 
supplied, but a large amount exported to foreign markets. 
Second: Cotton edgings, laces and insertions, linen laces in 
imitation of white pillow-lace, muslin edging and laces, fancy 

iece net, plait net, in imitation of the costly Valenciennes 
aces. Thirdly: The third class is in curtains, in imitation of 
the Swiss bed-curtains, and is an important and improving 
department of the lace trade, from the excellence in design 
and the goodness in texture of the articles produced. Fourth ; 
The fourth class includes silk and cotton, plain net, Mechlin 
ground, blonde, Brussels or extra twist. and since the discovery 
of the method of imparting that “dress” or finish to nets 
which was formerly known only to the French, it has given 
permanent employment to thousands of work-people. 

In addition to the bobbin-net machine for making lace, 
there is the warp machine, most of the productions of which 
are of a beautiful description. In the old warp machines, an 
inyention of the last century, a thread for each needle was 
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employed. The first articles attempted from the new applica- 
tion were silk stockings, having blue and white zigzag, or as 
they we called, from the supposed inventor, Vandyke stripes ; 
and this new kind of hosiery had for some years a considerable 
run. In 1812 silk lace was made by it ; then what was called 
Mechlin net was introduced, which entirely superseded point 
net. Two kinds of silk lace were afterwards introduced, the 
“two course’’ net, an imitation of Mechlin and blonde, which 
attained to great importance, especially the latter, which still 
forms a considerable branch of the lace trade. 

Cotton Mechlin lace gave way to bobbin net and the large 
importations of Jace from France, and the warp trade was in 
the lowest state of depression when attention was directed to 
the ornamentation of lace onthe machine. Hitherto the lace 
or net had been made wholly plain and was embroidered or 
“tamboured” afterwards by hand. Driven from the plain by 
the bobbin net, the warp was the first to attempt the orna- 
mental, and has the credit of leading the way in the most im- 
portant branch of the lace trade. A new kind of net also was 
produced, which was called mock-twist, in imitation of its rival 
the bobbin net. From these sprang the tatting trade. After 
the period of depression which succeeded the state of pros- 
perity to silk, blonde, and cotton tattings, the bobbin-net 
machine again outrivalled its forerunner by producing superior 
ornamented laces, and plain silk bobbin net began to take the 
place of Nottingham white silk blonde. Still the unemployed 
warps found new channels for a time in making gimps, and 
the application of the Jacquard loom in 1832 to the warp 
increased its capabilities, creating a new class of products of 
elaborate design, such as shawls, scarves, mitts, falls, laces, &c., 
which were destined to be to a great extent supplanted by the 
twist machine. 

We will not at present pursue further the history of the 
trade ; but we will add that the lace trade has been greatly 
indebted to the improvements that have been made in dress- 
ing silk, the French method of working the thread in the 
single thread and in the raw state having first in the course 
of these improvements been followed, instead of the thrown 
organzine which had previously been used. The result of the 
change was soon felt. French dressed silk lace,'which had 
long been superior to ours, was equalled in whiteness and 
brilliancy, and at the present day our dressed lace is little, if 
at all, inferior to the best specimens from Lyons. 


SWISS MANUFACTURE OF SILK RIBBONS. 


Te manufacture of silk in Switzerland is extremely an- 

cient, and dates many centuries back. It received a 
great stimulus at the period of the repeal of the edict of 
Nantes, when a large number of French merchants flocked to 
Switzerland. It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding 
the absence of protective duties, and even circumscribed by 
many of the neighbouring States by high protective customs, 
the silk manufacturers have succeeded by energy and industry 
in overcoming every obstacle. Many of the cantons, espe- 
cially the Tessin, the Grisons, and Geneva, are giving much 
attention to the production of raw silk, which is yearly pur- 
sued with greater success ; the raw material, however, at 
present, principally comes from the Austrian States, Piedmont, 
and Italy. 

The canton of Zurich, one of the most populous in Switzer- 
land, is the centre of the manufacture of silk stuffs; and Bale, 
that of ribbons. In both cantons, silks of the most elaborate 
kind, and beautifully finished, are manufactured but they 
generally confine themselves to the more common and ordi- 
nary qualities. The canton of Argovie is next in importance, 
after Zurich and Bale, in this manufacture, there the purity 
of the water is instrumental in giving brilliancy of colour. 
The silk manufactures of Zurich, which occupy part of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring cantons, employ about 
150,000 looms, of which 95 per cent. work on plain and 


common stuffs, and 5 per cent. on figured silks and shawls. 
The average returns are from forty to fifty million francs per 
annum; 75 to 80 percent. is about the cost, of which 25 
per cent. may be considered as consumed in the process of 
dyeing. The principal articles are the Florence and Mar- 
celines, which are nowhere made in greater perfection. The 
weavers also excel in the manufacture of plain silk dresses 
for costumes, striped and watered silks. The glace silks 
are considered to be a very superior quality, being woven 
by first-rate workmen, who are paid high wages, and who in 
other districts apply themselves to the fancy stuffs. The 
merchants and manufacturers are satisfied with small profits, 
and by a well-regulated system, economy, diligence, and busi- 
ness habits, overcome the effect of the high duties so injurious 
to the export trade. The improved machinery in the cotton 
manufactories has caused a great reduction in the number of 
hands, and has no doubt materially contributed to the in- 
crease of the silk trade. There are some silk stuff factories 
in the canton of Bale, but the staple trade of this town lies 
in silk ribbons. Manual labour is there extremely cheap, 
enabling the manufacturers to sell at a low rate. The prin- 
cipal part of these manufacturers employ their own capital. 
The medium annual produce of Bale, in silk goods, is about 
45,000,000 francs, part of which is exported to most Euro- 
pean countries, America, and the colonies. The principal 
articles of manufacture are plain taffeta ribbons, and plain 
satin and figured ribbons, in all which articles Bale maintains 
an indisputable superiority. We may remark, in conclusion, 
that the difficulties the Swiss manufacturers have encountered 
appear to have stimulated their genius and emulation, and 
that their success in this department of trade is mainly due to 
their morality, activity, and commercial knowledge. 


THE PROTECTIONIST PRESS ON THE ENGLISH 
WITNESSES BEFORE THE “ENQUETE PARLIA- 
MENTAIRE.” 


Te tone assumed by some of the Protectionist papers in 

Paris, in speaking of the admission of English manufac- 
turers to give evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
on French Industry is, to say the least, very unsatisfactory. 
One journal, in an article headed “Une Mosstrvuosire,” 
takes the Committee roundly to task on the ground that, in 
a question of purely French interests, foreigners have no busi- 
ness to interfere. As a general proposition this may be 
admitted, but it has no application to the present case. The 
“ Enquéte”’ grew out of the debate on the Treaty of Com- 
merce, and its avowed object is to ascertain whether or not 
the denunciation of that treaty, at the next opportunity, is 
required by French interests. Without full knowledge of the 
conditions of the industry of both the contracting countries, 
the question cannot be satisfactorily answered. “It is 
necessary to be acquainted with the industry of the nation 
with which we treat, as well as that of our own country,’ says 
M. de Vroil in a recent review of the Commercial Treaty of 
1786. No treaty can be wholly one-sided—each party natu- 
rally tries to get the greatest advantages possible from the 
other ; but if it were to get all the advantages, the treaty 
oo be either a dead letter or a bone of contention, or 

oth. 

These considerations are so obvious that we should think it 
needless to point them out, were it not for the effect likely to 
be produced in France by the cheap patriotism and frothy 
declamation of the articles alluded to. True, their argumen- 
tative value is exceedingly small ; but on the other hand, 
they appeal directly to one of the strongest passions of French- 
men—that, namely, of love and pride of country. Assuredly 
they have a country well worthy of their love and pride, and if 
we cannot quite agree with Grotius that, “after the kingdom 
of Heaven, the kingdom of France is the most beautiful of 
all,” we fully admit and feel all its claims to the respect and 
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admiration of enlightened men. We are the more anxious, 
therefore, to counteract as far as we may, such attempts 
to mislead an honourable patriotism to the injury of its ob- 
ject. 

Until very lately the study of political economy formed no 
part of the education of the French mind, and even now, not- 
withstanding the wise and extensive efforts made to disseminate 
its elements, a knowledge of the laws governing the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” is confined to a narrow though rapidly widening 
circle of thinkers. The reason is simple enough: the number 
of persons engaged in commerce and manufactures, and there- 
fore admittedly interested in studying economical science, is 
very small compared to the general population, and the great 
bulk of the people singularly enough conceive they have no 
interest whatever in it. It is exceedingly difficult to remove 
the errors of men who, of set purpose, refuse to read a line on 
the subject. Much is being attempted in the way of lectures ; 
but if people will not come to hear them, what is to be done? 
The very words “political economy” seem to frighten the 
good folks, a confused notion having got abroad that it is 
dryer than grammar and harder than conic sections. 
** Political economy !” says M. Frederic Bastiat, in his lecture 
on this science, at the opening of the third campaign of the 
Association for the Scientific Instruction of Ladies— 
“Political Economy! Is not that a terrible expression? Is 
it not enough to make your hair stand onend? Resist for an 
instant, if possible, these unreasoning prepossessions, and per- 
mit me to explain in a few words the subject of our future 
conversations. You will find it is not so terrible as people are 
pleased to say.” 

Perhaps the form in which for the most part the doctrines 
of the economists has been presented, has been too purely 
scientific to obtain rapid hold of popular sympathies. The 
moral principles involved in its laws, and the moral benefits 
arising from their operations, have not been sufficiently 
insisted on. We must be understood as speaking generally ; 
for this aspect of the subject has not been wholly neglected, 
only not brought into sufficient prominence. The Protection- 
ists have, as a matter of course, availed themselves of the 
oversight to represent political economy as the science of 
sordid greed, trained (we use their very words) to “make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer.” Not content with this, they 
are moreover pleased to represent it as an English invention, 
promulgated for the sole purpose of British supremacy, and 
wickedly or blindly adopted by interested or stupid French- 
men to the certain ruin of French industry. The well-known 
opinions of the Emperor in favour of commercial freedom 
give them a convenient opportunity to carry on the war 
against Free-trade under the mask of a Liberal opposition, 
thereby courting the sufirages of the Radical party. The in- 
consistency is manifest : commercial and political freedom are 
interdependent. Liberty is the nursing-mother of Wealth in 
all its forms. “Countries,” says Montesquieu (De |’Esprit 
des Lois, liv. xviii., chap. 3), “are not cultivated in propor- 
tion to their fertility, but in proportion to their freedom. If 
in imagination we survey the earth, we shall for the most 
part be amazed to see wildernesses in its ‘most fertile parts, 
and great nations where the soil seems to refuse them all 
things.” 

The extensive circulation of Taz MiLuwer and Dress- 
MAKER in France renders it our duty to expose to the utmost 
of our power the false assumptions of Liberalism on the part 
of journals pledged to the advocacy of the grinding and daily 
oppression of the monopoly of production. From time to time 
we shall revert to the subject as occasion arises, and in the mean- 
time we commend to our readers’ attention the words (written 
eighty years ago) of one of the most distinguished of French 
economists, Dupont de Nemours, descriptive of the sect of 
“ Physiocrates,” the predecessors of the “ Libre-échangistes,” 
or Free-traders of the present day. ‘If this sect should prove,” 
he says, “that the fortunes of all nations are bound together 
by indissoluble ties; that no people can injure another without 


suffering loss and damage, nor benefit another without 
necessarily deriving profit from the fact; that sovereigns 
cannot be great, powerful, honoured, free, and happy, unless 
their subjects are also free and happy ; that justice is the only 
certain path to glory, wealth, and prosperity; that general 
instruction can alone give evidence of justice, and hold up 
the light to guide mankind ; that wherever liberty and respect 
of rights are found, there too is found competence, there culti- 
vation extends, there population increases, there is found the 
happiness of all the orders of the State, and especially of the 
highest ; that wherever through ignorance, prohibitions, 
trammels, and slavery, more or less disguised, are introduced, 
there are produced misery, uncultivated wastes, misfortune 
and revolution, the unassured and precarious condition of 
individuals, and especially of those responsible for the wretched- 
ness of all—such a sect, proving methodically and palpably all 
these things, deserves, we will admit, to be hated, decried, and 
persecuted by the wicked, by the usurpers of the rights of 
others, by the violators of natural laws, by arbitrary despots, 
and by tyrants.” 


PARASOLS. 


dae present season is conspicious for the production of a 

large variety of light, tasteful, and elegant parasols ; 
they will be indispensable out-door accompaniments for 
another month or so, and the money may be regarded as well 
invested that is spent on truly artistic productions. The 
parasol had probabiy its origin in a region where the 
intensity of light made a moveable shade a necessity. It has 
still the form of a dome or canopy. The materials of the 
ancients rendered it heavy, so an attendant carried it out: the 
best modern parasols weigh only a few ounces. The tradition 
in China, where canopies are still a mark of high rank, is that 
they originated in banners or standards floating loose in the air. 
The use of parasols was common at Lyons in 1786 ; they were 
carried by men as well as women, and are described as “ rose- 
coloured, white, and of other colours, and so light as to be 
carried without inconvenience.’ In the higher class of 
parasols, France undoubtedly stands pre-eminent. The taste- 
ful designs, and sharp and excellent carving of the ivory 
handles, and the artistic grouping of the colours of the various 
silks used in the manufacture, with the supple dressing of the 
silks, are features that command admiration. French parasols 
have, in consequence of their lightness and elegance, acquired a 
high reputation in America and Italy, to which countries large 
quantities are annually exported, as well as to the French 
colonies. The average value of the exports of parasols from 
France is £60,000. The productions of France must be 
characterized as high in price, good parasols ranging from 13s. 
to 80s., but then they are in every respect exquisitely finished. 
The French manufacturer is also famous for many ingenious 
contrivances. Whilst France has a decided superiority for 
parasols of the highest class, England is without a rival in the 
production of parasols of plainer description. This is not to 
be attributed to the introduction of new and expensive 
machinery, for the machinery is almost as simple as that em- 
ployed a hundred years since, but to the subdivision of labour 
and the advantages given by a cheap and abundant supply of 
plain silks. It is not possible to determine with certainty the 
exact yearly produce in the parasol trade which, in finished 
goods, is chiefly centred in London, but some idea may be 
formed of it when we state that several of the large city houses 
dispose of 500 dozens of parasols weekly. Many of our manu- 
facturers are happily calling high artistic talent to their aid in 
devising new models. There are many English artists who 
are capable of furnishing excellent designs to the ivory carver. 
More skill is shown than ever in the assortment of harmonious 
colours, and manufacturers will not fail,in this production 
especially, of reaping the reward of superior art and workman- 
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MIXED WOVEN FABRICS. 


T is difficult to trace correctly the origin of many of the 
mixed woven fabrics in the trade, made of various 
materials shot with either cotton, linen, wool, silk, mohair, or 
other substances. Varieties of them have been made in 
Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, and Norfolk from time immemorial, 
and are of equally ancient date in many parts of Europe. The 
introduction of spun silk with wool may be dated from 1685, 
when nearly 30,000 artisans from Paris and Lyons established 
these manufactures in England. We find that the importa- 
tions of silk into Ireland in that year were of £80,000 value. 
Tabinets of poplins have been produced in Ireland ever since 
1771. Novelties are still being constantly introduced, both 
in style and texture, as well as in new combinations of 
materials, and many most valuable improvements of this 
character have been adopted the last twenty years. We may 
notice two articles in particular, which have become of great 
importance to this class of. manufactures, namely, alpaca and 
mohair. Of alpaca wool we import 35,000 bales per annum ; 
of mohair—the wool or hair of a goat peculiar to Asia Minor 
—20,000 bales. We believe that to England must be 
accorded the chief ercdit of searching for and adopting most 
of the new and important materials which every year are 
being introduced into these manufactures, tending matcrially 
to increase the value of the trade; she also takes the lead in 
the quantity of production. France, ever ready to improve, 
produces very largely the same articles, and is peculiarly 
successful in the finer and richer descriptions, where delicacy 
of design and colour is most favourably applied ; and had she 
equal facilities with England in sending her productions into 
foreign markets, the development of her medium classes of 
these goods would have been more complete. Austria has 
made very great progress in these fabrics; her materials are 
excellent and ably put together. Labour in that country is 
extremely cheap, and the artisans are intelligent; but we 
have observed no evidence of originality among them, whether 
‘of design or manufacture. Prussia and the Confedcrated 
States of Northern Germany chiefly copy the productions of 
France and England. In Belgium there is an active com- 
merce in these fabrics, and an increasing desire to take advan- 
tage of the demand for exportation of middling and low-priced 
goods. The manufacturers of Belgium aim to attract by 
cheapness and goodness of manufacture, rather than by 
superior excellence and novelty. The peculiar feature of this 
manufacture, in respect to which Great Britain may well be 
proud of the portion she occupies, is that in most descriptions 
the hand-loom alone is made use of, giving employment to a 
vast: number of persons, we may perhaps say millions, who 
are thus by the various occupations connected with it placed 
entirely above want. 


NEEDLEWORK AND DRESSES AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


E now proceed to inspect the needlework and dresses of 
various times in the costly but somewhat bizarre collec- 

tion of the South Kensington Museum, In our examination 
of the fabrics here collected we have come upon what is un- 
questionably one of the best and most beautiful embroideries 
wrought by the Chinese needle so far as known either in this 
country or Europe. The ground is greyish white satin ; the 
pattern, girls, flowers, birds, fruit, and insects, in various 
coloured flossand thread silks and gold. Disregarding the utter 
want of perspective and other Chinese defective notions of 
art, it is impossible not to admire the skilful way in which the 
whole of the piece before us isexecuted. In the female figures 
there seems to be much truthfulness with regard to the costume 
and manners of the Flowery Land ; and the sharp talon-like 
length of nails affected by the ladies is sufficiently conspicuous, 
The birds, the insects, and the flowers are all admirably done, 
and the tones of colour are so soft and well-assorted, and there 


is such a thorough Chinese taste displayed in the choice of 
tints—tints almost unknown to European dyers—that the eye 
is instantly pleased with the production, The embroidery 
itself is throughout well raised. Why cannot equal art in 
needlework and tints be displayed by ladies at home, whose 
productions would be attended by the additional charm of 
being true to the rules of perspective? Manifestly, to excel in 
such embroidery, nature must be closely studied. There is a 
piece of needlework that would seem by the costume to have 
been done in Tuscany in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
It shows the bedroom of some saintly noble dame, wimpled 
and clad in a crimson mantle embroidered with gold. 
Religious symbols abound in the great majority of articles of 
needlework of olden times that are here displayed, even in 
table-covers, and several German productions have rhythmical 
inscriptions. One embroidery in coloured silks upon white 
linen shows symbols of the Passion. In some of the silk 
borders we have valuable proofs of the care taken by the Greek 
weavers, both in Greece Proper and in Syria, to give an elabt 

rate design to the grounds of their silks. Often we notice 
the cross interwoven with little dots in crimson silk. Our 
attention was especially directed to an ornamented piece of 
Genoese deep ruby-toned velvct, doubtless a portion of a dress 
of the fifteenth century. It is spangled with gold and silver 
stars, and embroidered with leaves and flowers in gold thread, 
once dotted with precious stones. The way in which it is 
ornamented illustrates one among the most effective styles of 
embroidering. The design consists chiefly of branches grace- 
fully bent in all directions and sprouting out, with leaves and 
variously fashioned flowers, the centre of which latter had 
stones or pearls in a silver-gilt locket. These branches them- 
selves are made of common hempen string, edged on both 
sides with a thread of gold of a smaller bulk, and the effect of 
the flowers is heightened by the bright red stitches of the 
crimson silk with which the gold that forms them is sewn in ; 
and the whole of the design appears to have been worked 
first upon a strong canvas, from which it was afterwards cut 
and appliquéd upon its velvet ground. Nor must we omit to 
notice another piece of silk damask, the ground of which is 
fawn-colour ; the pattern consisting of wreaths of white 
flowers, and green boughs bearing white flowers, arranged in 
elliptic form, All the space between the boughs is sprinkled 
rather thickly with six-rayed stars of gold and silver, but the 
latter ones have turned almost black. Probably in this sample 
we lehold a work of the thirteenth century from the royal 
“tiraz ” or silk-house of Palermo when Sicily was under the 
sway of France. The narrow borders that edge a band figured 
with golden letters in Arabic, consists of a row of golden 
half-moons ; blue fleurs-de-lis on one side, on the other golden 
half-moons and blue crosslets with two peacocks ; beneath 
the garlands of the meshes, made out of boughs of oak bearing 
red and blue acorns, are two eagles, red and blue ; at top, two 
green parrots beneath a bunch of corn-flowers and pomegran- 
ates, the fruit of which is red and cracked, showing its blue 
seed ready to fall out. The designs of other days often 
embodied, in their symbolic characters, historical events. 
Thus in a picce of silk damask, Sicilian, and of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, the pattern shows the mark of the Spanish 
rule over the I'wo Sicilies. The ground is white ; the pattern, 
wreaths of flowers and fruits in network, each mesh filled 
in. There is here a curious piece of crotchet work, part of a 
Milanese and of the sixteenth century, formerly crimson, the 
design of which consists of a lozenge filled in with smaller 
lozenges touching each other lengthwise. Though of a finer 
texture, it much resembles in pattern the yellow silk pair of 
stockings, belonging now to the Marquis of Salisbury, presented 
by Lord Hunsdown to Queen Elizabeth, and said to be the 

first ever made in England. Trade-marks were as valuable in 

ancient as in modern times. In another piece of silk damask, 

Spanish, and of the late fourteenth century, we find the sub- 

stitution for gold thread of gilt vellum cut into thread-like 

filaments. The ground is yellow ; the pattern, a broad stripe 
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of gold with narrow stripes, two in green and two in blue, 
running down the broad one, ornamented with square knots 
of three, interlacing ; in addition the piece is ornamented with 
yellow bands charged with birds and flowers in gold, with 
Saracenic ornamentation, having below two split pomegranates 
in gold, and above two giraffes, which alternate with a pair of 
long-necked golden-headed birds that are flanked by an orna- 
ment made up of a repetition of U, not put in apparently for 
any ithagiriary beauty of form, but as a symbol to indicate 
place or manufacturer. The garments of the figures and the 
folds are shaded by hand in red silk, and the borders of the 
robe edged with a small cording, while all the rest of the work 
is filled in with needlework. We noticed a piece of silk damask, 
which we should judye was Sicilian of the fourteenth century, 
of a most pleasing and elaborate design, though the stuff is 
coarse. The ground is green, the pattern, purple and violet, 
is of flowera, in elliptical form, embroidered upon linen in 
coloured silks, and: figured with St. Anthony and a virgin 
martyr-saint. It is valuable notwithstanding the coarseness of 
the embroidery, which belongs to the period, as instructing us 
how three methods were practised together on one piece. The 
canvas ground was left bare at the faces and hands, so that 
the features of the one and the joints of the other might be 
shown by appropriate stitches in silk. Pieces of golden web, 
cut to the right size, were applied for the upper. “Such parts 
of the design as were meant to be white are left uncovered 
upon the linen, and the shading is indicated by brown lines. 
There is a piece of finelinen, with broad border of flowers in 
coloured silks, to all appearance the end of a lady’s scarf, of 
the fifteenth century, and possibly Syrian. It has certainly 
all the appearance of having been wrought in some country on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterrancan, and reminds us of 
those textures for which India was and yet is so famous. 
” An early example of apiece of needlework in silk upon 
linen is a great curiosity. It is figured with St. Bartholomew 
and 8t. Paul. The linen upon which this specimen of em- 
broidery is done shows a very fine texture; but the silk in 
which the whole is wrought is of such inferior quality that 
though at first sight soft to the touch, it looks like 
the better sort of untwisted cotton thread. We may notice 
some Flemish tapestry hall-hangings, representing Esther about 
to venture into the presence of Ahasuerus, not only for the 
beauty of the needlework in the four groups, but the character 
of the fashions represented. In the centre of one piece, by a 
latticed window, we behold the tall, stately figure of a beauti- 
ful young queen, splendidly arrayed, and wearing over the 
rich caul upon her head a royal diadem. One remarkable 
feature among the ornaments of dress assumed by almost all 


the great personages in this piece is the large-linked, heavy - 


gold chain- about the neck, worn as much by women as 
by men. The elaborately fitting, round-shaped caul worn 
by the women in the Court of Ahasuerus, is in strict accordance 
with the female fashion abroad at the beginning of the six- 


teenth century, when in England the gable-headed coif found - 


most favour. We may add that the ladies then, as later, loved 
long trains to their gowns. | 


DYEING AND PRINTING TISSUES. 


ce arts of dyeing and printing fibrous tissues, although 

involving very different processes of manipulation, are, as 
regards the chemical laws of their operations, essentially the 
same, Dyeing consists in staining the whole surface of a 
fabric with the same colour, which is effected generally by 
immersing it in a bath, or a series of baths, more or less 
heated, by which means the fibre becomes penetrated with 
the colouring matter thus brought into contact with it. 
Printing, on the other hand, consists in staining the surface 
with one or more colours ; or if entirely coloured, in staining 
it with a variety of colours arranged in patterns. In order to 


effect this partial staining, and to obtain due clearness of out- 
line in the figure, a decoction or solution of the colouring 
matter—or of a proper metallic solution or mordant—by 
means of which the colouring matter is subsequently fixed, is 
thickened by a mucilage of some kind, usually gum or starch, 
in order to prevent its running or spreading beyond the parts 
intended to be dyed. The bases of the mordants chiefly used 
are the oxides of iron, tin, copper, and alumina, in combina- 
tion with sulphuric, muriatic, nitric, acetic, and other acids. 
From the great diversity of substances employed in the art 
of dyeing, including metals and metallic compounds, woods, 
flowers, roots, barks, leaves, fruits, insects, &c., all of which 
require essentially different treatment, there is necessarily 
considerable variety in the methods and processes employed ; 
and this variety is still further increased by the different 
nature of the substances dyed. In the substances of the 
greater importance—wool, silk, and cotton—experience shows 
that the colouring matter which suits the nature of the one 
does not necessarily suit that of another. Thus, in the use 
of strong mineral acids, which are employed both to brighten 
and, assisted by heat, to fix some colouring matters, it will be 
found that silk and wool, being animal substances, will bear a 
proportion of acid which would corrode and destroy the fibre 
of cotton. Allowing an excess of acid, wool being the 
coarser fibre is less easily injured than silk. It is necessary, 
therefore, to be very cautious in the use of dcids on cotton 
goods; and the dyeing of a mixed fabric constitutes one of 
the nicest parts of the art, where a mixture of animal and 
vegetable fibres has to be printed with perhaps six or eight 
brilliant colours at the same time. Dyeing being purely a 
chemical operation has advanced with the investigation of 
chemical laws. A vast number of new colouring materials, 
too, have been discovered or made available, and new modes 
have been devised of economically applying those already in 
use, f the series of vegetable and animal dye-stuffs 
employed, the following are the most important :—Cochineal, 
fustic, indigo, lacdye, logwood, madder, Nicaragua wood, saf. 
flower, and yellow berries, Of cochincal, upwards of 27,000 
ewt. are annually imported into this country; of indigo 
75,000 ewt.; of logwood 800,000 ewt.; and of madder 
280,000 ewt. It is from Turkey and France we get our chief 
supply o madder, and from Mexico and Hayti the bulk of our 
logwood. . 

OF printed goods, it is estimated that the trade now pro- 
duces 14,000,000 pieces per annum, two-thirds more than in 
1831, when, according to a Parliamentary return, tho 
entire production of the trade in England and Scotland, 
was 8,000,000 pieces. It is hardly neccssary to remark 
that very great improvements have been effected in the 
material printed on. The regularity and evenness of 
the fabric in calicoes made by the power-loom of all 
qualities down to the verv cheapest, give the English printer 
a fabric for the use of the middle classes which places him 
decidedly above the competition of the whole world in this 
most essential branch of trade. The result of machine work 
superseding block-printing has been a large and cheap supply, 
the engraver and chemical discovery lending their aid of first- 
class plate-work, beautifully and exactly executed, or in one, 
two, three, or four colours in permanent madder work ; as 
well as in a large number of colours printed at once in more 
showy and fugitive steam colours. These changes have led 
to a preference for goods of a more elegant and quiet character 
than formerly prevailed. France, on whom English printers 
have largely drawn, must be considered to have led the way in 
these improvements in all descriptions of laid fabrics. It was 
from France we first received the art, she obtaining it from 
Central Germany, and Germany from Egypt. The printed 
fabrics of France, in wool, silk, challés, and in delaincs, com- 
mand especial admiration. The blending cotton with wool, 
with equally successful results in the printing trade, enabled 
her to combine the desired cheapness and beauty. The more 
limited and costly branch of the trade, that which has to do 
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with fine and delicate fabrics on which machinery cannot so 
well be brought to bear, continues to have its chief centres of 
production and markets in France. Taste, variety, and 
novelty, the three elements of fashion, give to France the 
Almost unrestricted supply of the demand among the higher 
classes for printed goods. 


M. CREMIEUX ON TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF 
FOREIGN GOODS FOR COMPLETION IN FRANCE. 


i hare following letter has been addressed by M. Crémieux 

to the Industriel Alsacien, in reply to the charges brought 
against him at a meeting held at Mulhouse on the 24th of May 
last. The distinguished barrister’s letter requires no intro- 
duction, being in itself sufficiently explanatory in all respects, 
and we therefore give it below without comment. 

“T have read with profound astonishment the violent 
speeches pronounced against me by several orators at a 
meeting of which you give a report. I do not complain of 
these incredible attacks. In addressing you, sir, I desire 
only to reply calmly to a violence of language which, from 
eminently honourable men, is alike inexplicable and in- 
excusable. 

“ The decrees of the 9th of January appear to me to be 
vitiated by their unquestionable illegality. On this account 
I have impeached them in the Parliament (dans la Chambre). 
As they were to come into operation on the 10th of May, 
the discussion was postponed, every one thinking it would 
come on in time to be of use. The successive prorogations 
of the Corps Législatif have rendered discussion impossible, 
and since the 10th of May the temporary admissions are 
interdicted. Meanwhile the Parliamentary Commission, which 
is fulfilling its important mission with a zeal and devotedness 
above praise, draws near the end of its laborious undertaking ; 
but it was clear to everybody that the grave questions to be 
submitted to Parliament by it could not be discussed in the 
present session. 

‘The temporary admissions are thus interdicted for a year 
at the least. 

“Tt appeared to me that the business of calico-printing, 
which in so many respects is one of our fincst industries, 
suffered thus a real and evidently undeserved calamity. It 
seems especially unjust that, while the Commission was pre- 
paring the subject-matter of the most serious debate, one 
of our industries should be broken up, Justice required, on 
the contrary, that matters should have been left in stutu quo, 
as they say at the bar, until a solution was arrived at. 

“I consequently proposed, not the revocation of the decree, 
illegal as it was, but a suspension of its execution only. 

‘“‘T am neither a spinner, a weaver, nor a calico-printer, and 
I was desirous of studying the question in the focus of the 
agitation in Alsace, at Mulhouse. I had not the honour of 
knowing M. Jean Dollfus, nor the principals of any of the 
houses interested. M. Jean Dollfus, apprised of my intended 
arrival by one of my colleagues, offered me his hospitality and 
LT accepted it. 

“TI inspected with minute care Messrs. Dollfus, Mieg and 
Co.’s spinning mill of 60,000 spindles, and their doubling mill 
of 25,000 spindles; and Messrs. Steinbach-Koechlin and Co.’s 
new spinning mill of 30,000 spindles, to which must be added 
20,000 spindles of the old works. I then went to Messrs. 
Gros, Roman, Marozeau and Co.'s, at Wesserling, and visited 
their mill. Having in these magnificent establishments 
studied and admired the processes of spinning, I informed 
myself concerning weaving in the two mills of Messrs. 
Dollfus and Mieg, and of Messrs. Gros, Roman, and Marozeau, 
at Wesserling, the works of the latter gentleman containing 
2,000 looms, and being the largest weaving establishment in 
Alsace. The prodigies of weaving thus placed before my eyes 
ls in a great measure new to me, and filled me with admi- 
ration. - 


‘“ What does M. Kress mean by this sentence ?—‘ We can 
not admit that the old liberal and patriotic deputé, M. 
Crémieuz, voluntarily shutting his eyes to the distresses of his 
country, should have, at the instance of one of our Alsacian 
manufacturers, consented to discuss national industries with 
foreigners, as though he forgot that since 1798 Mulhouse 
does not belong to Switzerland.’ 

“Tas little understand the applause evoked by this 
sentence. I suppose allusion is intended to my journey to 
Switzerland. No Alsacian manufacturer mentioned it to 


me. 

“In studying the proceedings of. the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and the pamphlets that have appeared, I saw that 
arguments were drawn from the difference of the price of labour 
in French mills driven by steam and in Swiss mills driven by 
water, and I determined to see and satisfy myself. 

“On my return to Paris, I announced my intention of going 
to Zurich. On my arrival I found the principals of eight 
spinning and weaving establishments met together to receive 
me, honouring me with the most cordial and hospitable 
welcome. We passed some hours in theoretical discussion of 
the subjects on which I required information ; then, having 
received some very interesting particulars from M. Sulzer, the 
celebrated machine-builder of Winterthur, I visited, with M. 
Wunderli, the great spinning mills of Messrs. Wunderli and 
Zollinger, at Windisch, as also the vast establishment (40,000 
spindles) at Weltingen, M. Wild, himself conducting me 
through it, In each of these works I inspected the admirable 
operations of weaving on hundreds of looms. I examined 
with care the water-wheels, and the works established on 
every stream ; I obtained the cost of purchase and construc- 
tion, of the putting up of the machinery, the wages paid, and 
proofs of the amount of product. All this important informa- 
tion I got without discussion of any national interest, by aid of 
the perfect courtesy of those gentlemen and the most attentive 
curiosity on my part. 

“This was the result of my voyage: if I have said nothing 
of calico-printing, it is because I am reproached with having 
given no attention to spinning and weaving. 

“It was only after mastering those industries, that I gave 
my time and labour to the subject of calico-printing by block 
and roller—an industry remarkable alike by the arts and 
sciences it embraces and the infinite variety of its products, 
which have displayed in so many foreign markets the indis- 
putable superiority of France. 

“ How, acquainted as I now am with all the details of these 
splendid branches of industry, can I be the enemy of any one 
of them. I asked myself what ‘the old liberal and patriotic 
deputé, M. Crémieux, ought to strive after? Itis to find a 
decisive means of preserving all the three industries, so im- 
portant for the public wealth, and of which one is the com- 
pletion of the other. It struck me at the outset that we 
must take care not to sacrifice one to the complaints of the 
others, and this will explain my motion, (projet de loi), which 
was so cried down at the meeting of the syndicate of the 
cotton trade. In the interim of two sessions, a journey to the 
Vosges, to Normandy, and to the towns of the North hostile 
to the temporary admissions, would have completed my 
researches. However, I have this day conferred with my col- 
league M. Paulmier, and this is what he proposes, and what 
he will propose to the House (Chambre) next Thursday, with 
my concurrence. 

“Between now and the end of the month a report, fally 
treating the question of temporary admissions of textile fabrics, 
will be presented by the Commission, and we shall demand 
that the debate be fixed to intervene between the discussions 
of the two budgets. The question being thus decided in the 
present session, the enormous prejudice the calico-printing 
business would have suffered, if the debate had been postponed 
for a year, will be necessarily diminished in its effects if the 
House continues the system of temporary admissions. If, on 
the contrary, it confirm the decrees, complaint should cease in 
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presence of that decision. Before that sovereign judge, all 
opinions will be expressed in full liberty, Let us hope that 
the House will find a solution beneficial to all interests. 
Happily politics are foreign to the debate. Raised above the 
passions that enflame the contest, the House will decide with 
full knowledge of the question. It will be guided by the 
light that illuminates a great assembly, conscious of its re- 
sponsibility as arbiter of a question affecting national labour 
and the wealth of the country.— Receive, sir, &c., &c. 


“ Ap, CREMIEUX.” 


ON CHANGES IN DRESS, IN RELATION TO THE 
CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


A LADY of brilliant talents and eccentric genius (the late 

Hon. Anne Seymour Damer), has placed in a striking 
light, this question of Dress ; thus :—* Dress in itself, when 
made the prime consideration of existence, stamps the person 
thus considering it as contemptible ; but when it is viewed 
as indicative of the taste and feelings of the wearer, when it 
is considered as giving grace to all the domestic intercourse 
of life, it is not so. Luxury, of which dress may be said to 
be a branch is, generally speaking like everything else 
fraught with good and evil. What would become of com- 
merce—how could the fine arts be encouraged—where 
the poor man’s bread, and the rich man’s allowed recrea- 
tions—where the power of the nation and the diffusion of 
gold, if there was no luxury ? 

The onward course of improvement is the only safe one, 
leaving to good sense and experience the task of correcting 
the casual mistakes of invention by retaining the good and 
rejecting the evils they suggest. We have shown (in a for- 
mer number of this journal) that novelties in dress have their 
origin mostly in Paris, whence they spread to other places 
and centres of fashion. This being the case, we may inquire 
why it happens that France, or Paris, as its focus of leading 
minds, should have become the teachers of other peoples in 
their modes of personal adornment? In this inquiry, 
we may say with Polonius, “Let us grant this then; and 
now it remains that we find out the cause of this effect ; or 
rather say, the cause of this defect ; for this effect, defective, 
comes of cause. Thus it remains, and the remainder thus: 
perpend.” There is no branch of human knowledge in 
which man can acquire superior attainments except through 
the courses of studies that elucidate the principles on which it 
rests. This is alike true as applied to the fine arts as to the 
general laws of the physical sciences. Whether the mental 
powers and tastes of men are of different orders, or castes, 
through the original varieties of blood, or races, or by reason 
of the diversities of climate, or of the laws and institutions of 
the several nations, the fact of such wide differences of cha- 
racter is proved beyond doubt by the prevailing habits 
and feelings in each state. Intelligent travellers on the 
Continent nearly all agree in assigning to the French 
people the exhibition of much ready wit, a vivid ima- 
gination, and a keen perception of all kinds of excellence in 
works of art ; as also a love of ornamentation, amounting at 
times to wild efforts for its attainment, but in general attended 
with success. The beauty of French designs and the finish given 
to French textile fabrics in silks, cottons, and other goods from 
the loom, the embroidering and the printing machines, as 
well as the surpassing delicacy of the hand-work in Paris, may 
well command the admiration of the world. Now, we may 
easily account for this superiority of artistic talent among the 
French people by the fact, from the great number and 
superior character of the schools of art* in France, and the 
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. * In Paris (1) The Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, with a supe- 
rior and elementary school. (2.) L’Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufac- 
tures, (3.) L'Bcole Superieure du Commerce, Chalons sur Marne, Augers, 
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early teaching of the rising generations in the rules and prin- 
ciples of high art, the entire society becomes familiar with 
those principles, and in practice the result is as we have seen. 
It may be unpleasant to admit this kind of national lead in 
the industrial works of our commercial rivals, but by looking 
the facts in the face, seeing their cause, we may take efficient 
steps to raise the tastes by the like early instruction of our 
own people, so as in time to overtake those now in advance 
of us—a course far more worthy of the nation than to dispate 
or envy facts before us. 


FRENCH RIBBONS. 
RENCH r'bbons are divided into two distinct classes: the 
rubans nouveawé or rubans de luxe, which pertain to 
the ruling fashion, and the ordinary or common ribbon. The 
latter form three-fourths of the total production, satisfy all 
the principal wants of the people, and are employed in an 
infinite variety of modes. The grand manufactory of French 
ribbons, as we stated in a previous article, is at St. Etienne. 
The production of fashionable ribbons compels the creation 
and examination of an infinite variety of designs, and the 
original designs will often undergo modifications in the fabri- 
cation ; for the workmen, stimulated by personal interest, are 
constantly secking to improve on their copy, and even aspire 
to be inventors. A large proportion of the “great succcsses”’ 
of various seasons have been made by the workmen them- 
selves: their lives are lives of emulation, for the avenue of 
fortune ever presents itsclf in the distance. The most intelli- 
gent may reasonably entertain the possibility of elevating 
himself to a superior position, passing on through all the graces 
to that ofa chef d'atelier rubaniers, In fact nothing is easier 
than to establish a ribbon manufactory at St. Etienne : it 
requires no laborious effort of organization, for those adapted 
to subordinate positions are at hand and ready to co-operate ; 
neither is a large amount of capital required. Three or foar 
workmen will unite together to take out a patent and com- 
mence operations, The prospects of realizing one of those 
brilliant successes which occasionally reward enterprise imparts 
the necessary energy, though it is evident that the hopes excited 
must be often deceived. The changes in the personnel of the 
different manufacturing combinations will explain why new 
names ‘are continually appearing in connection with leading 
classes of French ribbons, and ancient ones passing away. In 
the ribbon manufacturing trade there is what the French term 
more mobilité than in any other. Small fortunes are being 
perpetually made and lost. The remark of Colbert that good 
taste is the most profitable of all articles of commerce would 
seem particularly to apply to the ribbon manufacture, which 
has been wittily described as an industry continually needing 
to be improvised. What was admired in the region of haute 
nouveauté yesterday is no longer sought after to-day. To 
make progress demands, as may be supposed, remarkable 
aptitude and dexterity. Success, too, in design and execution 
is not merely a matter of individual reward ; the extent of the 
general trade, not merely in France but with foreign countries, 
is to some extent dependent on the acceptable character of the 
novelties produced. 

Paris, is, of course, the grand and principal market for the 
sale of rubans deluxe. Foreign countries send their demands 
to the capital, and the ribbons supplied are known as French 
or Parisian. The French ribbons purchased for England and 


and Aix have each an Ecole Imperiale des Arts et Metiers for the edu- 
cation of overseers and workmen, liberally provided with free scholarsh ps 
(bourses) for youths in poor circumstances who have given proof of 
capacity. 1n all the large towns, and many small ones, there are free 
public courses of instruction in the arts and sciences applicable to manu- 
facturing industry, as well as schools of design. Many towns have free 
schools for art and technical education in special branches of manufac- 
ture, as that of La Martiniere at Lyons for silk weaving, L’Ecole de 
Nismes for the fabrication of plain and brocaded fabrics, that of Dieppe 
for lace and dentelles, and others too numerons to mention, in different 


parts of France. 
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the United States are mainly from St. Etienne, and these con- 
stitute a large proportion of those sold by drapcrs. A remark- 
able development of the French ribbon trade has taken place 
since 1860; but the effect of the American war, together with 
the indifferent European silk crops, has been to replace toa large 
extent, for popular consumption, simple for rich varieties of 
ribbon. A reaction, however, is again apparent. Another 
change to be noted is the disposition of French manufacturers 
to resort more than ever to mechanical appliances in the pro- 
duction of ribbons. 


OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York: July, 1870. 


Tuk hot season having fairly set in, very little business in 
dry goods will be transacted before the Ist of August, except 
to fill the orders which our jobbers gct from the West and to 
supply the near-by and city trade. There have been no in- 
dications of a decline in the prices of domestic cotton fabrics, 
which is rather remarkable considering the low price of the 
raw material and the prospects of a considerable increase in 
the year’s production of cotton, which has been estimated at 
500,000 bales over the product of 1869. 
that the increased demand for our breadstuffs this year would 
put the West in possession of so much moncy that the farmers 
would have more to spend in clothing than usual, and the 
consequence would be an increascd demand for every de- 
scription of dry goods ; but already the demand for wheat 
from England and France has checked outlay. There is a 
safer basis for calculation in the larecly increased European 
immigration which has sct towards our shores this seascn, 
The addition of ten thousand persons a week from. this 
source necessitates a larecly inercasing demand for clotlics, 
which the dry goods trade will have to supply in some shape 
or other. The South, too, has become so prosperous that its 
needs in this respect have been immensely developed. 
There are no changes to be noted in the market for unbleached 
shirtings and shectings. Prices are well sustained, and in 
standard fabrics there has been nodecline. There is nothing 
new to report in the market for foreign goods. With the 
exccption of a few light dress-goods, mostly adapted to the 
city trade, there are but few goods coming in now beyond the 
ordinary importation of standard fabrics, such as linens and 
plain silks. Our importers Lave no reason to complain of 
their business for the spring, aud they will enter upon their 
preparations for the fall and winter business with a mucli 
more cenfident feeling than they entertained last year. 
They have no reason to anticipate any such violent fluctuations 
in the gold markct as those that so disturbed their calcula- 
tions last fall. 

I give you the following latest quotations :—Middling, 
cost and freight, 92d. per Ib. per steamer ; low middling, cost 
end freight, 94d. per Ib. per steamer ; good ordinary, cost and 
freight, 83d. per lb. per steamer. In New Orleans, middling, 
93¢. per Ib. cost and freight ; Mobile, middling, Od. per Ib. 
cost and freight; Savannah, 9d, per lb. cost and freight. 
Market very dull, 


THe Post Office Bill, as amended in Committee and re-con- 
sidered in the Commons, embodies, we regret to say, the 
grossest injustice, not merely to individuals but to the gencral 

ublic. Ostensibly drawn up to aid publishing enterprise, to 
acilitate the process of enlightenment through the press, it 
metes out, for no assignable reason, a degree of favour to one 
class of claimants which it denies to others equally worthy. 
This result is brought about by adhering to formularies and 
definitions that belong to bygone times, in determining 
to what a halfpenny stamp shall apply, involving the 
timidly partial application of a conceded principle. The 
restrictive enactments of the Bill, should these pass into law, 
cannot endure beyond another session, for the public has 
only to experience their practical operation to bring the 


It was assumed - 


pressure of opinion, in the way of an important rectification, 
to bear on our legislitors, now apparently preoccupied with 
other matters. What reason is there, we ask, why a halfpenny 
rate should cover a publication, “ consisting wholly or in great 
part of political or other news, or of articles relating thereto, 
or to other current topics, with or without advertisements,” 
only under the condition that it is published in the United 
Kingdom at intervals of not more than seven days, and all 
printed on a shect or shects unstitched ? What is the secret 
virtue residing in the mystical number of seven, or its 
fractions? Or, again, what deterioration does printed matter 
suffer by being “ran” with thread of inappreciable weight ? 
Tue MILLINER AND DreEssMAKER, if not a newspaper in the 
accepted sense of the term, really diffuses, month by month, 
news—or shall we say information ?P—of an exceptionally 
valuable and special character, throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Can the official mind, so expert in drawing a 
distinction, discover also the analogy? The Bill, as respects 
the time-conditions and the character of the publications to 
be benefited by the halfpenny rate, is evidently based on the 
statute which came into operation when the individual and 
written correspondence, in which current topics of the day 
were transmitted from one part of the Kingdom to another, 
assumed a printed form. It was then ordered that such 
publications should not appear at lesser intervals than seven 
days, and, in reverse form, the seven days’ appearance is now 
made the limit of the boon as far as made applicable to 
printed matter. Because Tia MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER 
1s a periodical, not a newspaper; because in the official mind it 
conveys information not news; because it appears monthly, and 
because it is stitched, many times the ameunt is levied as 
postage upon its transmission, that is charged for a registered 
newspaper which, for aught provided to the contrary in the 
Bill, may weigh a pound. We are not for confounding 
names; but we protest against the practical distinction drawn 
Ly the Postmaster General between news and information, so 
farasto give facilities for newspapers that are denied to period- 
icalz. The public, we are satistied, will not tolerate the distinc- 
tion to their own loss. The conditions imposed for the half-. 
penny rate, besides being inconsistent in not allowing a number 
of light newspapers to be sent under one halfpenny stamp ‘of 
within a given weight, whilst a registered newspaper may weigh 
what it will under the stamp, commits the injustice of 
warring against the whola mass of periodicals, which embody 
fashionable, scientific, literary, commercial and trading infor- 
mation quite as necessary to large classes of the public as 
newspapers. ‘These publications are the great educators of 
the nation. It is by the information thus diffused in a 
thousand forms that we maintain our vantage-ground. The 
unequal provisions of the Bill cannot be too loudly con- 
demned. The leading publishers of the Kingdom, and with 
them the great community of readers, are undeserving 
sufferers by Lord Hartington’s partial scheme. The interests 
of those who serve the reading public in special forms demanding 
a large outlay of capital have been wholly overlooked; and 
why ? Simply from the incapacity in official quarters to take 
a comprchensive view of the matter, and from the traditional 
and inherent dislike of the Post-office officials to concede 
anything. The halfpenny boon, to the extent that it has been 
conceded, has heen positively wrenched from them. It will be 
from no want of effort on our part if the subscribers to THE 
MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER do not hereafter receive the 
niunthly number at the same postal rate as that proposed to be 
applied to the printed matter which conforms in “ make-up” 
and character to the narrow and ill-considered regulations 
drawn up in the precincts of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


How will the war that has commenced between France and 
Prussia affect trade? is the great question that occupies 
the minds of our manufacturers, warehousemen, and wholesale 
and retail drapers. In olden times, war was found “good for 
trade,” but it would be difficult to discover wherein,as a nation, 
we shall attain any signal advantage from the hostilities of the 
two great Powers, except in the enhancement of shipping 
freights, the enlargement of the carrying trade, and the more 
unrestricted supply of eastern markets now glutted with 
our goods. Already prices of the materials of subsistence are 
advancing, which involves restriction of means on the part of 
the general public, and limitation on their purchases of articles 
of dress. The truth is, there are few departments of business 
that will make any considerable profit by the war. Both France 
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and Prussia are well able to supply themsolves with whatever 
is needful in the way of goods. ‘I'he great centres of spinning 
industry in Germany and the French marufactoriesof Mulhouse, 
Roubaix, Rouen, Lyons, &c. will not cease producing ; in fact 
are likely to be more active than ever under the influence of 
an inflated currency. Germany, with her ports blockaded, is 
yet likely to obtain ample supplies of raw material by way 
of the Suez Canal and Trieste, provided Austria remains 
a neutral power. We cannot, we confess, discover at this 
time any new and brilliant prospect for enlarged outlets for 
our goods; and in view of the political embarrassments 
which the maintenance of a state of political neutrality 
involves, the prospect is far from encouraging. Drapcrs, 
however, will find their advantage in now purchasing stocks, 
and should the war be sharp and brief—of which, how- 
ever, there is little prospect—there would be proportionate 
gain. We are not surprised that the Cotton market should 
have become disorganized, looking to the suddenness with 
which hostilies have been proclaimed, and the scale of late 
operations. Manufacturers fortunately have bought cautiously 
from the holders, merely for tne fulfilment of current orders, 
abiding by the grounds we have sot forth from time to time, 
though a Continental war this summer did not enter into our 
calculations. Our stock of cotton will be the larger, owing to 
numerous German cargoes being directed to our ports, with 
the enforced abandonment of numerous Continental contracts; 
at present we hold to the opiniun that thouh our exporta- 
tions to France will be diminished, our importations from that 
country will be larger than ever. 


Tae Bosrd of Trade returns for the past quarter are 
unusually satisfactory. Industry wasagainactive, commerce was 
again expanding. Every part of the country had felt the 
stimulus due to restored financial prosperity. The imports 
of raw cotton largely increased, while the quantity of 
cotton goods oxported excecded in value to the extent of a 
million tho quantity exported last year. Woollen and worsted 
manufactures had in like manner been moro in demand, so 
that Yorkshire had participated in the good fortune of 
Lancashire. In the first five months of this year, the total 
value of our silk manufactures exported amounted to £494,217 
against £451,423 in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The ribbon trades shared fairly in the improvements. 
Of the silk ribbons exported in the first five months of this 

ear the value was £32,889 against £27,181 in 1869, and still 
ess in 1863. The returns show that of raw silk, the staple 
of the manufacture, the quantity imported to the end of May 
was 842,233 lbs. more than in the corresponding period of 1869. 
There is evidence too of increased employment for silk and 
ribbon weavers. As to our exports, we had exported in the 
first five months of this year over five million pounds’ worth 
of goods more than in the corresponding period of 1869, and 
what is more satisfactory is that most of the increase has 
arisen in the exports to France. 


Tue Bradford Chamber of Commerce has experienced the 
trath of the adage that “delays aredangerous.” It appears that 
its deputation, appointed to proceed to Paris to give evidence 
as to the mode in which English woollen and worsted goods 
are affected by the French treaty before the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the subject, found on their arrival that 
the inquiry as to the articles in which they were especially inter- 
ested had closed, and that they should have been in the French 
capital on the first instead of the second week of last month. 
They were manifestly misled by the fuct that the subject of 
cotton had engiged several months of the attention of the 
French Commis<ion, and we are certainly at a loss to divine 
why so little consideration was given to the textile article 
next in importance in trade, industry, and commerce. Why was 
not the Chamber better instructed as to what was going on P 
The evidence they had to offer was of the most important 
character, and had they arrived in Pax‘. at the commencement 
instead of the close of the inquiry. +h Commission having given 


but three days to woollen and worsted goods, important results: 


might haveensued. We regret the decision of the Commission, 
notwithstanding the arguments with which they were plied by 
the Bradford deputation, not to reopen the question as to 
woollen and worsted trade. The Commission, indecd, agreed to 
accept from the deputation any evidence its members would 


give in writing, for publication in extenso, or abbreviated, as 
might be deemed expedient; but the bearing of facts on 
a disputed matter is never so apparent from a detailed written 
representation made from a special point of view, as in the 
exchange of views attending a viva voce examination. The 
French, we know, are great sticklers for form, but an inquiry 
into the mode in which the English woollen and worsted trade 
has been affected by the French Treaty cannot be deemed 
satisfactory or decisive without a full discussion of the points 
sought to be made by the Bradford deputation. The deputa- 
tion, we are told, at once drew up a brief statement in defence 
of the operation of the French treaty as it affected the French 
people, and promised to send in a few days a more detailed 
statement with the same end in view; but we are inclined to 
ask whether this was the object for which it was sent. What 
the French Commission would want to know from a Bradford 
deputation is the view taken over here of the bearing of the 
treaty on the English woollen and worsted trade. 


WE are glad that the Cotton Spinners’ Association at. 


Manchester, itself a most influential body, has expressed its 
decided opinion on the system of “ buying to arrive,” a system 
which tends, by the speculation it engenders, to enbance the 
price of the raw material and in consequence that of mann- 
factured goods, besides causing that extreme fluctuation in 
prices which baffles the calculations of the wholesale dealer. 
The Association has expressed the opinion that the system is 
thoroughly unsound, and opposed to the true principles of 
legitimate trading; that it tends to induce traders with very 
small means to enter upon great transactions which ought to 
be undertaken only by those possessing ample capital. It is to 
be hoped, in view of this decision, that the Cotton Brokers’ 
Assoviation at Liverpool will refuse in future to recognize 
any disputes springing out of the system of “buying to arrive,” 
not including such transactions as buying and selling cotton 
from actual sample and already on shipboard, and when the bill 
of lading is produced and the marks and numbers of the 
bales given. 


FURS. 


Our last remarks upon the coming Furs of the winter season 
were confined to the subject of sealskin jackets and sealskin 
mantles. Since our last visit to the house of Messrs. HuGH 
JonxEsandCo. of Wood Street, the extensive department devoted 
to furs has filled up with a great varicty of every kind of furs. 
Here we note large quantities of ready-made and complete 
trimming for maaotles in chinchilla, sable, both Russia and 
Hudson’s Bay, ermine, seal, otter,and grebe. The entire depart- 
ment is lined with an immense array of muffs in every kind 
and quality of fur. Low, medium, and high-class furs of all 
kinds, as well as complete costumes of fur, may be seen here 
Messrs. HucH JONES also supply the new moth-proof boxes 
which are made of cedar wood, and form perfectly safe recep- 
tacles for every class of fur, moth being keep at safe distance 
by the perfume of the cedar wood of commerce. Large 
quantities of handsomely mounted carriage and boudoir fur 
rugs, in bear, racoon, leopard, fox, and other furs, will be offered 
early in the season at unusually low prices. Later, itis expected 
that the prices will rise as usual. 

The mantlea of sealskin, otter, and ermine are extremely 
handsome, and are offered, as we stated in our last number, at a 
very low figure considering the class of goods. The “ Sessi,” 
a rich opera mantle of ermine, trimmed with swansdown and a 
deep fringe of goats’ hair, is equally suitable for an evening 
wrap for the carnage or park promenade, and has been taken 
up by many of the first West-end houses. 

Jackets and mantles of Persian, lamb, Astrakan, and dog-skin 
are also prepared in great quantities. 

The American “Clouds” which are now go fashionable may be 
worn in so many different modes that Messrs. HucH JonEs 
and Co. have had a few of the styles photographed as cxamples 
of the those in vogue. White, blue, violet, scarlet, green, and 
mixed borders are added to the white ‘* Clouds,” but the plain 
white or plain coloured “Clouds” lead. 

In the trimming department, considerably extended and 
improved of late, all the nowveautds in gimp and passementerie 
trimmings are on view. Excellent copies of expensive French 
and German goods are offered at less than half the cost of the 
originals, as also are copies of mantles and dresses of first-class 
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design from artistic French models. All the new drop and 
headed fringes are also offered in black and in all colours. 

In the fancy dress and stuff department, quantities of reps, 
satinnes, serges, twills, mohairs, winseys, cloths, silk reps, and 
figured dresses are produced in all the new autumnal tints, 
and offer a vast assortment to buyers. 

Next month we propose to visit the flower department of 
this house, in which the only novelties at present are the 
various asters, chysanthemums, and other flowers of the season, 
natural flowers prevailing to the exclusion of all fancy goods. 


COSTUMES AND DRESS STUFFS. 


THE artistic and clegant costumes in Garden Lawn and French 
lawn sent out from the earliest days of Spring by Messrs. 
James Lewisand Co., of St. Paul's Churchyard, still continue 
in great demand; but the speciality of the moment which is 
occupying the attention of this well-known house is the 
autumnal costume. 

The reputation for graceful, well-made summer costume 
which this house has achieved will be sustained by the costumes 
prepared for the autumn and winter season. The chief fabrics 
employed are satin, serge, satin cloths, silk warp serges, yarn 
and piece-dyed reps, and figure and stripe satin, beside the 
ordinary cloth, linsey, and reps which we are accustomed to 
see produced each winter season as the piece de résistance. 

The satin cloths are exceedingly handsome in the piece, and 
make up into admirable costumes; they are trimmed with 
terry rouleaux, also with a mixed rouleau of velvet and corded 
silk, as well as trimmed in a variety of modes. In fact, there 
are so many to select from in the various styles now fashion- 
able, that any house can select from this varied stock the exact 
model required by their particular class of trade. Messrs. 
ne Lewis supply low class and medium, as well as best 
goods. 

For the modes in which the above-named materials are 
made, the newest Parisian fashions as they appear will give 
the best idea. Unlike many houses who, having received one 
good selling design, repeat it until even an English public are 
satiated, and will buy no more at any price, Messrs. JAMES 
Lewis and Co. produce a constant variety, filling export orders, 
of course, but constantly producing new designs. The result 
of this intelligent policy is to satisfy all parties and to produce 
a continual deuiaaa for lawn and other costumes. Had an 
opposite course been adopted, the costume would long ago have 
become “common,” and the fashion of wearing a graceful cos- 
tume killed. We have a notable instance of the folly of pro- 
ducing any one article in excess, in the “sudden death” of the 
ruffle fashion, which was killed in a few weeks after its intro- 
duction to the million. 


WOOLLEN GOODS. 


THE fine hot summers which we have enjoyed for two seasons 
have changed English fashions into faint copies of those pre- 
valent in more southern regions; consequently light and thin 
costumes, which once were worn only bya few leaders of ton, have 
become general, and have, as anticipated by our manufacturers, 
created a want which they readily supply. In this changeable, 
but really not-so-bad-after-all England, a passing shower, a 
short storm, induces so cool, not to say cold, an atmosphere 
that the fair wearers of gaze, and crépe, and muslin, shiver 
with cold in a few moments’ passing from the extreme of heat. 
Then is the moment for the protecting wrap, the light and be- 
coming shawl, the cashmere, without which the Parisian does 
not make the least “ voyage.” 

The Americans, struck by the good sense and importance 
of this custom, gave to the world the “Cloud”—a light wrap of 
finest wool, and which has been adopted in Paris and in 
England, and is now produced upon a large scale by several 
english houses of repute. Among these we note that of 
Messrs. S. NorTHCOTE and Co., who have been for many years 
noted for the excellent style of their Woollen Goods. 

The qualities, sizes, and designs of these American Clouds 
vary much, and are made of very elegant mixtures of floss 
silk and coloured wool. The favourite models, however, are the 

lain white and plain scarlet, of finest Shetland wool, with 
tandeome goats’ hair tassels. . 

Beside these “Clouds,” Messrs. 8S. NortHcoTE have a large 
variety of mantles, capes, neckties, pelerines, and jackets of 
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the same beautiful materials—silk and wool, and every kind of 
useful carriage and walking wrap, sortie de bal, opera capes 
and hoods, in the newest designs. For children, these pretty 
capes and jackets are much in vogue at French watering-places. 
We are therefore justified in assuming that there will be an 
equal demand for them here later on in the season. 

No draper or outfitter should be without a good collection of 
these novel and handsome wraps for the demi-saison. 


FLOWERS. 


THe changes in the season which bring the autumnal blos- 
soms in place of the spring and summer flowers, have also been 
attended with a chango in oneof themostimportant of the Wood- 
street houses. The partnership hitherto subsisting at No. 3, 
Cripplegate Buildings is dissolved, and Messrs. RoBERTS, 
Jones, REID and Co. (late with Messrs. FisHER and 
MELLES) have commenced carrying on at No. 4, eh Ue 
gate Buildings, next door to their old place of busi- 
ness, in the same line and of precisely the same kind 
as that in which they have been for so many years engaged. 
The premisesare also identical,andthesamethoroughcleanliness, 
the same admirable stock-cases, the same carefully selected 
stock, and the old familiar faces of the whole staff of employés, 
make No. 4, Cripplegate Buildings a counterpart of all the best 
features of the old house. That those features are and will be 
carefully preserved, no one who visits the extensive warehouses 
of Messrs. ROBERTS, JONES, REID and Co. will for a moment 
doubt. These gentlemen, having actively managed the business of 
the firm of Fisher and Melles for many years, are prepared 
to carry out the same principles upon their own account, and 
there are few who do not wish the new firm the success they 
deserve. 

At the present moment flowers of the season are shown 
—elder, flowers and fruit, fruited ivy, white orchids, brown 
and deep yellow roses, and other blooms taking the lead. 
Dahlias (the pompone), asters, and chrysanthemum, sprays of 
fern, lifelike in their wonderful exactness of detail, bluebells, 
and heather, are a few of the leading flowers most in demand; 
but it would be difficult to nuine any flower, or to ask for any 
kind of feather, not included in this large stock. 

The arrangements of the house are as before. English 
flowers on the ground floor; French flowers on the first floor ; 
and above, the Feather and Mourning flower warehouses. 


THREADS AND COTTONS. 


Amona the most noted of the cotton and thread manufacturers 
of this country the house of Messrs. WALTER Evans and Co., 
of Derby, stands foremost. The superiority of finish, excellence 
of material, and perfect working of Messrs. Evans’ threads 
has been not only of material service to those for whose con- 
sumption they are intended, but by showing what perfection 
the manufacture of threads may attain has materially tended 
to raise the general manufacture of thread and cotton through- 
out the country. As is well known, the speciality of Messrs. 
Wa rer Evans and Co.,, is the Six-thread Crochet Threads, of 
all sizes, for which several medals have been accorded tothis firm 
at the London, Paris, and Dublin exhibitions. The trade-mark 
“ Boar's-head ” crochet cotton is eagerly looked for in colonial 
markets, the name of WALTER EVANS ensuring a speedy sale. 
The embroidery and knitting cottons and the linen threads ex- 
pressly made for point-lace work are important branches of 
the Derby manufactory, and give as much satisfaction as does 
the very high-class thread we have named. 


HATS. 


ALTHOUGH late in the season, Messrs. GREAVES and Co., of 
Cheapside, are still showing some pretty and attractive Hate. 
The best are of black lace, with lace veils and jet and peacock’s 
feathers introduced; others of gauze have very light ostrich 
tips mingled with the bows of this material. Caps and lingerie 
of real and imitation lace, and some very nice coiffures in demi- 
deuil are now in considerable request. In a few weeks later 
the autumnal stock of flowers will have arrived from Paris, 
when we hope to have an opportunity of introducing them to 
our readers. 


AND WAREHOUSEMAN’S GAZETTE. 
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CORSETS. 


THE advantages offered by extensive manufacturers of Corsets 
to the drapery and millinery trade are now greater than ever, 
for the constant change in fashionable figures demands as 
constant a supply of new designs and shapes of the indispen- 
sable corset. The increasing tendency towards tight-lacing 
has also given the corset trade considerable impetus, and for 
the last two years the corset has monopolized a great amount 
of public attention; while the improvements brought out by 
large well-known houses, as that of Messrs. HELBy and Sons, 
of Portsea, Portsmouth, have been a series of continued 
successes. One of the chief novelties in corsets manufactured 
by this noted house consists in the manner in which the fine 
waist tapers in symmetrical line from the bust. The increased 
length of waist is another feature, which has arisen from the 
introduction of pointed and basqueddressbodices. Amongthese 
we note “The Countess,” a most elegantly shaped corset, 
beautifully finished; the “Leiningen” an excellent stay, of 
first-class manufacture. The ‘Croquet” bodice is a shorter, 
slighter corset than the above-mentioned, and is admirably 
suited to young figures. Messrs. HELBy and Sons’ corsets of 
satin, of moiré and of corded silk deserve the highest com- 
mendation for the beauty of the shape and strength of the 
work. In lower-priced goods, Messrs. HeELBy have also an 
admirable stock, in white and drab jean, white and drab coutil, 
white and grey satteens. Coloured corsets are to be obtained 
in every variety of colour and material. In style and finish 
Messrs. HELBY and Sons are unequalled, and they are enabled 
by the extent of their manufacture to offer first-class lines at 
lower prices than many corset houses can afford to do. 


SHAWLS. 


SHawts form a decided requisite in modern costumes and 
modern toilets. In the early morning the visitors to the sea- 
side wear a light shawl over their pretty costumes. A lace 
shawl is the invariable drapery for matronly figures or young 
shoulders, and in evening walking toilet the shawl is more 
than ever required by the nature of the costumes worn at 
watering and sea-side places. At times the shawl trade langu- 
ishes like the lace trade, but never dies ; at the present moment 
we find that light, thin summer shawls are greatly in demand 
on the Continent as well as here. 

A well-known and long-established firm, just under the 
sound of Bow Bells, whose sumptuary laws were the talk of the 
‘West-end for an hour at the beginning of the season, are now 
making a feature of Scotch shawls of light texture, and chiefly 
of the Rob Roy plaid. These shawls are small, light, and will 
be worn upon many a pretty dress. Drapers are showing this 
class of goods, though of inferior muke to those above mentioned, 
and milliners now send out Scotch and self-coloured shawls 
with each batch of costumes for the bains de mer. Another 
shawl of twilled woollen material, very “ loose knit,” is also sell- 
ing rapidly in the country and at the sea-side, as well as largely 
exported to France and Germany, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANGLO-FrEeNcH TREATY.—A crowded public meeting has 
been held in the City Hotel, Cannon-street, to protest 
against the refusal of the Government to allow a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the working of the Anglo-French Treaty 
and its effects upon British industry. There was a large 
attendance of working men. 


Proposep Treaty.—The negotiations for concluding a 
commercial treaty between Austria and Portugal have been 
suspended for the present, owing to the strong opposition the 
project has met with at Lisbon. 


Cotron IN CENTRAL Asi1A.—The Russian Invalide publishes 
some information on the cultivation of cotton in Central 
Asia. In the vicinity of Taschend, it says, there are large 
cotton-fields, and the American cotton-plant has also been 
lately grown there, though as yet with little success. The 
best cotton in Central Asia is that produced in Bokhara, some 
sorts of which are nearly equal in quality to American cotton. 
Agreat deal of cotton is alooenitivated at Khokand,and especially 
in Khiva: there are also a few fields in northern Turkestan. 
The value of the cotton at Bokhara is much diminished by the 
‘insufficiency of the materials used in cleaning it. Its price at 
Taschend is now 5 roubles 50 kopecs (about 14s.) per pound. 


Russia imports from the above countries large quantities of 
raw cotton, part of which is sent back manufactured. The im- 
portation of cotton is now nine times as great as it was eleven 
years ago. The tvtal quantity produced in Central Asia is 
upwards . of 3,000,000 pouds, of which 2,000,000 come from 
Bokhara, 500,000 from Khiva, 300,000 from Khokand, and 
500,000 from the countries on the Amoo-Darya. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1871.—A meeting of the General 
Purpeses Committee. appointed by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, to carry out the proposed 
series of Annual International Exhibitions, the first of which 
is to take place in 1871, has been held. There were present 
his Royal Highness Prince Christian, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the Earl de Grey, &c. 


ForreiaN AND BritisH Customs Tarirrs.—Under this 
title two returns to the House of Commons have recently been 
issued by the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 
The first of the returns, relating to foreign tariffs, affords a 

eneral indication of the alterations made between 1860 and 

870 in the import duties levied by the customs tariffs of 
countries in Europe and of the United States. Very consider- 
able reductions of duty are shown to have been made since 
1860 in the tariffs of the greater number of European states. 
The tariffs of Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Turkey 
appear to be the most liberal in character, with rates of duty 
which probably do not exceed from 5 to 10 per cent upon 
the se of the principal articles of foreign merchandise 
subject to duty. What has been termed the system of 
“ moderate protection,” or a scale of duties ranging from about 
10 to 20 per cent., has been adopted in Sweden and Norway, 
the Zollverein, France, Austria, and Italy. Reductions of some 
importance have been made in the tariffs of Russia, Spain and 
Portugal; but the import duties levied in those countries are 
still greatly in excess of the duties imposed by the tariffs of 
other countries in Europe. 


GERMAN Woo.s.—German manufacturers are gracually 
returning to the German wools, as the colonial kinds are found 
more troublesome to work up, and have, besides, the disadvan- 
tage of being uneven, which is a considerable drawback in the 
dyeing. 

LricgHTon Buzzarp Woo. Fair.—This, the largest wool 
fair in the midland counties, was held on Friday, the Ist ult. 
under a spacious marquee erected in Leighton Buzzard. Buyerr, 
were present from Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, Leicester, Ban- 
bury, Buckingham, and other towns. Many fleeces were disposed 
of, the demand being more for fine long wool Leicester tegs 
than Southdown fleeces. Number of ficeces, 26,000: prices 
from 283s. to 32s. per tod. 


Manvuracturine Uses or Cuina Grass.—Of all the 
vegetable fibres, other than cotton or flax, which enter into 
articles of dress, there is none of a more promising character 
than Khea or China grass. When properly manipulated, it 
forms one of the most durable aad silky filaments known, 
bearing favourable comparison with silk itself. Just now the 
attention of the Yorkshire manufacturers is beirg more than 
ever directed to the question of obtaining regular supplies of 
this product, of which there seems to be some good prospect, 
seeing that the Government of India—impressed with the 
favourable character of the soil and climate of that country for 
its cultivation—has offered the munificent premiums of £5,000 
and £2,000 for the two best machines which shall most 
efficiently prepare this beautiful fibre for the home markets. 
There is now being exhibited at the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce a very perfect collection, not only of the grass in 
its various stages of manipulation, but also of goods manufac- 
tured from it. 


THE Fravups upon Lonpon Drapers.—At the Central 
Criminal Court, on the llth ult. Mrs. Emily Macgregor 
pleaded guilty to several charges of obtai:ing money and goods 
by false pretences——The Hon. A. Thesiger, addressing the 
Court in mitigation of Bama nese stated that the prisoner 
was of good family and position, and up to the date of these 
transactions had led a very exemplary life, both as regarded her 
husband and the public. Her husband, Major Macgregor, had 
done good service to h’s country in Persia and during the 
Indian mutiny, but five or six years ago was invalided by the 
Medical Board on account of one of his lungs being affected. 
Subsequent pecuniary losses were supposed to have affected his 
wife's mind, though he was now settled comfortably on a farm. 
Having recited the circumstances of her tendering payment to 
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Messrs. Lewis & Allenby’s, Swan & Edgar’s, Jay’s, and two 
other establishments, for goods ordered by cheques on different 
banks and drawn in different names, one of which only was 
offered, the articles being in some cases quite superfluous for her 
wardrobe, and again, cashing a cheque for £60 on the Grund 
Hotel, at Brighton, and also at a draper’s establishment there, 
her counsel stated that on her way back to London she threw 
out of the carriage, at intervals of ten minutes, one after an- 
other of the bank-notes she had obtained as change out of the 
various cheques. At Cheltenham she madca similar attempt 
to obtain goods, but Messrs. Lewis and Allenby having circu- 
lated a warning. she was arrested. Several of her relatives 
both on the paternal and maternal side had been insane, and 
though he was unuble to contend that the prisoner was legally 
irresponsible, he submitted that her mind had been so unhinged 
through her pecuniary trials and physical suffering acting on 
a; delicate organization, as to lessen her responsibility and to 
justify a lenient sentence. Owing to the large amount of bail 
required, she had been two months in prison—Mr. Metcalfe, 
on the part of the prosccution. disclaimed any wish to press 
for a heavy punishment, but remarked that a list of banks, 
with their addresses, was found on the prisoner; that she drew 
on a different bank and gave a different name and address in 
almost every instance; and that she must have shown consider- 
able assurance and self-pussession to induce tradesmen to cash 
cheques drawn on plain paper, as was the case with all but the 
cheque at the Brighton Hotel. Two medical gentlemen who 
had seen her in prison had found no indication of insanity, and 
the throwing away of the notes might be owing to fear of detec- 
tion, as it was not stated that she threw away cash.—The 
prisoner, who wept bitterly during the proccedings, was 
sentenced to six months’ im;risonment. 


ALLEGED FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCY BY A GLOVE MANnv- 
FACTURER.—At the Guildhall, on the 14th ult. Thomas Ashton, 
glove manufacturer, was prosecuted under the criminal sections 
of the Bankruptcy Act, by order of the Registrar in Bank- 
raptcy. Mr. John Blackshaw said that a day or two previous 
to the 10th of July, 1869, the defendant called on him, and said 
that he had pledged £500 worth of goods with Harris and 
Sweeting as security for an advance of £250, and had also 
given his acceptance for the same amount; that it was overdue, 
as he was unable to mect it. He said that Harris and Sweeting 
were going to sell, and asked him to lend him the amount to 
redeem them, which he promised to repay immediately, as he 
had already sold the goods to Ward and Sturt, of Wood-street. 
On these representations he agreed to advance the money. 
He paid £262 9s. 8d. to Harris and Sweeting, and the defendant 
took the goods. He called frequently on the defendant for 
the money, but got nothing but promises from both him and 
his father, until at length, his Rencne being exhausted, he took 
steps to make the defendant a bankrupt, when to this surprise 
he found that he had the day before made himself a bankrupt 
on his own petition, having a few days previously assigned 
everything to his father. He made inquiries, and found- that 
the defendant had sold the goods to Messrs. Ward and Sturt, 
for £131, and received the money. The father had taken the 
entire stock of the defendant under the assignment, and sent 
it to an accountant’s to be sold by tender. Formal evidence 


having been given of the deed of assignment and the defen- 


dant’s handwriting, the defendant was fully committed for 
trial, but the presiding alderman consented to take bail, two 
suretics in £150 and himself in £300. 


Buyine To ARRIVE.—At a special meeting of the Cotton 
Spinners’ Association held at Manchester on the 12th ult., it 
was resolved—That, in the opinion of this meeting, the system 
of “buying to arrive,” upon which the Cotton Spinners 
Association have been requested by the Liverpool Cotton 
Brokers’ Association to express an opinion, is a system 
thoroughly unsound and opposed to the true principles 
of legitimate trading. The system tends tv induce traders with 
small means or with no means to enter upon great transactions 
which ought only to be undertaken by those who possess ample 
capital. It leads to endless disputes between buyer and seller, 
‘and it fosters a method of trading so reckless as to deserve the 
term of gambling. In the further opinion of this meeting 
this pernicious system could not {have attained to its present 
‘wide-spread operation if the Cotton Brokers’ Association had 
not made special provision in their roles for regulating a 
method of trading which they ought to have been the first to 
utterly ignore. Any disputes arising among a body of gamblers 
ought to be driven for adjudication to the Courts of Law. This 


meeting, therefore, respectfully urges the Cotton Brokers’ 
Association at once to abrogate all rules bearing upon the sys- 
tem of “ buying to arrive,” and to refuse in future to recognize 
any disputes springing out of it. In passing this condemnation 
upon the system of “buying to arrive” thia meeting carefully 
guards itself against including such transactions as buying 
and selling cotton from actual sample and already on shipboard, 
and where bill of lading is produced and the marks and numbers 
of the bales given. 


THE Court of Assistants of the Mercers’ Company have 
sent a donation of ten guineas to the funds of the National 
Society fur Promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church. 


TRADE REPORTS. 


Berrast.—Lixens — Brown — Powrnr-Loom.—Licht Linens for 
Bleaching —Demand was of a quict character, and but little new 
business was accomplished. Manufacturers decline orders save at 
advanced rates, and are generally employed in the exccution of orders 
formerly placed, Stocks stationary. “Heavy Lincna in modcrate 
request, at late full rates. Stocks barely kept in cheek. Cloth 
suitable for the Foreign Clothing ‘Trade—Very little doing: prices not 
fully tested. Cloth for Dyeing and Hollands—Mcdium and tine sets 
met a fair demand at steady rates. Stocks show very little alteration, 
Toughs—A good demand existed for approved makes, stocks of which 
are small; prices steady. Inferior descriptions continue difficult of 
disposal ; stocks of same show some accumulation. Linen Handker- 
chiefs—But little doing ; stocks light; prices steady. Cambrie Hand- 
kerchicfs — Business accomplished was not extensive. Increase in 
stocks has taken place. Prices tirm. in some instances a slight advance 
was obtained. Diapers—Demand for 7-8th and 4-4th wides was of a 
fair, moderate character, at unaltered rates. Stocks small. Damasks— 
Not much doing in these, the principal portion of the business accom- 
plehed being in the better grades. Stocks and prices unaltered. 

rills—Business transacted was of a moderate character. Stocks not 
extensive. Prices well maintained. Hand-Loom—Light Linens for 
Bleaching—A_ fair, steady demand exist-d for approved mukes, in 
some cuses at a trifling advance. Stocks of these are small. Common 
makes very diflicult of disposal, even at very low rates, and stocks of 
same have slightly increased. Heavy Linens—Demand merely 
moderate. Stocks, though small, show slight increase. DPriccs rule 
steady. Cloth for Dycing and Hollands—Production limited, but 
abundantly sufficient to mect the existing demand, the principal por- 
tion of which was again for medium and fine scts. Late rates wero 
maintained. Stocks stationary, Linen Handkerchicfs—Demand for 
common makcs was quict, at irregular prices, stocks of same barely 
kept in check. Good makes are light in stock, and command full 
rates. Cambrie Handkerchiefs—The late improvement in demand 
continues to exist ; stocks stationary. Prices fully maintained with a 
slightly upward tendency. Diapers and Damasks—are characterized 
by duincss. Stocks and prices show but little alteration. Drills— 
Not much doing. Prices were barely tested. Linens BuEacnEp 
AnD Finisnep.—Home Trade—This branch continues to maintain a 
healthy position. Buyers appeared here, and operated to a fair extent, 
still transactions were not s0 numerous as were those of preceding 
week, Stocks in the large warehouses are presumed to be compara- 
tively small. Continental Trade—Demand, although not active in 
character, was of a moderate nature. An absence of any speculative 
tendency in this department was decidedly observable. American 
Trade—Latest advices from America are similar to those previously to 
hand, announcing continual dulness in the markets of that country. 
The purchases made here personally and by letter for fall trade were, 
for certain descriptions, of a fair character. Stocks and prices have 
not, during the past week, undergone any change worthy of note. 


Braprorp.—The threat of political troubles on the Continent has 
come upon the wool market with great suddenness, and in the uncer- 
tainty about the future which it awakens, an awkward check is natu- 
rally put upon the otherwise even course of commercial affairs. But 
for this new influence an improved fecling appeared to promise, and 
rather more likclihood of increasing business. The wool trade, per- 
haps, suffers less than the other departments, and spinners are reluc- 
tant to delay covering the orders on their books, while they are cauti- 
ous enough not to supply themselves far in advance. A fair demand 
has been experienced during the month. In Irish wools, partly 
owing to some operations for the French market, there is no further 
decline, and the fairs at Bedford and Huntingdon during the week are 
considered to have established the current value of this description of 
wool for the present at any rate. In yarns, a brisk demand continues 
for the home trade, not only in colours, but in soft yarns for all-wool 
fabrics both warp and weft. As to pieces, the American buyers are 
not operating largely just now, but buy a few plain Orleans of the best 
quality. For the home trade, some few repeat orders are still coming 
to hand, and more has been done this week in low-figured fancies. 
Manufacturers are now mostly well engaged, but the tendency of prices 
in both wool and cotton forces down prices to some small extent. 
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Corron Goops.—Mancuester.—A great many of the best makers 
of goods are under contract, the lower terms for cotton having cn- 
abled them to acecpt orders at the prices lately offering. A great deal 
of speculation is gencrally put torth in the cotton circulars at this time 
of the year as to the new crop maturing in tho Southern States of 
America, and both the cotton market and the markct for manufactures 
is a good deal influenced by the estimates put forth. From about this 
time last year to Christmas most of the estimates of the crop for 1869- 
70 varied from about 2,600,000 to 2,800,000 bales, the fact being that 
the crop has turncd out to be so greatly in excess of these estimates as 
to be 3,200,000 bales. This is an increase of 800,000 over the previous 
year, and we predict a similar increase this year (1870-71), making a 
total of 4,000,000 bales, which is within 180,000 of the average of the 
three years’ greatest crops before the American war and cotton famine. 
We estimate the profits of the Southern planters in 1868-69 from their 
cotton crop to have been sixteen millions sterling, and from last ycars’ 
crop twenty millions, the greater part of which has been invested in 
cotton growing, and while the average prices of 1858-59-60 were 7d., 
a reduction to 9d. for middling New Orleans will be cnough at the 
commencement of the approaching season. It is gratifying to know 
that the American supply may be calculated upon, with the ordi- 
nary addition of supplies from other sources, to afford an ample quan- 
tity of the raw material to give all the spindles of the world full cm- 
ployment for the future. 


Nortrncuam.—There is not much inquiry for lace yarns, and in 
some instances prices are rather in favour of the buyer. Hosiery 
yarns also meet a very dull sale, and quotations are about tho same us 
heretofore. Pending the result of the new crop being known, there 
will be but little doing in the silk market. Plain ncts are casicr to 
ie ai but sell very slowing. The lace trade is reported to be in a 

ealthy condition, and about an average amount of business is being 
done. Some American orders have been placed. The hosiery trado 
in both the home and shipping departments is very quiet, and there is 
less doing than is usual at this time of the year. 


Leeps.—Inquiries in the fall trade in woollen goods continue to 
increase. The parcels changing hands have not been large, and 
buyers appear inclined to purchase upon the hand-to-mouth principle. 
The home and shipping trades have been tolerably well represented, 
and a moderate trade has been done. With a further advance of the 
season more activity may be looked for. 

Huppenrsrie_tp.—Although there has been an average attendance of 
buyers representing London, Glasgow, and various shipping-houses, 
a feeling of depression has very generally prevailed. Purchases have 
partaken very much of the nature of sorting-up parcels, and sales of 
goods in large quantitics have been oxceptional. 

Rocupa.E.—There has been a moderate attendance, and trade con- 
tinues to improve slowly. Prices are steudy. Yorkshire goods sell 
modcratcly, and prices are firm. Wool: A moderate business: has 
been done in the raw material, und prices continue unchanged. 


Letcester.—The market wears an unusually quiet appearance. 
Bradford buyers are discouraged from operating by the opening of 
hostilities on the Continent and are mercly getting what they absolutely 
require for present wants. Although staplers are much disappointed 
at the small amount of business doing, they do not show any disposi-, 
tion to take lower rates than those current at tho fair. A better feel- 
ing prevails amongst spinners of woollen yarns. The improvement 
has made further progress in yarns suitable to the Leicester trade. 
Lambswools meet a good sale, and are moved off as fast as spinners 
can produce. The better class of worsteds are now beginning to be 
more sought after, so that stocks are being steadily reduced. For 
hosiery goods thero has been a good demand. © Most of tho branches 
are well employed, and are likely to bo so for somo timo to come, as 
orders are now coming in very freely. 


Lonpon Sttk Market.—The declaration of a war on the Continent 
has completely checked business, and the quotations must be consi- 
dered almost, if not altogether, nominal. Deliveries Ist to 13th inst. 
inclusive :—China, 1,314 bales; Japan, 242 bales ; total, 1,556 bales. 

Lonvoy Quotations, JuLy 15. 
Cura. 
Tsatlee, Nowl ... 0 ue wee wee 


” ” nae 


33s. Od. 
eee eee ee 828. Od. 
PS a 9 CSO (1 
Red Peacock 2... 27s, Od. 


” 


Yuenfaa, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 we. vee 6-258, Od. to 278. Od. 
Taysaam Keying, Nos. 1, 2,and 3... 22s. 6d. to 27s. Od. 
Long Reel 2. ke ee wee ee 208. Gd. to 228, 6d. 
Canton... .. denise sage 16s. Od. to 22s. Od. 


Chinese Thrown ... we eee ee «6-233, Gd. to 26s. Gd. 
JAPAN, 

Maibash and Sinchu, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 27s. 0d. 

TIdah, Nos. land 2)... wee 

Sodai, Nos. Land 2)... 1. use uae 

Oshiu, Nos. 1, 2,and 3... 3 

Koshiu, Nos. 1 and 2 wae 

Fichizen gene 

Mashta Oe) ae ae “ale Fae) ae 

Hatchoji ace) kee dase dda ees, ccd 


2ts. Od. to 27s. Od. 
24s, Od. to 26s. Od. 
None. 


WOOL. 
VICTORIA. 

Metnourne, May 21, 1870.—As usnal at this scason of the year, 
there ix not much wool coming to hand, and the quantity sold during 
the month docs not exceed 600 bales. ‘The news received by the mail 
was considered satisfactory, and any wools offering would mect with 
ready sale at full rates. Our advices from up country continue to be 
of a favourable character; fecd is abundant, and the stock in excellent 
condition, The following ships have clewred since our last summary:— 
Swiftsure, 868 bales; Somersctshire, 805 bales; Strathdon, 680 bales ; 
total, 2,353 bales: previous clearances, 193,207; total, Oct. 1869 to 
date, 195,560; total corresponding period last year, 201,840. 

THE LABOUR MARKET. 

Metnovrne, May 21st, 1870.—Tradesmen.—Among_ stonemasons, 
bricklayers, plasterers, and carpenters an arrangement has been mado 
with the employers that the rate of wages shall be 10s. per day ; 
builders’ Inbourers (hodinen), 7s. per day; pick and shovel men, 6s. 
per day. Zailors.—In first-class establishments good men are scarce, 
and constant work is to be had at the average of from £3 to £3 15s. 
per week. In second-class establishments the average earnings aro 
from €2 10s. to £3. In factorics, tailors, best hands, average £2 10s. 
Tailoresses can carn as follows:—Trouscr and vest hands, 303. per 
week ; coat hands, 85s.; pressers, £2. Clothing Mach inists.— Best, 30s. 
per week: ordinary, 20s.; shirtmakers (machinists), girls, 12s. 6d. to 
17s.3 cutters, 15s. 6d. to 303; finishing, 2s. to 63. per doz. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Some disappointment has been felt regarding the fall in price of Now 
Zealand flax in the London market; but many people are still sedu- 
lously cultivating it. It is satisfactory to mention that the ex-rebels 
in Taranaki are favourable to the cultivation of the immense ficlds of 
flax which exist in that province. They begin to appreciate the benefit 
that will accrue to themselves from the leasing of their flax land to 
Europeans. ‘There are already twenty-cight machines at work in that 
province, and more will specdily follow. 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
From March 12th to April 12th, 1870. 


Sydney 
Port | and Ade- | Tas- New | rotal 
Philip. Queens-) laide. | mania. Zealunc i 
| land. 
£ £ | 
Apparel eee ove eee 27,0897 26. 8H6B 5,162 | 4,690 20,197 | 34,002 
Blankets Pry ove on 5,561 2,285 833 3823 1,430 | 10,437 
Cottons—plain eee a : 
vs printed wos 17,752 27935) 2,711 | 2&90 7,216 | 58,504 
” coloured as 
Carpets and Rugs ... ave 8,084 1,050 556 93 637 | 5,420 
Canvas ase ove ae 472-2157 ves 19 417 | 3095 
Cordage and Twine nes 1,355 1,266 265 462 S817 | 3,695 
Upholstery and Furnitur 4,321 8,363 477 | 1226 1,693 | 11,080 
qs ashore: pe 39,159 , 23,149 | $229 '' 3,144 9,789 | 78,470 
Drapery ove eee 61,147 | 34,424 5,903 | 4,723 14 95% nae 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
From April 13th to May 11th, 1870. 


Apparel es A sie tae: £367 
Bags ond Sacks ST re AD C | 
Canvas eee ar eee ere ee wee 829 
Carpets and Rugs... oe ove see aes 214 
Caps and Hats sus soe ee eae: ose 1,166 
Cordage and Twine ae ae te to) 1,055 
Cotton aes ae ase oe eee eee 92 
Drapery e oe eee . we 82,299 
elt ose ose oe wee ove one on 
Floor Cloth... ase aoe ese eee ee 98 
Matting ave ase one oe oe aoe 770 
Sewing Machines oe ase ove aoe ove 481 
Woollens ase ane ae eee eee ee £80 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MELBOURNE, 
From April 3rd to April 30(h, 1870. 
Apparel and Slops .. tee eee See we «= £9,791 


Rags and Sacks aes Py _ < 1,756 
Canvas... ase ae tee ~ oes BA4 
Carpeting and Druggeting es 4,268 
Cottons ove on ° a 23,683 
Drapery se oe ave ose 5,970 
Haberdashery ane ose ase eee 8,024 
Tats. Caps, and Bonnets ... ae re ae 4,439 
Tosiery see ee ave “a ea: sé 6,424 
Linen Piece Goods a0 ase eee eae. 5,589 
Mats and Rugs see ae oo aay 72 
Matting _ ase sei, gee ass wee GIL 
Millinery aoe wo eee one aoe an 1,887 
Oilcloth as oa ae oe ose oe 

Sewing Machines Pry cr) 4,082 
Silks ae ose ose one oe ne 8,581 
Upholstery... ove ese or oe eee 196 
Wool _ ane ase ose a eee 815 
Woeollens ae eee ooo ae ove 383,193 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W.—Tho application of relicf in the ornamentation of linen fabrics is still a 
quastio verata, one side roundly objecting to its employment, while the other 
insists that it is necessary in order to give the requisite degree of richness 
and variety, and to avoid the stiffness of medieval or pre-Raphaelite art. 
One thing is certain, that with the great mass of customers relief is looked 
for, probably because the tendency of design has been for a long period to 
reproduce nature as imitatively as possible. 


C. L.—A most interesting and valuable method of applying aniline colours in 
fabrics has been devised by M. Onfroy, of Paris. It consists in printing the 
anillne red, purple, or blue, on a solid black or brown ground, in which 
gallic acid has been used instead of the ordinary tanning matters, the result 
of which is that the black or brown ground is more easily reduced, so that if 
with the aniline colours and animal mordants some acid, such as oxalic, be 
used, the black or brown is destroyed and the aniline colour fixed. 


Exqurrer.—You must bear in mind that the term ‘ woollen goods” does not 
include all such as are commonly made of wool, but only those prepared in a 
particular manner. For instance, the term ‘“ worsted stuffs” is applied to 
those productions in the composition of which wool is used that has under- 
gone the process of combing, the term itself being derived from a village in 
Norfolk, where this class of goods was first produced. 


Sraticran.—We are quite aware that Irish legislatcrs have gravely stated in 
their place in Parliament that the linen trade of Ireland with foreign countries 
had fallen off, mentioning at a very low figure the amount exported to such 
countries. The assertion is traceable to a misconception. There are Belfast 
houses which have transactions in linens with foreign States, averaging from 
£50,000 to £300,000 annually. or equal toa million and six millions of yards 
respectively. The explanation is simply that the official figures of Irish 
exports are no longer to be relied on as indications of theextent of the Irish 
linen trade with forcign countries. It was otherwise before the growth of 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow, as entrepots for export, when the Irish merchant 
shipped his linen direct from Belfast to foreign parts. In 1800, the then large 
quantity of 3,126,340 yards was thus exported. Week after week the vessols 
lay in the docks, loading slowly for New York or Havana or Rio Janeiro, 
awaiting the shipments of manufacturers. Now every steamer leaving 
Belfast, Newry, or Derry, for England or Scotland, carries its 50 or 100 or 
500 boxes and bales of linen. The Western hemisphere is the great market 
for these linens. 


Mayuvactcurer.—There is no doubt that the ability of England to compete with 
France in certain descriptions of silk mannfacture; has been severely put to 
the test. The French, Swiss, and Germans, have the advantage of a brighter 
atmosphere: and France especially, besides producing her own materials to a 
great extent, stands out pre-cminently as the leader of fashion; still, in the 
processes of manufacture and in the cost of the raw material, the different 
countries are pretty much ona par. The wages of labour in this manufacture 
are very low both in this and other countries; and if they are a litile higher 
here than elsewhere, it is probably more than made up by our superior power 
of productivencss. It is not. indeed, by employing cheap and inferior labour 
that the British manufacturer will ever be able to meet the competition. On 
the contrary, the most prominent want in an industry so light and delicate 
is a higher class of artisans, more educated, m:re refined in taste, and even 
more expert in material and texture. The British manufacturer must 
endeavour to improve his own production by attending better to the con- 
ditioning of silk than he has hitherto done, and to the adaptation of the silk 
selected to its special purpose, as well #8 to novelty of design in figured silk, 
and above all, to the finish of the article. 


L. W. & Co.—Saddleworth and its neighbourhood are remarkable for the 
manufacture of Saxony flannels, especially those of very fine make, which 
are much admired in the London and other markets. A few are produced in 
the neighbourhood of Lecds, of common quality, and finished the natural 
colour of wool. 


J. V. A.—The chemical processes required in order that an article of both vege- 
table and animal substances may bo mide to recieve an equal and regular 
dye, are necessarily varied and intricate; but so successful have been the 
efforts of the dyers, that goods made of white cotton warp snd worsted 
weft can be dyed quite as perfect in colour as French merinos composed of 
wool alone. 


J. L. (Vionna).—Tho plain muslins of Dacca have great merit, considering the 
rude mode of production, but the cost is relatively high, and the finish always 
defective; the yarn, too, is uneven and frequently overtwisted. 


A. Monrz.—The menufacture of paper boxes in Paris, which employs six 
thousand persons in the business, is divided into six branches, the first of 
which comprises the most elaborately finished and ornamental, for the display 
of artificial flowers, rich velvets, ribbons, :atins, and silk trimmings. 


Este.—We have seen as many as ninety-four different colours or shades of 
colour brought together in the article of ladies’ gloves. English glove manu- 
facturers have rapidly advanced in skill and energy since the importation of 
French kid skins. English gloves are chiefly made in London, Yeovil, 
Worcester, Woodstock, Torrington, Hexham, and Whitney. 


C. T.—China grass is occasionally used in making coloured fabrics combined 
with silk and cotton, and from the peculiar brilliancy of the fibre, it shows to 
much advantage in thisway. It hasnotas yet entered into extcnsive use for 
plain goods, but some very meritorious attempts to ascertain its utility for 
that purpose have been made and are still in progress, 


B. axp H.—There is no demand in the market for low-priced hosiery. You 
might dispose of the stock in hand at Shanghai, Canton, &c., but prices rule 
low there, and you could not confidently calculate on any profit. 


Braprorn.—The art of weaving woollen cloth was introduced into England in 
1360 by the French and Flemings, but as it was long permitted to export our 
wool and receive it again made into cloth, the woollen cloth trade made little 
progress until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


W. B.—The mule, which is in all but universal use on the Continent for spinning 
short-stapled wools, is (combined with the French mode of preparation) 
better than the throstle for the production of yarns adapted to the manufac- 
ture of merino cloths; and this circumstance has, no doubt, been the chief 
cause why the French have been enabled to take the lead throughout the 
world in merinos and mousseline de laine fabrics. 


West-Enxp.—No foreign silks surpass our best specimens of loom manufacture. 
Spitalficlds, though but a shadow of its former self, is as great as ever in the 
massive richness of its silk fabrics and ther richness of colour. 


8. L. O.—Some nations put their faith in cheapness, and strive rather to under- 
eell than excel their neighbour. Cheapness may arise from a very great and 
exclurive abundance of the material or the means to work it out; but we 
mistrust low prices when they are grounded on low wages and depend upon 
the willingness of an ignorant and helpless population to resign themselves 
to such lives as employers may dole out to them. 


J.M.—Theo workmanship of Malta lace is so excellent that for wear it is almost 
unsurpassable, One of its distinguishing and most valuable characteristics is 
that it is impossible to crease it. Roll up the most costly shawl or flounce 
into the smallest possible space. maltreat it as you will, short of actual 
violence, it opens without the smallest fold. Malta supplies beautiful speci- 
mens of white thread lace ; it is mostly made in charitable institutions in the 
island. In the designs there is scarcely any departure from ancient ideas, 
though the schools of design which have been established in Malta sre 
beginning to tell on this branch of manufacture. 


Rorey.—Forcight years the export of wool from Spain, except that of the vety 
finest description, has almost ceaned. The manufacturers of Barcelona absorb 
nearly the whole Spanish productions. France mainly uses the wools of 
Australia and La Plata. 


H.A.—The disadvantage under which Switzer’and labours, by her geographi- 
cal position, in the export of cotton is counterbalanced by the low price of 
hand-labour and the abundance of water-power. 


R. E.—The colour of Spanish creamed linen yarns is produced by # peculiar 
process} not known to many bleachers, and is a favourite colour in the South 
Amer:can and Spanish linen trade. 


F. 8. ¥.—Si'k miy be dyed by machinery without handling. The advantage of 
the process is apparent in the freedom of the machine-dyed silk from the 
crucked appearance common to those dyed by hand. 


M. A.—You have been rightly informed that Scottish hand-made fabrics, euch 
as Highland tartans, linseys, plaids, shawls, knitted hosiery, &c., are largely 
patronized by several European Courts. Many poor families of the remote 
straithsand glens of the Highlands find employment in the manufacture of 
these goods. A great improvement has been made of late yearsin the quality, 
design, and colour of these productions. 


P. L.—Venetian silk, on account of its pecu iar quality is chiefly converted into 
“Trama”™ for weaving, sewing, and knitting purposes. The Tyrolese cstablish- 
ments twist up into organzine a considerable proportion of their home-pro- 
duced raw materials. 


O. B.—In Austria, with the exception of Bohemia and Moravia, the manufacture 
of silk tissues, velvets, and ribbons is almost ‘exclusively confined to Venice 
and its environs, 


¥F. G.—The imports of Saxon table-linen, so popular in former years, have now 
ceased. 


8. K.—England is, next to France, the country which produces the greatest 
numbrr of gloves. One London house alone produces gloves of the value of 
£1,250,000 per annum. French official statistics give the whole annual pro- 
duction of France at 3,500,000 pair. 


J. P. H.—It was in Valenciennes, famous for the perfection which its linen 
fabrics have attained, that the art of photography was applied to the produc- 
tion of designs upon linen handkerchiefs, favoured by the purity of the 
tissnes. The impressions but slightly enhance the price of the material, and 
are almost equal to photographs on paper. 


Averu.—The most numerousof the cotton thread manufacturers of France are 
in the ancient province of Normandy; some of the finest thread is prepared 
in Alsace; theextra fine in Lille and its environs. 


M. N.—The United States ranks as the second country in the werld for the 
consumption of cotton goods. 

G. K. D.—The annual expoit of cotton manufactures of Switzerland is not less 
in value than £3,500,000. 

A Parextes.—BSince 1860 we have not had any invention applicable to cotton 
manufacture which has changed materially the conditions of production. 
The more anart is perfected, the less rapidly, necessarily, isitaafter progress. 
Bring your invention to practical trial. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


NEW STYLES AND 


ys shall we say of Paris fashions to-day? Can we 
still hold the sceptre of taste and elegance while grief 
and mourning are in our city? Yes, even now, through all 
the excitement, the hopes and fears of the last few weeks, the 
Parisian modiste is 
not idle. Her 
country’s colours 
are adopted : ’tis 
nowthe cocarde tri- 
colore, and a pretty 
coiffure itis. There 
is something brave 
and spirited about 
the new models of 
the month: the 
cantiniére jacket, 
the Franc torino 
blouse, the chapeau 
patriotic, trimmed 
with blue, white, 
and red feathers. 
Once more there 
is a strong ten- 
dency in the fash- 
ions to imitate the 
masculine costume 
in the toilets. 
Some of the new 
casaques have very 
much the shape of 
coats; they open 
in front upon a 
jabot of white lace, 
and are turned oft 
sharply at thesides, 
forming two long 
basques d’habit at 
theback. Another 
model is made like 
an open jacket, 
with a waistcoat 
in front. There is 
also a tight-fitting 
veste, with pos- 
tillion basque at 
the back, to which 
is added a short 


skirt, plain in front, No. 79.—Trave.tine Toi.ets. 


and fully gathered 
and draped at the 
back. These models are made of Cashmere, Chaly, Llama, 
and fancy woollen materials, and also of velvet for the 
Autumn. 

Rich passementerie, fringes, lace, and very thick pipings, 


COMING FASHIONS. 


or vouleaux of faille and satin, are the most fashionable trim- 
mings. 

Our great iodistes continue to send dresses and complete 
costumes in great numbers, both abroad and to our own watering 
placesandchdteaux. 

We saw, a day 
or two ago, a toilet 
for an Italian ¢oun- 
tess ; it was of 
Indian muslin, 
écru coloured, rich- 
ly trimmed with 
white English em- 
broidery and black 
lace. The skirt, 
just touching the 
ground, is trimmed 
with a very deep 
fluting, headed 
with a wide strip 
of insertion in em- 
broidery, edged on 
either side with 
black lace. Over 
this skirt there is 
another, which 
comes down as far 
as the heading of 
the deep flounce. 
This skirt, of a 
round shape, is not 
exactly looped up, 
but is slightly 
raised in a very 
graceful manner ; 
it is trimmed with 
a handsome border 
of black lace, 
placed round the 
edge of a deep 
border of open- 
work English em- 
broidery. To com- 
plete the toilet, 
there is a short 
paletot, slit open 
at the back up to 
the waist; it is 
ornamented witha 
small hood of black 
lace, and trimmed round the bottom in the same manner as 
both the skirts ; the wide sleeves are also trimmed to corre- 

nd. 
are extremely tasteful totlette de chateau is of clear muslin 
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and fine linen, worked in a pretty écru-coloured pattern. The 
skirt has a deep trimming round the bottom; it is composed 
of narrow strips of embroidered linen, divided by narrow 
flutings of plain tulle. A tight-fitting casaque, open to the 
waist, has large pointed basques at the back, and is crossed 
over the bosom, with shorter basques in front. The trimming 
is the same as that of the skirt, the wide sleeves are also 
trimmed in the same style. 

Another very elegant dress is of white poult de sove, with 
tunic of Algerian material, striped white and golden yellow. 
The silk skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a deep 
bouillon, edged with a rouleaux of black silk, and border of 
black and white lace. The tunic of Algerian material is open 
in front, and turned up with revers of golden-yellow silk, and 
bows of black and white lace. It is lengthened at the back 
into a train, which has no trimming but a golden-yellow silk 
cable cord. The corsage, high at the back, is cut low and 
square upon the bosom, with a rich trimming of double lace. 
A sash, trimmed to correspond, is fastened at the back, under 
two long loops, and several streaming lappets of lace. Lace 
and rouleaux also on the sleeves. 

Again, a very pretty dress of écru-coloured chaly, is 
trimmed with black lace. Three scalloped-out flounces round 
the skirt ; basques of black lace to the bodice, coming down 
as far as the top of the highest flounce. Jacket bodice, short, 
aud slit open at the back, and lengthened into two scarf lappets 
in front. This jacket is trimmed round with black lace, and 
with a ruche of écru silk. Demi-wide sleeves remain open up 
to the elbow, and are completed by a lace border. 

Round waists are certainly going out of fashion, and with 
them sashes will disappear. Some bodices are made with 
two sharp points at the back and two in front ; but most 
dresses now have jacket bodices, the basques of which are of 
various shapes. Sometimes they are so long as to form a sort 
of double skirt ; sometimes they are short, and a tunic skirt 
is added. Sleeves are generally made very wide, or half-wide, 
in the pagoda style, with under tight sleeves for the daytime, 
and open lace ones for the evening. Bodices seem likely to 
remain open, either square or heartshaped in front, but with 
either a plastron or waistcoat for the daytime, that is, on all 
occasions when tight sleeves are worn under the wide ones. 

Our silk manufacturers are preparing quantities of pieces of 
velvet, and also of velvet ribbons. Velvet costumes will be 
quite the fashion this winter. As for velvet ribbons, they 
will be more employed for trimming dresses, only they will no 
longer be chosen uuiformly black, but of the same colour as 
the dress they are meant to trim. Last winter all dresses were 
trimmed with black velvet—next winter black velvet ribbons 
will be used for black dresses exclusively—brown velvet for 
brown dresses, grey velvet for grey dresses, and so on 
with all colours. A new and elegant style of trim- 
ming consists of velvet bands of different widths placed thus : 
the widest band in the middle, a narrower one on each side, 
succeeded by one or two more, still narrower and narrower. 
This is repeated two or three times upon the skirt. 

It is rather too early yet, however, to speak of velvet dresses, 
At this season of the year grenadines, foulard, and silk, are 
more to the purpose. . 

Thenewautumn materials, both silk and fancy woollens, are of 
very lovely shades of colour; their is a new kind of light green, 
as pretty by lamp as by day light, called cicindéle ; then a dark 
olive-green, various shades of golden and reddish brown; a 
number of pretty greys, too, especially the gazelle grey, very 
light and soft. 

There is a new kind of thick gauze very pretty for tunics over 
silk skirts ; they are trimmed with white lace. It is extra- 
ordinary in what quantities Bruges lace and point de Duchesse 
are used for trimming dresses, not only of light but also of 
dark colour, and even black. Silk dresses are also ornamented 
with flutings of clear white muslin. For the winter, however, 
passementerie and jet will take the place of these white trim- 
mings. 


The following is a toilet lately composed for an elegant lady 
just leaving Paris. Under dress of lilac faille silk, trimmed 
round the botton with a deep flounce, above which comes a 
flounce of lilac gauze, and above this again a narrow silk 
flounce, scalloped out round the bottom, and put on with a 
heading. This under dress has a plain, low bodice ; above it 
there is a tunic of lilac gauze, with high bodice and wide 
sleeves. The front part of the tunic is short, and rounded off like 
an apron in front ; at the back it is very long, and gracefully 
draped and looped up. _ Both the skirt and the wide sleeves 
are trimmed with two gathered flounces, one of gauze and one 
of silk, The high bodice is trimmed with scarps of gauze put 
on en bretelles, trimmed with two gathered borders, one of 
gauze and one of silk, as a miniature imitation of the flounce 
of the skirt. These dretelles, are finished off in front into 
pointed ends, crossed like a fichu, and at the back, into two 
square basques or lappets, gathered in at the waist under 9 
large gauze rosette. Bonnet of white rice straw, with turned 
up border, and curtain, also turned up over the chignon, trim- 
med with a spray of glycina, and one blossom of the purple 
bignonia. Lilac boots, lilac gloves, lilac sunshade lined with 
white silk. 

The same dress can be copied, for mourning, in black silk 
and black gauze. 

Though not apparent as yet, great changes are imminent 
in the fashions, It seems certain that no crinoliue will be 
worn this winter; nothing but a tournure holding on to a 
waistband. For very dressy train-shaped toilets and under- 
train will be added to this, expanding and lengthening out 
behind, so as to support the ample folds of the dress at 
the back. , 

Many ladies now wear a small under-petticoat of white or 
grey crinoline—real horsehair—but no more steels are worn 
in underskirts. 

Few bonnets are seen just now, except in the very dressy 
toilets. They are of fine Belgian straw, or rice-straw, with 
small round crowns, and a turned-up border and curtains, or 
else they are a mere border, with no crown or curtain, and 
with the trimming puton at the back. This trimming con- 
sists of very large flowers, full blown-roses, almost larger 
than any specimen in nature ; water-lilies, azaleas, camellias, 
Spanish jasmine, rhododendrons, &c.; several kinds of fruit, 
beautifully imitated from nature, are also fashionable this 
autumn. Large bunches of black and white grapes, plums, 
chestnuts, crab-apples, and even pineapples are worn upon 
modern bonnets, the latter cut in half lengthwise, with bunches 
of leaves at the top. For the winter, the chapeaux will be 
made much larger. 

In hats there are various new shapes but all high in the 
crown. 

The Maltese, of fine black straw, trimmed with thick 
rouleaux of black velvet, and black feather, fastened on with 
a Maltese cross in jet and ruby. 

The Condottieri, of white sparterie and crimson velvet ; 
aigrette of feathers, shaded from crimson to black, and fasten- 
ings of cut black jet. 

The Cavalier, of brown straw, trimmed with golden-brown 
feathers, brown velvet, and like aigrette of cut jet. 

And the Chaperesse, of white felt, with thick black curled 
feather thrown back on one side, and an aigrette of bright 
coloured plumes in front, with jewelled fastenings. Long 
gauze veil. 

A new style of fancy “silken ” jewels, complete set, necklace, 
brooch, and eardrops, in large beads, exactly matched in colour 
to the dress—blue, pink, lilac, green, &c., isthe fashion here. 
It is a pretty fantaiste for young girls. Another device is that 
of the gold stiletto passed through the chignon or locks of 
hair, This savours too much of the Italian banditti, whose 
hats we seem also to be copying just now, and to this we 
prefer the patriot’s cocarde, or tri-coloured feathers, though even 
such will hardly be worn by grandes dames, but rather be 
left to beauties of the stage and demi-monde. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent. ) 


at le elegant crowd having perforce quitted the watering- 

places of Germany from the first rumours of -war, our 
French beaches have derived some benefit from it. Visitors 
are flocking to Dieppe, Trouville, where the races have been 
brilliant ; Etretat, and all the pretty towns of Normandy, the 
beaches of which wake up to animation as soon as the fine 
weather brings back the bathers. There one sees charming 
toilets of an elegant simplicity. 

Sashes have much diminished in volume, often indeed none 
are worn with costumes which have tunics. The double skirts 
are now exchanged for dresses with jacket bodices, the basques 
of which, very 
much trimmed and 
draped, take the 
place of a second 
skirt. A greatmany 
tunics of white 
muslin over a skirt 
of coloured glacé 
silk or foulard are 
still to be seen 
trimmed with nar- 
row flounces. The 
tunic is ornament- 
ed with fluting 
edged with narrow 
lace and withstrips 
of Valenciennes 
lace insertion or 
embroidery. For 
the autumn, these 
tunics will be made 
of white woollen 
tissue ; they are 
drawn tight across 
in front, and are 
draped into a puff 
at the back. The 
bodice is slightly 
open in the shape 
ofa heart. These 
tunics are often 
trimmed with 
black lace, some- 
times there is 
besides a handsome 
llama fringes, with 
tassels and a net- 
work heading. 
White jackets and 
mantles, trimmed 
in black or colours, 
are still the most 
in vogue for the 


under-dress of white and blue striped foulard. The muslin 
skirt is looped up on that of foulard at the sides, and forms a 
large square basque behind, and a small round apron in front. 
This skirt is entirely trimmed round with a muslin flounce, 
headed with three upward flutings of blue silk, fastened on 
with a cross-strip of black velvet. The muslin bodice has a 
round basque in front which is lengthened at the back into 
two square lappets; both the basque and the lappets are 
trimmed with a fluting of blue silk and a narrow strip of 
black velvet. A blue glacé silk ribbon loops up the basque at 
side, fastening it down behind with a large bow, gracefully 
gathering up the 
folds of the square 
lappets. The 
bodice is slightly 
open, with muslin 
revers edged with 
a quilling of blue 
silk; a quilling of 
white lace trims 
the inside, and 
almost entirely 
fills up the opening 
of the bodice. 
The half wide 
sleeves are open, 
and trimmed with 
flutings of blue 
silk and with white 
lace. A ribbon 
of blue glacé silk, 
with a bow of 
black velvet, is 
placed round the 
armholes. 

A second toilet, 
of white muslin 
and capucine- 
coloured crépeline, 
has a first skirt 
trimmed with fine 
gathered flounces ; 
a second skirt of 
blue crépe de chine 
is looped up with 
buttons of black 
velvet. The bodice 
is of muslin, with 
wide border of 
crape allround, and 
bretelles of crape ; 
there are basques 
slit open at the 
back and a pretty 


country or sea- 
bathing places. 
The summer 


réunions at the 
Casino of fashionable watering-places, which will soon be 
followed by fétes in country chateaux, make us also think of 
summer toilets. Our beautiful Chdéelaines willingly wear 
toilets of white muslin during the fine days of the begin- 
ning of autumn. These toilets are most distinguished for 
receptions in the country, and for the large breakfasts 
which bring together hunters and fair ladies in the hall of 
the chateau. 

I have seen a toilet of this sort, all ready to start for 
Touraine. It is of white muslin and blue silk, upon an 


No. 80.—EventneG TolLets. 


trimming of black 
velvet buttons. 
The sleeves, square 
and slit open like 
the basque, have a similar trimming of crépe de chine, capu- 
cine-coloured, and of black velvet buttons. 

Bonnets are still quite small ; however, they have a more 
marked tendency to become complete bonnets again. 

We see shapes with raised borders, with rounded crown 
and wide curved curtain, so as to cover at least a part of 
the chignon, the upper part, while the rest falls in a mass on 
the neck. 

Other models have a visor-like border and a very small 
curtain. A model of this kind is of pearl-grey crépe de chine. 
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It is trimmed round with a torsade of crane which expands 
itself into a veil behind ; a full-brown red rose, with buds 
and foliage, is placed upon the border. 

Another model of the same kind is of white tulle, all 
quilled, with a border of black velvet, ornamented with a 


fastened at the back with a bow of black velvet. 
are of black crinoline and crépe de chine, with a bunch of 
red roses. 


Other hats 


All the flowers with which these hats are trimmed are very 


large ; besides roses, which are always in great favour, there 


No. 81.—Visit1nc anp Country To1Lets. 


large branch of Spanish jessamine with its foliage. Torsade 
and veil of white and black lace. 

For young ladies round hats are used very high in shape, 
trimmed with large flowers, sometimes with a feather thrown 
back and always with a gauze veil. 

A pretty model is of white crinoline, with a branch of full- 


blown tea-roses, large white ostrich feather, and gauze veil, 


are the pink oleander blossoms, and those of the pomegranate 
tree, water-lilies, anemones and tulips, the latter almost 
always black and yellow, One also sees a great many jet 
ornaments upon hats. Next month we shall describe the 
autumn models ; the round felt hats will still be of a bigh 
shape, almost conical ; they will be trimmed with coloured 
feathers and jet aigrettes. The bonnets will be much larger 
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than they are at present, and will be trimmed with very large 
flowers of satin and velvet. 

At this moment are worn a great many bonnets of crape 
to match with the dress, and bonnets of black lace, always 
very ladylike, but less dressy than the bonnets to match. 


There has been some mention’in the newspapers of a special 
costume fur the volunteer nurses in the ambulance service. 
Many ladies have been stopped short in their charitable en- 
thusiasm by the thought of having to wear a uniform so 
unsightly. Did they think of going to dress the wounded in 
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No. 82.—Country AND SEasipE ToILeETs. 


Fancy jewels are also much in vogue, and there are just 
now pretty lockets in several tints or in enamel inlaid 
with precious stones, which are formed of all the letters of 
the Christian name of the persons who wear them, very artis- 
tically looped together : this is very original and distinguished. 
These lockets are, like all others, hung on the necklet of 
black velvet. 


all the glory of Louis XV. toilets, with smart facings and 
captivating head-gear ? : 
Others had already devised charming fancy costumes which 
would enhance their beauty and set off the slimness oftheir 
figures. 
“To think of coquettish dresses in such circumstances is 
altogether wrong, and so derogatory to the feminine character 
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that we cannot hesitate to express our indignation. How 
can any one think of these frivolities in the presence of such 
sufferings, and what matters the shape of a cap or bonnet to 
& person engaged day and night tending the wounded? The 
only care admissible is to choose the simplest, most con- 
venient and most unpretending toilet, and make sure that it 
leaves the movements perfectly free. 

The following is the proper costume of these new sisters of 
charity :— 

A woollen petticoat, black, green, or maroon, quite plain, 
with a jacket, loose and short, as anything tight always 
fatigues after a time. Hair hanging behind in a net. (All 
women cannot dispense with the cap.) A row of black lace 
for a collar, so as to avoid washing. -Black straw hat, 
trimmed with black ribbon, as a protection from the sun. 
A white apron, and a waterproof one when on duty. 

All the volunteer nurses should wear as a distinction a tri- 
colour cockade on the left shoulder. 

But let us turn from these serious humanitarian questions, 
which, after all, interest only those self-devoted women who. 
hasten to the assistance of our army, and let us now say 
a few words to those ,who are detained at home by com- 
mercial duties. 

As we have already stated, the sea-side is now swarming 
with bathers fleeing from the oppressive heat and close air 
of the larger towns. Nevertheless we must observe that the 
casinos -are attended by few except foreigners. French 
families, sensible of the gravity of events, mostly keep away 
from public amusements. They bathe, meet in private, or 
walk amid the pleasant scenery of Normandy, still green in 
spite of an Arabian summer, but they dance less than in 
previous years. 

Children especially need sea-bathing and purer air, and we 
cannot too earnestly press on mothers the necessity of giving 
them costumes proper for those resorts. In the day, linen 
or quilting; at night, flannel. Forms vary according to 
individual tastes, but leave all motions as free as possible. 
This last quality is indispensable for children, who ought to 
be able to play, gambol, and frolic about without the least 
constraint. 

We cannot too severely blame those mothers who indulge 
a barbarous coquetry with regard to their children, They 
dress them like dolls, little girls especially, and when they 
are thus bedizened the poor children cannot move about 
without fearing to crumple their frocks, to tear their lace, 
to spoil the flowers on their hats. Such restraint must be 
prejudicial to health. They ought to have simple costumes, 
that wash well, and may therefore be soiled without regret. 


THE BEAU MONDE, AND A 


T is strange to note the influence of great events upon even 
the smallest of trifles. The war will not be without effect 
upon our fashions. ' The new hat is conceived in a patriotic 
spirit—the hat trimmed with three feathers—blue, white, and 
red. The hat is black, the feathers sometimes mere pigeon’s 
plumage, and put on straight as an aigrette; sometimes, 
which is much prettier, small curled feathers drooping in a 
panache. One black hat, of the fashionable high shape, has 
a real cocarde of tricoloured ribbon. Nor is this all : we have 
the tricolore scarf both in silk and crépe de chine, and the tri- 
colore cravat—the latter very pretty, formed of three loops 
of ribbon and lappets fringed out at the ends. These will be 
more generally worn than the hats, which latter, however, 
have been sported by some actresses and artists, amongst 
others by Malle. Sass, who sings the ‘“ Marseillaise ” with such 
spirit at the Opéra. Even in our grandes dames’ most 
elegant toilets a great many models sayour of the warlike 
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Little boys are left quite at ease with the linen costume 
composed of short trousers and a blouse confined round the 
waist by a leather belt. A similar costume of cloth with 
long leather gaiters for dull, cold, or rainy weather. 

At Dieppe and Trouville, our éégantes do not appear to 
share the prevalent patriotic excitement or to have fewer 
changes of toilet per day on that account. To see how 
scrupulously they follow the fashion and what endless variety 
of dresses they exhibit, no one would imagine that cannon 
are booming on the banks of the Rhine, and that every 
victory brings mourning to many. Little do they care; 
provided they are pretty, everything else is to them indif- 
ferent. it is not for us to complain of this; for but for them 
what would become of us during this dead season ? 

At Dieppe, an English lady is the lioness of the season; 
at Trouville a Parisian rules the roast ; we mercifully abstain 
from mentioning her name, for everybody knows that her 
brother and husband form part of the Army of the Rhine. 
Which of these two fair ones bears the bell? We cannot 
answer this question, for by certain new modes of draping, 
by bold and graceful cuts, by tints hitherto unknown, it is 
easy to see that both toilets are furnished by the illustrious 
Worth. 

While one of them was displaying at the Trouville casino 
a charming costume of lawn very elegantly ornamented with 
deep flounces of Bruges point; the other, at Dieppe, ap- 
peared in a costume of plain muslin, of a delicate mauve 
tint, trimmed with insertions and deep flounces of Valen- 
ciennnes. 

The English lady is a blonde, the Parisian a brunette, 
which renders different colours appropriate for each. They 
have mantles of thin cloth or cashmere, trimmed with rich 
embossed embroidery, of quite new patterns, and of harmo- 
nious tints; hats for each toilet, affecting the newest and 
most elegant forms’; shoes with gaiters matching the colour 
of each costume.—The prettiest of the costumes open square 
or with a shawl-fold and leave visible floods of lace disposed 
as chemisettes or frills. 

The other evening, at Trouville, the Parisian ware a 
petticoat of violet velvet covered by a tunic of white China 
crape ornamented all round with embroidery in violet silk. 
Rice-straw hat bordered and trimmed with violet velvet, 
and a long feather of the same colour thrown waving 
behind. 

Never had we seen combined so much elegance and good 
taste. It looks as if certain women carry coquetry to the 
extent of ferocity. This affords abundant matter for the 
critic of fashions, but what becomes of sentiment ? 


REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


propensities of the times, and the most successful at this 
moment are the Franc-tireur blouse, or tunic, the Tyrolienne 
vest, and the Cantiniére jacket. 

The Franc-tireur blouse is of white cashmere, richly trim- 
med with coloured velvet and embroidery ; it is worn as a 
tunic over a silk dress. 

The Tyrolienne is a gracefully-cut jacket of coloured cash- 
mere cloth, elaborately braided with silk soutache of a darker 
shade, 

And the Cantiniére jacket of dark blue taupeline, piped 
with black faille silk and satin, is tight-fitting at the back, 
half-fitting in front, and cut out into separate square basques ; 
it is lined with fine red flannel, and sometimes ornamented 
with black silk braid-work. 

At the Trouville races the following costumes were remarked 
in the stands :— 

A dress of French blue grenadine, with a very deep flounce 
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pleated & la Russe. The heading of this flounce is fastened 
down with a narrow velvet fluting of the same colour. Over 
this blue skirt there is a tunic of black faille silk, rounded off 
into an apron in front, trimmed with three strips of blue 
velvet. A tight-fitting jacket remains open behind, so as to 
show the blue flounce. Pagoda sleeves, opening upon a 
fluting of blue grenadine. Toquet hat of white faille silk, 
trimmed round with a scarf of white gauze, with bunch of 
white daisies and blue velvet, 

A toilet of golden brown faille silk and écru cambric. 
The skirt of golden-brown silk is trimmed with narrow 
pinked-out flounces of the same material, divided by strips 
of insertion in 
dentelle écru. The 
cambric tunic is 
long, rounded at 
the back, trimmed 
with two flounces 
of brown silk and 
a strip of brown 
velvet, and very 
coquettishly looped 
up with a scarf of 
brown silk draped 
into a puff at the 
back; this tunic 
forms two rounded 
ends in front, orna- 
mented with bows 
of brown ribbon. 
A brown silk 
chemise Russe, 
gathered behind, 
and with bows and 
lappets of brown 
velvet on the 
shoulders, com- 
pletes the toilet. 

A dress of steel- 
blue silk, with 
skirt just touching 
the ground, trim- 
med with narrow 
flounces, Tunic of 
of white and blue 
striped gauze, with 
fringe to match. 
Striped bodice, 
crossed en chédle 
upon a transparent 
one of blue gauze, 
with revers of blue 
silk. The basques 
of striped gauze 
are also turned up 
with revers of 
blue silk. Pagoda 
sleeves trimmed 
with white and 
blue fringe, and lace border inside. For the seaside, 
many costumes are composed of a silk skirt and tunic of 
llama material. 

Thus, skirt of black faille silk, trimmed with a deep plissé 
round the bottom. Franc-tireur blouse or loose tunic, trim- 
med with black velvet and Flemish lace, looped up on one 
side with a bow of black velvet. The sleeves are wide and 


flowing ; the bodice, slightly drawn in, is confined to the ° 


waist by a black velvet sash. ‘Tyrolese hat of white felt, 
trimmed with black velvet, and black and crimson feathers. 
The Franc-tireur blouse is also made sometimes of white 
muslin trimmed with Mechlin or Valenciennes lace. It is 
also made of cambric, trimmed with English embroidery, of 
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grenadine, with silk cross-strips and fringe, and of foulard 
with guipure d’art or Bruges lace, 

The foulard blouse is used for the country, seaside, and 
watering-places. 

That of crépe de chine is very simple and very elegant, 
edged with marabout fringe, with a crépe de chine scarf 
loosely tied round the waist ; a white silk petticoat trimmed 
with narrow pinked-out flounces, pink or blue, like the 
blouse, and a dainty chapeau in the Watteau style. 

For evening we have two elegant dresses to describe. 
The first is of rose-coloured glacé silk, with half train-shaped 
skirt, trimmed with six thick peony ruches, pinked out and 

put on alternately 

with six flounces 
of Valenciennes 
lace. Tunic of 
plain muslin, fall- 
ing in full folds 
gathered up under 
strips of Valen- 
ciennes lace inser- 
_ tion. Behind, a 
treble pannier of 
muslin puffed out 
oneabovethe other 
by rose - coloured 
ribbons, and trim- 

med round with a 

deep flounce of 

Valenciennes lace. 

Round the bottom 

of the skirt there 

is amuslin bouillon 
with a strip of 
rose-coloured rib- 
bon run through 
it, and a strip of 
Valenciennes lace 
insertion on either 
side. Watteau 
bodice, cut low 
and square, over 
an under-bodice of 
pink silk, and 
trimmed all round 
with a rose- 
coloured silk ruche 
and border of 

Valenciennes lace. 

The second is an 
evening dress of 
white tarlatan over 

a skirt of white 

poult-de soie. The 

skirt is  train- 
shaped and trim- 
med round the bot- 
tom with a deep 
flounce, the head- 
ing of which is fastened on with a wide strip of black velvet ; 
above this flounce there are two flutings of tarlatan, also 
fastened on with black velvet. A tunic of the same material 
as the skirt is looped up and puffed out into three panniers 
with bows of black velvet. Low bodice with fluting and 
black velvet ribbon round the top. Wreath of pomegranate 
blossoms in the hair, and a similar bouquet on the corsage. 

In the making of dresses there is also an important change. 
It is no longer the two skirts and bodice, it is the skirt much 
trimmed, and the jacket bodice. What is now called the 
tunic is, in fact, a jacket bodice with long basques. 

A new kind of material, called grosgrain de laine, makes 
up into very pretty costumes. This material is either self- 
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coloured or shot, either of two colours or of two shades of the 
same colour. The skirt is trimmed with flutings and cross- 
strips of the material, piped with satin of the same tint, or of 
the darkest shade ; when there are two, the basque or tunic 
has one fluting and strip all round, 


lace will be the favourite trimmings, also very rich dull 
passementerie in pretty patterns of leaves and blossoms or 
of arabesques. A small quantity of jet is sometimes intro- 
duced in these trimmings, and for ornaments jet is once more 
much favoured. 


No. 84.—Country To1.ets. 


Indian satin (a woollen but very brilliant tissue) is also 
very handsome for costumes, and so are the various kinds of 
twilled cashmere and double French merino, which are 
already being prepared for Autumn dresses. Tunics of cash- 
mere will be worn over skirts of faille silk, and velvet tunics 
with satin and poult de soie dresses, for more elegant toilets. 

Thick pipings of alternate dull and bright silk, fringes, aud 


The shape of velvet casaques will not be materially altered 
—at least, a great many tight-fitting ones will still be worn. 
Sleeves more generally wide and open than last Winter, but 
still admissible if demi-tight. The casaque slit open always 
in the middle of the back, and much trimmed. 

The coat-shaped casaque is also a favourite model, and the 
fashions will be more masculine than ever this Winter. The 
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velvet coat is very elegant ; it slants off abruptly in front 
and has two square pans d’habits at the back. In front it 
opens upon a lace jabot. 

Then the gilet, or waistcoat, is coming into fashion again, 
to wear with the jacket bodice, open in front. The lace 


One bonnet, of white silk gauze, is of a very high shape ; 
the gauze is arranged in snowy quillings, fastened down with 
two cross-strips of blue velvet, on-one side a large bunch of 
sweet peas. Lappets of white gauze. 

Another bonnet, of a rounded shape, recalling the fashiong 
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No. 85.—Inpoor AND CHILDREN’s Cos1UMEs. 


ruffie and jabot will be de rigueur, and form a very elegant 
finish to the toilet, together with the lace cuffs to match, 
falling over the hand. 

Next Winter we are assured that we shall have to wear 
really large chapeaux. Zn attendant, the modistes have a 
number of historical and fanciful models, all very tasteful 
and coquettish. 


of the eighteenth century, is of. fine white straw, trimmed 
with brown and maize-coloured ribbon.. Wheatears form a 
diadem above the forehead. Wide strings of the above-men- 
tioned colours complete the bonnet—of course, one is of 
brown, and the other of maize-coloured ribbon. 

Bonnets of a semicircular shape, formed, of quillings of 
white silk tulle and flutings of black velvet, are alsoseeu. The 
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ornaments vary according to the colour of the toilet; a garland 
of peach or apple blossoms, thrown across the upper part of 
the bonnet, is in great favour. A small veil of tulle illusion 
falls at the back. Again, a very ladylike little bonnet of fine 
black straw, a spray of tea-roses with buds and foliage lying a- 
cross the top. Border lined with rose-coloured silk, and strings 
of the same colour. 

In this season of villegiatura is worn the graceful Louis 
XIV. hat, or the coqucttish Tyrolese. They are trimmed 
with coloured feathers and jet ornaments ; the gauze veil falls 
cloud-like at the back. 

Amazons wear the low-crowned man’s hat, with the gauze 
veil also. Riding-habits are made with the jacket bodice with 
postillion basque behind and revers in front. 

For children are prepared charming little costumes. 

English fancy materials, light, silky, and brilliant in texture, 
are much sought after. The prettiest are of silver-tinted 
grey, and are trimmed with silk pipings and rouleaux of one 
or two shades of colour. 

For instance, a pretty little grey frock is ornamented with 
narrow flounces and cross-strips, all edged with a double 
piping of blue silk and satin, the latter part of a darker 
shade. Pipings round the low bodice and short sleeves. 
The half-fitting jacket is trimmed with one flounce and cross- 
strip with pipings to correspond. 

A lovely toilet for the evening is of rose-coloured muslin 
and white guipure. The skirt is trimmed round with three 
flutings edged with guipure. Several rows of narrow flutings 
describe @ small round apron upon the front part of the skirt. 
The low bedice, with similar flutings put on en bretelles, and 
all the middle part between the bretelles of white guipure 
over rose-coloured silk. Guipure edging round the top and 
armholes ; no sleeves, but large bows of rose-coloured ribbon 
on the shoulders, and wide sash of the same. 

For boys we see costumes of light grey cashmere cloth, 
trimmed with brown braid. The shape of the trousers is very 
new, wide in the upper part of the leg, and gradually 
decreased towards the knee, where it is quite tight and 
fastens with three brown buttons. There is no waistcoat ; the 
small loose jacket is trimmed with brown revers and buttons. 


Another style of costume is of light grey twilled cashmere, 
with trimmings of blue velvet. The short wide trousers are 
fastened on with a belt of blue velvet, and the little jacket, 
a la mariniére, ia also trimmed with blue velvet, and buttons 
to match. 

The fashionable fancy jewels in the style of the Renaissance 
are very pretty. The newest device is the monogram locket, 
formed of all the initals of the wearer’s Christian name, not 
placed in regular succession, but interwoven most artistically 
so as to form a neat, compact design. Short names are, of 
course, best for the purpose, but very long ‘ones, are most 
successfully achieved. The letters are either of plain gold or 
of gold and enamel, studded with small pearls and precious 
stones. A cross or locket is considered de rigueur with 
bodices open en chd/e, and an indispensable finish to the 
toilet. With low dress, fichus of various shapes are fashion- 
able. The Jeannette fichu of white muslin, trimmed with 
Bruges lace, It remains slightly open in front with revers, 
and a rose or small bunch of flowers is placed on the left-hand 
side revers, just as our young beaux stick a rose or geranium 
blossom in their buttonhole. 

Kid gloves are worn very long, and with as many as five or 
six buttons. 

Here we have a new style of pretty boots, the upper part 
of which is composed of open-work strips, through which the 
stocking shows, but this stocking is of silk, and of the same 
colour as the dress. This is very well for the seaside, but in 
town the plain boot of satin de luine matched with the toilet 
is more ladylike ; or perhaps we should prefer to all others the 
tight-fitting black satin boot, with high heels, than which 
nothing makes the foot look smaller and prettier. For the 
house, the high-heeled shoe of bronze or bright-coloured kid, 
to correspond with the dress, is made with avery large rosette 
of ribbons or of ribbon and lace, and with ribbon sandals tied 
above the ankle. As for slippers, they should always be of 
the colour of the peignoir, These are now uniformly made in 
the Watteau style—that is, flowing down from the top, without 
any waistband. The upper part is trimmed with a fluting, put 
on in a square shape. The pattern is the same, whether the 
peignoir be of muslin, cambric, or cashmere. 


AT THE PARIS WHOLESALE HOUSES AND MANUFACTURERS’. 


i spite of the inauspiciousness of the present season, MM. 

Jourpan and Aubry are ready with their Autumn, and 
even Winter costumes, which are most elegant and tasteful, 
as our readers will be able to judge by the following 
specimens :— 

No. 1. Costume of olive-green satin: Oriental; a ve 
beautiful soft, twilled woollen material. Round skirt without 
any train, trimmed with two gathered flounces, two cross- 
strips, one more flounce, and two more cross-strips. Each 
flounce is edged with a rouleaux of black satin; each cross- 
strip is piped with black satin on either side. Jacket bodice, 
with basque slit open at the back, and trimmed with a large 
bow of the material edged with a black satin rouleaux ; the 
basque is trimmed with one fluting and one cross-strip piped 
with black satin. The same trimming is put on en brete/les 
over the front part of the bodice, and rounded off go as to 
furm a sort of collar at the back. ‘Ihe pagoda sleeves are 
ornamented in the same style, and have each a large bow on 
the bend of the arm, similar to that on the basque of the 
jacket bodice. 

No. 2. Costume of steel-grey Irish poplin ; skirt trimmed 


with a flounce arranged in large box-pleats with wide spaces 
between. Each space is partly filled up with a strip of black 
velvet placed lengthways, forming a loop at the heading of the 
flounce, and continued down to the bottom of the dress. A 
second skirt describes in front a rounded apron, and at the 
back a large pouf looped up in the middle with a bow of 
poplin and velvet, and edged with a new style of tassel fringe 
called Mignonette. The bodice has two long sharp points in 
front, and two still longer sharp points at the back. Both 
bodice and upper skirt are trimmed all round with black 
velvet and mignonette fringe. The bodice is open in front, 
with revers trimmed with velvet terminating in a bow of 
velvet, and fastened with velvet buttons. The coat-sleeves 
have Mousquetaire revers, fastened down with similar buttons, 
and trimmed round the wrist with three rows of velvet. 

No. 3. Costume of mauve-grey Marquise grosgrain; s 
fancy wool and silk material shot with white, very silky and 
brilhant. Round the bottom of the skirt there is a deep plissé, 
and above that a gathered flounce, scalloped out round the 
bottom and edged with violet velvet. Between each scallop 
of the fluunce there is a lappet of the same material piped with . 
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violet velvet. Above this flounce there is a bouillon edged 
on either side with a strip of violet velvet, and a fluted heading 
also piped with violet velvet. A second tunic skirt is open 
in front, forming a large pointed basque on either side, anda 
pouf at the back, slit open and looped up in the middle with a 
large bow of violet velvet, and similar bows at the sides, 
The jacket bodice has three small round basques at the back, 
disposed like a clover leaf, and a bow of velvet; in front the 
basques are rounded off and scalloped out. The bodice opens 
in front in the shape of a heart, edged with a fluting, piped 
with velvet, and finished off with a bow of the same. The 
wide sleeves are trimmed with a flounce similar to that of the 
first skirt, but in reduced proportions. 

No. 4. Dress of slate-blue faille silk. The trimming of this 
dress is very elaborate, but is entirely of the same silk piped 
on all the edges with satin of the same colour, and is altogether 
of a very neat and ladylike style. On the skirt there is first, 
a gathered flounce with a double-fluted heading, divided by 
three rouleaux. The tunic, rounded off in front and forming 
two large poufs at the back, divided by a large sash-bow with 
wide lappets, is also trimmed with flounces and cross-strips 
piped with satin. Jacket bodice, with small basques, edged 
with flutings and rouleaux, and fastened all the way down 
with bows. Large pagoda sleeves, trimmed in the same style 
as the first skirt, and with a large bow on the bend of the 
arm. 

No. 5. Costume of plum-coloured faille silk, and velvet of 
the same colour. Skirt of faille silk, trimmed with a deep 
flounce, headed with a bouillon and fiuting, both edged with 
velvet. Tunic of velvet, rounded in front and forming four 
large pointed lappets behind, This tunic is trimmed all round 
with a fluting of faille silk and a mignonette fringe with 
small satin balls. On each side of the front part, just whero 
it is rounded off, there are large ornaments of silk passe- 
menterie, finished off with tassels. The sleeves are very large, 
square, and open, lined with silk, and trimmed to correspond 
with the tunic. The bodice, which is cut all in one piece with 
this tunic, is high, trimmed round the neck and down the 
front with a double silk fluting, and only just open enough to 
show a jabot of Bruges lace. 

No. 6. Tight-fitting casaque of black velvet, slit open at 
the back, and ornamented just at the waist with a handsome 
basque of rich passementerie and Chantilly lace. Front 
rounded off, passementerie border, and Chantilly lace. Very 
large wing-like sleeves, ornamented in the same manner, open, 
and lined with azure blue silk, slightly quilted. 

No. 7. Habit of black velvet, in the Louis XV. style— 
turned off sharply in front and forming two long basques at 
the back. This model is half-fitting; it is richly trimmed 
with passementerie and lace. 

Commercial houses are suffering so much from the 
disastrous effects of the war, that we shall not have this 
month as many nowveautés to report as usual. At MM. 
CHauMmonort’s we found, upon visiting yesterday their extensive 
establishment, all the female portion of the household making 
charpie, that is shredding to pieces coarse old linen for the 
wounded soldiers in the Paris hospitals. Of novelties there 
are none to speak—the felt hats are of the shapes already 
mentioned, Tyrolese, Franc-tireur and Henri III, They 
are mostly of a darker grey than last year, not drab, but 
gris mode, a brownish tint. There are also a great many 
light brown felts. 

At MM. AGNELLET’s, though there is not much going on 
in the way of sale, there is a very large stock of both bonnet 
shapes and hats. Of the latter there are no less then twenty- 
eight models for the winter season. These are not all 
exactly new. The first very much resemble the pork-pie, 
always much in favour with the English ; next comes the 
Ecossais, somewhat like a Scotch cap in shape; then the 
well-known wide-awake, and next, a newer shape, small 
crown and large brim turned up all round. The next seven 
are modifications of the Tyrolese, with crown more or less 


raised, brim more or less turned up. Among the more 
eccentric shapes we must note one the crown of which is 
slightly conical but cut flat at the top; very small brim 
lowered in front and longer ; pointed and turned up at the 
back. Another shape with brim turned up with a sharp 
point om either side, and others again with the brim turned 
up like a revers either in front cr at the back. It would be 
tedious to mention all the shapes; and photographs may be 
had of the whole collection at MM. AGNELLET’s. 

So again with bonnets, there are also twenty-eight new 
shapes. All have crown, border, and curtain. Nearly all 
have the front border or passe turned up, and many have the 
curtain turned up also ; but in some cases the curtain is wide 
and curved out so as to take in the upper part at the base of 
the chignon. Sometimes it is plain, sometimes waved, and 
sometimes pleated. These shapes are all larger than those 
of the summer. The capote of twenty years ago is coming 
into fashion again, with this only difference, that its passe is 
turned up instead of coming forward over the face. Other 
models, such as that with turned-up curtain, are smaller. 
It must be observed also that bonnets are no longer (nor will 
be this winter) worn as they used to be, right over the 
chignon, and enclosing the head; but that they are placed 
quite forward on the top of the head, the curtain being cocked 
up just above the chignon. The passe very high, and the 
under part of it is filled up with the trimming, so that the 
chapeau forms altogether a huge elevation upon the head, 
but only covers the foremost part of it. 

To see the new trimmings, we have visited the handsome 
Magasin des Modes of Madame Laure, well known in the 
world of fashion as one of its best interpreters. Madame 
Laure gives the ton to the new fashions; what she brings 
out, or to use the French expression, what she creates, has 
upon it the stamp and impress of good taste and true elegance. 
She gives the law to other modistes, and the models you see 
in her handsome suite of salons on the first floor, are ever the 
first-fruits of elegance of each commencing season. This is 
why we go to Madame Laure for novelties, although hers is 
not, strictly speaking, a wholesale warehouse. 

The following are the most elegant specimens of Madame 
Laure’s chapeaux for the winter :— 

No. 1. Chapeau Breton.—Black velvet bonnet, complete in 
its crown and sides, and pleated curtain, two long curled black 
ostrich feathers are arranged upon the front part of the bonnet, 
with two very large full-blown pink roses without buds or 
foliage. Atthe back there are velvet lappets trimmed with 
Mechlin lace, and finished off with passementerie tassels, 
Strings of velvet and lace to correspond. 

No. 2. Capote of drawn black velvet trimmed with white 
and black careopsis, with crimson centres placed in large 
bunches above the passe, and with lappets of Bruges lace. 

No. 3. Chapeau paysanne of dark brown velvet ; high 
turned up passe lined with drawn sky-blue satin, under which 
there is a quilling of Valenciennes lace with a spray of pink 
roses. The upper part of the bonnet is trimmed with a sky- 
blue Amazon feather—that is, a long curved ostrich feather — 
going right across the chapecu. Large bow of brown velvet 
at the back ; wide lappets of Valenciennes tulle and lace. 

No. 4. Chapeau directoire of bronze green velvet, trimmed 
with a half coronet of the tinted foliage of the coleus, and with 
flesh-coloured roses. One rose with a half-opened bud is 
placed drooping on one side of the chapeau, and another with 
some of the tinted foliage, just under the front bride. 

No. 5. Hat of brown felt. All the lower part of the crown 
is trimmed with folds of brown faille silk; at the side there 
is a large bow of brown faille and velvet, from which springs 
an aigrette of golden brown feathers; lappets of brown velvet 
fall at the back. 

No. 6. Hat of smooth black felt, also of a high shape; brim 
turned up with black velvet and bound round the edge with 
a ribbed braid of black silk ; quilting of black faille silk round 
the crown ; large black curled feather, thrown back on one 
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ide. Small West Indian bird, with crimson and black 
plumage, put on as an aigrette. style to the preceding. It is small, coquettish, quite an in- 

No. 7. Another hat of smooth black felt, trimmed in front describable chiffronnage of black velvet, with three. pleats in 
with the head of arare bird, with sharp long beak, the front, and two long amazone feathers encircling ‘the crown, 


No. 8. Chevreuse hat. This hat is of quite a different 
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No. 86.—CasaqueEs, CurisTENING Rose, ano LINGERIE. 


plumage of which is dark bronze, green, and black ; aigrette one black, one pale rose-colour. Quite grande dame in style, 


of bright blue and black feathers tipped with the eyes of the 
peacock’s plumage. A scarf of bright blue erépe de chine lies 
over the moderately high crown, falls at the back, and is long 
enough to be fastened at the waist in front with a bow of 
black velvet. This is a most novel and stylish hat, 


and one of those models which never can become common. 

We also paid a visit to MM. Laur’s establishment for con- 
fections. The war does not seem to have done much harm 
as yet to this well-known house, thoroughly trusted at home 
and abroad. —- ; : 
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We saw little, however, but velvet casaques, much the 
same in style as those described last month. Most of the 
later models, however, are of a simpler style. We give two 
as specimens. 


pretty square basques at the back, edged with a thick double 
piping of black satin all round, and 1 handsome border of 
guipure lace. Same trimming all round the casaque. Large 
ornament of beaded passementerie proceeding from the neck 


No. 87.—WALKING 


No. 1. Black velvet casaque for a young lady, half-fitting 
at the back, slit open to the waist, loose and double-breasted 
in front. The trimming consists of a narrow border of black 
silk crochet-work passementerie, and of black silk guipure 
about two inches deep. 

No. 2. Tight-fitting casaque of black velvet, with very 


JacKETs AND Bows. 


in the middle of the back, and coming down to the waist, 
where it is finished off with tassels. 

MM. Lave are also preparing for demi-toilettes half- 
fitting paletéts of coloured cloth, trimmed with trimmings of 
faille silk and satin of the same colour as the cloth. Others 
are trimmed with fur, seal and beaver and sable, 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


Puate No. 909. 


1. Bani TorLets FOR WATERING-PLACES AND COUNTRY 
Visitina.—Dress of green silk, with long train edged with a 
pleated flonnce. Tunic open in front, and richly trimmed 
with point d'Angleterre, forming large gathered puffs, rounded 
and trimmed with bows of white silk cord. The lace is 
arranged in front in form of a round apron. The tunic is 
sewn to the bodice, and is without sash. The low bodice is 
pointed and trimmed with a square berthe of white lace. 
Diadem of roses, buds and foliage. 

2. Train Rose of mauve silk, covered with a dress of black 
gauze, trimmed with pinked-out rucbes of mauve silk and 
lace; deep revers of gauze are held in place by large rosettes. 
and form a “shell” pleat on’ each side. This dress is entirely 
trimmed with lace, is very long at the back, and raised from 
underneath. At the edge of the first skirt two flounces of lace 
are placed, headed by pinked-out mauve silk; a long sash of 
mauve ribbon, low bodice with black gauze and lace fichu; bow 
of lace on each shoulder; spray of acacia in the hair. 


PuaTE No. 969 zB. 


1. EvENING AND DiInNER ToILET.—Dress of white tarlatan, 
a half train, much trimmed; the first skirtis trimmed with 
four gathered flounces. Rounded tunic, apron in front with 
gathered flounces, very long behind; this tunic is looped up 
underneath. Low bodice with long basques in front, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce. Fichu of pleated tulle inside. Guar- 
land of roses laid upon the apron with long trailing branches 
on each side. Bouquets on the shoulders and bodice. Coiffure 
to match composed of a small wreath with train at the back. 

2. EveENiING TOILET, mauve and black. First dress plain 
and train-shaped. Second dress of woollen grenadine, 
ornamented with a gathered flounce with a heading and a strip 
of mauve silk. This long tunic, shorter in front, is looped up 
underneath by buttons and ribbons. Bodice with long basques 
behind and cut low and square, trimmed with strips and bows 
of mauve silk. Sleeves narrow at the top and wide at the 
bottum. Three balls of blond tortoiseshell placed as a comb 
in the chignon, and bow of mauve ribbon placed in a puff in 
the hair. 


PuateE No. 969 bis. 


1. InpDoor Ficuvu of plain muslin, trimmed with narrow 
silk velvet, and with flutings headed by narrow lace. 

2. Fontances Har of Tuscan straw, edged by black lace 
and trimmed with ribbon velvet and floating ends, the top of 
the hat is ornamented with a garland of ticld-tlowers, falling in 
sprays at the back. 

3. Buack Lace Hart, trimmed with a curled feather and 
tuft of black and gold feathers. 

4, Musuin INpoor CostuME composed of a first skirt trim- 
med with three flounces; a tunic is worn over this long skirt; 
it is round in front, open at the back, und with deep points, 
the ends of which are raised under two long square ends, edged 
with flounces. Half-fitting bodice, pleated at the top, open en 
ceur, and trimmed with an insertion edged witb lace. and 
furming a pointed waistcoat. “ Sabot” sleeve, gathered below 


the elbow, and ending in a deep lace flounce. Bows and buttons 
in silk and ribbon. 

5 and 7. PLEATED Mustin Parure, imitating a double 
fichu, with a trimming composed of insertion, lace edgings, and 
ribbons placed beneath the muslin. The first fichn is pointed 
in front and rounded at the back. The second is square, 
slightly rounded in front and at the back. Open sleeve, with 
trimming to correspond. 

6. Ficuu for a low dress. This fichu is of plain muslin, 
trimmed with lace flounces and crossway bands of black velvet, 
which simulate a revers. It is trimmed in front with two deep 
sash ends, held in place by a bow of velvet. The trimming on 
these ends corresponds with that of the fichu. 


PuateE No. 970. 


1. TorLeT FoR WATERING-Psaces.—Dress of white alpaca 
trimmed with slightly drawn yellow silk. The train-shaped 
skirt is trimmed with two pleated flounces bound with yellow 
silk ; the heading lined with yellow is turned down and forms 
scallops. Tunic rounded off in front into an apron. Long 
scarf tied at the back and trimmed with a small flounce similar 
to those of the first skirt. Bodice with cut-out basques. 
Narrow sleeves, trimmed like the bodice with a quilling lined 
with yellow. Bonnet of yellow gauze trimmed with flowers. 

2. TOILET FOR THE CHATEAU.—Skirt of dark blue faille silk, 
with deep flounce pleated in three separate pleats, cross-strip 
above the flounce and bow of ribbon in the space between the 
ple Light blue tunic with dark stripes, trimmed with 

lue fringe and bows. Amazon bodice open in a square, of 
light blue silk, with rounded basques behind. Waistcoat of 
dark blue silk. White lace round the low bodice and sleeves 
in the Louis XV. style, fastened at the elbow and leaving the 
fore part of the arm uncovered. 


PuateE No. 971 8. 


1. ALpaca TRAVELLING Dress.—The skirt is trimmed with 
scalloped bands and narrow crossway band of violet silk ribbon. 
The scallops are notched. The tunic is open in front, gathered at 
the back, and raised by a trimming formed of a flounce edged 
and headed by notched scallops similar to those on the skirt. 
Half-fitting paletot bodice; the back is raised at the sides, and 
forms a put! at the back, ornamented with the same trimming. 
Bonnet of English straw, with tuft of feathers and ribbons, to 
match the shades of the toilet. 

2. Visttine Costume of grey and black silk. Skirt of grey 
silk, trimmed with alternate flounces of black and grey. 
Tunic fitting to the figure, open at the sides, raised, and 
edged with puinted scallops of black silk. Tunic-sash of black 
silk cut out in deep points. Bonnet of grey crépe de chine, 
trimmed with black ribbon, and with a tuft of grey and black 
feathers. 

3. Popiin Dress fora little girl of eight or nine years old. 
This pretty costume is of grey poplin, the skirt trimmed with 
four gathered flounces. Cut-out tunic, short at the sides, and 
trimmed with velvet buttous and with black velvet. The low 
bodice is square, and buttoned on one side; tight sleeves down 
to the waist. Chemisette of fluted muslin. Tyrolienne hat, 
bound and trimmed with mauve velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 79.—TRAVELLING TOILETS. 


1. Dress of light-grey waterproof tweed. The skirt is trim- 
med at the bottom witha wide band of tartan, edged with 
fringe. Bodice with basque cut up at the sides and behind, 
ornamented with a tartan forming a square berthe, and tartan 
waistband. A plaid forming behind two shawl-points is 
fastened on the left hip, and ascends to the right shoulder, 
where it is ornamented by a bow with fringed ends. Hat with 
flower at the side, and gauze veil flowing behind. 

2. Costume of fawn mohair, trimmed at the bottom with two 
bands of maroon cashmere, one being edged with small woollen 
balls. Bodice with basque. Bands of maroon cashmere trim 
the basque, sleeves, and berthe. A maroon shawl arranged 
behind like the other figure. Hat of maroon straw, ornamented 
with feathers and ribbon. 


The two figures represent the same style of costume, one 
showing the front, the other the back. 

No. 80.—Evgenine ToiLets. 

1. Dress of white spotted muslin. The skirt is cut 
with a demi-train, and trimmed with five gathered flounces. 
Low, square bodice, and very short, full, puffed sleeves. 
Coiffure raised very high, and ornamented with a flower at side. 

2. Dress of white taurlatan. Above the flounce, a trim- 
ming is formed in coguilles, with a bunch of flowers in 
each coquille. Second skirt looped up in front by two bunches 
of similar flowers. Low, square bodice ornamented with a 
gathered flounce, and pleated tulle fichu underneath. Flowera 
ornarment the front of the bodice, and shoulders. Artistic 
medallion is worn, on black velvet, round the neck. Tortoise- 
shell comb and flower in the hair. 
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No. 81.—VisiTIna AND Country TOILETS. 

1. Dress with train skirt of maroon foulard, trimmed with 
wide and narrow bouillonnes divided by unbleached Cluny lace. 
Tunio of unbleached foulard, without sleeves, entirely edged 
with Cluny lace to match the skirt. Maroon sleeves, with 
frill and bouillonne at the bottom trimmed to correspond. 
Bonnet of maroon gauze with ribbon strings of the same shade. 
It is ornamented with an unbleached feather placed on the top. 

2. Toilet for a young lady in white mohair. Under-skirt trim- 
med with a wide pleating. Upper-skirt rounded in front and 
behind, very short at the sides, and edged with pleating. 
Bodice with basque cut in square tabs, and trimmed with nar- 
row pleating. Hat of English straw with turned up brim, 
lined with black velvet. A tuft of blue feathers is placed at 
the side and flows behind. 


No. 82.—CouNnTRY AND SEASIDE TOILETS. 

1. Dress of mauve sultana. The first skirt is trimmed with 
a wide pleated flounce, ornamented with festoons of violet rib- 
bon, and bows on the heading. Tight-fitting casaque, form- 
ing a round apron in front and skirt behind, trimmed with a 
flounce to match the under-skirt. Similar trimming forms the 
round berthe, with bows on the shoulders and wrists. Hat of 
English straw, bound with black velvet, and ornamented with 
a garland of ivy falling over the chignon. 

2. Toilet of stone drab and maroon. The skirt is trimmed 
at the bottom with bands of maroon, placed slanting. Upper- 
skirt plain behind, with striped side-piece and sash to match. 
Bodice with basque, long in front and short behind, and bound 
with maroon. Pagoda sleeves with striped cuffs. Maroon 
cravat. Rice-straw hat, ornamented with autumn foliage. A 
maroon frou-frou gauze scarf, and ribbon string of the same 
shade tied on the chignon. 


No. 83. Sea-Srpz Torers. 

1. Dress of felt grey foulard, trimmed en tablier, with 
fluted heading, fastened by a cross-cut band of the same 
material. The trimming forms behind a tunic, with flounce 
round the train, surmounted by a cross-cut band, and fluted 
heading. Bodice with round waist, and bow at the back with- 
out ends. Scarf of maroon crépe de chine, edged with fringe 
hanging gracefully from the right side aud fastened on the 
left shoulder by a ribbon bow. Oval hat of black lace, 
ornamented with a feather, aigrette, and bunch of flowers. 
Parasol to match the costume. 

2. Costume of two colours. The first skirt, of violet silk 
is trimmed round the bottom with a wide pleating, and 
the skirt is cut in deep points to fall over the pleating. Tunic 
of unbleached foulard, fitted to the waist by a violet band 
fastened with a pleated dab. Bodice open in front, and trim- 
med with lace; a pleating of violet silk is put undor the 
bottom ; the sleeve to match the skirt. The skirt of the tunics 
pointed in front, trimmed with a gathered flounce, and forms a 
pouff behind. Hat of English straw, with brim turned up on 
each side. Scarf veil of frou-frou gauze, and tuft of violet 
feathers, placed at the back of the hat, which is bound with 
violet velvet. 

No. 84.—Country ToILeEts. 

1. Dress of light maroon brown mohair. The under-skirt 
is trimmed with a deep flounce arranged in hollow pleats, with 
black ribbon velvet drawn through to form the heading. Up- 
per-skirt with a small apron in front, long behind, and tarned 
up to form two large revers. This skirt is trimmed with a 
ruche of the same material, with black velvet drawn under the 
pleats. Plain high bodice, with round waist. Coat-sleeves 
with revers. Waistband of black velvet, fastened behind with 
a large bow of the material of the dress. Stand-up collar and 
cravat to match. Hat of maroon straw, trimmed with a taft 
of maroon feathers and a bow and ends behind. 

2. Dress of unbleached linen. The first skirt is trimmed 
with three fluted flounces bound with black braid. Second 
skirt open in front, looped up behind, and trimmed like the 
basque with a fluting bound with black. Plain high bodice 
with waistband, ornamented with three loops. Pagoda sleeves. 

: Bell-shaped hat of English straw, adorned with a flower on 
ne et side, and fastened behind to the chignon by a bow of 
ribbon. 

No. 85.—InDooR aND CHILDEREN’s TOILETS. 

1. Indoor dress. Under-skirt of Havannah poplin, trimmed 
with bands of black satin arranged in diamonds. Tight- 
fitting tunic of straw-coloured mohair, simply trimmed with a 
band of black, and popes up at the side with a leathern strap, 
which forms the waistband and fastens with a buckle. Sleeve 


with large bouillonne at the top, crossed with black satin & 
crevés at the elbow and tight at the wrist, with lace frills. 
Gabrielle collarette. Velvet bow in the hair. 

2. Toilet for a little girl from 4 to 6 years old. Skirt of 

blue silk poplin, pleating from top to bottom in flat French 

leats. Tunic cut low and square, of blue and white striped 
foulard. Blue waistband, and bow on the skirt. Chemisette 
of pleated muslin. Bow of blue ribbon in the hair. 

3. Costume for a little girl between 8 and 12 years old. 
Dress of black silk, with gathered flounce, surmounted by a 
fluted ruche, which forms the heading. Paletot of a new 
shape; it is tight-fitting in front, with braces to simulate a 
waistcoat, and large pouff behind. Page sleeves open to the 
armhole, with ribbon bow on the shoulder. Gabrielle collarette. 
Black straw hat, with turned-up brim, lined with black velvet, 
and tuft of white feathers placed behind. 

4. Costume for a little boy between 8 and 10 years old in 
light grey cloth. Trousers fastened under the knee. Waist- 
coat bound with. black braid, and short jacket with revers, and 
pocket bound with black worsted braid. Linen collar and blue 


eravat. High boots and grey stockings. 


No. 86.—CasaQueEs, CHRISTENING ROBE, AND LINGERIE. 

1. White Piqué Dress for a Little Girl of 3 or 4 years old.— 
The first skirt plain; the second skirt cut out in squares and 
bound with black velvet ; the large square in front being joined 
to the sides by bars of velvet with tassels in the centre. Low 
bodice with cut-out basques, bordered with velvet, and the vel- 
vet bars and tassels repeated on the bodice. 

2. White Piqué Bodice with basques, half-fitting, and trim- 
med with rich insertion of English embroidery. Pagoda 
sleeves trimmed with bands of embroidery. Bow of cerise- 
coloured ribbon at the waist. 

3. Louis XV. Casaque in écru leno, trimmed with insertion 
and edging of English embroidery. This casaque is open in 
front, en hale, is half-fitting in front, and fits the figure at the 
back, forming two puffs. Short sleeves, and bows of black 
velvet at each side of the waistband, at the front of the casaque, 
and on the sleeves. 

4, Christening Robe of very fine macintosh, trimmed with 
insertion and edgings of fine Madeiraembroidery. The berthe 
is rounded at the back. Sash of blue silk. 

5. Muslin Morning Cap, forming an Italian coiffare. <A 
long square-cut embroidery tie covers the chignon. The front 
is en diad®me, and is trimmed with bows of the ribbon. The 
cap fastens under the chin with ribbon strings. 

6. Cap-coiffure of Valenciennes Lace and Blue Velvet, form- 
ing a double diadéme, with bows and long ends of ribbon vel- 
vet above and below the chignon. 

7. White Muslin Fichu for a Low Dress. This fichu crosses 
in front, and is trimmed with three rosettes of ribbon, and with 
Brussels lace. 

8. Large Collar on a Square Chemisette, for wearing over 
the bodice, This collar is of batiste, and trimmed with Swiss 
embroidery. A Louis XIII. bow is worn in place of a brooch. 


No. 87.—WaLKING JACKETS, AND Bows. 

Figs. land 2. Tight-fitting casaque of black poult-de-soic, 
trimmed with cross-cut bands of the same, piped with satin. 
is cut low and square, and the neck edged with a silk band, 
wide black lace, and tassel ornaments of black passementerie. 
The basque of this casaque forms a large box-pleat, 
ornamented with tassels placed at the waist. Pagoda sleeves 
trimmed to match. Fig. 1 shows the front. 

Fig. 3. Bow for waistband, with short pointed basque of 
black grosgrain silk, suitable to wear with light dresses or 
tight-fitting jackets. 

ig. 4. Paletot for the seaside of scarlet cloth, trimmed with 
revers, cuffs, fluting, and cross-cut bands of white cashmere, 
edged with narrow black ribbon velvet. 

igs. 5 and 6. This paletot of white cloth is loose in front, 
rounded at the sides, and tight-fitting behind. It is trimmed 
with a wide band of black velvet, and pointed velvet collar. 
Hanging sleeves. Velvet bow at waist. Fig.6 shows the back. 

Fig. 7. Waistband bow. Black silk composed of two double 
flutings and wide lace. A ruche of lace is placed in the centre 
and the short ends are edged with tassel fringe. 


No. 88.—New Hats, Bonnets, AND CAPELINE. 

1. Hat of English straw, with high crown and wide droop- 
ing brim. It is turned up on one side, and lined with black 
velvet. This hat is trimmed with a band and loops of black 
velvet and a long white feather falling on the chignon. 
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2. Hat of rice-straw, with brim falling low on the forehead 
and turned up behind. This hat is bordered with two rows of 
black velvet, and trimmed with a ruche of silk edged with lace 
an aigrette tuft of feathers, long lace scarf falling behind, and 
two fringed ribbon strings. 

8. Bonnet of black ciabeoldeeel tulle, composed of a wide 


ruche of ribbon trimmed with black feathers, a rose, and long 
spotted tulle scarf behind. 

4. Tricorne hat of rice-straw, with brim turned up on each 
side and behind. A garland of roses surrounds the crown and 
falls in a long spray at the side. Frou-frou gauze scarf. 

5. Hat of English straw, trimmed with a white flower, spray 
of ivy, and feather of two shades; two ends of black velvet are 
sewn under the brim behind. 


with 
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6. Garden hat of maroon straw in the shape of a bell, simply 
trimmed with a bow of maroon ribbon in front, and bows wi 
ends fall behind on the chignon. 
7. Oalabrais hat of light grey felt, trimmed with small black 
ven balls, black ribbon velvet, and a high aigrette of scarlet 
eathers. 
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No. 88.—New Harts, Bonnets, &c. 


8. Capeline of white flannel. The front is com of a 
wide ruche in the centre, narrow at the sides, oped and 
edged with scarlet braid, Capulet falling behind, and white 
flannel veil embroidered with scarlet. 

9. Directoire hat of Italian straw, bound with black velvet. 
The brim is turned up at one side, lined with black velvet and 
fastened to the high crown by a bow witb ends, and a spray of 
convolvus. 
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with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


}. W.—The French consume a somewhat larger quantity of wool than the 
Americans, and are indeed second only to England, though their production 
is only one-fourth of that of the English. In the silk manufacture the 
French are unequalled, though English manufacturers are pressing close 
upon them in several descriptions; they are pre-eminent in taste and fancy, 
possess much ingenuity, and rank high in chemical knowledgo. 


8. D.—The piece of damask silk you have sent to us for inspection is very like 
several other specimens we have examined from the looms of Sicily. The 
pattern of its diapering, and other indications, would fix the date its produc- 
tion towards the 14th century. 


M. E. & T.~In Franoe the proceeds of spinning cashmere wool arc cstimatod 
at £340,000 per annum ; a part of the resulting yarn is used in Paris for the 
manufacture of cashmere and other shawls. 


F. N.—The far larger part of the cotton yarn used in the manufacture of 
English hosiery, and a considerable proportion of that used in Saxony, is 
spun at Stalybridge, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Bolton. 


T. B.—The finishing of lace goods adds 20 to 25 per cent to the cost in the 
rough state. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS 
EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


PREMIER MopEeLE—First Pattern. Casaque DE DEmMI 
Sarson—Autumnal Casaque. No.1. Devant—Froni. No. 2. 
Petit coté—Side-piece, No. 3. Dos—Back. No. 4. Manche— 
Sleeve. This casaque is made of black cashmere, embroidered 
in colours with silk embroidery, The casaque is fitting to the 
figure and open in front. The basque is open at the back, and 
cut out in points, and edged with a silk fringe to match the 
embroidery; the sleeve wide, open from the elbow, and pointed, 

Devx1EME MopELE—Second Pattern. Ficau a Cou Ronp 
POUR TOILETTE DE VILLE—Fichu with Rounded Collar for 
Walking Dress. No. 5. Devant du fichu—Front of the fichu. 
No. 6. Dos—Back. No.7. Col—Collar. This fichu is made of 
muslin, and trimmed with embroidered insertion and pleats of 
muslin, headed by a narrow guipure lace. The fichu is con- 
fined to the waist by a sasb of ribbon. 

TRoIsiEME MopELE—Third Pattern. No. 8. CHAPEAU 
FORMANT BavoLet RELEVE—Bonnet with Raised Curtain. 

QUATRIEME MoDELE—Fourth Pattern. ToILETTE DECHAM- 
PaGNE—Country Toilet. No.9. Devant du corsage—Front of 
the Bodice. No. 10. Petit cété—Side-piece. No. 11. Dos— 
Back. No. 12. Gilet-—Waistcoat. No. 13. Manche—Sleeve. 
No. 14. Devant de la jupe—Front of the skirt. This country 
toilet is composed of an “‘ Amazon” bodice, with waistcoat and 
a pleated tunic skirt. The whole in foulard écru. The bodice 
is tight-fitting, open in the front, and trimmed with a double 
frill of lace, headed by maroon velvet ribbon; the waistcoat is 
of silk, buttoned in front and fastened under the bodice ; the 
basques of the back are pleated in to the figure. In joining 
the back and side-piece the pleats are made upon the inside ; 
the sleeve, which is rather deep, is finished by a deep flounce 
of lace headed by a fringe and bow of maroon velvet. The 
tunic skirt is entirely pleated and raised at the back. The 
edge of the tunic is trimmed with maroon-coloured silk 
fringe. It will be obsorved that the dotted lines on the Pattern- 
sheet show the under part of the pleats, aud the plain lines 
represent the upper portion of the pleats, 


WAR AND COMMERCE, 


i lees antagonism of war and commerce is so universally 
admitted as to have entered into the domain of common- 
place, forming a stock subject for small orators all the world 
over when at any loss for a subject of eloquence. The an- 
tagonism is none the less very real; but it must not be 
understood in a too general sense. Indeed, all generalisation 
requires careful treatment, demanding a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject under review in all its bearings, collateral 
as well as direct ; but it presents unhappily a fatal facility, 
very tempting to imperfectly informed minds, prompt to 
rush in where angels fear to tread. Strange conclusions from 
sound premisses thus creep iuto acceptance, the solidity of 
the data being taken as a guarantee for the most illogical 
inferences, 

In the grave circumstances of the present day, we must 
not allow ourselves to be frightened by such vague generali- 
sations, but look the matter fairly in the face, and shape our 
course by the light of unstartled reason. This tells us that 
the disturbance of trade will in a short period be confined to 
the countries actually engaged in hostilities. Let England 
only keep out of the war, and our manufacturers, our mer- 
chants, and our commercial marine, will enjoy a splendid 
burst of prosperity ; the long-suffering cotton trade revive as 
if by magic, and the mills of Manchester beat up the country, 
far and wide, for “hands” to tend the accelerated whirl of 
their machinery. Not just at first, however; English 
commerce is too world-wide not to be temporarily dislocated 
by the sudden outbreak of war between two nations like 
France and Prussia, near neighbours, good friends, and 
capital customers both. Orders must he, and already to a 
large extent have been, countermanded; uncertainty and dis- 
quietude will interfere with the ordinary and beneficial course 
of speculation, alike as regards the raw material and manu- 
factured goods, and a short period of gloom and depression 
must be expected and met. Three months will effect a great 
change, and the revival will begin to be felt in all the 
branches of our trade; even the unfortunate towns of 
Coventry and Macclesfield—in the last of which cities, we have 
been rejoiced to observe a manifest and most encouraging 
improvement of trade during the past twelve months—will 
throb with renewed life, and thenceforward to the end of the 
war an ever-widening tide of prosperity will flow in upon 
us, provided England strictly and steadily maintain her 
neutrality. 

Having no pretensions to the infallibility of Zadkiel and 
Nostradamus, we will lay before our readers the facts and 
arguments on which we venture to infringe on the peculiar 
province of those seers, so far as to predict that the great 
catastrophe desolating the Continent will result in good to 
England. In the first place, the financial disturbance, though 
to some extent affecting England by its contre-coup, or rebound, 
necessarily throws into great disorder all the commercial trans- 
actions of the belligerent populations, and this disorder will 
intensify rather than abate during the continuance of the 
war. 

The military organisation of the two countries is very 
inimical to peaceful industry. The Prussian Landwehr claims 
every man to the age of 36; every Frenchman under the 
age of 50 is liable to be called upon to bear arms in defence 
of his country. 

Trade, manufactures, and commerce suffer at all times from 
this system; but in times of war they collapse under it. 
War itself is a huge consumer of labour, directly, by slaughter, 
disease and hardship, and indirectly by drafting it from 
ordinary pursnits into those connected with the supply of the 
armies in the field with warlike and other stores. Thus the 
regular industry of a country becomes rapidly disorganised, 
and though another organisation grows up during the course 
of a long war, it does not replace it, but merely turns the 
available ‘‘labour force,” into a new channel, pouring its 
results into the insatiable maw of the war. 
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The decline of manufacturing industry in France and 
Germany resulting from these causes will necessarily create 
a new demand for foreign goods, which England alone will 
be in a condition to meet. Belgium and Switzerland are too 
near the centre of conflagration, and too deeply concerned in 
it, to be able to compete with us for the supply of the emptying 
markets of the warring countries. Such accumulations of 
goods as may be on hand they will pour in, but afterwards 
they will have no more to send abroad. If they can supply 
their own home consumption (which we very much doubt, in 
the event of the war lasting more than a year) it will be the 
most they can do, and we shall consequently have the field to 
ourselves. The Americans, it is true, can send over a certain 
quantity of domestics, and coarse goods, but their com- 
petition cannot be serious. Without entering into any review 
of their manufacturing status, it is enough for our present 
purpose to point out that the increased cost of freight amounts 
virtually to a differential duty of no inconsiderable magnitude 
in our favour. We do not, and have no occasion to desire 
any favour in the matter, but as it naturally and necessarily 
results from the relative geographical position of the two 
countries, it is an advantage not to be despised or over- 
looked in the estimate of our commercial prospects. 

Another consideration, and one of tlie greatest moment, 
yet remains to be noticed, that, namely, of the effects of the 
war upon the customs tariff of the Continental nations. Will 
this conflict, like the war of the rebellion in America, lead to 
the imposition of high duties on imported goods to the 
restriction of the foreign trade, or to the wiser policy of 
encouraging the trade by lowering the duties ? We have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion that the latter system 
will be adopted, and before long. The tremendous drain of 
moncy for the alimentations of the war will necessarily force 
the rulers of the belligerent nations, as also those of the 
armed neutrals (armed neutrality being little less costly than 
war itself) to replenish their exhausted coffers by every means 
discoverable by the trained sagacity of veteran politicians. 
The example of England is too striking to be overlooked, at 
any rate by the shrewd financiers of France, and, backed by 
the powerful body of the /ibre-échangistea, they will be enabled 
to adopt the common-sense English system of duties for 
revenue, and remove the choking swaddling-clothes of Pro- 
tection from French commerce. The necessities of the 
situation will render this compulsory. Under the pressure of 
a war taxation, and a war draft of hands from textile manu- 
facturcs, as above noticed, French industry cannot supply the 
wants of the population, and large importations from foreign 
countries become unavoidable. This will bring about the 
necessity of remanipulating the customs tariff with a sole 
view to revenue, the one thing required to increase our trade 
with France tenfold; and should the war continue, this 
change, beneficial alike to both countries, cannot be postponed 
for many months. As for Germany, the outbreak of the war 
has already laid its manufacturing industry prostrate. The 
armed neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland will soon place 
their trade in no better condition, and the whole Continent 
will become dependent on England for its daily supplies of 
textile manufactures. 

It is, we trust, needless to say that we write in no spirit of 
rejoicing at the misfortunes of the fair countrics delivered 
over to the desolation of war. None can more sincerely 
deplore their calamities than ourselves ; and if we point out 
the good likely to accrue to England from the disturbance of 
Continental industry, it is to forewarn our readers against 
giving way to the increasing impulses of panic, and making 
needless sacrifices to over timorous caution. Caution is no 
doubt requisite in the present state of affairs, as indeed it is 
in all states of affairs; but there is not and cannot be any 
real cause of alarm unless England herself, Government and 
people, be smitten with the madness premonitory of destruc- 
tion, and draw the sword in a quarrel in which she has no 
real concern. 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF. 


ONGRESS at its late session passed a Tariff Bill which 

' changed the rates of duties on a large number of im- 
ported articles, in which textile fabrics and articles connected 
with dress are prominent, The United States aims at securing 
the means of sclf-production. British manufacturers will 
have to encounter increased difficulties ; but it is to be 
observed that augmented duties on given articles never result 
in immediate increase of production on the part of those 
whose interests are sought to be protected. Not only is time 
required for such enlargement, but capital must be diverted 
from other, and possibly more prosperous, branches of industry 
into the particular channels in question. The Western and 
Southern portions of the United States want articles of 
clothing at as low a cost as possible, irrespective of all questions 
of revenue. The Tariff Bill was modified in response to a 
demand from those sections of the country whose interests 
have all along becn subordinated to those of New England 
for some relaxation of existing duties, the amount of which in 
many instances defeated the object with which they had been 
imposed. And with what result ? The following list is 
sufficient to show the influences at work to interfere with 
British importation :— 


Aniline dyes and colours.—Present ‘duty, 1 dol. per Ib. and 5 dols. 
per cent.; new duty, 50c. per Ib. and 35 per cent. 

Buttons and dress ornaments made of silk, or of which silk is the 
chief component matcrial.—Present duty, 40 per cent.; new duty, 50 

yor cent. 

: Corsets, or manufactured corset cloths, valued at 6 dols. per dozen 
or less.—Present duty, 35 per cent.; new duty, 2 dols. per dogen. 
Ditto, valucd over 6 dols. per doz.—Present duty, 35 per cent.; new 
duty, 35 dols. per cent. 

Cotton threads, warps, or warp yarn, not wound on spools, whether 
single or advanced beyond single, valued at not exceeding 40c. per 1b. 
—l’resent duty, 4c. per skein and 30 per cent.; new duty, 10c. per lb. 
and 20 per cent. Ditto, valued between 40c. and 60c.—Present duty, 
4c, per skein and 30 per cent.; new duty, 20c. per Ib. and 20 per cent. 
Ditto, valued between 60c. and 80c.—Present duty, 4c. per skcin and 
30 per cent.; new duty, 30c. per Ib. and 20 per cent. Ditto, valued 
over 80c.—Present duty, 4c. per skein and 30 per cent.; new duty, 
40c. per Ib. and 20 per cent. 

Kyelets.—Present duty, 45 per cent.; new duty, 6c. per 1000. 

Fashion plates engraved on steel or wood.—Present duty, 25 per 
cent. ; free, 

Flax, unhackled, per ton.—Present duty, 15 dols.; new duty, 20 


dols. Ditto, hackled, per ton.—Present duty, 15 dols.; new duty, 
ae Ditto, tow, per ton.—Present duty, 5 dols,; new duty, 10 
ols. 


Hair-pins.—Present duty, 35 per cent.; new duty, 50 per cent. 

Steel wire, commercially known as crinoline, corsct, or hat stecl 
wire.—Dresent duty, 45 per cent.; new duty, 9c. per lb. and 10 per 
cent. 


Those who followed the course of the bill through Congress 
know that scarcely a political art was left unused to secure its 
passage in a shape that would be to the advantage of the 
interests it affected, and would at the same time concede a 
little to free trade and the indignant consumer. The bill 
was repeatedly spoken of, in the course of its progress through 
Congress, as a triumph of Protectionism, One signal change 
for the better may be noticed, however, and this is in the 
provision that interior cities may import their goods direct, 
instead of having them examined at the seaboard custom- 
houses, and that duties may be paid at the place of the destina- 
tion of the package. This is a point for which the people of 
the interior have long been working, and will, to a consider- 
able extent, affect the course of British transactions. Western 
and Southern merchants have been accustomed to visit New 
York for their supplies; the leading houses in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and elsewhere, by ordering direct, will break up the 
concentration of business at the chief emporium, Western and 
Southern cities becoming for their own and neighbouring 
States the great centres of distribution. 

We will dismiss the subject of the Tariff Bill by remarking 
that in three-fourths of the items the rates fixed are such as 
Congress would never have adopted had they been submitted 
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to a direct vote. By massing them together, and by the con- 
venient arrangement of conference committees, the items 
representing increased duties were made law, although only a 
minority supported them. 


THE SILK TRADE. 


i 1862 we were strong, beyond dispute, in the production 
of silks. Influences are now in operation, with regard to 
the raw material and the fabric, that materially affect the 
position of British manufacturers. It is not merely that 
foreign countries take up and work more extensively than 
ever the raw material, but that in a series of years the price 
of the material has advanced from 80 to 100 per cent., com- 
bined with an unsteady character in the supply. Very con- 
siderable capital has accordingly been carried to the manu- 
facture of more profitable fabrics. 

The maladies that have baffled European skill are propa- 
gated even in Japan ; but the Japanese Government, by the 
high reward it has offered for the discovery of the cause and 
means of dealing with it, which have been made known 
through all the silk-producing districts, may, we hope, for 
once, and that promptly, take the lead in science. 

In silk, as in other raw matcrial, uncertainty in the amount 
and character of the supply unduly enhances prices, afford- 
ing scope for speculation to interfere with the legitimate 
course of business. The increased cost of silk, and the en- 
larged demand, has led to a perfect penury of its employment 
in the numerous articles into which it enters ; and again, to 
the employment of artificial means to augment the weight of 
the fabric at the expense of suppleness and brilliancy. The 
augmented demand, indeed, could not have been met but for 
the success that has attended the working up of the inferior 
descriptions of Asiatic silk. Although so inferior to the silks 
of Europe, their relative abundance constitutes a valuable 
resource, The discovery too of aniline colours, and those 
derived from fuchsine, has given ‘the means of hiding imper- 
fections in the stuffs of various silk articles of regular con- 
sumption. On the other hand, the new dyes and tints which 
chemistry has placed at the disposal of the manufacturer, 
have come to the aid of a trade that had been previously 
singularly depressed. 

In studying the actual condition of the silk trade, it is to 
be borne in mind that, taking it as a whole, it has undergone 
a complete transformation. Rich tissues are the exception, 
and ingenuity and taste have worked marvels in producing 
silk articles in ordinary demand at remarkably low prices— 
prices which, owing to the skill employed, appear rather to 
decrease than otherwise under the increase of the cost of the 
raw material. It is often said that silk manufacturers would 
be more flourishing but for variations of taste, it being 
apparently forgotten that. it is to the constant production of 
ee that a very considerable proportion of the demand 
is due. 

One of the most hopeful signs as to the future is that there 
is a positive improvement of the silk in the transfer of the 
culture to a suitable European clime. Thus the product of 
the Japanese silk in Italy loses in time its sharpness and 
want of colour, and acquires the natural softness and elasticity 
proper to Italian silk, The condition of the silk has been 
further improved by the more extensive establishment of 
spinning mills worked by steam-power. 

Almost the limits of improvement would appear to have 
been reached in the manufacture of silk itself. ‘Ihe throwing 
mills and machinery of the last century have long become 
obsolete by improvements subsequently made. And here 
we may explain that raw silk, before it can be used in 
weaving, must be converted by throwing into either singles, 
frain, or organzine. Singles is the most simple process, con- 
sisting in merely twisting the raw silk in order to give ita 
firmer texture. Train is formed by twisting together, not 
very closely, two or more threads ; and this description most 


commonly forms the shoot in manufactured goods. Organ- 
zine is principally used in the work that is to form the 
length of the goods. The throwing is the combination of 
the strands. The thrown silk is first dyed, and that intended 
to form the warp is prepared by a warper by means of 
the warping mill. The art of plan-weaving varies but little, 
whatever may be the muterial which is the subject of manu- 
facture. We need hardly state that in figure-weaving the 
Jacquard loom has driven other looms out of use. The 
elaborate specimens of brocade which used to be brought 
forward as evidence of skilfulness on the part of weavers of 
former days, were produced by only the most skilful of the 
craft, who bestowed on the performance the most painful 
amount of labour. The most beautiful products of the loom 
in the present day are executed by men possessing only the 
ordinary rate of skill, whilst the labour attendant on actual 
weaving is little more than that demanded in making the 
plainest goods. One word as to power-looms : these are more 
and more applied to the production of broad silks and 
ribbons, and will eventually drive the engine-loom out of 
use. 


M. SIEGFRIED ON JAPAN. 


N a late number we gave some account of M. Jacques 

Siegfried’s Report on the trade of Japan, to the Minister 

of the Interior, which we now supplement by a summary of 

that gentleman’s account of Japan, presented, like the former, 

(in 1868) to the Minister, and having consequently the same 
official character. 

Japan, M. Siegfried says, was only opened to European 
commerce in 1859, after two centuries and a half of almost 
complete isolation, the trading privileges of the Dutch in the 
port of Decima amounting in reality to very little. Our 
merchants, at first admitted only into Nangasaki, Yoko- 
hama and Hahodade, obtained entrance into Hiogo and 
Osacca on the Ist January, 1867. Yeddo and Neegata will 
be opened to them sooner or later, according to the fortunes 
of the civil war raging between the princes of the north and 
south . . Two only of the above-named places 
have I failed to visit, namely Neegata and Hahodade. The 
first was at the time in the focus of the war ; the second, 
seated on the island of Yezo, is of small importance. I shall, 
therefore, only speak of the other ports, and successively 
estimate their present and prospective commercial importance, 
concluding my report with a rapid survey of the state of 
Japan, and of the position of European merchants there. 

Nancasaki—This town first attracted the attention of 
Europeans from its proximity to the Dutch factory at 
Decima, and as being not only a port of great beauty, but 
also as the nearest to China. It was, moreover, before the 
late revolution, the scat of the foreign business of the Princes 
of the South, on account of the comparative immunity it 
afforded them from political surveillance. This relative im- 
portance of the town was not of long continuance ; business 
soon became centred in Yokohama, where the European 
banks were established. Recently the opening of Hiogo and 
Osacca has further reduced the importance of Nangasaki, by 
drawing a part of its foreign trade into their ports. This is 
not to say that Nangasaki will be ruined; it will always 
export three or four million pounds of tea, and a considerable 
amount of camphor and vegetable wax, besides supplying 
the great island of Kiou-tiou with European goods. Its admi- 
rable port will also for long continue to attract the shipping 
of those seas. Nevertheless, I should not advise our merchants 
to settle there, especially when the Japanese shall cease 
ordering weapons and steamers, the trade in which has 
for some years past been its most profitable business. 

Yokouama anp YEDpo,—Yokohama is not at first sight 
an attractive place. It is founded on a marsh, partially filled 
up by the Japanese. ‘The bay, too, offers no great facilities 
for loading and unloading ships, It is, however, there that 
the principal European trade with Japan is seated, amounting 
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“in imports and expcrts to a hundred millions of francs 
(£4,000,000), 
The chief exports are :— 


Raw silk ............ about 40,000,000 fr. = £1,600,090 
ilk-worm cggs ... » =. 20,000,000 4, = $00,000 
EPEAS od he weds eos ties » 10,000,000 ,, = 400,000 


70,000,000 fr, = £2,800,000 


The imports consist of :— 


Cotton yarn, and gray and about 20,000,000 fr. = £800,000 
printed goods ......... salsa 


Woollen and mixed goods.,..... abouf 15,000,600 ,, == 600.000 
Arms and etcamcers oo... eee »» 12,000,000 ,, == 480,000 


47,000,000 fr. = £1,880,000 


—————— 


To these must be added, Chincse sugar about 3,000,000fr. 
(£120,000) ; wines and liquors, 1,000,000fr, (£40,000), and 
occasionally rice from Hong Kong and Saigon, and some cot- 
ton from China. - 

The export business is conducted in a regular and satisfac- 
tory manner; the import business on the contrary, is not 
well-established, as we do not yet properly understand the 
tastcs, or, so to speak, the fashions of the Japanese, with the 
exception of English yarn and shirtings, which are here con- 
sidered as the chicf materials of the trade. Fancy articles, 
printed cottons, pure woollen or mixed goods are extremely 
yariable fromm one year to another. 

The great town of Yeddo, shortly to he opened to our mer- 
chants, is distant from Yokahama some six or seven leagues. 
It contained at one time, it is said, two million inhabitants, 
but this number has fallen from year to vear since our coming, 
and it now contains less than a million, The ruin of Tokungawa 
and the desertion of the palaces of most of the princes, gives 
an appearance of gloom and desolation to the old capital, and 
it is greatly to be desired that the Mikado should put his 
declared purpose of residing there into execution. The situa- 
tion of the grounds in preparation for us, is exceedingly good, 
being on the shore of the Bay at the mouth of the great river 
Ogawa. It will certainly serve to develop relations with 
Japan ; but I do not think it will more injuriously affect our 
establishments at Yokohama than Hiogo and Osacca will do. 
These two last-named ports will probably draw to themselves 
its exports of tea, and perhaps ship some silk; but Yokohama 
will always continue to be the chief dept of the silk-producing 
districts of Maybash and Oshion. I believe, therefore, that 
these ports, instead of injuriously rivalling each other, will 
increase in importance side by side and independently. 

Osacca AxD Hioco.—These towns, distant about ten 
leagues from each other, are situated on the Internal Sea. It 
is not easily comprehensible why our diplomatic agents asked 
for the simultaneous opening of these two places, for the in- 
conveniences thence resulting are much greater than the 
pretended advantages. The port of Osacca is said not to be 
as good as that of Hiogo; but to this it may be answered that 
at neither of them can vessels come near the wharfs, but are 
obliged to lic in the roadstead, and until such time as a rail- 
way shall be constructed, the produce embarked at Hiogo will 
have to pass the much decried bar of Osacca. : 

Be this as it may, the two places are conceded, and already 
numerous merchants, while complaining of the double expense, 
have established houses at both towns, and it is almost certain 
that they will increase together. Hiogo, or Kobé, the name 
of the factory, will be always the port of lading and unlading. 
Osacca, the great town of the Japanese bankers and merchants, 
will be the centre of busincss, having a million inbabitants, 
and being near the industrial and sacred town of Kiopo. 

Hiogo and Osacca offer the best auguries for our commerce, 
especially for that of our manufactured goods, and believing 
as I do that they will become the great marts of Japan, I 
think them deserving in the highest degree of the attention 
of European merchants. 


Survey oF THE CommerciaAL ReLatioss oF Europe AND 
Japan.—The commercial relations of Europe and Japan are 
far from having the importance of those with China and India ; 
but considering the proportion of the thirty or forty millions 
of Japanese to the two hundred millions of Hindoos, and to 
the three hundred or four hundred millions of Chinese, we 
have cause not only to be satisfied, but even astonished, at 
the progress we have made in ten years. Of all Orientals the 
Japanese most rapidly acquire our civilization and its require- 
ments, and have the greatest liking for the productions of our 
industry. This is most encouraging for European commerce, 
Already we sell them considerable quantities of cotton, woollen, 
steam vessels, and especially of guns, in exchange for their 
teas, silks, and other produce. We may not only develop 
these branches of trade, with the exception, I hope, of that in 
guns, but other sources of business will come into being. 

The Japanese will necessarily find their advantage in con- 
fiding two branches of enterprise to Europeans, those I mean, 
of mines and railroads. If public rumour is to be credited, 
Japan possesses splendid mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
coal, badly worked, and which in the hands of Europeans 
would yield good returns. Finally, railroads cannot fail to 
strike the imagination of the Japanese, and we may shortly 
hope to see paying lines established from Hiogo to Osacca, 
from Yokohama to Yeddv; and perhaps from Kioto to 
Yeddo. 


CONTINENTAL WOOLLEN GOODS. 


C would be difficult to surpass the excellence which France 

has reached in the finer description of fabrics composed 
entirely of wool, comprising the well-known merinos, 
double-twilled, so denominated from the Spanish wool of 
which they were first manufactured. It is in the production 
of articles in which wool of various kinds is combined with 
cotton and silk that the British manufacturer has the advan- 
tage. So successful huve been the efforts of the dyers that 
goods made of white cotton warp and worsted weft, can be 
dyed quite as perfect in colour as French merinos composed 
of wool alone, but of finer quality and special excellence. The 
whole world accepts readily the finer description of all-wool 
goods of France, especially those used for ladies’ and 
children’s dresses. ‘The restriction in the supply of cotton 
occasioned by the American war was extremely favourable to 
the development of French industry in all-wool goods, 
whether intended for home consumption or exportation. 
Although in most foreign markets they have had stuffs com- 
posed of wool with cotton or silk, or both, the superiority 
of all-wool goods, from the double point of view of 
health and of durability, continues to secure them a certain 
preference. This, notwithstanding the gradual lowering of 
prices, has been chiefly exhibited in ordinary articles of 
general consumption, and which it was necessary to bring 
down to the level of the means of the ordinary classes of 
customers. 

There has been, at the same time, a manifest tendency 
towards the more general appreciation of woollen articles of 
good quality. Hence the increase in French exportations 
during the last few years, principally in common tissues, 
such as muslin-de-laine, tinted and figured, merinos, 
popelins, flannels, stuffs, (éqérement foulées, and analogous 
productions, of which these serve as the types. The 
imperative need of lowering prices in diminishing the 
profits of French manufacturers, has also impelled them 
to scek compensation for the reduction of price in the 
extension of their sales. The influences that have con- 
tributed to secure improved excellence in reference to price, 
are the commercial treatics which France has entered into 
with other nations, the competition arising from the encou- 
ragement afforded to the admission of foreign goods having 
excited the French manufacturers to put to account every 
available means to maintain their superiority. New markets 
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have been opened up; and as an instance of the increase of 
production, we may cite the town of Rheims, which had but 
2,500 mechanical workmen (metiers mécaniques) in 1862, and 
has now upwards of 15,000, employing altogether no less 
than 40,000 workpeople of both sexes—this number including 
those whose operations are manual ; and, at the same time, 
its productions have been increased from 75,000,000 to 
125,000,000 francs per annum. 

Although the Roubaix spinners are evidently paying great 
attention to the spinning of long wool, they cannot be con- 
sidered to have reached the Bradford standard, though 
nearly approaching it as far as colouring and designs are 
concerned. France, year after year, maintains her 
superiority in the spinning of fine yarns for all-wool goods 
to that which England exhibits in mixed goods. The finer 
all-woo] plain goods of France are less remarkable for special 
novelties than for the beauty of the fabric and comparative 
cheapness. These all-wool goods produced by France have 
obtained a remarkable hold on the English market. 

Among the causes which tend to stimulate the efforts of 
French manufacturers are the endeavours of various European 
nations, and of the manufacturers of the United States, to 
free themselves from dependence on French supplies of 
woollen goods. The United S:ates has increased its customs 
duties, and Prussia and Spain protect their manufactures 
with duties ranging up to 100 per cent. ad valorem. It is 
the improvements carried out in preparing the raw material, 
the recourse to English skill in securing superior mechanical 
appliances, and generally the practical intelligence brought’ 
to bear on the manufacture that secures for French all-wool 
goods of the finer description, pre-eminence in the markets 
of the world. 

Rheims, and its surrounding manufactories, for merinos of 
all sorts, and light cloths of corded wool, and flannels de 
santé; Roubaix, by its rich tissues and satins de Chine, with 
Amiens, Saint Quentin, le-Chateau, and Guise as the centres 
of all-wool articles adapted for ladies, exhibit their progress 
in the increasing extent of exportations, and the value of their 
productions, which in 1862 were valued at 75,000,000 francs, 
and now reach 120,000,000 francs. Merinos figure in this total 
at 75,000,000 francs, the surplus is composed of flannels, of 
étofes pour confection en laine cardée légérement foulée, and 
chdles of different descriptions. As to all-wool articles the 
French production includes merinos of low price, ranging from 
lfr. 60c. to 2fr. 25c, the métre having added considerably to 
the quantity exported. The French annual export of woollen 
goods has reached the figure of 70,000,000 francs, of which 
42,000,000 represent merinos. 

In the manufacture of all-wool fabrics the Germans have 
advanced at the same rate as England and France. Favoured 
with very cheap labour, their tendency has not been towards 
the power-loom, although their products are exceedingly 
cheap. Prussians and Austrians mostly imitate the pro- 
ductions of France and England, which are found to be of 
ready sale. Studying carefully the principles, but lowering 
somewhat the intrinsic qualities of the models, they are 
enabled by the cheapness of their products to raise a severe 
competition in the foreign markets, where most of their pro- 
ductions are sent. France has hitherto imported but a small 
quantity of German hosiery. Her consumers still prefer 
goods superior in quality to those offered by the Germans, 
who are skilful and enterprising, and bent more than ever 
towards progress, and it may be possible, when trading 
and commercial transactions shall again be resumed between 
the two countries, that their competition will prove more 
formidable than our own. The effort of Belgium has 
been to enfranchise: herself from English manufactures, pro- 
ducing very cheap goods for popular use, and her success has 
been such that a portion of her products are exported, and 
enter into competition with those of Bradford, Manchester, 
and Roubaix. Her fabrics of pure wool cannot be compared 
with those of French manufacture, and as regards articles in 


which taste and superior quality are the objects in view, 
whether made of carded or combed wool, or of mixed 
material, Belgium is and will remain our tributary for some 
time to come. 


THE WAR BURDEN ON FRANCE. 


fee ravages of war are unhappily not confined to its 


waste of life und treasure, nor to the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of the districts it tramples over. This, the 
necessary solidarité of humanity and interdependence of 
human affairs and interests forbid. The first cannon-shot 
shakes to its foundation the structure of peaceful industry, 
and converts the far-sighted prudence that has built up the 
fortunes and credit of great mercantile houses into a danger, 
and enterprise into a cause of disaster and ruin. True, as 
the war proceeds, capital and labour find employment in the 
scrvice of war itself, and a factitious and unwholesome system 
of speculative industry springs up, to fall of itself on the 
advent of peace. Whether the present deplorable war will 
last long enough to effect this conversion is a question of 
grave importance for the consideration of the commercial 
and industrial classes of this country. If the decision of 
the question rested with those classes in France, the answer 
could not be doubtful; but it does not, and their power to 
influence the decision is far from being as great as the 
interests of peace and progress require. A glance at the 
numerical strength of the various classes of the population, 
as given below (from the returns of 1851) will show at once 
the proportional feebleness of the mercantile and trading 
community. 
CENSUS OF THE POPULATION IN RESPECT OF OCCUPATIONS. 


Agriculture (owners, occupiers, and labourers, with their 


families) Gobet chide ate ney eh ae cube gers ces, 20,801,628 
Commerce, manufactures, banking (masters, workpcople, 

and families) Dake aah ae ae Oe. Ain Ged tke Be 2,094,371 
Trades and handicraft, (ditto) 2.0... 0. 1. ee 7,810,144 
Liberal professions, including gentlemen, annuitants, 

army, navy, and government functionarics, prvatog 3,991,026 

and public employés, &c., with their familics 
Domestic servants of both sexes, (ditto) Re stes chee 753,505 
Infirm and other paupers, criminals, tramps, and pro- eink 


fligates, (ditto) ... 
35,783,170 
seers. 
Since 1851 the population has increased from 35,783,170 
to 38,067,064; and under the stimulus of the more liberal 
commercial system of the past ten years the proportion of 
the persons engaged in la grand industrie has somewhat 
increased; but ‘the whole number of masters, assistants, and 
workpeople so engaged in it (with their families and domestic 
servants), scarcely exceeds 3,000,000. This, it is true, 
gives a far higher ratio of increase than that of the whole 
people ; but the time is too short for that higher rut/o to have 
told, and practically the difference is inappreciable. It matters 
little indeed whether so decisive a minority be that of one 
to eighteen, or of one to thirteen; the disproportion in either 
case is overwhelming. Doubtless, wealth and intelligence are 
most important elements of the political force of the different 
classes of a community, and if the war had originated in the 
usual way of diplomatic pour-parlers drifting to a rupture, 
wealth and intelligence would have had some chance of 
exerting their natural influence on public affairs to prevent 
the calamity. But time was not allowed; and alas! the 
wealth that would have given energy to the efforts to preserve 
peace is so jeopardized by the sudden disturbance of the 
economical and commercial circumstances of the country as 
to have become a source of actual political weakness, by 
withdrawing necessarily the attention of business men from 
public concerns to the immediate and pressing care of saving 
their fortunes from utter wreck. 
La petite industrie (trades and handicrafts), numerically 
much stronger than the former class, is not so gravely com- 
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promised by the war; and when the first disturbance of the 
war shall have subsided, will have no other material interest 
in peace than such as the pressure of a war taxation will 
give rise to. We speak of the class as a whole ; some branches 
will suffer, but others will gain by the state of war, and as a 
_ body their action will be neutralized. The same may be said 
of the liberal professions (exclusive of the army and navy), 
but in this class the bias for or against peace will be more a 
matter of sentiment and feeling than with the others. To 
appreciate the probable direction of these would necessitate a 
disquisition on politics and parties altogether foreign to the 
character of our journal. As far as their material interests are 
concerned, the rentiers, aud public and private employés 
pinched, as they soon must be, by the rise in the price of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, will find the war a 
heavy burden, and openly or silently sigh for peace. Their 
number, including men of fortune living on the income of 
their properties, only amounts to 729,775; so that, even if 
unanimous, their influence would not be great ; and there is 
no hope of unanimity, for this section of the population 
includes persons of the most diverse circumstances and 
degrees of education, from the great noble and distinguished 
academician, to the retired porter and invalid sergeant, full 
of the “pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Behind these classes, and forming the bulk of the nation, 
lies the vast body of the agriculturists, a mighty nation in 
themselves, and perhaps governed more peculiarly by consi- 
derations of purely material interest than any other section of 
the community. The continuation of the war, in success or 
discomfiture, will rest mainly with them; and it is to be 
feared that their influence will not be thrown into the scale 
of peace. It must be borne in mind that the great majority 
of landowners farm their own lands, either directly or in 
partnership with a mét«yer, who undertakes the management 
and working of the farm, for a stated share of the profits. 
The proportions (given in La Statisque Oficielle) in which the 
soil of France is divided among the three systems of cultiva- 
tion—namely, by the owncr, by the owner and métayer con- 
jointly, or by the farmer paying rent—have an important 
bearing on the question of the influence of the landed classes 
on the war. 


No. of hectares cultivated by owners ............ 21,267,000 
Ditto by métayers ........, 11,183,000 

Ditto . by furmers oo... 9,360,000 
41,810,000 

foo 


It will be seen that the proprietors of considerably more 
than three-fourths of the productive soil of the country are 
directly and immediately interested in the fluctuations of the 
prices of agricultural produce, and as these cannot fail to be 
largely enhanced by the war, the class as a whole will be in 
favour of its continuance, be its result what it may. In the 
face of actual and present profit men do not, as a rule, look 
narrowly to future consequences, It may be supposed that 
the “conscription” will act as a powerful drawback to the 
satisfaction of ready sales and rising markets. But, in the 
first place, the conscription is by no means peculiar to the 
agriculturists. It affects all classes of the population alike, 
and if the wealthy are exempted from its worst burdens, 
those of actual service in the ranks, they have to pay for 
the privilege, and heavily too. It is too often considered as 
a purely peasant grievance, but nothing could well be more 
incorrect ; it is quite as hard for an artisan to see his son 
hurried off to the barracks, as for a rustic. Again, the con- 
‘scription is levied annually, and only concerns the young 
men of the legal age, and their families, necessarily a small 
fraction of the population. They whose sons have served, 
or are too young to serve, are not more prone to trouble 
themselves with their neighbours’ misfortunes than other men 
are. As for the conscripts themselves, they, like other young 
fellows, have @ natural inclination for soldiering, and there 


are not wanting examples, in almost every canton, of retired 
officers who have risen from the ranks, to inspire them with 
the ambition of wearing epaulets and la croix d’honneur in 
their turn. 

In these remarks we have dwelt solely on the material 
interests enlisted on the side of peace and war; but the 
moral forces at work in favour of the former are at once 
powerful and untiring, and forbid us to take a too gloomy 
view of a situation already more than sufficiently sombre. 
Silenced as they may be for a time by the rush of fierce 
passions, we may yet fairly hope that before long they will 
make themselves heard, and awaken the warring nations 
from the hideous nightmare that now tortures them ; and in 
this they will be materially assisted by the pinch of war- 
taxes and the anxieties of “legal tender ” bank-notes. 


STRAW FOR BONNETS. 


So plaited or otherwise worked into a fabric, is in 
use in almost every country as a material for a light and 
ornamental head-dress. Many of the tropical grasses are 
eminently fitted for this species of manufacture, and we 
occasionally receive from the Indian Archipelago and South 
Sea Islands, articles in plaited straw exhibiting a beauty of 
texture and intricacy of design which the most expert straw- 
plaiter in Europe could scarcely surpass. The weight and 
clumsy appearance of the Dunstable hats of former times, 
plaited in long narrow strips or ribbons, first suggested the 
idea of splitting the straw into strips; but it wus a consi- 
derable time before a method was invented of performing 
this in a perfect manner, The straw of wheat or of rye is 
cut at the joints; and the outer skin being removed, it is 
sorted into small bundles, and is next split by means of a 
very simple instrument and delivered to be plaited. The plait 
is sold by the score of yards, and after being sewed by the 
bonnet makers, is blocked, which is a laborious process, 
and after been pressed is ready for sale. Straw is bleached 
and straw hats cleaned by putting them into a cask into 
which a few brimstone matches are placed lighted. The 
fumes of the sulphur have the effect of whitening the straw. 
The same effect may be produced by dipping the straw into 
chloride of lime (common bleaching powder). Of straw hats 
the Leghorn are the most highly prized, as the finest in the 
world. They are made in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
Pisa, the district of Siénna, and the upper part of the vale of 
the Arno, and are exported from Leghorn. The straw is 
produced from a small kind of wheat, cultivated on a poor 
soil, and bleached like flax. It is remarkable for its strength 
and whiteness ; the plant is extremely regular, and the straw 
is not split. Attempts have been made to grow this kind of 
wheat in England, but hitherto without success. Many years 
ago a firm established straw-plaiting in the Orkney Isles, and 
adopted rye-straw as the material, At first there seemed 
some prospect of success ; but in the end it did not appear 
that the competition of foreign-grown straw could be success- 
fully met. 


CLASSIC HEAD-DRESSES. 


HE arrangement of the hair and the decoration of the 
head have in all ages been objects of great attention 
among females. The Jews, originally a pastoral people, 
acquired a taste for this method of ornamenting the person 
through intercourse with the Egyptians and the Asiatic 
nations. There are no known Jewish monuments to which 
we can refer, but with the Egyptians, whom they imitated, 
shaving the head and the use of artificial hair were customary. 
In one ancient Egyptian figure the only ornament is a fillet 
encircling the head; in another, feathers variegated with green 
and red surmount the head-dress; an artificial locust, fixed in 
a golden support, forms part of the ornament; a golden fillet 
binds the hair, which is black ; the ornament, which hangs 
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over the shoulder, is of lilac and gold, and the collar is 
elegantly worked. ‘The next nation of antiquity to which we 
can refer on this subject is the Greeks, and the good taste of 
the Grecian ladies is eminently conspicuous in the adornment 
of _the head. At first, as appears from ancient sculpture and 
painting, women wore their hair descending partly before and 
partly behind, in a number of long separate locks. A little 
later it grew into a fashion to collect the whole of the hair 
hanging down the back into a single broad stream, by means 
of a ribbon, and only to have in front a few narrow separate 
locks, Later still the former was doubled up, whilst the side 
locks only reached as low as the bosom; which finally gave 
way to ringlets, leaving the neck unconfined. So neatly was 
the hair arranged, according to classic descriptions, as some- 
times to resemble the cells of a bee-hive, and at others waves 
and undulations supported by wirework. Ladies reckoned 
among the ornaments of the head the tiara, or crescent-formed 
diadem, ribbons, rows of beads, wreaths of flowers, nettings, 
fillets, and grosgrains innumerable. The Roman ladies 
followed to a certain extent the fashions of the Greeks, but 
they seem rarely to have worn the tiara or the net to support 
the hair. Their mode of dressing the hair was less elegant 
but more elaborate, being frequently arranged in a vast 
number of small curls. The Roman ladies, whose hair was 
generally black, were extremely fond of light and curling 
hair, which was brought to Rome from Germany and the 
northern parts of Europe. ‘The Roman ladies,” says Strutt, 
“not only anointed their hair and uscd rich perfumes, but 
sometimes they painted it; they also made it appear of a 
bright yellow colour by the assistance of washes made for the 
purpose. They raised it to a great height by rows of curls, 
to which false hair was added, completing the lofty pile.” We 
need only add that the hair of the married women was divided 
to distinguish them from the unmarried; that it was adorned 
with ornaments of pearl, gold, and precious stones, and some- 
times with garlands and chaplets of flowers; it was also 
bound with fillets and ribbons of various colours, 


KNIT GOODS. 


HE manufacture and trade of hosiery finds day by day a 
larger development, England and France continuing to 

be the leading producers. England has been foremost in 
superseding manual labour by machinery, but France and 
Saxony for many years in applying machines in the 
fabrication. The materials employed are cotton, pure wool, 
merino, silk, and silk and cotton and worsted. France 
produces a very considerable amount of articles of hosiery 
of pure wool. In England articles of silk hosiery have 
diminished in importance since the rapid increase in the 
price of silk. Worsted is falling into disuse from the 
inconvenience that attends its wear. The superior class of 
knitted fabrics made in France exhibit all the characteristics 
of genuine progress, whether in taste or skilful production, 
whilst the more continual improvements of machinery tends 
to lower the price of ordinary articles. But it is notably in 
cotton hosiery that the greatest advance has been effected. 
The manufactures of Saxony have had their influence in 
England in lowering prices; many, indeed, of its factories 
have been established by English capital. In France, instead 
of in large manufactories as in England, the production is 
carried on, for the most part, in small but numerous establish- 
ments, Troyes is the principal market for France, and 
Ramilly, one of the chief centres of manufacture; but cotton 
hosiery especially is largely produced in Falaise, Guibray, 
Moreuil, Saint-Just, le Vigan, Saint-Jean du Gard, Arras, and 
Rouen. Extra fine cotton stockings are in great demand in 
France, and the requirement is largely met by those known 
as fil d’ Ecosse, made in a style exclusively:French, and in 
their transparency and glossiness of surface rivalling similar 
articles of silk, Asto French woollen hosiery in Picardy, 
Santerre, Villers-Bretonneux, Roye, Hangest, are the principal 


eentres of production. In the departments of Eure, the 
IIaute Garonne of Bas Rhin and Hautes and Basses 
Pyrénées are made the ordinary and common articles of wool- 
len hosiery. The departments of the Oise and Aube fabri- 
cate especially articles de funtusie in wool, particularly 
children’s stockings, mittens, wristbands, &c. The town of 
Aix-en-Othe has held for some years an important place in 
these productions. Santerre has a reputation for the durable 
quality of its productions, made of long wool, and articles de 
Fantasie, the designs of which, involving the blending of 
various colours, are for the most part excellent. As with cotton 
hosicry a part of the improvement in woollen knit goods is 
due to mechanical improvements. In French knit gloves, 
the beauty of the tissues and the ornamentation of these 
articles, explain the favour they obtain abroad, as well as in a 
country so capricious as France. French silk hosiery is 
chiefly fabricated in Southern France, at Ganges, le Vigan, 
Saint-Hippolyte, Saint Jean du Gard, Nimes, Lyons, and 
also at Paris, Troyes, and Saint-Just. This beautiful branch 
of manufacture, formerly so flourishing, has, as we have 
already remarked, considerably diminished in importance, the 
principal cause being found in the enhanced price of the 
material. The demand for exportation is for extremely light 
articles ; the home consumption is almost exclusively confined 
to the sphere of fashion. In the jil d’ Ecosse is found a good 
substitute for socks and stockings as well as gloves. Silk 
gloves, known as satin-pecu, although they have lost much of 
their former importance, find still a considerable sale, being 
admired for their soft downy-like surface, their irreproachable 
cut, and their elegant ornamentation. This description of 
glove is fabricated at Lyons, Nimes, and Saint-Jean. 

The annual production of hosiery in England is enormous, 
It embraces all descriptions of articles and all the materials 
with which this industry can be carried on. The centralisa- 
tion of the manufacture in Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, 
has greatly contributed to the successive improvements which 
have been introduced, and which have largely developed |this 
branch of industry. Balbriggan, Hawick, and Galashiels are 
the chief places of production in Ireland and Scotland. 
Nottingham has for its speciality cotton and silk hosiery ; 
Leicester, woollen hosiery and cotton and wool mixed ; Derby, 
silk hosiery. At Balbriggan are manufactured remarkably 
fine stockings, which bear the name of that place. The 
British manufacture rests on a colossal basis and involves 
enormous capital. Efforts are being perpetually directed 
not merely to greater completeness and beauty of workman- 
ship, but to celerity in its execution, on the part of manufac- 
turers, so asto enable them further to lower their prices. 
There is a large demand for articles of merinv, which are 
generally preferred by consumers to those of pure wool. 
Saxony has the advantage of cheaper labour than England 
and France, but there, as throughout the whole of Prussia, 
although hose is produced at a lower cost, it is as a rule 
inferior in quality and less beautiful. The salaries of the 
workpeople are less than half those given in France ; still the 
Saxon productions show signs of improvement which is not 
without its effect on forcign markets. It must be added that 
the appearance as to quality is often deceptive. 

The productions of Saxony are both of pure wools and 
merinoe, together with silk and cotton, mixed and separate. 
The woven vestments for infants and women made in Prussia 
are exceedingly good, regard being had to price. They have 
a great variety in style and ornamentation, and the arrauge- 
ment of colours is often very choice. Prussia has an im- 
portant trade in these goods. The loom industry of Belgium 
has not had any large development ; the salary of the work- 
people there is too small to give the requisite encouragement, 
and when the older disappear they are replaced with difficulty. 
Italy produces little, the major part of its consumption being 
supplied by France, England, Saxony, Sweden and Denmark, 
though neighbouring countries widely differ in the prevailing 
character of their separate hose productions. Sweden within 
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the past few years has imported a sufficient quantity of 
knitting machines to change the character of her trade in 
hose, these machines combining the conditions of good fabri- 
cation and low price. Denmark, on the contrary, supplies 
hose wholly woven by hand, both of coarse and of fine wool. 
It must be admitted that neither France nor England can 
produce similar articles at the same price. The reason is 
to be found in the economy of the circumstances under which 
they are produced, the skeins being prepared by the Jutland 
peasants through the long winter nights, and that so little 
care is paid to the surface finish or appearance of the articles, 
which have an extensive sale, owing to their cheapness, 
warmth, and durability throughout the countries of the north. 
Southern Russia is making promising advances in hosiery 
manufacture. The progress made in this manufacture 
among different nations, and the proportions of the inter- 
national trade devoted to it, show the immense advantages 
pertaining to the producing countries which are able to 
render their manufacture sufficiently superior to obtain 
general preference in the markets of the world. 

The production of hosiery in France is not less than 
£4,000,000 per annum, of which cotton is 35, woollen 35, 
silk 9, and linen hosiery 1 per cent. British silk hosiery is re- 
markable for originality of pattern, harmonious combinations 
of colours, and excellent fabrication. The quality of silk hosiery 
articles of England and France is, in our judgment, in the 
main equal, with the exception of the French plain and open- 
work embroidered white silk hose, which are unrivalled in 
brilliancy and taste. The French satin silk gloves, made 
chiefly for exportation, merit especial favour. England makes 
fancy articles, which were once special to France, on a large 
scale, ‘The English circular machine has been so improved 
as to reduce the cost of the production below competition. 
British manufactures are on a colossal scale, the returns 
being from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 per annum. 

While England and France are the chief producers of 
hosiery, Saxony is known more particularly for the lower 
articles of bleached and unbleached cotton sold at advanta- 
geous prices to the consumers, She has machines equally 
good, and cheaper labour, so that France cannot compete 
with her. 


FANS. 


PWARDS of three thousand years ago the artist of 
ancient Egypt painted the fan on the walls of the tombs 

of Thebes. There the Pharaoh sits surrounded by his fan- 
bearers, each in his due rank, and among the scenes is the 
ceremony on the investiture of the fan-bearer, the insignia of 
office being long, slender, vividly coloured fans on variegated 
twisted handles. Euripides mentions the fan as originated 
in barbarous countries. Its use in Greece was similar to that 
of Egypt, but its forms were far more beautiful. The wings 
of a bird, joined laterally and attached to a slender handle, 
formed the simple yet graceful fan of the Priestess of Isis, 
Greek vases show that feathers of different lengths were 
taken and spread out somewhat in the form of a semicircle, 
but pointed at the top ; a golden thread connecting the feathers 
at their base, and another near the handle—the precise type 
of the state-fan of India and China at the present day. The 
Roman ladies certainly enjoyed the luxury of the fan, gorgeous 
with peacock’s feathers, or delicate with the tinted plumes of 
the ostrich; but it could not yet be folded and rendered the ser- 
vices of an attendant necessary. We will pass by the form 
and construction of the fan of the Middle Ages, which did not 
differ much in form and construction from that used in 
winnowing grain, Coming to modern history, Catherine de 
Medicis was the first to introduce into France, as an exchange 
for the stiff and unyielding fan that so long prevailed, one both 
light and pliable. In the early part of the seventeenth century 
it was so constructed that it could be used even in the 
present day. Formed of paper and perfumed leather, it 


became the delight of the French Court ; and having presently 
attracted the attention of artists, fans, in the luxurious 
reigns of Louis X1V. and XV. (in the latter under the name 
of Pompadours) shone with gilding and gems, and at length 
glowed with the pictures of Boucher and Watteau, until at 
length no toilette was esteemed complete without a fan, the 
cost of which was frequently, in those days, as high as from 
£12 to £15 sterling. 

In Italy, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
painted fans of a very moderate price were in general use. 
Most of them were elegant and pretty, adorned with pictures, 
frequently of amorous subjects, and having some witty Italian 
verses, or proverbs, or saying written under them. England 
must have been a great buyer of fans in the last century, for 
a lady of that period would have felt as awkward without her 
fan as a gentleman without his sword. As in Spain, the art 
of fanning was carried to a point that gave expression to 
various emotions. “In the flutter of the fan,” as Addison 
truly though humorously observes, “there is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, 
the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter.” Gay gives the 
fan as a present from Venus to the despairing lover, to soften 
his mistress. 

In fan-making, the Chinese and French are the great rivals. 
In the lacquered fans the superiority of the artists of China 
is fully admitted; they are unrivalled, especially when price 
is taken into consideration, in the sculpturing and piercing of 
the wood, bone, ivory, or mother-of-pearl framework. Even 
their commonest fans are remarkable for boldness and 
originality of design, brilliancy of colouring, sharpness of 
drawing, and solidity and correctness of workmanship. The 
manufacture of fans is almost exclusively carried on at Canton, 
Soutchou, Hangtchou, and Nankin, The fans of ivory and 
bone and feathers are made exclusively for exportation to 
Europe and America ; those used ordinarily by the Chinese 
are almost exclusively of bamboo, polished or japanned, and 
covered with paper, and incredibly cheap—priced according 
to the quality of the frame and the design of the leaf. Some 
remarkably fine Chinese fans consist of painted and em- 
broidered feathers, some of the fans being painted with silver 
outlines, representing groups of Chinese figures, the feathers 
being of alternate colours. The paper fans are frequently 
ornamented with delineations of landscapes. Fan-making 
has arrived in France at a high degree of perfection. The 
industry presents a remarkable instance of subdivision of 
labour, the simplest and cheapest fan undergoing twenty 
different operations, performed by as many pairs of hands. 
The various processes are not carried on in a single manu- 
factory, but form four distinct branches of trade. A fan 
consists of the frame of solid material, called a pied, which is 
composed of the inner ribs, or brins, and the outer ribs, or 
panaches, and of the flexible leaf, or feui/le, The frame is 
made of wood, bone, ivory, tortoiseshell, or mother-of-pearl. 
The feuille is sometimes single, but more often double, and it 
is usually made of paper lined with silk; sometimes of parch- 
ment, lamb’s-skin, satin, or silk gauze. The richer kind of 
Jeuilles are painted in water-colours on vellum, by artists known 
as feuillistes, and the highest and most expensive class by 
artists of celebrity. Some of the most eminent painters of 
the past have their monograms affixed to fans, The devices 
on those of the more ordinary description of fans are printed 
from copper plates and coloured by hand, and the most 
common sorts are ornamented by the process of chromo- 
lithography. The woods used are ordinarily the beam-tree, 
the plum-tree, ebony, sandal, and the lime-tree. The 
dexterity and sureness of hand of the peasant workman are 
remarkable. Considering his want of knowledge of the 
principles of drawing, his facility in engraving, sculpture, and 
gilding is certainly remarkable. The printing, the colouring, 
and the mounting of the feuille, and the final embellishment 
of the French fan, are usually performed at Paris, under the 
direction of the fan-maker, called par excellence, “Evantailliste.” 
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PRINTED CALICOES. 


ie the processes employed in textile production, nothing is 
more remarkable than the ingenuity and art employed in 
calico printing. Figured patterns were formerly printed on 
white cotton cloth by means of wooden blocks cut after a 
fashion similar to those employed for wood engravings. 
These blocks being smeared with a colouring matter, were 
pressed upon the cotton cloth by hand ; and when patterns of 
more than one colour were produced, different blocks, carrying 
the figures corresponding with the different colours, were 
successively applied to the cloth. It is evident that a pro- 
cess in which the hand-labour bore so large proportion to the 
quantity of printed cloth produced, could never be the means 
of fabricating a cheap article or establishing a large 
manufacture. Invention was therefore stimulated, and the 
system of calico printing machines by means of engraved 
copper rollers, was, through a series of progressive improve- 
ments, brought to its present state of perfection, in which 
one machine will print a variety and combination of colours. 
The patterns on printed calicoes and similar figured cloths 
consist, as is apparent, of a continual repetition of the same 
figure. This figure, whatever it may be, so far as it consists 
of asingle colour, is engraved upon a copper roller, the 
length of which corresponds with the breadth of the calico, 
and the circumference of which corresponds with the length 
of the patterns. In general, in such cases, the breadth of 
the pattern being very much less than that of the cloth, it is 
repeated many times in the width. This roller receives the 
colouring matter by a certain apparatus, which first smears 
and then wipes it, so as to rerrove all dye except that which 
fills the incisions of the engraving. The cloth is then passed 
between this roller and another which has a soft surface, the 
two being pressed sharply together in their line of contact, 
by which process the colour is transferred to the cloth and 
the printing is completed. For each colour or portion of 
the pattern, another roller is provided, and the cloth is so 
regulated that successive patterns fall with reference to the 
former with the greatest imaginable precision. 

The chemical department of calico printing has not been less 
rich in discoveries than the mechanical. At the head of 
these stand the discoveries of the properties of chlorine, 
which are of important use in several stages and processes of 
printing as well asin whitening the cloth, Whenever in the 
course of printing the calico is to be freed from stain and 
discoloration, the solution of the chloride of lime is used ; 
and by the aid of this powerful agent, a rich chintz, which 
formerly required many weeks to print, is now produced in as 
many days. The large print-works of Manchester are among 
the most important of our manufactures. The large 
proprietors pride themselves on the most perfeet machinery 
and the best furnished laboratories. All the processes 
through which the calico has to pass, from the state in which 
it is left by the weaver, till it is made up a finished print for 
the foreign and home markets, are performed in these exten- 
sive establishments. The bleaching, the block-printing, the 
cylinder printing, the dyeing, the engraving both of blocks 
and cylinders, the designing of patterns, and the preparation 
of colours, all go on in the same building. Some of the 
print-works employ as many as a thousand workmen. The 
order and cleanliness of the works, and the remarkable 
beauty of most of the operations, impress the visitor with 
admiration and surprise. A calico-printing establishment, like a 
cotton-mill, is a wonderful triumph of modern science ; and 
when the mechanical and chemical improvements of both are 
viewed together, they form a splendid and matchless 
exhibition of science applied to the arts, and easily account 
for a rapidity of growth and a vastness of extension in the 
manufacture of printed cottons which has no parallel in the 
records of industry. 


Tue American export of cotton to France and North Ger- 
many having ceased, leaving this country to take the bulk of 
remaining exports, prices bave declined. English manu- 


facturers, however, have purchased carefully, in anticipation of, 


a further decline. The Manchoster market has had to face a 
diminished demand from the Continent. The great and sudden 
change in foreign politics and the money mafketis telling, and 
will continue to tell, on trade interests probably more than cir- 
cumstances justify. Yorkshire goods have chiefly been affected 
in the way of demand; they sell slowly at previous prices. 
Some classes of linen goods are in demand, but buyers do not 
care for placing orders, thinking that prices may probably be 
lower. Linen manufacturers, however, are all busy at present. 
The war has had a most injurious effect on the Indian import 
markets. As to exports to the Kast, it ought not to affect the 
consumption in such markets as India and China by a single 
piece; indeed, the abatement of prices ought so to stimulate 
consumption in these quarters as to make up for the temporary 
loss of some of our Continental markets. Orders for some 
departments of Nottingham cotton lace productions, such as 
were exported to the Continent, are on a reduced scale, but 
there is considerable activity in others comparatively un- 
influenced by the war. In the present state of the hosiery 
business, prices cannot be fairly tested: a quieter feeling 
prevails. With the depression of prices American buyers have 
come largely into the market for all descriptions of fancy goods, 
confining their operations mainly to purchases of stock. 
Arrivals of new silk have commenced and will be coming for- 
ward rapidly; but without some decided reduction ia prices 
little business can be induced: unless the war sbonld exhibit 
some decisive sign of closing, importers can have no object in 
pressing their silk. Even with the advance on the quotations 
of last month, the prices of silk are now 10 per cent. under 
those of the 30th of Jane. 


THERE is necessarily a vast difference between traders 
unable to carry out their engagements and those who get goods 
without ever intending to pay for them; the latter being com- 
monly effected by combinations of persons who have received 
the appropriate soubriquet of Long-firms, and who are appro- 
priately dealt with by the criminal courts as living by the 
maintenance of a false state of credit. The Long-firms bring 
themselves mainly within reach of the law by implied rather 
than expressed false pretences; they hold themselves out to be 
legitimate traders, the fraud consisting in the absence of all 
intention to pay for the goods received. It may be difficult to 
bring home the preliminary acts as fraudulent in themselves; 
all the ordinary commercial forms are adhered to; statements 
are made by the partics to whom these firms give reference— 

arties commonly joined in the conspiracy to defraud—which 
it is difficult to rebut; but a trial lich has taken place at 
Manchester, in which the parties who asked and received, and 
those who recommended them to credit, and those who had 
bought their goods, were arraigned at a criminal bar, will con- 
stitute, it is to be hoped, an effective warning to respectable 
persons who too easily advise the giving of credit. The Long- 
firm was indeed a very long one; the composite parts inge- 
niously worked into each other, though apparently independent 
and separate, police investigations showing what borologists 
would call a reciprocatory movement. The magnitude of the 
textile goods trade of this country would seem to render it the 
favourite field for Long-firm operators. Messrs. Ryan, Bielen- 
burg, Cook. Cohen, and Ogden, the parties in this case, had 
made their favourite prey of Turkey reds, Hollands, and Croy- 
Cons, of which large quantities had been obtained. A descrip- 
tion of the modus operandi for which the operators are doomed 
to a long imprisonment, will ore profitable and interesting. 
Ryan took a principal part in the transactions, giving orders for 
large quantities of goods, which, having been obtained, he sold, 
in many instances the same day to Cook at a higher price— 
a purely nominal sale, as it would appear; Cook selling them 
the same day to Bielenburg for a third less. Regular accounts 
were kept as between tbe parties, so as to give a legitimate 
appearance to tbe transaction. ook, too, should his part in 
the transactions with Ryan be challenged, was ready to explain 
that Ryan owed him money, and he was glad to get the goods 
at any price. Then in any case that might be discovered of his 
selling the goods at a reduction, he was ready to affirm that 
these got damaged. The invoices between Cook and Bielen- 
burg were carefully kept, but their production to tke police by 
the latter, who hoped to be called as a witness, supplied the 
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data by which the Long-firm plot was revealed in all its ramifi- 
cations. Cohen's part was to give references to Mr. Green and 
other victims, and such credit as an acquaintance with the latter 
parties as he thus obtained, strengthened by reference to Biel- 
enburg, he employed to get for Ryan goods nominally on his own 
account. The case against Ogden was founded on the same 
system of cross réference. The inadequacy of the punishments 
is a matter of regret. Here were all the parties cognisant of 
and partakers of the fraud convicted; yet the highest among 
the varying sentences was twelve mouths’ imprisonment; and 
Cook, who was dealt with by the judge as a receiver with a 
guilty knowledge of stolen goods, was condemned to only six 
months’ imprisonment. We have too many Long-firms still 
oa ing; if they are to be suppressed, it must be with astrong 
and. : 


As to the supply of the raw silk, so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, it is gratifying to find, by a notification issued by the 
Japanese Government, that measures have been taken to direct 
the attention of tha Japanese silk-growers to the means of 
arresting ever-recurring diseases of the worm indifferent forms. 
They are told that increased excellence is not merely to be 
attained by attention to plant, soil, and climate, but by ceasing 
to attribute the diseases of the silkworm solely to Providence, 
and by investigating their origin by the light of facts. Heavy 
rewards are offered to the discoverers, and fame in tho shape of 
publishing the result of their investigations throughout the 
silk provinces of Dewa, Oshin, Iwakie, Iwasbiri, Shinans, 
Kodryoki, Kai, Tamla, Tajiina, and other unpronouncable 
regions. There is evidently no jealousy in the Japanese official 
mind against improvements in the working up of the silk. 
Indeed, foreign requirements necessitate improvement. A 
silk-reeling machine, termed fututsx dord has of late years been 
introduced both for Japanese fabrics and the exported article, 
but the reelers are now told by the Government that although 
this is a convenient machine, it is “ very imperfect in its con- 
struction, so that foreigners are greatly discontented with the 
quality of the silk reeled in this way, and buy it at a lower 
price, which is the reason why at present greater profits are 
secured by the manufacture of cards.” To improve the quality 
of the silk, and increase the profits of the silk producers, im- 
proved reeling machines “will shortly be procured from abroad, 
their construction taught, and the mode of using them clearly 
explained.” 


Ir is to the evident interest, not only of the great body of 
traders and manufacturers, but of the public at large, that the 
integrity of trade-marks should be rigidly maintained, and we 
are glad to find in the successive cases tried, the judges dis- 
posed to look at the provisions of the law in the broad spirit 
of equity, refusing to be led away by technical pleadings as to 
slight differences in a trade-mark designed as a colourable 
pretence of another having priority of use. It has been com- 
plained that there are few decisions for their guidance; but 
these are certainly not conflicting, and would all appear to be 
n the right direction. If the intention of the law is at all 
times carried out as fully as in a trade-mark case tried at 
Manchester last month, the owners of legitimate trade- 
mavks have little to complain of. In this case, between two 
firms of bleachers and finishers, the plaintiffs having their 
works at Bolton, and the defendants at Collyhurst, the trade- 
mark being an embossed ticket of a particular size with a 
combination of colours of blue and gold, the ruling of Lord 
Cranworth was re-afirmed, namely, that it is by no means 
necessary in order to entitle an aggrieved party to relief that 
both tickets should be absolutely identical; and further, it 
was held that neither copyright nor registration as a design is 
necessary to protect a trade-mark for which priority of use 
can be proved. This is not to say, however, that such copy- 
right or registration does not constitute an additional 
guarantce, under certain evident limitations as to ownership. 
The presiding judge at this trial laid it down that if two parties 
happened to hit on an identical figure, each would have a right 
to use itas his own; but if one copied the other, there was 
cause of complaint. But, again, the copying must succeed to 
such an extent as would cause ordinary purchasers to mistake 
one for the other. In this last-named rule the reason may be 
discerned why the general form of a trade-mark adopted by 
one party fora particular article, may be applied by another 
to a different description of article, because here there is no 
deception possible; but we have to await a case in which 


two trade-marks, one of which has been fashioned according to 
the other, shall be applied by separate parties to classes of 
goods closely approaching each other, so that the distinction 
is rather technical than real. In foreign markets many of 
the distinctions that here obtain are not recognised, at 
least by customers, and it is evident that in such instances 
a trade-mark might mislead. To return to the present case, 
although the trade-mark of the plaintiffs was neither copy- 
righted nor registered, a fact which led the counsel for the 
defendants to maintain that the particular trade-mark of the 
defendants was not protected in law, the jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs on the two issues presented, namely, 
that the defendants had made their trade-mark as like to the 
plaintiffs’ as they could, and that customera were liable to 
mistake through their resemblance. It was proved that the 
shields which constituted the central emblem of the device 
were not of the same shape, but they were of the same size; 
for three castles the defendants had inserted three female faces, 
crowned, it may be presumed, with battlemented coronets; 
there was a difference, of course, in crest and initials. The 
plaintiffs swore that their sale of jeanettes had been affected 
since the defendants had adopted the ticket in question, but 
the action was brought only nominally to recover damages. 


Caw nothing be done with our trade-guilds that shall sub- 
servo the purposes of manufacturing industry? They were 
established for a good purpuse, or what was deemed a good 
purpose in past days. We are always hearing that if they are 
not what they might be if their revenues were well applied, 
it is because the altered state of society has chan the 
relation of the craft committed to their supervision. But 
if arbitrary control over individuals has vanished; if the 
exclusiveness of the monoply of the companies of weavers 
and drapers has been done away with; if the woolmen and the 
scriveners no longer hold high court and determine prices and 
the scale of production, no reason exists why some larger 
application should not now be made of their accumulated 
funds. Would it not, after all, be possible to induce a 
combined action on the part of the eighty city companies, 
the chambers of commerce, and other bodies, in aid of the 
technical education of the present day, as well as to encourage 
the skilled workmen in every department of industry by the 
award of prizes P_ By some such united action, in connection 
with what is now being done in the way of technical training 
in other parts of the kingdom, we could effectually meet 
foreign competition. The dispensing hospitality and the 
providing of asylums for decayed members, was certainly not 
the exclusive object of these guilds. I(t was the promoting of 
British trade; and so long as this main object is not carried 
out, they must be regarded as essentially defective. The guilds 
are fast losing their individuality. The Drapers’ Company is 
certainly not wholly composed of drapers. We are in favour 
of a Government commission examining the original charters 
of these companies, with the view of giving effect, in spirit 
if not in letter, to the purposes for which they were originally 
founded. 


WE find that a number of the Prussian journals, in their 
hostility against France, are proposing, as a test of patriotism, 
that henceforth German ladies who are lovers of the Vaterland, 
shall eschew French fashions; that without waiting for a 
Government decree of interdiction, eats shall not only reject 
the latest novelties, but wear nothing that in design or texture 
partaking in the least of Gullican nationality. The pro- 
posal bears the semblance of patrotism, but the excessive 
spite, for we can call it nothing less, embodied in the 
proposal, will certainly not be gratified. Fashion exists in 
the peculiar genius of the mind, in that inventive faculty 
allied with exquisite taste, in which the French excel; and to 
conceive of bounds being set to the influence of Paris on 
modes of dress throughout the world would be, if possible, 
to raise barriers against the passage of the sun’s rays 
to the climes they visit. The influence of genius is too subtle 
to be arrested. Paris ey the worldin fashion, and whether 
the Imperial star is in the ascendant or otherwise, the laws 
issuing from the salons of the capital of France are obeyed 
throughout the wide world wherever civilization and wealth 
exist. On what will the Germans fall back? They owe to 
the emanations of the French mind no small share of such 
refinement as they possess—a refinement that finds its outer 
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expression in dress. If they are to repudiate the influence of 
France in fashion, they must g° back for centuries, and dress 
in antiquated styles that would better become denizens of the 
forest than the inhabitants of modern cities and towns. The 
proposal is so supremely ridiculous that we only refer to it as 
an excess arising in a period of great excitement, for no power 
on earth can stay the enforcement of the laws of fashion—a 
truth which asserted itself in ancient as in modern times, 
sumptuary laws having invariably failed of their aim. Peter 
the Great was never considered a madman until he issued his 
ukase against three-cornered hats. If the Germans are bent 
on ignoring French fashions, they may become singular, but 
nothing more. The Court of Berlin will certainly not fail of 
paying suit to the latest styles of Parisian dress; and if this 

treason, let the Prussian journalists who have entered such 
a unavailing protest to the law of fashion, make the most 
of it. 


‘WE learn from the United States that thus far the indica- 
tions are favorable of an approaching busy season, with 
better prices than have ruled for some period past in foreign 
dry goods. The extraordinary heat had been unfavorable to 
transactions, driving not only customers but salesmen out of 
town to the seaside, the forest, and the mountains. Southern 
buyers are in stronger force than for years past, the Southern 
trade having been reorganized and credit received. The new 
regulations referred to elsewhere in our columns, by which 
duties on foreign goods are no longer necessarily payable at 
the port of entry, will affect to a considerable extent the 
trade relations of British exporters of textile fabrics, and we 
hear already of arrangements made by our leading mercantile 
houses to establish agencies in the southern and western cities 
similar to thosé in New York. With the multiplication of 
these agencics, we are satisfied that double the present 
business could be done, but more attention must be paid to the 
special tastes and requirements of Americans, and our 
manufacturers and merchants should keep well posted up on 
the style of current American goods manufactured in the 
New England States. 


MILLINERY, FLOWERS, AND BABY-LINEN. 


Ar our first visit to the house of Messrs. Foster, Porter, 
and Co., it is impossible to enter into details of the vast 
stock contained in the numerous warehouses. We therefore 
select those departments which, from the character of the 
stock, are likely to be most useful at this moment to our 
readers. The change in the materials and shapes of the 
autumn, Bonnets and Hats renders it imperative that our first 
attention should be given to the Millinery department; here 
we are surrounded with all the new shapes and the new ma- 
terials of which these chapeaux are to be composed, as well as 
the French designs from which the autumnal bonnets and 
hats are copied. These models abound in elegance and grace, 
and are well suited to English ideas, which is more than can 
be said of some chapeaux designed by our French neighbours, 
and which are more suitable for the stage, or for the demi- 
monde, than for first-class houses to introduce over the country. 
The distinguishing features in this department are the 
elegance and sobriety of the designs. That the fashionable 
écrue and cuir tints add much to this sobriety of colour is not 
to be denied, but none of the models shown were deficient in 
these respects. 

In the Flower department we observe every kind of flower, 
from the cheapest British to the most expensive French 
flowers, embracing all those excellent mediums in both 
British and foreign goods which are so useful for exportation. 
The principal lines of the moment are the velvet and satin 
flowers, both natural and fancy; these are offered at remark- 
ably low prices, and, as well as the medium, higher, and first- 
class goods, are selling rapidly. 

Messrs. Foster, Porter, and Co.'s Feather department is 
full of every class and description of plain and mounted 
feathers and birds, and the stock in this and the flower depart- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired. 

In the Baby-linen and Baby-millinery departments every re- 


quisite for layettes is presented in vast variety. The fine hand- ~ 


sewing, rich embroidery, and general excellence of materials 
employed, offer unusual advantages to outfitting houses. The 
chief novelties noted are tho autumn cloaks and pelisses for 


infants. These are trimmed with a most graceful mixture of 
satin, braiding, and ribbon, which combination produces a new 
and rich effect, whether executed in self or contrasting colours 
upon cashmere, merino, &c. The worked and laced robes 
should not pass unnoticed, if only as specimens of the perfec- 
tion to which hand-sewing is carried out in these days of 
sewing-machine labour. 

We hope on a future occasion to return to other depart- 
ments of this well-known house.—(Wholesale and for Export 


only.) 


FEATHER MUFFS AND PIECE GOODS. 


THE new muffs now offered at Messrs. MILBURN and BEESTON, 
of Newgate Street, are as original as beautiful. They are com- 
posed of feathers, which form compact and dense masses of 
colour. These muffs possess the required solidity without being 
heavy in Brpearence or in actuality: they are made in black- 
cock, in pheasant, and in pea-hen feathers, besides beautiful 
mixtures of white and black, white and peacock and fancy 
feathers. Messrs. MiLBuRN and BEESTON are also offering 
neckties of the same feathers, to correspond with the muffs. 
These are haute nowveautés, and are much in demand. 

In the large flower department we note an immense variety 
of handsome velvet and satin flowers in all the new colours; and 
observe the “ Peacock’s down,” noted in our Paris articles, has 
already been imported, and is largely used in flower mounts. 
Every variety of first-class, medium, and low-priced goods is 
arranged in the enlarged and improved warehouse devoted to 
this branch. 

The Trimming department is also considerably enlarged 
since our last visit, and contains every variety of fringe, 
headed, plain, effilé, and crépé; also objets d'art in passemen- 
terie, and in mantle trimmings, buttons, &c. 

In the Piece-goods warehouse the rich Lyons and Genoa 
velvets, in all the new colours, demand attention. Velvet is so 
much in vogue for chapeaux and for costumes that even this 
well-filled stock is daily diminishing; and, in the present state 
of the Continent, we cannot be sure of having orders from 
that country filled with any certainty. The new shades are 
two fine reds, olive-green, bronze-green, écru, brown (five or 
six distinct shades) and feuille morte. These, besides the ordi- 
nary shades of velvet, coloured and black, Messrs. MILBURN 
and BEESTON are now offering a magnificent collection of silks 
and satins, as well as of stuffs, reps, poplins, serges, twilled 
and plain satteenes, cloths, merinos and cashmeres. In fact it 
would be difficult to name a seasonable fabric, or a fashionable 
colour, which cannot be obtained of this well-known firm.— 
(Wholesale and for Export only.) 


STRAWS, FURS, AND GERMAN CLOTHS. 


Tuy ever-increasing demand for English straw hats and bon- 
nets has brought as a consequence many new shapes into the - 
market. Messrs.’HucH Jones & Co., ever foremost in in- 
troducing novelties, are now offering large quantities of Gipsy 
Hats and Bonnets. The high diadéme and equally high bavolet 
render the untrimmed bonnet pretty, and even coquettish. The 
fancy hats are not so high as those worn in the spring, and 
are much more elegant, the Dresden, the Berlin, and the Stras- 
burg hats being among the most graceful. 

Every variety in straw mixtures are much run upon. Ladies 
felt hats, coloured, black and white, are also iach in demand. 
Messrs. HueH Jones have a wonderfully attractive black silk 
plush hat for ladies, which is called the “Sass” chapeau, and 
which is likely to prove a leading feature in this department. 

In the Fur department a cheap kind of muff is offered. This 
is called the Registered Muff, and is likely to obtain a great 
success from the low price at which itis introduced. The 
Registered Muff is of grebe, with an under edging of sealskin, 
which not only sets off the grebe to great advantage, but also 
is serviceable in preserving the delicate feathers. Sealskin, fur, 
and ermine, is also another combination which is much in 
favour. 

We have before alluded tothe moth-proof muff and fur 
boxes of Messrs. Huau Jones and Co., which entirely prevent 
the ravages of moths in fur. 

In the Mantle department the German cloth goods are 
exceedingly stylish and elegant. The jackets and mantles are 
of beaver, or of plain, thick, and fine cloth, trimmed with 
velvet, with seal, with Astrakan, and with gimps, braids, and 
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rich passementeric ornaments. All these last-named are richly 
fringed. The woollen goods alluded to last month are very 
handsome, and are universally worn at the Continental bathing- 
plazes, and are daily obtaining favour here. 

In the well-filled Costume department of this noted house, 
the piéce de resistance is the Shawl Costume, with its graceful 
drapery and handsome fringes. There are various models of 
this costume, all of which, however, preserve the fringe and 
woven border, which are the characteristics of the costume as 
worn by the Empress of the French.—/ Wholesale and for 
Export onlyJ 


BRODERIES NOUVEAUTES. 


Tue rich embroideries of the house of MM. ACHILLE 
Buevze et Cik., of 102, Newgate Street, are becoming neces- 
sary to all houses who would maintain the prestige of kecping 
French nouveautés. Under the generic title noureautés, Mons, 
ACHILLE BLEUZE comprises the rich and delicate novelties of 
the hour and of the season. At this moment the cashmere 
peignow and morning robes are truly exquisite, the designs 
artistic, the work raised in rich coloura on black, violet, or 
fawn-coloured cashmere. The ontline of each pitce is traced 
on the costume so that the modiste who makes up a peignoir 
for the first time will experience no difficulty in the arrange- 
ment. The embroidery is varied, one style being in raised 
chintz, or many-coloured silk, another in shaded silks, a third 
in self or contrasting silks. 

The Broderie Appliqué of Mons. ACHILLE BLEvzZE is entirely 
worked by hand, and resembles rich mosiac rather than the work 
of the needle. It is extensively used for house and church 
decoration, and is being introduced by all first-class upholsterers 
in elegant suites of furniture. 

Besides thesemagnificent embroideries another class deserves 
mention. We allude to the embroidery upon cloth for paletéts, 
mantles, &c. The rich black silk embroidery is raised upon 
cloth of the purest and finest wool, very thick, but light, and 
resembling our beaver cloth on the under side. The white em- 
broidery and lingerie must not be forgotten. Here it is to be 
seen of all kinds, made up and plain.as on leaving the worker’s 
hand. Collars, sleeves, ruffles, chemiscttes, skirtings, handker- 
chicfs of every class, style, quantity,and price. are among these 
broderies de luxe, which serve as models for English modistes 
as well as are supplied by them to their pstrons. 

In laces the chief lines are Cluny, Valenciennes, Dentelles de 
Bruge, and guipures (Maltese), both black and white, with their 
respective imitations. 

Mong. BLEUZE does a large trade in best woven corsets, which 
are méchanique throughout, save where embroidered by hand. 
The best of these corsets are satin-finished, and the shapes are 
perfect, while the prices commend themselves. Besides the 
above-named, there are plain and twilled flannels, single and 
doable, for invalids and children’s paletéts and underclothing, 
piece goods of cashmere, cloth, reps, poplins, and twilled goods 
of every class and quality, all at singularly low prices, when we 
consider the excellence and style of the various fabrics.— 
(Wholesale and fer Export only.) 


SEWING COTTONS. 


AmonG the manufacturers of sewing cotton of this country, 
one name has become a household word. Whether for hand 
or machine sewing cottons, the noted house of Messrs. JONAS 
Brook and BrotHErs, of Huddersficld. stands prominently for- 
ward. ‘“Brooxk’s Cotton” is remarkable for its peculiarly even 
smoothness and gloss, and for the facility with which it is 
worked up by nearly every sewing machine. We would draw 
our readers’ attention in particular to the wonderful finish of 
Messrs. BRoox’s ‘‘ Prize Nine-cord,” which is wound expressly 
for first-class hand-sewing; to the Glacé Cotton for sewing 
machines, five hundred yards in length, and capable of bein 
worked up to the last few inches of the reel; to Crochet aaa 
Tatting Hanks, which are made expressly for these works ; 
and finally, to the renowned Goat's Head Crochet Cotton of 
Messrs. Broox’s. These cottons are sent out on reels and in 
hanks, enclosed in boxes. The reels bear the trade-mark and 
crest—a goat’s head—and the lengths are guaranteed. The 
perfection of the manufacture, the ease which hand and 
machine sewing is accomplished with Messrs. Broox’s cotton, 
_justify us in strongly recommending this cotton for the pur- 
poses above alluded to.—( Wholesale and for Export only.) 


WOOLLEN GOODS. 


THE decided success of the woollen goods which we mentioned 
and illustrated in our August number bas been instrumental in 
causing the production of a still higher class of woollens, 
‘‘ clouds,” rotondes, shawls, veils, and neckties. In fact, wool 
is the fashion; and a gay, pretty, and sensible fashion it is. 

Wool is particularly adapted for children’s clothing by its 
warmth and lightness ; and it is invaluable for the aged and 
the invalid. The beautiful mixtures of silk and wool now 
shown on the rotondes, sorties du bal, and capes of Messrs. S. 
Norrucorte and Co. give evidence of the attention paid to 
this branch of their business. The shapes are new and the 
designs elegant and light. 

The American “Clouds” are of various sizes and widths, as well 
as of quality and price. They are made of the finest Shetland 
as well as of the commoner wools, and have obtained great 
reputation on the Continent as well as here. Shawls und 
carriage wraps of wool are also offered in great variety in this 
department, and are wonderfully light, warm, and comfortable 
in appearance.—( Wholesale and for Export only.) 


SILKEN JEWELLERY. 


Some few months since we mentioned the perfection attained 
by the Coventry looms in producing designs of all kinds in woven 
silk. Now we have to record a novelty which has already com- 
manded a success among Parisian modistes, and which is 
alluded to by our Continental correspondents in the present 
number of THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. Mr. STEVENS, 
of Coventry, is producing large quantities of silken jewellery, 
in suites consisting of brooch and earrings. These trinkets 
are in all colours, with an endless variety of design, in colours, 
in white and in black upon the coloured grounds. Thus a 
green or blue costume is worn with green or blue earrings and 
brooch, in which graceful floral patterns are woven in white 
silk. 

The “setting” of these artistic “woven jewels” is exceedingly 
neat, and the shapes and general beauty of design leave nothing 
to be desired, while the woven silk itself equals (and that is say- 
ing no little) the ribbon book-marks and woven specimens lately 
submitted to our inspection. The delicacy and grace of the 
floral designs, in white upon colour, have made this fantasie de 
luxe a necessary accompaniment of toilets for young persons in 
Paris, and we anticipate an equal success here for this new 
class of artistic bijouterie—(Wholesale and for Export only.) 


BABY-LINEN,. 


WE naturally turn to the noted house of Messrs. SHarp, 
PERRIN, and Co. when we desire to review novelties in layettes 
or trousseaux. The department devoted to baby-linen is, comme 
towours, replete with various designs and new ideas for trim- 
ming and adorning the garments destined to cover tiny limbs. 
The speciality of the moment is in the silk-embroidered 
pinafores, which are of clear muslin, nicely frilled and ruffled, 
and adorned with embroidery in white and coloured silks. 
Lovely robes fur infants are of new and rich designs, and short 
robes vie in beauty with these. Nor is the Underclothing 
department without attraction. Novel trimmings in lace, and 
combinations of lace, embroidery and needleworked tucking 
adorn the chemises, night-dresses, &c. We wish to call our 
readers’ attention to some remarkably pretty and reasonable 
camisoles, which are elegant and quite new. An open woven 
trimming takes the place of tucks and lace, and the whole 
is trimmed with frills in first-rate style. The other trousseaux 
requisites, as jupons, nightcaps, &c., leave nothing to be 
desired in style, quality, or workmanship.—( Wholesale and for 
Export only.) 


NEW BONNETS. 


In spite of the many hindrances the war has thrown in the way 
of autumnal fashion, the house of Messrs. W. WILSON and Co., 
are showing an immense variety of French chapeaux. The 
varied forms and entirely new shapes of these elegant bonnets 
command admiration of those who, in such timesas these, can 
devise new models and carry out orders for the English market. 
The principal materials employed are satin and velvet, with rich 
flowers of the same fabrics. The colours are as varied as the 
shapes, many of which are a return to those worn in the 
eighteenth century. The principal colours used are the soft 
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shades of cuir, bronze, and two shades of deep red, of ominous 
character truly, but striking and most effective in a bonnet. 
Two, and even three, shades of colour are now employed in 
Messrs. WILSON and Co.’s new bonnets. The “Shako” hat is 
exceedingly high, composed of tulle de chine and facetted jet 
ornaments, plume, and deep red roses. In form it resembles 
the “Commode” of the “ Fontange” period, and is both stylish 
andelegant. The “ Little Dornt” bonnet is of three shades of 
écru velvet, and was designed in Paris in compliment to the 
illustrious author who has gone fromamong us. Three shades of 
violet, of blue, and of amber are disposed in as many bonnets 
with rich effect, combined with white satin flowers, black 
feathers, and jet ornaments. The Lyons velvet, so rich yet 
light in texture is used for these beautiful and taking bon- 
nets. Though Messrs. WILSON have all the novelties, including 
the Tricolor, the Cantiniére, &c., the more graceful and quieter 
models, of which they possess so large a stock, are those that 
will find favour with the trade in general, although no doubt 
there will be a demand for “ War Millinery.”—( Wholesale and 
for Export only. 


FLOWERS. 


In our last impression we announced a change of quarters of 
the well-known firm of Messrs. ROBERTS, JONES, REID and 
Co. (late with Fisher and Melles). Now ws have to record the 
return of the firm to their old warehouses, No. 3, Cripplegate 
Buildings, Wood Street, which are familiar to most of our 
readers. This return and this arrangement is pleasant news 
to all the well-wishers of the firm—and they are many. The 
old house, however, contains an entirely new stock, and this 
new stock will certainly not lower the churacter of the house 
for first-class and medium goods. In particular we may 
mention the beautiful mounts of Passion-flowers and Bigno- 
nia leaves; the sprays and bunches of velvet and satin 
flowers in all the new shades, écru, cuir, bronze, olive green 
and the ominous sang de Prusse, red, and of two shades. 
These shades of red are exquisitely beautiful, and in spite of 
the associations which delight our excitable neighbours, and 
which horrify us, will Le in general favour. Curious are the 
combinations and shades of colour in the olive-green, bronze, 
and feuille morte flowers. Asters, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
and all the seasonable blossoms are offered in these shades, as 
well as in their own natural tints. Sparkling and bronzed 
grasses are mixed with good effect in the mounts, which, for 
close imitation of nature, are unequalled. 

Next month we hope to speak of the Paris bonnets, hats, 
and the Autumnal novelties of this noted house.—( Wholesale 
and for Export only.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corton Statistics Act, 1868.—Return of the quantities 
of cotton imported and exported at the various ee of the 


United Kingdom during the week ended July 28, 1870 :— 
Imported. Exported. 
; Bales. Bales. 
American... ... ... «18,725 ... 0. 2,244 
Brazilian... .. .. .. 1714 1... | 815 
Fast Indian... ... ... ... 12,676 ... ... 2,061 
Egyptian .. .. w. 8.) 61,8580 15 
Miscellaneous... ... 0. 7,953 9 
Total wees eee 42,426 4,644 


DEcLINE OF TURKEY MANUFACTURES.—It is certain 
that Turkey is declining in manufacturing power. The 
muslin looms of Scutari and Ternova, which formerly numbered 
2000, are reduced to less than 200 spindles; the silk looms of 
Salonica, numbering from 25 to 28 in 1847, have fallen to 18; 
and Broussa and Diarbeka, once so renowned for their velvets, 
satins, and silks,,do not now produce a tenth part of what 
they yielded 40 years ago. Bagdad was once the centre of 
very flourishing trades, especially of calico printing. Aleppo 
was still more famous for its manufactures of gold thread, of 
cotton tissues, cotton and silk, silk and gold and nankeen 
stuffs. These once occupied more than 40,000 looms, which 
are now reduced to 5000. Whilst, however, the manufacturing 

ower of the country has thus fallen off, its producing power 
in raw material has increased. 


THE Wark AND THE GLovE TrapE.—The Continental 
war has had the effect of causing a revival of the glove trade 
in Yeovil and the neighbouring district. The supply of 
German gloves, which have been obtainable at much less than 
those of Singlish make, has now fallen far below the demand, 
consequently orders are pouring in from all directions, and 


the manufacturers at Yeovil and the neighbourhood have | 


already received orders that will keep their employés in full 
work for several months to come, and will put an end to all 
farther projects of emigration. 


AUSTRIAN WOOLLEN AND WoOkrSTED Fasrics.—The 
yearly production of wool in Austria, (700,000 cwt.) is almost 
totally worked up by home industry. The annual exports, 
amounting to 200,000 ewt., very little exceed the imports. Any 
material difference is owing to the circumstance that the 
imports, which come from Russia and Turkey, comprise the 
coarse sorts prevalent there, whereas the greater part of the 
exports consist of the superfine sorts produced from Austrian 
merino sheep. Coarse woollen manufactures and cloths of 
secondary quality make up the main production of Austrian 
weaving industry in this branch. In the same manner, the 
production of linen in the eastern portions of the empire is 
exercised as a domestic industry for home wants, so woollen 
manufactures are produced here by the peasant. Wool is 
spun by the females of the household, and woven into coarse 
cloth in primitive luoms. Besides these domestic looms, 
there is some cloth produced by regular weavers of Halma- 
cloth. Woollen and worsted productions of the second quality 
in demand are produced in the western regions, with the 
exception of that coming from the loom of the guilds of the 
Transylvanian Saxons. There are computed to be more than 
700,000 spindles, for hand and machine spinning of carding 
wool; the number of looms amounts to nearly 50,000. The 
ten worsted spinning mills, with 35,000 spindles existing at 
present, do not suffice for the want of worsted. be 
production of unfulled worsted weavings, partly mixed 
with cotton yarn, has its chief seats at Reichenburg and 
the surrounding country. The value of the whole pro- 
duction of woollen and mixed fabricsand yarns in Austria, 
woollen webs included, is estimated at 150,000,000 florins per 
annum. About 450,000 hands are employed. 


THE SriLk TRADE oF Lyons IN 1869.—From an official 
statement just published, we learn that during 1869 the numler 
of bales of silk registered at the office cf the Condition, at 
Lyons, amounted to 51,326, of the total weight of 3,324,862 
kils. The average of the preceding nine years was 45,238 
bales, showing an increase in 1869 of 6,043 bales above the 
average. In the year 1860 there were registered 42,942 bales 
of the weight of 2,987,454 kils., so that the increase is very 
marked. The total quantity of silk registered in the first six 
months of 1869 amounted to 1,635,382 kils., whilst that of the 
second was 1,689,480 kils. The loss in weight by the condi- 
tioning of the silk, which varies with the quantity of moisture 
in the atmosphere, averaged; during the yeur, 1°39 per cent 
for organzine and raw silks, 1:71 per cent for trame, or 1:47 

er cent. altogether for all qualities of silk. The maximum 
foe in weight was, in the month of January, 2:26 per cent., 
and the minimum, in August, 42 per cent. The quality of 
silk registered was as follows :—organzine, 1,062,874 kils.; 
trame, 744,458 kils.; raw 1,295,367 kils.; various qualities, 
212,670 kils.; reeled 9,484 kils. During the past year China 
supplied the rial portion of the above; France came next, 
then Italy, then Japan, and to these succeeded Bengal. Persia 
sent but a very small quantity. 


THe Suppty or Woou—The merinos imported into 
Australia from the Cape of Good Hope in 1794 and 1805 have 
been the source of most of the fine Australian wool of which 
such large quantities are exported. The wocl has been further 
et Gi by the subsequent importation of sheep from France 
an 


Saxony. More attention is now, fortunately, being paid — 


to cleaning and sorting the wool, both in Australia and at the 
Cape. The higher price secured by the carefully picked, 
cleaned, and assorted wools affurds every encouragement to the 
producers. Proceeding to the North of Africa, we find in 
Algeria vast tracts of country supporting countless flocks and 
yielding large quantities of wool ; and although we can hardly 
expect fine American cotton and superior wool in the same 
district, there are parts of Algeria where the wool is of very 
superior quality. Partsof Asia in the same latitudes, have 
produced, from time immemorial, innumerable flocks; and 
wherever navigable rivers or other means of communyi- 
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cation exist, the wool finds its way to the coast and becomes 
an articleof commerce. A large quantity of the wool exported 
is produced in the countries each side ‘of the Indus. The 
black wool of the Punjab and the Umbulla is little esteemed, 
owing to its colour ; that from Goojerat may be best put to ac- 
count from being a long combing wool. The mixed wools of 
India, thovgh called white, are not so, and are relatively little 
esteemed. The white wools of the Punjab are well-adapted 
to the English market, and would sell higher were greater 
care taken in their preparation. The Himalaya wool well 
suits the requirements of the English manufacturer, and the 
quality, which is good, has shown of late years signs of great 
improvement. ‘I’o come to Europe, we need only remark that 
there is a great variety of French wools, many of them beauti- 
fully fine and of long fibre, suitable for combing purposes and 
well-adapted for the manufacture of warps. Silesian and 
Austrian wools are so well known to the trade that we need 
not enlarge upon them. The Italian wvols present no feature 
of usefulness to our trade. The Spanish wool, despite its 
merits, is not in request in this country, price, among other 
things, being a consideration. 

BLEACHING AND CALENDERING.—Bleaching and calender- 
ing linen cloth are the processes which follow the weaving, 
and in both there are now great improvements. The following 
is a brief description of the process as followed by the Lrish 
manufactures. Taken from the “ pieces” which come from the 
manufacturer, and loosely knotted, the cloth is passed into a 
boiler or vat, along with a weak solution of potash. Boiled 
for several hours, it is transferred to a wash-mill, and subject- 
ed to the action of a stream of water constantly passing 
through. The cloth is worked up and down in the mill by heavy 
wooden stampers, having an alternate motion given to them 
by means of a revolving cylinder furnished with projecting 
pegs, which lift the stampers at intervals. From the mills 
the cloth is removed to the green, and spread out, the lengths 
being roughly stitched together. They are retained in their 
place on the ground by means of pins. Allowed to lie here for 
two or three days, the cloth is again subjected to a series of 
boilings and washings. It is then passed through the “rub- 
boards,” the surfaces of which are provided with hard wood 
cut into parallel grooves. The boards are moved backwards 
and forwards by simple mechanism, with the linen between 
then, plentifully soaped. The entire web is thus submitted to 
friction. The cloth is next steeped in vats, in a solution of 
weak sulphuric acid. The finishing processes then commence, 
which vary according to the fancy of the manufacturer—some 
smoothing by heated cylinders, others using starch and similar 
inyredients to stiffen the fabric, and not a few employing 
more objectionable methods of stretching, smoothing, and pro- 
ducing an artificial gloss, with a view to make an inferior 
fabric assume the appearance of one of superior quality. 

MANCHESTER AND THE FRENCH TREATY.—Messrs. H. 
Ashworth, J. Slagg, jun, and BR. Armitage, the three 
gentleman sent to Paris to represent the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on Commercial Treaties, have presented 
their joint reports to the Chamber. They state that but 
“little interest appeared to be excited by their mission among 
those to whom they looked for kindred sympathy iu Paris, and 
though several gentlemen called to express their interest in 
their proceedings, they were not made aware of the existence of 
any organised party holding liberal views of commercial policy, 
nor did they receive public support from any gentlemen pro- 
fessing opinions favourable to the treaty and the principles on 
which it was founded. The depositions of many of the French 
witnesses contained highly exaggerated statements respecting 
the facilities of manufacturing in England as compared with 
France, and it had been attempted to show that in cost of 
labour, coal, cotton, and means of sustenance the French were 
so unfavourably situated that they could in no way compete with 
Isngland and that even the present high duties were insufficient 
to prevent an injurious action on the French industry through 
the competition of British exports. Not only was this point 
urged with special regard to the cotton industry, but nearly all 
the exploded theories of Protection were made use of to de- 
nounce the treaty and its operations on almost every branch 
of French industry.” Some of the larger houses “ professed 
more liberal views, and disclaimed any fear of English compcti- 
tion,” but the deputation considered themselves justified in 
stating “ that the bulk of French evidence aimed at the resti- 
tution of prohibition, or at least, a considerable advance on 
the present high tariff.” Several advocates of protection en- 
deavoured to refute their statements, but they could “con- 


scientiously affirm that all the principal points of their 
evidence remained entirely uushaken.” ‘They concluded “ that 
both the final efforts of their opponents, as also the whole bur- 
den of the previous French evidence, had but one inten- 
tion—viz.,to obtain for the French manufacturer a protection 
for his own exclusive benefit, and, in furtherance of this end, 
the complete exclusion of British cotton manufactures. If, 
as appears customary with French producers, each industry 
advocates only such measures as appear to advance its own pe- 
culiar interest, the treaty will, no doubt, receive a fair share of 
support from those who are able to trade under its provisions ; 
and when the whole result of the evidence is finally discussed 
in the Chamber of Deputies, we have been assured that the 
evidence submitted by us will be of great use and assistance in 
the arguments of those statesmen who wish to see the trade of 
France extended and benefited through the influence of free 
institutions.” 


TRADE REPORTS. 


*Loxpon Sirk Marxet.—The unexpected and sudden political com- 
Plientions, followed by war and its consequent financial embarrassment, 

ave for the past month entirely prevented business to any extent in 
the silk trade. Its position, however, had become so exceptional from 
the continued scarcity of supplics and the extreme caution of con- 
sumers in buying during the advance of prices, that only a nominal 
effect has been produced. Gencrally sales are not pressed, and as the 
temporary pressure in the money market has subsided, there seems 
some disposition to buy at the lowest quotations of last year, showing 
n decline of 10 to 15 per cent. from the prices of June last, upon 
Tsatlee and tho bulk of Japan silk; other sorts, not having risen in 
proportion, are not much affected. The new China silk now arriving 
ig not offered for sale at present; the bills will not begin to approach 
maturity till the end of the year, when a much firmer market is 
expected, as the aggregate supply of silk this season will probably be 
more reduced than ever. Re-rceled Haineens and Tsatlees, the stock 
of which has been strengthened by recent arrivals from China, 
are not at present in demand. Usual reel Tsatlees and Tay- 
saams are selling slowly. Re-reeled Cantons, extra fine, aru in fair 
demand, and bring good prices; the lower grades of the silk are also 
selling steadily. A large business in the fall is anticipated, especially 
in the weaving trade. It is impossible, in the present excited condition 
of our markct, caused by tho uncertain state of affairs in Europe, to 
give any really reliable quotations, 

Cutxa ana Jaran Imports.—Yokohama. There had been a slight 
improvement in the demand for Plain Cottons, and sales of 8 ]bs. 
Grey Goods had been made at an advance of 10 cents. per picce. 
Transactions had not been large, as holders were mostly disinclined to 
accept ruling rates. Cotton yarns were rather lower, and Woollen 
and Fancy Goods had attracted but little attention.— Hiago and Osaka, 
The business done in Piece Goods during the month had again been 
very limited, but there were some slight signs of improvement at the 
close. Grey Shirtings were improved in demand at somewhat higher 
rates, Cotton Yarn had been placed at quotations, and there was con- 
tinued disposition to purchase, but stocks were light. Turkey Red 
Cloth had attracted somewhat more attention. Other cottons were 
neglected. Camlcts had been sold to a limited extent. Plain Lustres 
were asked for, the demand being in favour of White, Gentian, and 


‘Ash. Mousselines de Laine had found buyers to a fair extent at low 


eal Blankets in slightly improved demand.—Shanghai. The 
ieco Goods market was daily becoming more unsatisfactory. 
Moncy was casier among the natives, but, in tho utter absence 
of demand from the consuming marts, the dealers had been 
afraid to buy; whilst a rapidly advancing sterling exchange, coupled 
with extensive forced sales by one firm had given a marked impetus to 
realisation, and nearly every article of import had declined materially 
in price. Grey Shirtings: Large quantities of mildewed Shirtings 
offering at reduced rates.—Hong Kong. The attention of dealers was 
almost entirely confined to auction sales. Stocks had been largely 
added to by arrivals tending toa slight reduction all round. In Yarns 
and Woollens very little had been done. Cotton Yarn: Sales had been 
almost entirely confined to 16-24's, of which one special kind had been 
in request. Of these counts stocks were by no means heavy, and rates 
were generally upheld, 28-32"s, on the other hand, were plentiful, and 
there was but a small demand for them. Grey shirtings: Large 
supplies caused parcels of 71bs. and 8.4 Ibs. to be forced on the market 
at reduced prices, and sales resulted to a fair extent. Grey T-Cloths: 
More inquiry after the tiner qualities of 7 1bs., and holders had taken 
advantage of it to lighten their stocks. Common qualities declined in 
valuc to the low figure of 2 duls. 2c. per piece. Other makes are very 
quict, and call for no remark. Only a little business doing in dyed and 
fancy cottons. 


Ciina anp Jaran Exronrts.—Yokohama. The business in silk, 
amounting to about 400 bales, had been almost limited to the swcepings 
of the season, which had been sold at too irregular prices to make any 
absolute change in quotations. ‘The tono of the market was very firm, 
and the new season was likcly to open at a very as range of prices. 
Fair arrivals were likely to be down in the course of a fortnight. The 
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unsold stock was reduced to about 200 bales very mixed and inferior.— 
Hiogo and Osaka.—Supplies of silks had been brought forward freely 
during the month, but they had been almost entirely confined to coarse 
and inferior descriptions, scarcely a parcel of fine Silk having been 
shown. Settlements were estimated at 190 bales of 80 catties. Prices 
had been irregular, but dealers had generally been disposed to accept 
easier rates for low and inferior silks. ‘Tho new crop was expected to 
be good.—Shanghai. Owing to the rapid and great advance in tho 
rate of exchange, business in silks had been restricted; as the mail 
closed, however, the natives who held large stocks of Silk which had 
been purchased at the highest point of tho markcts interior, had 
becomo very anxious sellers, and as they were willing to accept of a 
decline, more than the equivalent enhanced cost caused by the high 
rato of exchange, a fair business was being transacted, and settlements 
had increased to 5000 bales.—Canton. Settlements for silk had been on 
a very limited scale, as holders were very tirm, and asking higher rates 
than those last advised, whilst buyers wero not encouraged by their 
advices from home to continue purchasing. 


Avstratian Cotron Goons Maxrxet.—Latest advices from Mecl- 
bourne continue to show a hardening tendency; fair business doing. 


Hattrax.—Of late there has been some animation in business, from 
the necessity for the replenishment of stocks. Staplers, as a rule, aro 
firm in their quotations. Yarns show improved activity. The export 
trade to the Continent has necessarily been greatly interfered with by 
the war. Tho demand for stuff goods for the United States is good, 
and promises to improve with tho lowered quotations for poods. 
Should peace be shortly proclaimed, the present scale of transatlantic 
business would be at once curtailed, considerable orders from New 
York and Boston being then diverted to Germany. The home demand 
for stuff goods is improving. 

Norrinouam.—Activity, as usual, has only reigned in some branches 
of the trade. A good demand for medium qualities of plain net has 
sct in, and a rebound is anticipated. Enquiry for sprigged nets has 
been active, absorbing the lower qualities. For Valenciennes and 
cotton trimmings there has beon a continued and active sale, and in 
hair-nets a large business has been done. In hosiery trade transactions 
have been extensive. Fancy goods sell freely. ‘There is no change in 
the price of hosiery yarns. 


Mancuestger.—Spinners and manufacturers are in a stronger posi- 
tion than at the close of last month as regards yarn and cloth. Extremo 
caution characterises transactions, neither buyers or merchants being 
disposed to extend their present engagements unless they can get some 
advantage in price. Prussian successes have given strength to tho 
market by inspiring hopes of an carly termination of the campaign, 
Not only have extensive contracts again been placed, but the business 
done has been in excess of production, so as to reduce stocks within 
moderate limits. This applies particularly to shirtings adapted to the 
markets of India and China, and to yarns for those quarters. Even 
buyers on German account, and for other parts of the Continent, have 
been more active than of late. Shipping yarns are {d. to 4d. per Ib, 
dearer at the close of the week than they were at the commencement. 
Water twist of 16’s to 21's and 28’s to 32’s, for China have sold rather 
extensively. Coarse numbers have also been in request at }d. higher 
prices. The business in yarns for India has chiefly run upon 30's water 
and 50’s mule. Homo trade yarns of all counts and qualities aro 
dearer. Some spinners of medium yarns up to 40's refuse to sell under 
jd. advance. Fine numbers aro dearer; but not so much sought after. 
In shirtings 7 1b. and 8{}Ib., 34-inch width, aro thoso which havo 
principally been in request, and also 45-inch and 40-inch widths, 
‘These are 1}d. to 3d. dearer per piece. Printing cloths have also been 
in demand ata like advance. Some sales of T-cloths are included in 
tho business for China at better rates. Domestics have been in demand, 
but higher prices are difficult to obtain. 


Betrast.—The effect of the Continental war, coupled with the 
enhanced value of moncy, has been materially to restrict operations in 
yarns. Stocks now furnish symptoms of accumulation. Trices of 
some descriptions have declined. Linens.—Brown—Power-Loom— 
Light Linens for Bleaching.—Very little alteration to announce since 
last account. Demand very limited; some manufacturers still hold 
forward orders; stocks have slightly increased; prices tend towards 
decline. Heavy Linens.—Demand dull; stocks show some accumula- 
tion; prices barely tested. Cloth for Dyeing and Hollands.—Demand 
continues moderate for medium and fine sets, still transactions havo 
not been numerous. Stocks show little alteration; prices rule steady. 
Diapers.—Very quict. Damasks.—Selling only in small quantities. 
Drills.—Orders scarcely so numerous as formerly; prices unchanged, 
Hand-loom.—Light Linens for Bleaching—A moderate demand still 
prevails for good makes at full rates. Common makes continucdiflicult 
of disposal at irregular prices. Stocks not kept in check. Heavy 
Linens—Demand limited. Production being still small, stocks show 
little change. No altcration to note in prices, but the tendency is 
downwards. Linen and Cambric Handkerchiefs have been in fair 
request. Printing Lawns.—Orders placed at low prices fur goods 
chiefly in stock. 

Rocuparz.—The trade feels the influence of the decline of specula- 
tion consequent on the war; but manufacturers are not disposed to 
lower their prices. ‘The demand for Yorkshire goods is considerably 
smaller than beforo the war broko out, but makers are firm. 


Lercrsten.—The war has tended materially to check sales. Tho 
low rates ruling do not tempt buyers to invest further than to meet 
current wants. The local and home consumption for the woollen yarn 
branch is satisfactory, but stocks are unrclicved in the present state of 
affairs by shipments. The active inquiry made for cotton yarns has led 
spinners to demand an advance of 18. per bundle. The home season 
orders are larger than usual at this scason of the year. Large Govern- 
ment orders are expected to be placed shortly, manufacturers awaiting 
the official decision on the tenders sont in. 


Banrnstey.—A fair trade is dono in plain and fancy drills, and thero 
has been good employment the past month for hand-loom weavers, 
bleachers and dyers. 


Owing to the Australian Mail arriving fourteen days late, we aro 
compelled to withhold our ‘Tabular Statements of Imports, Exports, 
&c., until next issue, and in lieu wo give a list of Warchousemen in 
Melbourne and Sydney :— 


WAREHOUSEMEN. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Alexander, Michacl (job), 111, Elizabeth Street. 

Banks, Brothers, Bell and Co., Flinders Court, off 11, Elizab-th Strect. 
Blakeney, T. 8S. & Co. (job), 11, Little Flinders Strect East. 
Brasch, Brothers & Salenger, 9, Little Flinders Strect West. 
Brodie, Philip, 21, Little Minders Strect West. 

Clarke, J. & Co. (woollen), 11, Little Flinders Strect West. 
Clarke, J. L. & Co, 51, Elizabeth Street. 

Cochrane and Brien, 52, Little Flinders Strect East. 
Dickson Brothers & Co., 23, Little Flinders Street East. 
Dodzshun, James & Co., 6, Elizabeth Street. 

Ecroyd, W. J. & Co., 1 to 5, Little Flinders Street West. 
Evans, John C., 27, Little Flinders street West. 

Fenwick Brothers, 21, Little Flinders Street East. 
Gardiner, Wm. and Samuel, 32, Elizabeth Street. 

Gill & Thorpe, 26, Little Flinders Strect West. 
Halliburton, John H., 19, Lonsdale street West. 
Heymansen & Co., 18, Little Flinders Street West. 
Hickinbotham, W. (carpct), 27, Collins Strect East. 

Hyam & Co., 38, Elizabeth Street. 

Johnson, James E., 7, Little Flinders Street West. 

Jonnes, 8. W. &. Co. (job), 28a, Little Flanders Street West. 
King & Parsons, 43, Collins Street East. 

Laing & Webster, 16, Little Flinders Strect, West. 
McArthur, Sherrard & Copeland, 63, Little Flinders Strect East. 
McCoocy, J. & A. (woollen), 61, Elizabeth Strect. 
McNaughton, Love & Co., 69, Little Flinders Strect East. 
Martin, W. &. Co., #2, Elizabeth Street. 

Myers & Zox, 8, Collins Street East. 

Oppenheimer, A. & Co., 38, Little Flinders Strect West. 
Paterson, Ray, Palmer & Co., 31 to 34, Little Flinders Street West. 
Pyne, Beash & Co., 25, Little Flinders Strect West. 

Rocke, W. IL. (carpet), 38, Collins Strect East. 

Sargood, Son, & Co., 27 to 31, Flinders Strect East. 

Smart, Charles (woollen), 61, Elizabeth Street. 

Soleberg, 8. & Son, 27 and 29, Little Collins Strect East. 
Stern, Abraham (job), 71, Russell Street. 

Stevenson, L., & Sons, 14, Little Flinders Street East. 
Warne, Edward, 50, Little Flinders Street East. 

Watson, William & Sons, 41, Little Collins Strect East. 
Weaver, William & Co., 14, Elizabeth Street. 

Wiseman Brothers (woollen), 45, Elizabeth Street. 

Young, William & Co. (woollen), 36, Elizabeth Strect. 


Sypvey, AUSTRALIA. 

Alcock Brothers, 233, Pitt Strect. 

hiflin & Clarke, 147, Pitt Strect. 
Braun, Benjamin, 349, George Street. 
Crosby, Robert 8., 20, York Street. 
Gardiner, W. & 8., 325 and 327, George Street. 
Gray, Robert, 13, Wynyard Square. 
Hinsch, J. C. W., 147, Pitt Street. 
Henley, G. & Co., 85, York Street. 
Jay, Samuel, Bank Court, King Strect. 
Kup & Parsons, 393 and 395, George Strect. 
Lemon, Moses, 115, York Street. 
MArthur & Co., 127 and 129, York Street. 
M‘Donald, John, 66, King Street. 
Moore, George, & Co., 163, Pitt Street. 

Morey & Price, 329, George Street. 
Muller & Co., 305, George Strect. 
Newton, C., Brother, & Co., 440, George Street. 
Palmer, F. B. & Co., 25, Wynyard Lance, 
Perks, I. & Co., 150, Pitt Strect. 
Prince, Ogg, & Co., 372 and 374, George Strect. 
Thompson, Samuel, & Co., 224, Pitt Street. 
Tickle, Joseph B., 311, George Street. 
Whiting, W. G. & Co., 1, Wynyard Street. 
Woolnough, H. & Co., 2, Wynyard Square. 
Young & Lark, 257, George Strect. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 


P. FE. F.—The three principal centres in Prussia for the production of French 
goods aro the Rhen‘sh provinees, Westphalia and Brandcbourg. The value of 
the silk goods of all descriptions produced yearly in Prussia exceed £6.000 000, 
The discasc that has affected the silkworm throughout Europe has greatly 
affected Prussia, especially in the provinces of the Rhine, and as regards tho 
production of velvycts. 


Minurer.—We fabricate in Great Britain three leading descriptions of lace, 
Trish lace, Buctingham lace, and Honiton lace. There is nothing produced 
in France or elsewhere similar to the lace of Ire’‘and; it is moderate in price, 
and the wages paid to the workers are lower than those paid in France to 
the producers of any description of lace. England and the United States 
absorball that is produced. Buckingham lace is chiefly made in the countics 
of Nerthampton, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. There 
has been a decline in the industry, chiefly due to the competition of the 
laces of Caen and Grammont, but particularly the latter. Honiton lace is 
chiefly made in Devonshire, and the more costly and elaborate productions 
surpass all English descriptions of lace in every quality that can impart value, 
It is distinguish ‘ble apart from design, by its superior quality, clearness, and 
freshness. Aschiefly patronised by tho Royal family, it isin the highest degree 
farhionable to select it for trimmings for Court balls. 


Inxventor.—A machine for producing simultancously a back and front fabric for 
mittens, gloves, &c , has been devised and patented. 


W. J.& Soxs —The finest Nama and yak shawls are manufactured at Amicns, 
the mohair being imported from Bradford, in Yorkshire. 


M. M. Brotnrrs.—White embroidery has been made since 1760 in Saxony, where 
it originated. The art {s now taught in Government schools in the regions 
of the Erzegeburg and Voightland. In white embroidery the lizht middle 
tints and shadows are made by different descriptions of thread, superimposed 
on each other for light and shailo. 


8. & 8—A comparison between the modem tar colours and the old colours is 
not xo much to the disadvantage of the latter as might be curserily supposed. 
That the sharp, penetrating tints of th» fuchsine, ani ine, violet, or blue, 
cannot be produced by the old processes is well known: but crimson, scarlet, 
and many fashionable colours that are much liked in merinos and other 
combed wool fabrics, ar: not tobe attuined by modern colours. The old and 
new green are pretty much the same. Light green is somewhat dull in the 
new tar colours. Corraline, one of the modern colours, when fixed by chloride 
of tin, is suid to be a very fast colour. 


T.arsonnier.— The war has fo far not interfered with the importation of Prussian 
taffetss and black velvets into Austria. The business of supplying the trade 
at Vienna with ribbons de Aaute nouceaute from Paris, is almost wholly in tho 
hands of German houses. 


A. F.—The art of producing the article to which you refer is aeccret only known 
to certain manutacturers of Lyons. 


Xexo.—The large importation of French silks into Greece, and the favour with 
which they are received, give littlo encouragement to the production of silk 
tissues in that country; besi!es, its political condition interferes with thy 
orga: ization of labour. 


R. E. & Co. (Piedmont).—The processof Turkey red dyeing is pretty much the 
same everywhere, in England and Scotland, as well as in Germany, Ruasia, 
France, and Switzerland. It consists of anumber of empirical operations which 
are not capable of being tcientifieally explained. There is ® French houre 
which has become famous for producing the most fiery Adrianople red in the 
trade; the dyeing is effected in a sorter time, too, by this house. 


J. M. Arprcux.—Tho fabric made by the amalzemation of spun glass with the 
fincst silk, though very beautiful. is not suitable for dress goods. 


B. W.—Tre cap-makers of Paris earn about the same wages as fenther dressers; 
the sewing machine has revolutionized the cap trade, and greatly improved the 
general muko of the articles. 


H. E. R.—Taking quality and fineness into consideration, Nottingham takes off 
the pa'm in hosiery: yet the goods of this description from Saxony show 
what kind of opposition is getting up against us on the Continent. 


T. ¥.— The word Linen is derived from the old name of the plant, now ¢ Med 
flax. which is preserved in linseed. Linen ig clo-h mado of lint (Lat. dinfeum) 
which is the fibrous part of the flax plant. 


EritaLFrELps,—Switzerland is undoubtedly beforo Italy in delicate cheap silks. 


C.L. C.—The new method of cleaning silk is by means of fluid hydrocarbon, 
which does excellent service. 


A. M. E.—We are not aware that any important quantity of French wools has 
ever come into this market, although many French sorts possess qualitics 
which peculiarly fit them for our inanufactures, 


M. L. T.—It is not possible to cover a large space with a repetition of small 
ornaments without some symmetrical arrangement developing itself and 
wherever the eye has a difticnlty in tracing this symmetrical arrangement, it 
may be at once concluded that the treatment is unsatisfactory; it will, in 
fact, be wanting in the e:s:ntial ch: tacter cf icpore. 


Sire Manveacruneg.—We have inspected an excellent vegetable silk from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and wild silk is abundant in India and China. There is 
@ wide field for experimentation. 


G. R.—You will get apecimens of the grey muslins and prints you require by 
writing to a manufacturer of St. Galle, Switzerland. 


R. V. L.--It has been found by long observation and experience that the soft- 
ness and pliability necersary to easy and safe working of cotton yarns in 
hosiery frames, is best secured by the use of South American (Pernambuco) 
eotton. Even with this as the raw material, hosiery yarn is the most difficult 
class to spin well, by reason of the liability of harshness and irregularities 
to break the needles, as well as to produce unsound work. 


V. T. & M.—Seo our next issue for an article on‘ Lace as Applied to Garment 
Fabrics.” The treaty modifying commercial relations with France still gives 
a protective duty to the make.s of French lace of from 15 to 20 per cent, 


M. M.~In France printed cottons take the generic name of Jndiennes, and are 
divided into fine and common. Alsace principally fabricatesa the first, and 
Normandy the second. 


G. T. 8.—The lace fsbrics of Caen, such as veils, mantillas, and other articles 
of fashion, are almost unrivalled for taste of design and delicacy of execu- 
tion. 


A.D. F.—~We must test prices more closely before giving s reply to your 
enquiry. 
N.—Bedford now employs her pillows in making Cluny lace. 


W arenousewaNn.—A partner may sue his co-partner for money advanced before 
the partnership was formed, although the loan was made to promote the 
partnership. For work done for the firm before he became a member of it, 
he may sue those who were members when he did the work; and he may sue 
a co-partner on his note or bill, although the consideration was on partner- 
ship account: but, in general, no action can be maintained for work and 
labour performed, or money expended for the partnership, 


J.J. P.—The Swiss manuficturers of sewed murlins are far from regarding 
England as their best customer; they export largely to Southern countries. 


8. B.& Co —At Lyons a great quantity of silk net and black laco is made in 
imitation of pillow lace. 


R. R. & P.—Admirable Chine goods ore produced in Manchester from comb na- 
tions of worsted, cotton, silk, and linen with printed warps; they are 
noticeable for the excellence of the designs and the economy of their produc- 
tion. 


C. T.—English musling are well suited for the American market. 


F. E. 8.—The war has ontirely checked the export of our worsted stuff goods to 
Germany. 

Mercator.—China grass has been produced for many years on the Asiatic con- 
tinent. We have seen some handkerchiefs precisely of the appearance of fine 
linen, made from this material. It is occasionally used in making coloured 
fabrics, combined with other substsnces, such as silk and cotton, ani from 
the peculiar brilliancy of the fibre, it shows to much advantage in this way. 
It has not, as yet, entered into exclusive use for plain goods; but some very 
meritorious att ‘mpts to ascertain its utility for that purpose have been made, 
and are still in progress. 


A Lapy.—Consult your miiliner. 


C. N.— The Jacquard loom is now much used in making damasks, and has 
tended to improve in many respects the minufacture of that article in the 
British dominivus and on the Continent. 


J. P.—The stocking-frames and circular looms differ from the ordinary weaving 
principle in the absence of the regular warp or weft. In the stocking-frame 
the fabric is composed entirely of loops and of one continuous thread. This 
thread, by the assistanco of a number of needles, is thrown into a numberof 
loops. The thread is drawn from side to side, and the needles setting the 
machine in action, the fabric is produced, 


D. B.-The district in which Honiton lace is made, extends about thirty miles 
along the coastof Devonshire, and twelve miles inland. Some ten thousand 


persons are employed in producing it. 


T. E. A.—We know numcrous calico printers, who, years since, employed 

{ussians and Germang, and who have now no difficulty in obtaining English 

chemists. Chemists are so abundant now that it is not considered essential 
for a manager to have a knowledge of chemistry. 


Esraxo,—Spain obtains her beautiful cambric of pine-apple thread from 
Manilla; it is embroidered with a perfection equalling any European mana- 
facture. 

T J. W.-A stuff for the million with us somchow goes down rapidly in price 
and quality to amere mockery and sham; but the million in France is not to 
be deluded into such false economy. We have no cotton stuff for the million 
at ull resembling the blouse cloths of France and the toilet de Vichy. What 
is remarkable in the blouse is its excellence of material and of make, but it 
isapity the dye is not better and faster. 
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NEW STYLES AND COMING FASHIONS. 


[ certainly is becoming a difficult question how to get Thus, long before the city of fashions was cut off from the 
fashions from Paris. During the war between France outer world, the oracles of /a mode for the autumn and winter 
and England at the commencement of the present century, a had gone forth. 

very ingenious contrivance was had recourse to. A doll was We know that in bonnets a perfect revolution has taken 
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dressed about once 
a month according 
to the very latest 
fashions, minute 
care being taken 
to have every detail 
in perfect order, 
from the head-dress 
to the shoes, not 
even omitting the 
garters. This doll 
was smuggled 
across to England, 
and thus became 
the typeof la mode. 
We could no 
doubt hit on some 
such plan, and a 
ressed - up doll 
might be attached 
to some of the bal- 
loons which daily 
leave Paris ; but 
the difficulty is not 
so much how to 
get at the fashions: 
it lies deeper. 
There are, in fact, 
no new fashions 
just now in Paris, 
Nor shall we feel 
the want of them 
8o very much until 
the spring, except 
perhaps in the mat- 
ter ofevening dress. 
As for chapeaux, 
walking costumes, 
and confections, 
patterns for these 
were designed for 
this autumn and 
winter during the 
hot summer 
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place. We have 
already described 
the new shapes, 
which are ve 
much like those 
worn at the com- 
mencement of the 
First French Revo- 
lution, with large 
crown, turned-up 
border, and cur- 
tain. 

The Gipsy bon- 
net is one of the 
prettiest models, 
very becoming to 
a young face, as 
most models are, 
of course. 

Who does not 
remember it as the 
more becoming of 
all the bonnets 
which graced our 
heads, @ vingt ana, 
and if some think 
the present bonnet 


_ less pretty than 


former ones, be 
sure they have lost 
that bloom which 
makes any bonnet 
look beautiful—or 
rather, we should 
say, with which a 
face looks beautiful 
under any bonnet. 

Not a few bon- 
nets worthy to be 
the type of this 
winter’s fashions 
have left Paris this 
autumn in the 
bandboxes of fair 
refugees, who could 
not forget la toilette 


houses, as soon as the new summer fashions haye been fairly even in the hurry of asad and unexpected departure. Among 
started, in June or July, the models of the next season are these we may as well describe those of the Countess de P., who 
’ begun, only they are kept strictly secretuntil the time comes _ is now residing at Tours. 
for them to be revealed. First, a black velvet bonnet, the front border turned back 
Y 
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en rouleau, and lying on the hair, while above it there is a 
small coronet of tinted red geraniums, with very pretty streaked 
leaves. A black marabout feather droops on the left side of 
the bonnet, which is completed behind by a curtain ‘arranged 
in hollow pleats, and veiled over with Chantilly lace. Wide 
strings of black grosgrain silk tie in front. 

Next, a bonnet of plum-coloured velvet, to match with a 
costume of the sametint. This bonnet has a peculiar shape; 
it comes forward very much on the middle of the forehead, and 
is then turned back in a sort of revers on each side, showing 
the lining of pale pink satin. An immense bow of plum- 
coloured velvet, lined with pink satin, join together the 
points of both revers across the top ofthe bonnet. In front 
there was one large rose and a small pink feather, and at the 
back a large bow of velvet, which finished off the bonnet 
without any curtain. The strings were of very wide pink 
satin ribbon. 

Then a bonnet of pale-blue Terry velvet, in the Marie 
Stuart shape, edged round with a bouillon of white tulle, 
and with a white feather thrown across the top, fastened on 
with a full-blown white rose and brown-tinted foliage. Waved 
curtain of blue velvet, lined with white satin, and blue satin 
strings. 

For demi-toilette, a hat of brown felt, turned up with brown 
velvet, and trimmed with a twist and bow of the same. 
Pheasant’s wing placed as an aigrette in front, with a fasten- 
ing of black cut jet, and veil of brown gauze. 

And for afternoon excursions, a Cheureuse hat of deep 
blue velvet, stretched plain over the crown, but arranged in 
pleats round the brim. A large white feather is thrown 
back over the crown, and fastened in front with a very hand- 
some jewelled clasp. é 

These, we think, may serve as specimens of the more 
fashionable bonnets and hats. 

There is one more model to mention. It is a Nilsson hat of 
black velvet, ornamented with a charming head of a bDril- 
liant-plumaged West Indian bird, placed in front. A scarf 
veil of violet créve de chine is thrown back over the crown, 
and is so long that it is brought round to fasten in front at 
the waist with a bow of black velvet. 

It is quite a mistake, indeed, to suppose that French ladies 
are now sitting in sackcloth and ashes. Even in Paris, this 
is far from being the case, and in Tours there are very ele- 
gant toilets indeed. For morning costume the tunic dress, 
with skirt of a different colour, is very much approved. For 
instance, a skirt of buff-coloured llama material, trimmed with 
very narrow gathered flounces, and a tunic of chestnut brown 
cashmere, draped over the skirt, and trimmed with bows of 
buff-coloured faille silk. The body of the tunic dress is open 
en chdie in front, showing a pretty chemisette of Valencicnnes 
lace. No sash is worn. Sashes are, in fact, rather going out 
out of fashion. 

A new style of Grecian ccinture seems likely to supersede 
them altogether. It is arichly gilt ribbon, adapted to the 
figure by an entirely novel fastening, which admits of its be- 
ing tightened or loosened at pleasure. 

Skirts, even for morning dresses, appear to be much longer; 
ladies in general prefer a train to a short dress for indoor 
wear, and it certainly is more graceful, and gives more dignity 
to the figure. ; 

All morning dresses are made with jacket bodices, while 
for walking costumes the jacket is frequently long enough to 
dispense from wearing any extra mantle, unless, indeed, the 
weather render one necessary. 

Point lace, point de Duchesse, and Bruges lace form the more 
elegant trimmings of the season. Either looks exceedingly 
well upon black velvet jackets—very stylish for morning wear 
jn the winter. 
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Broderie en relief and appliqué of velvet is very fashion- 
able for trimming velvet, cloth, or cashmere jackets, indoor 
dresses, and opera cloaks. The raised broderie is worked in 
silks of brilliant colours upon black materials, and in camaiex 
tints upon coloured ones, The latter style is particularly 
pretty in shades from dark chestnut t> golden yellow. 

For evening dress, white seems in great favour with our 
élégantes or Tours. White gauze or crépe lisse over white 
silk, trimmed with black lace, makes up extremely tasteful 
toilets. Many of the richest of our grandes dames have 
parted with their diamonds and jewels in favour of the sick 
and wounded in our ambulances, and the very graceful fashion 
of wearing natural flowers in the hair and upon the dress is 
now come in. And certainly there is no parure which can 
rival this, nature’s own adornment. The favourite device is 
to choose blue, white, and red, thus making a sort of tricolor 
ornament for the hair and bosom. Among the blossoms now 
in season, we may suggest red geranium, white verbena, and 
blue lobelia. White and red rose are always pretty, and 
sprigs of the blue cineraria may generally be got from the 
greenhouse or conservatory at this time. 

Tunic skirts, looped or draped over train-shaped dresses, 
seem likely to be the more fashionable style of evening toilette 
for the winter ; and we know that lace, whether white or 
black, will be, as it already is, the favourite style of garni- 
ture. 

The shawl costumes are very elegant, though simple, for 
demi-toilette, and the new woollen materials are many of them 
fringed out at the edges ; the fringe is not always of the same 
colour, being frequently sewn on, and as often a good contrast 
as a good match. 

The new poplins, which are are extremely pretty, both in 
shade and texture also, make up into very nice complete 
costumes. The dress is made with a demi-trained skirt, 
trimmed with a deep flounce, put on a double heading, 
and within a few inches of the lower edge. The casaque is 
tight-fitting, double-breasted, and open at the sides; it is 
trimmed with a satin rouleau of the same colour as the dress. 
The demi-wide sleeves are open to the elbow, but completed 
by a pleated flounce. 

The new poplins are very handsome, in chestnut, plum, 
bronze, amethyst colcur, and also in several shades of grey. 
They are trimmed with satin or velvet of the same colour. 

The fashion of wearing lace‘or tulle fichus of an evening 
over low dresses is now become very general, although ladies 
here think much less of being décolletées than in France. 

Evening mourning dress is always rather a difficulty, and 
therefore we think the fullowing description of an extremely 
tasteful demi deuil evening toilette may prove useful to some 
of our readers, althongh it is very simple. 

The dress is of black silk gauze over white fuille silk ; it is 
trimmed round the bottom with a pleated flounce, not above 
four inches deep at the back, but nearly twice that depth in 
front. The basque of the bodice, forming a sort of short 
upper skirt, is trimmed with a deep border of Bruges lace, 
and draped on either side with bows of fringed-out black 
gauze. The bodice is high on the shonlders, but very low 
both in front and at the back. It is trimmed with a deep 
border of Bruges lace, headed with three corded rouleaux of 
black satin ; inside this there is a low chemisette of fine white 
crape, pleated like a fichu. The sleeve is finished off at the 
bend of the arm by a flounce trimmed with Bruges lace, and a 
fluting of crape shows underneath. A necklace and large 
cross of cut jet, and bracelets to match, look well with such 
a dress, and eardrops and coronet of cut jet might also be 
worn. A white rose or camellia would bea suitable ornament 
for the hair, 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent.) 


HAT can I tell you of the fashionable world of Paris 
now, when the Bois de Boulogne is a cattle-field, Long- 
champs a drill parade, the boulevards a military road, and 
the Tuileries a hospital. And these, after all, are the least of 
the changes seen everywhere. The greatest is in the spirit 
of the Parisians, their thoughts, hopes, purposes, and conver- 
sation. Still la causerie Parisienne is not dead, only its 
inimitable charm enlivens other subjects than the old round 
of balls, operas, concerts, gossip and personal anecdotes. Its 
wit sparkles on a darker ground, and, it may be, with even 
greater brilliancy than ever. It would be very wide of the 
truth to infer in- 
difference or heart- 
lessness from this. 
People must talk SHAN Hull 
or sink at once NAAT 
into mere brutes, 
and this even the 
vicinity of the 
Prussians cannot 
effect. Granting 
the necessity of 
talking, it is as 
well to do it ele- 
gantly, andnothing 
is easier to the 
higher classes of 
Paris. They would 
have to acquire a 
new language to 
talk bluntly. Sir 
Henry Bulwer re- 
marks somewhere 
in his work on 
“France,” if my 
memory serves me 
well, that the habi- 
tual conversation 
of the polished 
circles of Paris 
gives an acute and 
incisive character 
to the intellect of 
the speakers, that 
is recognizable in 
the most ordinary 
conversation, and 
once acquired can 
be never wholly 
lost. I quote from 
memory, about the 
worst authority a 
man can turn to, 
but which must 
serve faute de 
mieux. . 
About dress. 
Well, the men are 
all in uniform and the women in black, mourning for France, as 
it is usually interpreted, but which in truth covers a deiicate feel- 
ing infinitely creditable tothem. Who has not felt the distress- 
ing awkwardness of mourning garments when forced to go 
abroad? All singularity is painful, but a singularity appeal- 
ing seemingly for pity and sympathy isdoubly so. The wives 
and daughters of soldiers dead on the field of battle are pecu- 
liarly exposed to distress from the universal sympathy felt 
for them. No doubt in one sense it is highly gratifying, but 
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its manitestation is none theless intensely painful. Wehaveall of 
us felt something of the sort in the condolence of old friends on 
occasions of bereavement. As regards the families of the 
dead soldiers, all Frenchmen and women are old friends, and 
their sympathy necessarily keeps grief alive, and recalls the 
lost and loved. Take an instance. About a fortnight after 
the disaster of Sedan, Mademoiselle de M. was going to 
early mass with her governess Miss Maria K., when she 
was recognized by a passer by. Ziens/ he cried, ‘‘c’est la fille 
du brave Colonel de M., mort glorieusement & Sedan!” (See, 
it is the daughter of brave Colonel de M., who died so 
gloriously at 
Sedan.) The news 
spread from mouth 
to mouth, a crowd 
collected, and there 
was an immediate 
demonstration of 
sympathy for the 
orphan and respect 
for the hero. You 
know the seclusion 
in which French 
girls are brought 
up. Think of her 
feelings on sudden- 
ly finding herself 
the centre of a 
crowd doing ho- 
mage to the 
memory of the 
dear father whose 
especial pet she 
had ever been. 
No wonder it was 
too much for her 
powers, and she 
fainted. 

There are thou- 
sands of bereaved 
daughters, wives, 
and sisters in 
Paris—alas, that I 
should have to tell 
it!—and to spare 
their feelings, the 
other ladies have 
by common con- 
sent adopted 
mourning. It is 
a kind and delicate 
act, and well 
worthy of the ten- 
derness of heart 
for which Parisi- 
ennes are 80 justly 
celebrated. 

The great event 
of the day is the departure of the post balloon. If the 
siege be of long continuance, it will permanently mini- 
mize French handwriting. It was small enough before, 
as everyone knows who has had a deed drawn up by 
a French lawyer, but now it has become microscopic, 
The balloon can only take a small weight, and all letters 
weighing more than the allowance are rigorously excluded; 
consequently people write as small as they can, and cross and 
recross their letters till they are scarcely to be deciphered. 
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really pity the editors who have to set the communications of 
their correspondents before the public. Of course the con- 
densation extends to language, and the style is sufficient to 
make Buffon rise from his grave, to amend his celebrated 


dits by the métre. Why that lady wears colours when La 
France is in deepest mourning is a matter of astonishment 
to usall. Is it possible that she can have been slandered 
by your journalists, and is the following a true description of 


maxim into “Le style c'est du ballon’ 
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her toilet ?— 
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It is needless for me to tell yon how assiduously the ladies 
are in their attendance at the hospitals as it will doubtless 
have been noticed in the newspapers. The most touching 
scenes are of daily occurrence. 

Your English papers, in giving a detailed account of the 
Ex-Empress’s toilet, have caused iuch gossip here, and on 


Her Majesty was dressed in a brown walking costume. 
The petticoat was of brown silk, trimmed with three flounces 
of velvet, over which she wore a tunic and jacket of brown 
merino of the finest texture. The tunic was trimmed with 
flounces of silk of the same shade ; the jacket, like the petti- 
coat, was trimmed with velvet. It was a simple little jacket, 
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fitting her lovely shoulders most perfectly, slashed at the 
sides and back, and trimmed all round with one row of velvet 
ribbon an inch and a-half wide. At the wrists were deep 
pointed cuffs, with little gold buttons extending from the 
bottom of the sleeve to the point of the cuff, and at the neck a 


bound around the brim with black silk. The brim was nar- 
row and drooping. On the left side was a large black bow. 
Her veil was of black thread lace. In her right hand she 
carried a substantial brown wood cane, of which she made 
good use as a walking stick. She wore no jewellery of any 
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small velvet collar. The tunic was very full, and was looped 
up most gracefully. Around her throat she wore a white tie, 
with a large bow in front. It was trimmed with Brussels 
lace. Her gloves were silk, very long at the wrists, of a light 


kind. The ladies of her Majesty's suite wore black hats 
similar to that of the Empress. They all wore silk petticoats, 
with tunics and jackets of some other material. Some of 
them carried canes like the Empress. Those who dispensed 


buff colour. Her sun umbrella was of the same shade of buff, 
lined with green silk. She wore a small black straw hat, 


with canes used umbrellasas walking sticks.”’ We hear of no 
deuil or even demi-deuil. 
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THE BEAU MONDE, AND A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


HESE are sad times for the fashions. Nouveautés we cau 
hardly expect. All our elegant Parisiennes have left the 
devoted city—erewhile the abode of pleasure and luxury— 
and are now dispersed abroad all over Europe, many in Eng- 
land, many in Belgium, some in Italy. Others have not yet 
left. France ; their hopes still linger near their darling city, 
The French, though less apt to rave about home than the 
English, are really those who love their chez sui and patrie 
best of any people on the face of the earth we beliceve—none, 
at least, are so loth to leave their country. 

Boulogne is generally quite crowded with English people ; 
now, however, the greater part of British subjects have 
crossed over to their own shores, and those who remain are 
not, the better part, most likely having private reasons of 
their own for not returning to subject themselves egain to 
British laws. The weather is still fine here, and a number of 
ladies en grande toilette are to be seen walking of an afternoon 
upon the beach. Here we havea good opportunity of 
judging between French and English taste in dress. French 
taste has been for some time very much blamed and maligned, 
and it has been said we had lost our old traditions of true 
elegance. Now I am persuaded that we have to thank the 
number of foreigners domiciled in Paris for the last twenty 
years for this blur upon our fashionable reputation. _ Prin- 
cesses and grandes dames from Russia, Germany, and Poland 
have for years past given the ton to high-flown fashions, while 
the élite of French ladies of rank chose and designed in a 
great measure their own parures. The attempt at simplicity 
made by Parisian ladies last winter upon the accession of the 
Olivier Cabinet, will now, no doubt, have much more chance 
of being carried out. Our city being cleared of many high- 
born érangéres, perhaps French taste may be seen rising 
again from out the ruins of the past. 

Certainly the French ladies we see here are remarkable for 
the simple elegance of their dress—always sober in colour 
and fashion, 

The reign of the short costume seems almost over already. 

Dresses are made @ demi-traine even for walking. The shawl 
costumes, of which we spoke last month, are very fashionable 
here. We also see some very nice materials for morning 
dresses and walking costumes, the edges of which are unra- 
velled and formed into knotted tassel fringes with network 
heading. The material isa sort of thick twilled cashmere. 
The fringe is not really unravelled, as it looks to be, for in 
many instances, indeed, the fringe is not of the same colour 
as the material. 
. Some grey and some brown materials have fringes, in all 
colours, in the Oriental style ; others are grey, with violet 
fringe and violet-covered stripes near the edge. Light 
chestnut brown, with stripes and fringe of a darker shade, 
is also vary fashionable—grey and dark blue, black and dark 
crimson, fawn-colour and purple, and so on. 

These materials are made up into complete costumes, 
composed of an under and upper skirt and loose jacket, slit 
open at the back, double-breasted, and with demi-wide 
sleeves. The upper-skirt and jacket have the trimming of 
coloured stripes and fringe all round the edge. 

For ladies who prefer a very quiet style, we must also add 
that these materials are found entirely self-coloured, fringe 
and all. The fringe forms a nice, inexpensive trimming. 
These costumes will be very much approved of by English 

ies. 

The patterns for Autumn and Winter mantles are so 
various that every lady may choose for herself according to 
her own taste and figure, ‘The tight-fitting casaque is worn, 
or should be worn, by young ladies only, married as well as 
unmarried, of course. It is admissible up to forty, when the 
figure is slight ; but good taste forbids it to the stout matron. 
I think it is a pity English ladies make s0 little difference 


between the dress of the young and the middle-aged. A 
French lady of fifty would not wear a tight-fitting corsage ; 
but among the English here I see it frequently. There are, 
however, very elegant confections which are not tight to the 
firure. The prettiest model is that which is loose or deme- 
jlottant at the back and ajusté in front. The back part forms 
a sort of manteau decour ; in velvet mantles it is trimmed 
with Chantilly lace, or with very handsome black silk gui- 


- pure, above which there is a border of dull passementerie, 


very effective upon velvet. The trimming comes up as far 
as the armhole at the sides, which overlap the front parts ; 
these have no trimming, but a thick double piping of dull 
silk and of satin, while the ample sleeves are trimmed like 
the back part. The belt, commencing from under the sleeves, 
is fastened in front with a flat strap-like loop and buckle. 
There is a lace trimming round the neck. 

As most ladics are supposed to be young, there are, of 
course, more models of a youthful than of an elderly style. 

Here are two of the more elegant. They undoubtedly 
come from Paris, where Winter models are always prepared 
very much beforehand :— 

1. A tight-fitting casaque of black velvet. The casaque 
follows the shape of the train, and is therefore much longer 
behind than in front. It is plain in front, and has large 
square pockets in the Louis XV. style at the sides. At the 
back it is pleated and puffed out in the upper part. The 
trimming consists of three rows of very pretty crochet-work 
silk passementerie, each row edged with a tassel silk fringe ; 
same trimming round the pockets. Belt entirely of passe- 
menterie work, with two small basques of silk guipure at the 
back, fastened down with rosettes of passementerie. Upon 
the body part, a trimming of the black silk guipure and 
passementeric is put on round the neck and down the front 
en jabot, and also round the wrists of the coat-sleeves. 
This is one of the simpler models, and in very good taste for 
a young lady. 

2. Another tight-fitting casaque of black velvet, rather 
more elaborate in make and trimming. The back part is 
divided into three different parts, each pleated and puffed out, 
and the bodice has three basques which fall over these at the 
back. Each part is richly ornamented with black guipure 
lace; and with a border in dull passementerie. The same 
trimming goes up ex bretelles over the velvet bodice, which is 
lengthened in front into two square lappets, ornamented like 
the rest. The casaque has revers on the bosom, and may be 
worn either open or closed, according to taste. The sleeve 
is in the pagoda style, open up to the bend of the arm, and is 
trimmed to correspond. This model is preferable for a 
married lady under forty. 

The Montpensier costume is much in vogue just now. It 
is made either in faille silk or cashmere and other woollen 
materials. It consists of a skirt trimmed with a deep pleated 
flounce, and of tight-fitting paletét. The skirt of this 
paletot is longer behind than in front. It is draped with a 
large double pleat on either side, and the double pleat is 
fastened down at the top by a bow of velvet or faille silk. 
The round band fastens at the back under a similar bow. 
This style of costume is extremely pretty in bronze-coloured 
twilled merino, trimmed with velvet of the same shade. 
The paletot is trimmed all down the front with double buttons 
and loops of silk passementerie ; the coat-sleeves have deep 
revers with similar trimming. This costume is also very 
tasteful in faille silk, with double pipings of silk and satin 
round the heading of the flounce, and also round the lower 
edge of the second skirt. 

The Rohan costume is more elaborate, and is generally 
made of silk. There is a very deep pleated flounce, which 
does not go all round the skirt, but stops on either side to 
admit of the train falling in heavy-folds at the back, while 
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in the upper part it forms three superposed puffs. Two very Gain being a more potent consideration than patriotism 
long lappets proceeding from each side of the bodice divide with some, a very tasteful and complete wedding outfit has 
the puffed from the plain part of the skirt ; they aretrimmed just been received from a celebrity in fashionable art by a 
with rouleaux and fringe. The bodice is slightly open en Prussian lady. 


chdle upon the bosom. The sleeves are either tight or wide The bridal dress was of white faille silk, exquisitely trim- 
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No. 103,—Inpoor CostuME AND CHILDREN’s DRESSES. 


and open, according to taste, the latter style being of course med with point d’Alengon, and veil of the same beautiful 
more dressy. ace. ; ’ : - 

We know that some of the more enterprising milliners The travelling costume of the bride was of pearl-grey silk, 
and dressmakers in Paris have contrived to send away to the skirt trimmed with a number of small flounces, fringed 
more favoured cities a large number of elegant costumes for with amethyst-violet silk fringe. Jacket-bodice with rouleaux 


the autumn. and fringe of the same violet colour. Hat of white velvet 
1, me arabe ; ( ° 
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trimmed with violet velvet and with white and violet feathers. satin stripes over white glacé silk. The pattern of this dress 
Carriage wrapper of white cashmere, lined with violet silk was extremely grazeful. The skirt was formed of four parts, 
and trimmed with violet silk cord and tassels. the front short and plain as usual, then two pieces falling at 


Among the other dresses of the trousseau, was noticed a the sides, and the back part much longer than either. Each 


dress of caroubier-coloured faille silk, very richly trimmed was edged round with a ruche, divided in the middle with a 
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with rouleaux and pipings in satin of the same rich colour. 
The skirt was trimmed with flounces, the bodice made jacket 
fashion and open in front. The cost of this dress was said 
to be two thousand francs, although there was no lace upon 
it. This is making the enemy pay rather dearly. 

Again, an evening dress of white gauze, with fine blue 


narrow blue and white satin ribbon. The low corselet, without 
sleeves, was completed by a demi-high bodice entirely 
of application, with sleeves falling loose from the shoulders. 

Another evening dress was of pink crépe de chine over 
pink faille silk, with tunic of point lace, and sash of fringed 
crape. The tunic was most tastefully looped up. 
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We cannot céscribe all the dresses, but those for the day- 
time were generally made with a jacket-bodice ; the exception 
was a redingote dress of deep blue velvet, buttoned all the 
way down. This style seems to be coming into fashion 
again this Winter. 
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Let us hope that a good many bonnets may also be safely 
smuggled through Prussian troops from Paris, for those models 
which we see here are mostly very much exaggerated, and of 
such a peculiar shape that one cannot conceive how they ever 
could be worn upon the head. 
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No. 105.—Visitine TorLets, 


Black velvet dresses are very much worn here by our fa 
compatriots, 


ir 


Velveteen dresses are also regarded with favour. They are 
made with tunic basques, and trimmed with flutings and 


bands of satin. 
introduced on velvet and velveteen costumes, 


Handsome passementerie ornaments are 


‘Not so are the last models of Madame Laure, many ot 


which have been brought away from Paris, for even in the 
hurry and terror of departure some thought of la toilette was 


taken, and our fair Parisians forgot not the reputation they 
had to keep up. Some of these pretty chapeaux are worthy 


of the best days of Parisian fashion. 
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FRENCH TERMS EMPLOYED ON THE PATTERN SHEET. 


PremiER MopELE—First Pattern. 

CONFECTION D’HIVER—WINTER CosTuME. 

No. 1. Devant& revers—Front with revers. 

No. 2. Dos—Back. 

No. 3. Petit cété—Side- piece. 

No. 4. Manche—Sleeve. 

No. 5. Col—Collar. ; 

This handsome costume is made of velvet, but locks well in 
faille silk or cloth. 

The ‘paletot is tight-fitting, and is entirely covered with 
assementerie ornaments. The skirt is trimmed with a broad 
jas of the same material as the paletdét, with passementerie 

ornaments arranged at equal distances. 

The passementerie ornaments are most varied in character, 
and are formed of bright and dull silk cords worked up into 
elegant designs ; some of these trimmings have richly crochet- 
ed edges and headings, or the same class of work is used to 
form single ornaments. Rich fringes, with passementerie 
headings, are also largely employed upon these confections, and 
single ornaments finished by long handsome tassels are not 
unfrequently seen with jet; indeed, jet is gaining ground 
daily, and is used as a heading to fringes, to lace flounces, and 
is placed upon headed flounces en bandeau. 


DEvUXIEME MopDELE—Second Pattern. 
ConFECTION D'HIVER—WINTER CosTUME. 
No. 1. Devant—Front. 

No. 2. Dos—Back. 

No. 3. Col—Collar. 

No. 4. Manche—Sleeve. 


This costume is composed either of faille silk or of cloth, 
with a velvet collar. 


The trimming consists of ribbon velvet, satin bows, and a 
handsomely headed tassel fringe. 


The skirt must be varied at the parts indicated by notches 
on the pattern sheet, and the satin bows placed over the 
pleats. 


All skirts are worn plainly gathered in front, and simple 
pleats are used at the back. 


For full, stout figures, single pleats are used for the front 
and side widths, endl fell gathers at the back. 


PARIS FASHIONS AT LONDON WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


HE continuance of the complete isolation of the mistress of 
civilization and queen of fashion, Paris, has rendered it 
impossible for us to obtain our usual letter from the lady who 
visits the Paris wholesale houses. Short letters are, indeed, 
received by balloon, but of the work (if any) going on in the 
Paris wholesale houses we hear nothing but the ominous in- 
telligence that all hands are engaged in scraping lint, making 
bandages, and all thoughts are occupicd upon the defence of 
the city and the succour of the wounded. 

Fortunately for English commerce, our city houses had re- 
ceived most of the models prepared for the winter season, 
and are not badly supplied with French designs, In spite, 
therefore, of the barbarous attempt to close the centre of 
civilization and artistic design, we are not yet reduced to the 
expedient to which we were driven in 1700, when, small thanks 
to Pitt, a doll, carefully dressed from head to heel, was smuggled 
over to England to show the benighted islanders how to dress 
in the absence of all “‘ Paris fashions.” It is remarkable that 
the time of that war was a pcriod when our ancestresses 
dressed in the most abominable fashions, and the most ques- 
tionable taste in dress prevailed. We shall every day ex- 
perience the loss which we suffer in common with the rest of 
Europe, although we are many stages removed from the desti- 
tution in modes and ideas of 1712. Houses in the habit of 
visiting Paris monthly will find themselves at considerable 
loss for ideas ; but, en revanche, we have many French flower 
makers, modistes, and designers on our shores who will gladly 
obtain temporary employment. 

The costumes of the month may be divided into three 
classes : the waterproofs, the reps and satin cloths, and the 
velvet and satin costumes. In waterproof suits, composed of 
Scotch tweeds and Yorkshire shawls made upon French de- 
signs, there is a great variety. The new style is of grey 
tweed, with a woven border of a deeper shade or of a con- 
trasting colour, fringed, either woven with the cloth or 
applied to the edges. 

Great quantities of black llama fringes are used on the 
better class of these waterproof costumes. The costume con- 
sista of trimmed skirt, train, and jacket. In rep, satin cloth, and 
Suez cord costumes, the bodice forms a casaque, and is made 


semi-fitting; a tunic or panier is worn below the basques o 
the casaque, and the skirt is trimmed with flutings, flounces, 
and band to match the tunic. 

In velvet, velvetcen, and satin costumes, the drapery of the 
tunic is somewhat scantier, the skirt is Icss trimmed, and 
passementerie of rich and novel form supplies the place of 
satin cordings, bindings, and bands. Rich silk and cord 
fringe is, however, used for these costumes as well, The 
tunics of velvet costumes are usually draped by means of 
conccaled cords, which produce deep handsome folds. Lace 
is also used in great quantities for trimming first-class goods. 
Black Maltese, white and black Maltese mixed, and even écru 
Maltese is used in casaques. The deep handsome lace shows 
equally well upon a skirt of black velvet, or even a flounced 
satin jupon of the fashionable brown, green, or prune colour. 

At a noted house in Wood Street, we marked the follow- 
lowing costume :—Satin skirt of rich prune colour, flounced 
with nine narrow loose flounces, each bound with a brilliant 
Empress violet. A casaque of velvet, with deep-flowing open 
sleeves lined with the same rich violet, and trimmed with wide 
ornaments of passementerie mixed with a soupgon of jet. The 
tight-fitting casaque is trimmed with a deep lace flounce, 
headed with passementerie ornaments to match, and is looped 
at the sides by thick silk cords. The same cords are caught 
from shoulder to shoulder, and terminate in a handsome 
sementerie ornament and tassels on the right shoulder. 
Velvet mantles are made en Duchesse ; that is, the deep flowing 
sleeves arc formed by a peculiarly cut panier, or tunic, as we 
must now call the panier. Handsome buttons, placed at the 
back of the tight-fitting mantle, appear to keep the tunic 
sleeve in place, This graceful mantle is trimmed with fur, 
grebe, seal fur, or sable. 

At a house famoust or costumes in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
we observe many elegant specimens of the tunic sleeve in 
satin cloth, in tweeds, and in Suez cord and rep costumes, 

The grace and elegance of the satin cloth and rep costumes 
are difficult to describe, and the combinations of cloth fabrics, 
lit up, to use artistic phraseology, by a lighter shade of the 
same colour are as effective and beautiful as they are original. 
Thus, if a dark blue, brown, claret, or prune bethecolourselected 
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for a costume, the trimmings used are of a light yet bright 
shade of the same colour. We do not suppose that masses of 
such strong contrasts would answer, but in the present mode 
of binding, fluting, and heading with bands of satin, it is 
certainly most distingué. 


The bonnets of the month are exceedingly beautiful, and 


offer much choice in the selection ofshapes and style. The 
bonnet may have a rolled-back front lined with satin, and 
with a bandeau of lace placed below, resting on the hair, 
Another style has a broad, clearly defined crown, a drooping 
curtain and coronet front; soft crown falling into curtain at 
the back, and with high front, is a third style; and we 
have the Gipsy and Pamela shapes in every variety. 

The new styles of Gipsy bonnet give quite another charac- 
ter to this becoming headdress. The additional height of the 
last Parisian models gives quite a stately air to the coquettish 
Gipsy bonnet. The monture of flowers required by the 
Pamela chapeau is occasionally replaced by long ostrich 
plumes attached to the bonnet by a jet or coloured glass 
aigrette. 

In the true Gipsy model, the bonnet is placed far forward, 
the wide strings pass behind the ear to tie in front, the cur- 
tain, the plume, or the spray of flowers droops at the back 
over the new cascade coiffures. 

The bonnet must in all instances match the costume; all 
black bonnets are used in mourning and demi-deuil only. A 
noted house in Wood Street is producing black lace and velvet 
bonnets with velvet flowers and sprays to match any and every 
shade of colour, as well as velvet bonnets in three shades of 
the same colour. Nacarat, prune, deep blue, scarabeé, dark 
green, Amy Robsart brown, and clarets, are the principal 
colours sent out by our city houses. Golden brown and golden 
fawn-colour must be added to the list, as on felt hats and bon- 
nets it is much employed. The shaded plumes are used both 
for hat and bonnet trimmings. The ostrich plumes are largely 
employed for this purpose, but naturally shaded plumes are 
also much in vogue. The jungle-cock, Impeyan pheasant, 
Trojan anddyed grebe, are used to trim the high round hats of 
felt, which need little addition save these plumes. Grosgrain 
bonnets are made in large quantities. For elderly ladies they 
are made cottage shape or Pamela shape, with deep curtain 
added, and are richly trimmed with lace and feathers. Folds of 
velvet outline the shape of the bonnet for a border, and the 
cap is of black and white lace with knots of shaded velvet to 
match the colour of the bonnet or plumes. Hats are shown 
of three or four new designs. The helmet is of black velvet, 
very high, and resembling in shape the helmet worn by French 
cuirassiers. A lace border sewn with jet beads is added to 
the brim of this stylish hat; a long handsome plume is the 
only other trimming. This plume is usually shaded from dark 
to light in three or five shades. 

One model is of blueish-green terry velvet, stretched quite 
plain. It is ornamented with water-lilies and drooping aqua- 
tic leaves very gracefully grouped. The inside is lined with 
white satin, and trimmed with white blonde and a garland of 
tinted leaves, while on the side there is a bow of velvet rib- 
bon; a torsade or large twist of the same goes round the 
crown. 

Another bonnet is of turquoise-blue velvet, trimmed with one 
full-blown blush-rose and with lovely branches of the maiden- 
hair fern. The lining is of palest pink satin with white lace 
and buds of blush-roses and small rose-leaves ; a blue feather 
droops at the back, and the trimming is completed by a large 
bow of blue velvet. 

A black velvet bonnet with both front border and curtain 
turned up, is ornamented with a long light blue ostrich feather 
curved over the crown, while the inside is lined with light 
blue satin and trimmed with Flemish lace and with a bunch 
of white roses. ‘ 

And another black velvet bonnet is trimmed with a half 
coronet of red verbenas with tinted leaves, black lace, and a 
small curled black feather. Point-lace lappets fall at the 
back, and the strings of black velvet are edged with the same. 


The Tyrolese hat, slightly modified in shape, is the most in 
vogue this winter. 

The Sessi is the favourite model, For a young lady, 
black velvet, trimmed with violet velvet, and a violet feather. 
The velvet is put on in a torsade round the crown and large 
bow at the side, and the feather is turned back over the 
crown. 

For little girls, hats of the same shape are made of white or 
light-grey felt, and trimmed with blue velvet, or terry velvet, 
and feathers. 

And we also saw one of white velvet, trimmed with plaid 
velvet and feathers to match. 

Those of brown felt, with velvet or feathers to match, are 
exceedingly pretty. But they should all be chosen according 
to the dress. 2 

A lnvely hat is formed of black velvet with pale blue 
grosgrain twisted across the top from ear to ear; two long: 
slender ostrich plumes fall over the hair behind. The hat is 
tied down at the sides with the blue grosgrain. 

Felt hats of round shape, with flat English or round 
French crowns, are trimmed with knots of velvet and long 
ostrich plumes; veils of frou-frou gauze are added to the 
hats prepared for very young ladies. Black beaver and 
plush hats are obtaining, and are trimmed with shaded plumes 
and jet agrafes. 

Crinoline skirts are made about two yards round at base, 
with very large tournures. Corsets are longer at waist, and 
slender sizes are manufactured in large quantities by first- 
class houses. There has been observable of late years a 
tendency to return to the stern lacing of “ Puritanic stays,” 
and now that the world of fashion is deprived of its leader 
the ex-Empress of the French, all eyes turn to the 
Empress of Austria, whose known beauty and devotion to 
modes artistiques point her out as the next in command. As 
for Berlin taking the place of Paris in matters of fashion and 
dress, the idea is preposterous. Should the Empress of 
Austria accept the vacant throne of La Jfode, we may 
indeed look for tight-lacing with a vengeance, and our manu- 
facturers must be prepared to supply twelve and sixteen inch .- 
corsets The cestus of gold worn by the Empress of Austria 
shown ata recent international exhibition measured under 
fifteen inches. 

The Lingerie houses have great quantities of novelties, 
from simple ruffles to elaborated jacket tunics. 

We will describe a few: Ruffles of Valenciennes laco, 
mounted on inch-wide velvet in jabot fashion, long ends trim- 
med with the same lace cross and tie atthe back. In front 
three velvet and lace ends form a pretty jabot. 

A deep square collar of point de Milan is deeper at the 
back than in front, where bows of velvet are placed. 

Another ruffle-collar forms a trimming to be worn over a 
high silk dress: the collar is composed of velvet bands 
covercd with lace ex jabot, the ends cross over at the back, 
are brought round in front, and fastened at the waist, thus 
forming a trimming en chdle. 

Chemisettes for square bodices are made ada viérge—that 
is, whatever the material used, whether lace or muslin, it is 
crossed over the bosom. For full dress point Duchesse, 
point de Milan, and Maltese laces are employed ; for young 
ladies Valenciennes insertion and lace mingled with velvet! 
and for mourning, white crépe and areophane are used. 

Jackets of black and white lace, with paniers, are very 
elegant and are crossed over in front with bows of satin 
ribbon and lace, covering the centre of the back and looping 
up the panier. 

Sleeves of lace are open, flowing in ruffles from the elbow 
or are closed to the wrist with ruffles falling over the hand, 
Velvet and satin ribbons adorn these ruffled sleeves. In pocket 
handkerchiefs, there is a decided novelty—gores of lace are 
inserted at each of the corners; these lace gores are composed 
of insertions and rich embroidery appliqué: the 'same em- 
broidery and lace edges the entire mouchowr. Every variety 
of design may be obtained in these handkerchiefs. 
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A very pretty dress for a little girl from three to four years 
old is a pelisse of French blue poplin, buttoned all the way 
down in front. The skirt is gathered at the back, and has a 
large basque, which is also gathered and puffed out. This 


For a little girl of the same age, we also took note of a 
very nice little jacket of white cashmere. It is loose and double- 
breasted, and trimmed with black braiding, and edged with a 
knotted tassel fringe of white wool. 


No. 106.—Dress AND MANTLE TRIMMINGS. 


(Designed by Messrs. Barnett, Deuirr, aNnpD Co.) 


basque is trimmed round with a very elegant pattern, partly 
in appliqué of blue velvet and partly in blue silk braid. A 
similar pattern is worked round a large cape or pelerine, which 
completes this tasteful dress. The grey felt hat, trimmed with 
blue velvet and feathers, looks very pretty with it. 


For little boys of between five and eight years old, we saw 
costumes of dark blue cloth, composed of straight waistcoats, 
buttoned all the way down, half-fitting jackets, with seams in 
the back, and knickerbockers. Velvet Scotch caps complete 
the costume. These are becoming to some boys, but not to 
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all. Yachting hats of grey felt, trimmed with dark blue silk 
braid, may be worn instead. Complete suits of black vel- 
veteen are also very elegant for little boys. The jacket is 
short and loose, with rounded sleeves a little open; the 
waistcoat and knickerbockers are the same as those of the 
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stockings in winter. The plaid stockings are very nice, and 
the bright scarlet, which, if of good quality, will keep their 
colour a long time, on condition of being washed in lukewarm 
bran-water without any soap. 

For the above information we are indebted to the kind- 


No. 107.—Hats axp Boyyets, 


(Designed from French Models by Messrs. W.. WILSON AND Co.) 


cloth costumes. Some suits are braided and some plain, 
according to taste. 

With knickerbockers stockings should be worn, while with 
the loose, short trousers socks look best. But it is now gene- 
rally understood that it is best for boys to wear woollen 


ness of Messrs. W. Wilson and Co., of Wood Street: 
Messrs. Copestake, Moore, and Crampton ; Messrs. Sage and 
Hart; Messrs. Hugh Jones and Co.; Messrs. S. Northcote 
and Co. ; Messrs. Roberts, Jones, and Reid; and Messrs, 
James Lewis and Co. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR SIX COLOURED FASHION PLATES. 


PuateE No. 9748. 


1st Figure.—CosTUME FOR A CHILD OF8 YEARS OLD. Dress 
of grey cashmere with three rows of black velvet trimming, 
Tunic of black velvet or velveteen, scalloped and bound with 
bias satin. Cape to correspond: turned-down linen collar. 
Tight sleeve with scalloped velvet cuff. Grey felt hat, velvet 
trimmings, lace and velvet ornament placed at the side. Linen 
cuffs. Brown gloves. 

2nd Figure—CostumME OF GREEN POPLIN. The skirt 
touches the ground and is perfectly plain. A tunic, rounded 
both in the front and at the back, simulates a continuation of the 
mantle-cape, and is trimmed with three rows of bias velvet and 
a deep tassel fringe. The mantle-cape is loose in front, and 
drawn in to the figure at the back by a silk cord and tassels at 
the waist, which tiein front. Rows of black velvet are placed 
upon the cape, round the edge, the neck, and down the back, 
where they terminate in a velvet bow, and rich passementerie 
and jet ornament with tassels. Bonnet of black terry velvet 
with china asters and lace trimmings; velvet strings. Linen 
collar and cuffs. 

3rd Figure.—CosrumE oF Brown Satin CiLoru. The first 
skirt has a deep fluted flounce, down which two rows of dark 
brown velvet anda plain scalloped heading are placed. A tunic 
skirt, rounded, open at the sides, and very full, is trimmed to 
correspond. Jacket bodice, with pointed basques in front and 
deep round basque at the back, is trimmed with velvet and a 
scalloped edge. The trimming on the bodice simulates a berthe, 
and consists of a fluted flouncing and a plain scallop, headed 
with velvet. Tight sleeve, trimmed to match. Chip bonnet, 
with brown velvet trimming of three shades, black lace and 
shaded feathers. 

PuatTE No. 975. 


1st Figure (to theleft),_DESHOULIERE BONNET OF VELVET, 
with satin bow and curled feathers placed behind the bow. 

CostuME oF FAILLE SILK with bands of bias sutin. The 
bodicewith basques is half-fitting; pleated epaulettes; large 
sleeve, openfrom the elbow, drawn in by a bias band and bow 
of satin; large handsome ornament placed at theanglo of the 
elbow. Tunic skirt edged by a headed flounce. Rusterre skirt 
gathered up under the tunic. 

2nd Figure—Camarco VELVET Bonnet with low front, 
trimmed with shaded satin. Velvet mantle, short in front, 
forming a puff and two points at the back; lace trimming; 
ends embroidered with silk and trimmed with silk tassels. 
Train skirt of plain velvet. 

3rd Figure—BonNET OF VELVET AND Lace, feather trim- 
ming and long bow of velvet placed at the back. Mantle of 
faille silk trimmed with satin, with silk tassels and with lace. A 
deep pleat is drawn in at the back by a satin bow. Venetian 
sleeve. Dress of striped Persian cloth. 

4th Figure—Buack Lace BonneET; the crown composed of 
felt. Cloth casaque with gold buttons, edged with velvet. 
“15th Figure—VELveT Bonnet forming two ruches, with 
feathers between the two ruches: satin strings. Mosquttaire 
mantle of velvet, with retroussis (coques) of embroidered satin ; 
alarge passementerie agrafe at the beck. Dress of plain faille. 

6th Figure —HEnxz1 III. VELVET BONNET, without strings : 
feathers are placed at the sides. 

CostuME OF BLACK FaiLLe AND GREY SILK. High bodice 
of black faille forming a small basque; continued behind in a Jon 
end with embroidery, lace, and tassels; the sleeve is large an 
slashed at the base, trimmed with lace and embroidery. 
The puffed skirt is of grey silk edged with lace. The rasterre 
skirt is trimmed with silk flounces and crossway bands of 


faille. 
PLatTE 975 bis. 


1. Buack VELVET Bonnet trimmed with cerise satin bias. 
Large black lace veil, forming a large bouillon on the bonnet, 
and falling as a veil behind. Spray of cherries at the side. 

2. ToqurT VELVET BonNET with scarf of crepe de chine. 
Ecrue feather with a large agraffe of oxidized silver. 


3. GREEN SatTIn Bonnet, very high shape with raised front, 
white lace and feathers. 

4. Buack Lace Bonnet with branches of mixed flowers, 
trimmed with black lace and with white lace. 

5. CaP CoIFFURE in black lace and velvet. Trimming, black 
poppies and roses and rosebuds. 

6. CATALANE CoIFFURE in black lace, with satin ribbons. 

7. FRaNc-TIREUR Hat of black felt, with cock’s feathers 
and plaits of green silk. 

8. HunGcaRIAN Hat formed by a black velvet puff, trimmed 
with ermine and an aigrette. 

9. VELVET Hat, trimmed with satin ribbon and a large 
handsome plume shaded to the colour of the ribbon. 


Pirate No. 976. 


Warine Dress. Tyrolean Hat of rich velvet, edged 
with minever and of a high form: the trimming is composed of 
pleatings of velvet in front, from which a curled feather springs 
and an aigrette is placed erect on the right side. 

CosTuME OF INDIA CLOTH—a silken kind of cloth. It isem- 
broidered with black braid and trimmed with small ruches of 
black satin and with black lace. The bodice forms a tight- 
fitting paletdt, with ample basque, raised at the back. A 
sleeve with handsome ornaments which contract the size of 
the sleeve at the elbow. A tunic skirt with two large scallops 
falling behind, round in front and very much puffed under 
the basque. The skirt is trimmed with a deep pleat, scalloped, 
and headed above and below with a double pleated ruche 
as a second heading. 

VisiTina TorLet. 
with feathers and lace. 

Dress of American grosgrain (resembling epinglé velour). 
Paletét bodice, open in front and at thesides. The side-pieces 
form two deep-pointed ends; a bow of velvet is placed at the 
edge of the back, which is short. The tunic is composed of a 
large puff placed between the points of the bodice and is 
gathered under two square ends at the sides. The over-skirt 
1s short in front and tills behind over the plain train skirt. 
Trimmings of jet cords, of velvet and black silk fringes. 

TOILET FOR A LITTLE GIRL oF 6 TO 8 YEARS.—Velvet 
and faille silk hat. Velvet paletdt, with bias bands, buttons, 
revers, and sash of faille silk. Silk dress with pleated skirt. 


Velvet bonnet trimmed with satin, 


PuiateE 9768. 


Ist Figure—Inpoor Dress. White lace and red satin puff 
on the head. A casaque of black lace lined with grey and 
chamois glacé silk. This casaque is trimmed with red satin. 
Skirt of grey and cbamois glacé silk trimmed with headed 
flounces scalloped at the edges. 

2nd Figure.—Watteau bow in the hair. Dress of faille silk. 
Bodice openenceur. Sleeves tight to the elbow, trimmed with 
two rows of deep pleats with ruched borders. 

Czarow1Tz Basque of embroidered velvet, with l.rge 
buttons and embroideries in satin, silk tassels and fringes. 


Puate No. 9778. 


Visitine TorLets.—lst Figure.—Felt bonnet, with plume, 
poppies and Jace lappets, velvet strings. Cloth dress, trimmed 
with fur. Tight-fitting bodice, forming a basque, with draped 
tunic. Skirt just touching: the ground, with a deep pleated 
flounce, trimmed with two rows of fur. 

2nd Figure—Watteau bonnet of grey velvet, trimmed with 
black lace, blue ribbon, and a feather. Dress of faille silk, 
trimmed with silk cords and buttons. High tight-fitting bodice, 
with basques in front and puff at the back. Sleeves open at 
the wrist and cut up at the side. Tunic skirt, rounded and 
flounced in front. Round skirt, with double flounce. 

CostuME FoR A LITTLE GIRL OF 6 TO8 YEARS.—Felt 
toquet, trimmed with velvet and feathers. Cloth paletot, 
scalloped, and bound with velvet. Black velvet dress. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


No. 99.—WaLkine TOILets. 


1. Dress of maroon-coloured cloth, with a deep flounce, trim- 
med with two rows of narrow ribbon velvet and a fluting of 
satin; it is headed with a bouillonné, edged on either side with 
satin fluting. Tight-fitting double-breasted jacket, with small 
pelerine, trimmed with velvet satin fluting, and satin buttons; 
sleeve cut open to the elbow, with a puff and frill underneath, 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt and jacket. Black felt 
hat ornamented with loops of maroon ribbon and black velvet ; 
long fringed scarf ends fall over the chignon. 

2. The under-dress, just touching the ground, is of black 
velvet. Upper skirt of coloured grosgrain silk without trim- 
ming, simply looped up at equal distances with velvet buttons 
and tassels. Half-fitting velvet paletot, short in front, lon 
and cut up behind to form tabs; it is edged with folds of blac 
satin. Black velvet bonnet, adorned with feathers the same 
shade as the dress, and lace scarf ends falling on the left side. 


No. 100.—Inpoor ToILets. 


1. Dress of black silk, the skirt composed of one deep flounce 
with deep bouillon and heading; rosettes of violet velvet are 
placed down the centre of the front. Tunic bodice of the same 
silk, with deep fluted ouffs and revers of violet velvet. The 
tunic is pointed in front, and puffed at the back. Velvet waist- 
band and sash and bows. Valenciennes lace chemisette and 
sleeves. Bow of lace in centre of cascade chignon. 


2, Train-dress of French grey faille; short in front and plain; - 


long, and full atthe back. Trimming of black faille, flouncing 
scalloped and bound with velvet. Bodice open en chdle, trimmed 
to correspond. Waistband and deep basques of black silk. 
Open sleeve caught in at the elbow with trimming and bow to 
correspond with the dress. Velvet bow and bandeau in the 
hair. Jet earrings. 


No. 101.—Inpoor ToILets. 


1. Dress of grey poplin, with five flounces of different widths, 
edged with a fancy satin trimming. Upper-skirt cut in deep 
points, edged with satin, and ornamented with bows. Bodice 
open en chdle, and edged with satin. Hanging sleeve, trimmed 
with a flounce and satin heading ; two rows of trimming simu- 
late an epaulette. 

2. Dress of blue silk, just touching the ground, trimmed 
with deep fringe and scalloped bands of the same material, 
edged with black velvet and arranged in vandykes. Tunic 
upper-skirt, forming a vandyke on each side, and flowing be- 
hind; it is trimmed with fringe and scalloped bands to match. 
Bodice open en chdle, and trimmed with fringe and bands to 
correspond with the skirt. 


No. 102.—BaLu AND WALKING TOILETS. 


1. Walking costume of dark green twilled cloth, trimmed at 
the bottom with a French pleated flounce, much deeper at the 
side than the front or back; it is headed with a vandyke trim- 
ming and silk fringe. Upper-skirt with apron-front, cut in 
pore behind, and forming a small ta at the top. Jacket 

tting at the back loose, and rounded in front, trimmed like 
skirt with vandykes and fringe; wide coat-sleeve, open at the 
bottom. Felt hat, with a high crown, ornamented with curled 
feathers, and a long gauze veil. 

2. Evening dress with long train-skirt of pink and black 
euiped silk. Upper tunic skirt of crépe de chine, edged with 
black lace anda garland of roses. Low bodice, very pointed 
n front, and trimmed with lace and roses to simulate a berthe; 
very short puffed sleeves ornamented with a rose. 


No. 103.—Inpoor AND CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


1. Indoor dress fora young married lady, made of grey 
poplin. The train skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce arranged 
in vandykes at the top, und ornamented with a double bias fold 
of the same material, and bows. Upper tunic skirt, forming 
square lappets in front, long and train-shaped behind, but 

fully looped up on each side, and joined to the front with 
hows: plain high bodice, and coat-sleeves open at the wrist. 
Collarette and cuffs of Bruges lace. Coiffure cap of Bruges lace 
ornamented on the top with a bow of cerise ribbon. 


2. Baby’s frock of white cambric, simply tucked at the bottom 
of skirt, and bodice and sleeves trimmed with embroidery. - 

38. Toilet for a little girl between six and eight years old. 
Dress of pink and black striped silk, trimmed with two biais 
folds of the same material. Black silk jacket, bodice open in 
front, and forming a panier basque behind, looped up in the 
centre, and ornamented at the waist with a bow. 


No. 104.—Inpoor TorLets. 


1. Dress of violet cashmere, with long train under-skirt ; 
upper-skirt, forming tabs of different lengths, trimmed with 
fluted flouncing and bands of satin. High bodice, with long 
hanging sleeves trimmed to match; waistband fastened with 
a double bow of black velvet. Coiffure cap of point d’Angleterre, 
ornamented with velvet ribbon. 

2. Dress of green Irish poplin, trimmed with a deep flounce, 
and headed with a bouillonne. Bodice cut square in front, 
trimmed with point-lace and black velvet. A pleated muslin 
fichu is worn inside; sleeve with frill at the wrist, and cuffs 
underneath ; bands of black velvat are worn round the head, 


and fastened on the top with a rosette. 


No. 105.—Visitina To1Lets. 


1. Plain dress of coloured grosgrain silk; tight-fittin; 
casaque of black velvet, short in front, long and pointed behind, 


_and looped up to form a slight panier; shaped lapels simulate 


pockets. Itis trimmed with wide and narrow Maltese lace, 
satin rouleaux, and buttons; bonnet of velvet, the same shade 
as the dress, adorned with flowers, and a tuft of curled feathers 
placed on the front and flowing on one side. 

2. Dress with skirt just touching the ground, mude of two 
shades of brown faille silk. The skirt, made of the lightest 
shade, is trimmed with a deep flounce, cut lower in front, and 
put on with a piped band and scalloped heading. The upper- 
skirt forms a small puffed panier, trimmed with a flounce,{and 
ornamented on each side with rosettes; plain high bodice, with 
coat-sleeve of the light silk; the cuffs, waistband, and basque 
are of the darkest shade. Bonnet of brown velvet trimmed 
with flowers, and grosgrain ribbon of the lightest shado of 
brown. 


No. 106.—DrEss AND MANTLE TRIMMINGS. 


We are indebted to the house of Messrs. BARNETT, DRUIFF, 
and Co. for these designs in trimmings. 

No. 1 consists of a green fringe of silk, edged with velvet 
and headed by fringe iace of the colour. 

No. 3 isa satin and silk cord dress trimming. 

Nos. 2 and 4 are varieties of handsome passementerie. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 8 are further varieties of the same class, jet 
being introduced in No. 8. 

No. 7 is a handsome ball-headed fringe composed of tassels. 

No, 9 is a tassel fringe with rich passementerie heading. . 


No. 107.—Hats AnD BonNETS. 


These elegant chapeaux are designed from the French models 
imported by Messra. W. Wilson and Co., of Wood Street. 

No. 1 is a hat of brown velvet, with lace rosettes, the centres 
being filled with cut jetornaments. White ostrich plume, and 
veil of fine net edged with lace. A knot and end of ribbon is 
placed at the back. 

No. 2. Velvet hat, composed of three shades of green velvet 
gaze de chine, white passion-flowers and shaded ostrich plume. 

No. 3. Black felt hat, with velvet and satin coques, shaded, 
with long plume of three shades to match the satin ribbons. 
This graceful hat is caught up on one side by satin bands, and 


- is finished by long ribbons of two shades. 


No. 4. Hat of English straw, trimmed with shaded velvet 
and large double bow and veil of gaze dechine. An aigrette of 
jet. A long ostrich plume, entirely covering the hat. 

No. 5. Bonnet of gipsy shape, consisting of fluted velvet of 
three shades of brown; velvet strings; a fluted velvet bandeau 
is placed under the bonnet front. The lace curtain is con- 
tinued into long strings. A large rose and buds with foliage 
shaded from dark to light brown is placed at the summit of 
this elegant bonnet. 
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No. 6. Velvet hat, edged with lace, trimmed with shaded 
feathers and crépe de chine veil, the ends of which are fringed. 
Ornaments of facetted jet. 

No. 7. Velvet and satin hat composed of three shades of blue, 
trimmed with'white plumes, white lace bows, and ends of shaded 
satin ribbon. 

No. 8. High hat of green velvet, flutings en couronne, a ban- 


No 108.—WaLkina CostumMEs. 

1. Long train dress of black velvet; white mantle, fastened on 
each shoulder and at the waist with black velvet bows, and 
ornamented with black velvet appliqué and embroidery. Bon- 
net of white terry velvet, with a turned-up brim and fluted 
curtain, trimmed with black velvet, and along tulle veil falling 
on the left side. 


No. 108.—Watkina Costumes, 


deau of velvet edged with white lace surrounds the hat; long 
velvet ends and shaded plume completely crossing the hat and 
falling at the right side. 

No. 9. Velvet and satin hat with curved brim; trimming, 
bandeau of satin, jot ornaments and feathers, one plume en- 
circling the hat, the other crossing the crown and falling at 
the back over a wide satin scarf. A large shaded rose is placed 
at the side of this charming hat, 


2. This costume is made of violet satin cloth, trimmed round 
the skirt with three flounces, put on with black velvet and a 
fluted heading. Tunic upper-skirt, with round apron in front; 
it is open behind, and the corners turned back to simulate revers. 
Tight-fitting jacket, with revers under the arm, looped up in 
the centre of the back with a rosette, and trimmed to match 
the upper-skirt, with a fluting and three rows of velvet. Violet 
velvet Ronee: trimmed with shaded feathers, and a gauze veil. 
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Advertisements, Subscriptions, Orders for Copies, and all communications to be 
addressed to “Tur Pusiisners.” 


Remittances to be made payable to Apotpue GouBaup anp Sow. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, < 
8. 
One Pi oe eee ove ose one ove 12 0 
Half ditto Hig, sae) habe tae 2 aw ~ a 610 0 
Quarter ditto... eco ote we 810 0 


Special rates for Wrapper. Special arrangements made for series of advertise- 
ments extending over a period of not less than six months. 


Five lines and under wad a cae ow 60 
Business Wanted or To be Sold (not exceeding 

86 words) ... eae ase ae aoe on 
Every additional line ase ove w- O89 


Advertisements of Assistants Wanting Situations (not exceeding 12 words) 
{nserted at & nominal charge of 1s. each. 

All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be 
sent to “ Tus Pusuisners” on or before the 15th. 

Oor Country anp Conontan Svpscripgks are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.&N. P. & Sons.—We decidedly agree with you in thinking it troublesome to 
buyers coming to London to be unable to obtain particular maker’s goods, as 
in the case you cite—Messrs. Helby and Sons, of Portsea; but we can only 
suppose you are not aware that their London house is 25, Old Change, E.C. 
A notice of their novelties will probably be inserted in our December num- 
ber. 

W. A. & Sox.—John Whocler, Newgate Street, London, for perfumery. Hoven- 
den and Sons, City Road, Finsbury, E.C. 

P. K.—We have seen a very good design for an embroidered muslin in the haw- 
thorn in its autumnal or ripe state, when the berrics assume their deep red 
colour. Adoptit. 

Hisroricvs.—Previously to 1790, the United States did not supply us witha 
sinzle pound of cotton. It was first exported in 1791, when the trifling quan- 
tity of 189.319 lb. was shipped. In 1800 only about 50,000,000 Ib. of cotton 
were imported altogether into England, and the United States produced a 
very small proportion of that quantity. 


TASTE IN ITS INFLUENCE ON DRESS. 


c would be a great error to suppose that taste in respect to 

of style of design in dress goods is, notwithstanding the 
varieties of fashion, without any set and determinate princi- 
ples, which may be both definitely ascertained and accurately 
applied. Nations differ, as we know, in styles of dress, and 
we need not here point out the causes, partly due to differences 
of mind, partly to circumstances, and still more to custom, 
What we notice is, that however variant their national cos- 
tumes, each would seem the exponent of some feature that 
true artistic skill and genius may embody for the happiness of 
all. Thus, whilst in one view there is a nearer approach to 
common standards of judgment, the elements for generating 
variety are multiplied, just as the most cultured language 
exhibits the greatest number of inflexions, 

We shall find that certain variations of form and colour 
constitute a universal desire; that the varieties of arrangement 
have occupied all nations from the earliest times. Universal 
efforts show a universal want, and beauty of effect and deco- 
ration are no more a luxury in a civilized state of society than 
the provision by clothing of ordinary warmth for the body; the 
mind makes everything necessary that it is capable of perma- 
nently enjoying. Ornament is one of the mind’s necessities, 
which it gratifies by means of the eye; so it has been dis- 
covered to be an essential element in commercial prosperity. 
In the carly stages of society there was merely the gratifica- 
tion of physical wants. Ornament is now as material an 
interest in a commercial community as the raw materials of 
manufacture themselves. Ornament essentially belongs to 
the province of the eye; it is beautiful appearances that we 
require, not recondite ideas in productions embodying design. 
These may be associated with ornament, but they must be 
kept perfectly subject to the principles of beauty of arrange- 
ment of the material furms. In the early stages of produc- 


tion it is mechanical fitness that is the object of competition: 
as society advances, it is necessary to combine elegance with 
fitness. The goods not conforming to this requirement must 
be sent to the ruder markets of the world, not to the great 
marts of commerce, where superior taste commands the 
higher reward. F 

Where a thing is made, not for its own sake or the use to 
to which it may be put, but purely as an embodiment of an 
old bygone idea, it is only a cowl to smother original thought 
or ingenuity, and by preserving symbolism as the object to 
be aimed at, results merely in a tiresome uniformity, reducing 
art to what we find it in India, or rather China. There is a rude 
similarity of taste in the textile designs of India not atoned 
for by richness of material. There is great skill of execution, 
but a passionate love of profusion of parts, producing a be- 
wildering and fantastic effect. A systematic and symmetrical 
disposition of details belongs to a more advanced civili- 
zation than that of India, China, or Persia. Quantity of 
detail is one of the characteristics of Eastern designs. This 
feature, however, does not in itself necessarily imply beauty. 
Many of the designs in British productions in silk and other 
material intended to rival those of the East, are so overloaded 
with details as to destroy all individuality of expression. Still, 


‘we have seen many Oriental fabrics in which, although quan- 


tity of detail is the chief characteristic, it is decidedly unas- 
suming and harmonious in its effect and treatment, the 
general form and effect of the design not being interfered with, 
so that by the uniform delicacy of the treatment, though it 
may have no other merit, it allows of a general expression, 
and there is the happy combination at once of simplicity and 
richness. 

The department of ornamental manufactures known ag 
woven and printed fabrics, though perhaps less generally 
attractive than many others, is of greater commercial impor- 
tance than any, owing to its universal extent; and probably 
there is no class of manufactures which good design is more 
calculated to encourage than the infinite variety of pattern 
goods of this description. When, therefore, a general standard 
as regards the substance and texture of a fabric has been 
attained, which is pretty well the cuse with the woven goods 
Europe at the present day, design becomes the sole field of 
competition. Even in this respect, also, one general average 
of merit is now attained ; the excellence of French designs 
has, at least, forced other countries to turn their attention in the 
same direction, and the vast strides of England during the last 
few years, aided largely by Schools of Design, has been made 
apparent. In shawls, silks, damask, lace, English productions 
have their specialities of merit. Spitalfields silks, in texture, 
are not inferior to those of Lyons ; few ribbons can compare 
with those of Coventry; and if the lace and other textile pro- 
ductions of British manufacture cannot compare with those of 
the Continent, they betray few shades of inferiority. In 
printed muslins, however, and in chintzes and shawls, we 
do not venture to claim that equality which we believe to be 
established in other branches. And here we may mention 
that the Mulhouse prints are nearly all trails, no one colour 
particularly prevailing, as in the greys and browns of Man- 
chester. We have seen lately some extremely small trails in 
pink and lilac, of great elegance, mostly on white grounds ; 
also others of great merit, with blue, brown, green, pink, and 
drab grounds, The tints on the Mulhouse prints are generally 
delicate, and all large masses of colour seem to be systema- 
tically avoided; entircly opposite, in fact, to chintz patterns 
in their character, between which and prints for dresses, the 
French manufacturers observe a very wide and very proper 
distinction. Many prints that we have inspected, swerving 
somewhat from the conventional cashmere pattern, are 
extremely beautiful ; they consist of light patterns of tropical 
foliage and flowers in various colours. What is most remark- 
able in shawls is that there is more variety of pattern in the 
genuine Oriental fabrics than in the European imitations, 
which are almost exclusively the counterpart of the most ela- 
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borate specimens of Cashmere and Lahore; but these they 
leave far behind as mere designs, though they are often in- 
ferior in colour and generally of a much coarser texture. The 
simple and charming effect of the woven fabrics of India 
shows how much may be accomplished with the simplest 
materials of ornament, if only detail be made entirely subser- 
vient to the general effect. The chief varicty of effect in 
Indian shawls results from varying the predominant colours, 
for in all some colours prevail, and, further, the practice pre- 
vails of following the great outlines of the pattern with white; 
that is, a delicate white fringe separates the details from the 
ground, which obviates a heaviness which so much work 
would otherwise involve ; and this is too often neglected in 
the imitations. 

To conclude, ornament is a system of contrasts ; the object 
of true design must be to give effect to the order of contrasts ; 
the individual orders may vary to infinity, though the classes 
are limited ; even if nature be imitated too closely, the design 
will be conventional, not truly ornamental. The production 
and application of ornament are distinct processes, though 
they cannot be separated in applied design. A designer 
might produce a perfect arrangement of forms and colours, 
and yet exhibit want of art in the application. There can be 
no question that the motive of ornament is not the presenta- 
tion of natural images to the mind, but the rendering the 
object ornamented as agreeable as possible to it; the details 
of decoration, therefore, should have no independent character 
of their own, but be left purely subservient to beauty of 
effect. Symmetry is so important an element of decoration 
that there is no form or combination of forms whatever that, 
when symmetrically contrasted or repeated, may not be made 
subservient to beauty. All established styles of ornament are 
founded upon the same principles ; their differences are differ- 
ences only of the materials; either the natural types or the 
artificial forms, the details of several standards which general 
taste has more or less partially developed—one portion for 
one reason, another for another, each style traceable to some 
one predominant sentiment. What really has to be guarded 
against is, that decoration in the form of design should not 
degenerate into a uniform mixture of all elements, 


CALICO-PRINTING IN ALSACE. 


HE destruction of a few weeks has overthrown the labours 
of acentury: the brute agencies of war have laid waste 
the seat and cradle of one of the most beautiful of the useful 
arts. The great calico-printing establishments of Alsace are 
closed, and he would be a bold man who should dare to pre- 
dict when they will resume work. ‘he intelligent brains 
and dexterous hands that were employed in them are doomed 
to idleness, or forced into the revolting labours of war; in- 
dustry lies prostrate, and triumphant violence struts com- 
placently through the desolation it has wrought. 

If the destitute operatives could be brought to our shores, 
to resume their labours either in existing establishments, or 
.in others especially founded for the purpose, a good and 
beneficent work would be done towards them, and a great in- 
dustrial advantage be secured to England. Not only have 
these people benefitted by the most complete system of tech- 
nical education (for particulars of which we refer the reader 
to the January and February numbers of this magazine) any- 
where in operation ; but they have all the hereditary abilities 
and taste produced by the dedication of successive genera- 
tions to the same branch of industry, such as it is said has 
given to the Genevese watchmakers their peculiar dexterity. 

We have no intention of discussing the mach controverted 
theory of development. The ability resulting from heredi- 
tary occupations has nothing mysterious nor recondite in it, 
The parent naturally trains his son in all the little arts of 
manipulation, teaches him all the secrets of success in finish 
and effect acquired by his own experience, and thus the 
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young operative enters on his labours with something of the 
acquirements of an old hand less favourably circumstanced. 
The same thing is noticeable in almost all branches of skilled 
labour, whether of the intelligence or of the hand. 

This process of education operating throngh several genera- 
tions results in an ability unattainable by individual exertions, 
save in the unexceptional and inexplicable achievements of 
what is called genius, in the absence of any rational explana- 
tion of the abnormal excellence the word indicates. Four 
generations of able workmen have transmitted their dex- 
terity and taste to their sons, since the first calico-printing 
establishment was founded at Mulhouse in 1746, and it is 
pitiable to think that the exquisite skill thus slowly per- 
fected should be threatened with destruction by the savage 
ambition of reckless politicians. 

The calico-printing of Alsace is generally looked upon as 
merely wne industrie deluxe ; but the experience of the system 
of the temporary admissions of goods duty free for re-expor- 
tation after printing, has proved that the only obstacle to its 
extension has been the want of cheap raw material, as the 
unprinted goods may be justly considered to be. This Eng- 
land can furnish in unlimited abundance, but as it is impos- 
sible to send the goods to Alsace to be printed there, the 
printers must come here, if the material and the skill are to 
brought together. They will be brought together somehow 
and somewhere : if not in England, assuredly in Switzerland, 
Austria, Belgium, or Germany. This would be disastrous: 
the tunnelling of the Alps will give an advantage of several 
days in the transit of goods to the East, and the favour with 
which French prints (produced under the system of tem- 
porary admissions) have been received in the Asiatic markets, 
renders it certain that a fall in their price, consequent on the 
employment of cheaper fabrics, will create a large preferential 
demand for them. Thus we have to choose between import- 
ing the skill to enhance the value of an important branch of 
our national industry, and suffering it to establish a formid- 
able competition between us and our Oriental customers. 


SATIRES ON COSTUME. 


A’ first glance it might seem as though the indulging of 
the spirit of satire on current costumes had little in it 

of that geniality of spirit on which society depends for the 
very essence of its pleasures. But further reflection will show 
that fashion, in order to subsist, must itself be subject to criti- 
cism. The critical spirit finds food in all its changes and even 
its extravagances: to extend appreciation to any new grace or 
charm in dress involves also the power, and possibly the dis- 
position, to dissent from, if not to satirize, that which may 
he opposed to fashion or true taste. But without pursuing 
the subject further from an sesthetic point of view, and leav- 
ing modern fashions, with their successive transformations, to 
justify themselves, we will turn to the satirists and costumes 
of the past—costumes many of which may be destined to 
appear again, but in extremely modified form. There is 
development in everything: with the fashions of the past 
the graces and characteristic features may be adopted, and 
nothing more. Ben Jonson, in his ‘Staple of Newes,” 
asks— 

Pray tell me, fashioner, what authors 

Thou read’st to help thy invention ¢ Italian printe ? 

Or Arras hangings ¢ 
We answer—Neither. True fashion is born of mind and 
genius; yet it has been continually the object of the satirist 
to represent fashion as expressing female weakness ; but this 
plea has never been justified, albeit Gay, in his opera of 
“ Achilles,” 1733, makes one of his female characters sing— 


Think of dress in every light— 
*Tis woman's chiefest duty ; 
Neglecting that ourselves we slight, 
And undervalue beauty 
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That allures tho lover's oye, 
And graces every action ; 
Besides, when not a creature ’s by 
’Tis inward satisfaction. 


We ask, in response to this last inquiry, Why not? If the 
fair wearer of a dress can please, why should she not be able 
also to please others? There have been poets, not exactly 
satirists, who with quaint conceits endeavoured to moralize 
on dress in a style that would now be perfectly intolerable. 
But whatever the character of the ancient poems, songs, or 
ballads, we can generally gather from them the characteristics 
of dress and waifs indicating the customs of the time. Then, 
as now, love would seek to make its approaches by an appeal 
to the eyes in the form of dress ; and it was once thought not 
in the least inappropriate for a lover to present his mistress 
with articles of costume. In “A Handfull of Pleasant 
Delites, containing sundrie New Sonets,” printed in 1584, 
there is the description of a wardrobe in the reign of Elizabeth, 
who certainly sought to reign supreme in Fashion, directed 
“to be sung to the new tune of Greensleeves,” one which 
acquired extraordinary popularity. And here is the very 
essence of the plea for a requital of love—mercenary though 
it may be; but in those less artificial days, did not the 
articles of dress enumerated possess a symbolic significance ? 
The richer the article of dress presented, surely the deeper 
the love ! 

I bought thee kerchers to thy head, 
That were wrought fine and gallantly ; 
I ge both at board and bed, 


ich cost my purse well favour'dly. 
Greensleeves, &c. 


I bought thee petticoats of the best, 
The cloth so fine as fine might be ; 
I gave thee jewels for thy chest, 
And all this cost I spent on thee. 
Greensleeves, &c. 


Thy smock of silk, both fair and white, 
With gold embroider’d gorgeously ; 
Thy petticoat of sendall right, 
And this I bought thee gladly. 
Greensleeves, &c. 


Thy girdle of gold so red, 
With pearls bedecked sumptuously— 
The like no other lasses had : 
And yct thou wouldest not love me. 
Greensleeves, &c. 


Thy purse, and cke thy gay gilt knives, 
Thy pincase, gallant to the eye, 
No better wore the burgess’ wives— 
And yct thou wouldest not love me. 
Greensleeves, &c. 


In illustration of the last verse, we may remark that purses 
were worn by ladies at the girdle in the earliest times, knives 
in jewelled cases being added in the sixteenth century. In 
another verse of the poem there is a reference to “hanging 
sleeves of satin ;” the truth being that sleeves were anciently 
separate articles of dress, of another colour and quality fre- 
quently from the garment to which they were attached. 
They were affixed by points or laces with aiguilettes. If this 
poem is not exactly satirical, it is essentially humorous, Rich 
dresses, in olden time as now, cost money ; and the same ex- 
travagant assertions were made then, as now, by aggrieved 
husbands and fitthers, of the outlay involved in their daugh- 
ters and wives dressing fashionably, taking up the refrain of 
a satirical poet of 1612— 

The attires of women now 
Weare out both house and land ; 
That the wyves in silk may flow, 
At sobs the good-men stand. 

A curious satirical poem, published in 1690, is entitled 
“The Lady’s Dressing-Room Unlocked, and her Toilette 
Spread.” The author, in his poetical preface,’gives a striking 
picture of the simplicity of ladies in the “good old times ;” 
contrasting it with what he judges to be the extravagance 


and affectation of those of his own. Among other curious 
items which the bard does not omit are deep double ruffles 
hanging down to the wrists, a pectoral or stomacher laced 
with ribbon, “like a ladder’s rounds,” ‘chicken gloves,” 
that is to say, gloves of the most elegant materials and 
thinnest skins, and which were to be perfumed ; silk stock- 
ings, and a gown of worsted lace— 


The setcc,! cupce 2 place aright, 
Frelange,’ Fontagno,4 and favorite,5 
Monté le haut 6 and palisade,7 

Sorti,! flandam 8 (great helps to trade). 
Burgoigne,10 jardine,11 cornett 
Frilac,!2 next upper pinnersct, 

Round which it deed our ladies please 
To spread the hood called rayonnés,13 


The hood is again referred to in the following lines— 


Pins tipped with diamond, point and head. 
By which the curls arc fastened ; 

In radiant firmament 14 sct out, 

And over all the hood surtout. 


Certainly no respect was paid to French pronunciation in 
these lines. The poet is now about to take his loftiest 
flight— 

Imagino now about the waist, 
For tour on tour, and tire on tire, 
Like stceplo Bow and Grantham spire, 
Or Septizonium,15 once at Rome. 
Thought in fancy to become 
Fair ladies’ head, you here behold, 
Beauty by tyrant mode controll'd. 


In a collection of ballads is one entitled “ The Phantastick 
Age, or the Anatomy of England’s Vanity,”’ which rebukes 
the country— 

In wearing the fashions 
Of severall nations; 

With good exhortations 
Against transmutations. 


But the rebukes and exhortations of the inspired bard have 
evidently come to nothing: the transmutation goes on to 
this very hour. In 1753 appears a ‘“‘ Beau’s Receipt for a 
Lady’s Dress ”— 


Hang a small bugle cap on, as big as a crown ; 

Snout it off with a flower, evdgo dict. a pompoon ; 16 
Before, for the bosom, a stomacher bib on, 

Ragout it with cutlets of silver and ribbon. 

Your neck and your shoulders apparent should be, 
Were it not for Vandyke 17 blown with chcvaux de frize ; 
Let your gown be a sacque,18 blue, yellow, or green, 
And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen : 

Furl off your lawn apron with flounces in rows. 

Puff and pucker up knots on your arms and your tocs ; 
And mount on French heels when you go to a ball, 
’Tis the fashion to totter and show you can fall. 


We suspect a misanthropic spirit (to speak plainly, a man- 
hater), under the supercilious instructions, for only a few of 
which we have found space, in which the fashions of the 
time are pourtrayed. In a clever description of a lady’s 


(1) The double pinner. (2) A kind of pinner. 

a Bonnet and pinner together. : 

(4) The top-knot, so called from Madame Fontagne, a favorite at the French 
Court, who first wore it. 

Ha Locks falling on the temples. 

6) Certain degrecs of wire to raise the dress. 

(7) A wire sustaining the hair next to the duchess or fast knot, 

8) A little knot of small ribbon pecpins. out between the pinner and bonnet. 
5 A kind of pinner, joining with the bonnet. 
10) Tho first part of the dress for the head next the hair. 
11) The single pinner next the bourgogne. 
12) Borders of ornamental ribbon. 
13) An upper hood pinned in a circle like the sunbeams. 

14) The firmament was an encircling ornament for the hair, of diamonds or 
other precious stones, having the pins placed like stars in the hair. 

(15) A tower in Rome, of seven ranks of pillars, set one upon the other and 
diminish to the top, like the commode then in fashion, and which is exactly 
described by Juvenal in his Sixth Satire. 

(16) Pompoons were globular flowers formed of floss silk or feathers, and fre« 
quently worn in the hair. 

(17) d edges or fringes to the dress, of a triangular form, which were a 
renewal o: os fashion occasionally seen in Vandyke’s portraits, from which they 
were named. 

(18) The sacque was a silken appendage to a gown of the same material, which 
fell from the neck behind to the ground and formed a train; the gown being 
worn open in front, to show the under garment. 
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fashionable costume in 1754, the following advice is given as 
from French correspondents ; it is certainly general enough— 


Let your cap be a butterfly slizhtly hung on, 

Like the shell of a lapwing just hatch'd on her crown; 
A vandyke in frieze your neck must surround, 

Turn your lawns into gauze, let your Brussels be blond. 
For other small ornaments do as before ; 

Wear ribands a hundred and rufiles a score. 


Fashion, as we have admitted, has reached at times extra- 
vagances which need correction ; and it is diflicult to affirm 
that the following satire, published in 1776, has not reason as 
well as rhyme— 

Feather brains can do no harm, 
Hats that only show the chin 
And the mouth’s bewitching grin, 
As intended for a shicld 

To the caput thus conceal’d. 


Shoes that buckle at the toe, 
Gowns that o’er the pavement flow, 
Or festoon'd on either side, 
With two yellow ribbons ty’d. 
Nothing, it is evident, would please the satirists. Thus, in 
the poem, “Short Body’d Gown,” published in 1801, a 
_ young lady exclaims— , 
O mother, you are a bad judge of the size, 
The length that it takes would you surprize ; 
For the breadth of the waiste is three inches all round, 
That's just the full size of a short-body’d gown. 


‘© No fashion less than those of the present day have excited 
the spirit of satire. In the first place, there are not the 
satirists ; and in the second place, they would have no 
listeners. 


SPECULATION, 


HERE is no subject on which professed moralists are more 
bitter, or more mistaken, than on that of speculation. 
The very word excites a storm of indignation in their breasts, 
which would be amusing were it not mischicvous. To hear 
them, one would suppose there was no difference between the 
speculation of the commercial mart and the betting ring; or 
that whut difference there must be was rather in favour of 
the latter, as being more open and undisguised. The very 
respectability of the former, they will gravely affirm, renders 
it all the more pernicious; a snare to the feet, a pitfall to 
the unwary, a stumbling-block for the heedless, or any other 
metaphor of reprobation the imagination of the spcaker may 
supply. 

This is grievous nonsense, and no pomposity of utterance 
can make it less sv. To confound speculation with gambling 
is mere confusion of thought. The distinction is clear and 
trenchant. Speculation embraccs risk in the service of the 
community, supplying the deficiency and removing the sur- 
plus of the world’s markets; gambling involves the hazard of 
events of no moment to mankind, as the turn of a die, or the 
winning of a race. 

What invention is to mechanics, speculation is to com- 
merce. Noship traverses the sea, but speculation charters it. 
Whenever there is risk—and in what human concern is there 
not ?—speculation calculates its bearings, and so combines 
its operutions as to make itself subservient to stability. 

Not only is speculation thus absurdly denounced as im- 
moral, but it is credited with the most preposterous exploits. 
We are scriously told of a fortune being made by the ex- 
portation of warming-pans to Brazil, through the discovery 
of their capabilities for culinary purposes by the friars, and 
men are found to believe it, as though the South American 
empire were a savage country where stew-pans are unknown. 
There seems to be a natural tendency in the public to believe 
in the success of infinitely small speculations, as witness the 
legend of Whittington and his cat. On the other hand, there 
is an equal tendency to credit speculations of gigantic and 
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absurd magnitude. Some years ago a cosmopolitan firm of 
vast wealth was believed to have bought up all the sugar in 
the world, and to have reaped incalculable opulence by the 
rise of a halfpenny a hundredweight. 

All these speculations are very childish, but not more so 
than the wholesale reprobation of one of the most necessary 
branches of commercial affairs, liable it is true, like most 
other good things, to grave and dangerous abuses, but never- 
theless the foundation of England's greatness among the 
nations of the earth. 

An idle distinction is frequently made between enterprise 
and speculation. To the former all possible praise is given, 
as the finest and most English of commercial virtues. The 
distinction ig merely one of words, and implies no real dif- 
ference, unless indeed by enterprise is meant successful specu- 
lation. At the bottom of all this weak talk lies, it is fairly 
to be suspected, envy of the brilliant fortunes occasionally 
reaped by successful ventures, and ignorance of the real 
nature of commercial speculation. 

The success alone is seen by the public; the thought, 
mental labour, and ability that have led to it are unknown 
and unsuspected. A moment’s consideration would, how- 
ever, disabuse any sensible man of the impression; for it must 
be evident to any one who will take the trouble to think that 
to speculate successfully in the present day requires an ac- 
curate knowledge of the different markets of the world, of 
the political and commercial circumstances of nations, of their 


- climates, natural and manufactured productions, and of the 


wants, customs, and tastes of their inhabitants, as also of the 
difficulties or facilities of supplying them. In fine, a full and 
precise information respecting the state of trade at home and 
abroad is indispensable to the successful commercial specula- 
tor, and this demands a more severe and lengthened course 
of mental toil than the acquisition of any six languages. 


AS8UREDLY milliners and dressmakers have full occasion to 
be aggrieved at the withdrawal by the Post Office authorities 
of a privilege they have long enjoyed, that of receiving small 
parcels, patterns, samples of silks, and innumerable little 
articles which concern dress, by means of the most rapid 
means of conveyarce available. Parcels companies, and still 
more, railway companies, who undertake deliveries, are by no 
means characterized by the requisite speed, punctuality, or 
moderateness of charge, to which, by means of the Post 
Office, they have been accustomed, and there is confessedly 
more risk. The charges, especially for small parcels by railway, 
are excessive, and have no due proportion to large ones. 
Allowing that the Post Office authorities are at this time over- 
burdencd with work, there is no assignable limit to the develop- 
ment of postal organization, the question of capacity be- 
ing solely, in this instance, one of power. Ladies, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, are not, we think, a 
complaining race; if we have had but a moderate number of 
Ictters on the subject from our fair correspondents, these are 
yet to the point, and indicate the many inconveniences to which 
they are subjected. The relations held by milliners and dress- 
makers with the great wholesale houses of London, as well as 
with its large retail houses, have necessitated the bebe War de- 
spatch of small parcels, the facilities for sending which are 
now peremptorily discontinued. We shall continue our efforts 
to have the syatem resumed. Its cessation looks wonderfully 
like a break-down; but all that is needed for its resumption is 
the exercise of a little more organizing and executive capacity 
at headquarters. When we consider the importance of the 
home textile trade, the duty of Government to encourage in 
every way possible its enlargement, the certain though indirect 
returns to the Governmont that result from this expansion, we 
cannot take upon ourselves to believe that it will permanently 
sacrifice the general interests by refusing the accommodation 
it can alone offer. Experience has shown, in a hundred ferms, 
that every check placed on ready transmission of articles, has 
resulted in the curtailment of trade. Nore know this better 
than the railway companies themselves. It wus abundantly 
illustrated during “the war of the gauges.” We feel deep] 
for the numbers of our subscribers thus inconvenien 
Acquainted as we are with the details cf their trade, we can 
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realize to the full the result of the Post Office ukase. But let 
them cherish the one sentiment in which their sex is so pre- 
eminent, that of Lope, and be assured influential efforts will not 
be wanting to bring about the resumption of the small parcels 
post system. 


Covrt orders have been already given for a portion of the 
wedding trousseau of the Princess Louise, whose approaching 
marriage with the Marquis of Lorne is the subject of general 
comment. The marriages of themembersof the Royal family have 
uniformly been celebrated with great splendour, and dating from 
the wedding of Queen Victoria, the trousseau of the bride has 
been the product of British manufacture. A select number of 
our readers will recall the magnificent veil of Honiton lace, esti- 
mated at an almost fabulous sum, which floated in zephyr-like 
beauty from the head of the youthful Queen of England as she 
advanced to the altar to pledge her heart’s affections to her 
cousin Albert. There will be no departure in the patronage 
thus accorded to home productions in connection with the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise. Without going into the details, 
which will more appropriately appear in our columns when the 
marriage is un fait accompli, we must join in the congratula- 
tions coming from all quarters on the auspicious event, the 
marriage being one of pure affection. The social phenomenon 
at which the world in general has never ceased to marvel, is 
the extent to which political considerations among the Royal 
houses of Europe have been suffered to overrule the natural 
feelings of the heart, and to bring about alliances neither 
consonant in respect to relative ages, nor hallowed by sym- 

athy and love. The fire of the altar has too often been un- 

indled by a flame from heaven, sad hearts have been couched 
under smiling countenances, and state forms and ceremonials 
mocked the victims they would honour. The Princess, whose 
fall baptismal names are Louise Caroline Alberta, sixth 
child and fourth daughter of her Majesty, was born on the 18th 
of March, 1848, so that she is now in her twenty-third year. 
John George Edward Henry Douglas Sutherland, Marquis of 
Lorne, is the eldest son of George, eighth Duke of Argyll. He 
was born in 1845, and was educated at Eton, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1868 he was returned to Parliament for 
Argyllshire, in the Liberal interest, and in the same year he 
was appointed private secretary, without salary, to his father, 
the Secretary of State for India. It is anticipated that pre- 
vious to his marriage the lordship of Lorne will be raised to a 
dukedom. 


WE have already announced a Fan Competition, the decision 
as to the highest excellence resting with the Empress of 
the Indies, whose taste none can dispute. Emulating 
Her Majesty’s example, second and third prizes have been 
offered by members of the nobility, and, as a matter of course, 
extraordinary efforts will be made. An article on fans has 
already appeared in our columns, tracing their use from the 
earliest times and in different countries. As respects the Royal 
prize, we would point out that as no special directions have been 
given, it is fair to assume that one element of success will be in 
richness of material and skilful and tasteful painting. Looking 
to the fans already produced in France and Italy, it is evident 
that the work must be divided among many artists; for neither 
a painter nor a jeweller can be expected to fabricate eventails. 
In this connection we recall the fan made in Paris for the 
Emperor of Morocco. It isa fan of wonderful magnificence, 
and, to say nothing of the general enrichment, the diamonds 
and jewels cost upwards of ‘efooo. In the way of painting, we 
uy mention that we have seen a fan made to the order of the 
Sultan of Turkey, illustrating the stories of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” A angularly beautiful fan made by Duvelleroy, of 
Paris, and, we believe, in the possession of Her Majesty, repre- 
sents the Queen and Prince Albert sitting in the drawing-room 
of Buckingham Palace, surrounded by their royal children, 
after the well-known picture of Winterhalter. The supports 
are of mother-of-pearl, and the medallions in carved eal In 
* the centre of the handle are the royal arms of England, carved 
in alto relievo in mother-of-pearl, the lion and unicorn 
supporting the escutcheon, the legends ‘“Honi soit qui mal y 
pense” and “Dieu et mon droit” appearing in letters of mother- 
of-pearl on a gold ground. Each of the radiating branches is 
terminated by a royal crown, and the two principal branches 
bear, chiselled in mother-of-pearl and richly gilded, portraits 


of the Queen and her late royal consort. We imagine that an 
exquisitely made fan bearing symbolic emblems complimentary 
to the Queen as Empress ot the Indies, might appropriately 
find a place in the articles submitted to competition. A com- 

etition in fans having been initiated by Royalty, it is to be 
hoped that Her Majesty will successively offer prizes in other 
departments of art, confined to articles de toilette. As to fans, 
there was need, we think, of some stimulus to invention. 
England is outdone by France, Italy, and even Spain. An 
inspection of the beautiful productions of Indian workmen 
naturally suggests the idea that their skill and remarkable taste 
might be turned to profitable account if directed to the produc- 
tion of fans suitable to the European and Indian markets. 


SHoutp ballooning, through the a¢ronautic experience 
gained in the present war, come into general favour as a means 
of pleasure, our fair readers may certainly anticipate the intro- 
duction of aéronautic fashions in dress. The difficulty will be 
to combine warmth with that aérial lightness so becoming ina 
terrestrial creaturo floating over mountains, vales, plains, Jakes 
and rivers, Then, perhaps, the too long decried feather dresses 
of Japan and China, for which, as curiosities, large sums are 
occasionally now given, will come into use. Whilst marvellously 
light, they diffuse a pleasing warmth, and are besides imper- 
vious to dew or rain. ‘Those who have not examined this 
Eastern apparel cannot well realize the extent of the skill by 
which the feathers are separately laid on; and, again, the 
ingenuity by which, relatively to space—although the feathers 
of many birds may be employed, they are arranged with refer- 
ence to their natural location—every feather in the rare birds 
selected finding its place, without reproducing anything like 
the original semblance of the bird in the mantle or other 
article, yet a singular harmony is produced in the main- 
tenance of the same proportions as to space, as be- 
tween breast, wings, and other parts, which in plumage will 
always be found to be variously coloured. We may be suspected 
of taking occasion of balloons to introduce these particulars; 
but should the ladies come to take heavenly flights, as appears 
only too likely from the progress of aéronautic science, artificial 
plumage would seem highly appropriate, afd there are, as we 
know, choice supplies in the islands of the Eastern seas. 


FasHIon being, to a certain extent, ‘the reflection of the 
times,” it can hardly be supposed that the present war will be 
without its influence on styles of dress. What that influence 
may be cannot be immediately discerned. Parisians at this 
time are occupied for the most part with other thoughts than 
those pertaining to the latest modes; yet a reference to our 
illustrations will show that the designs brought out are 
eminently graceful. Heaven be thanked for the instinct of the 
carrier-pigeons and the service of balloons. Well, in the 
future, shall we use fashions @ la militaire? We opine not. 
When the present contest is over, the world will only be too 
glad to throw away warlike considerations, The genius of 
France, so conspicuous in art, design, and manufactures, will 
shine with « purer lustre. Germany never yet made any con- 
tribution to fashion. She has appropriated and adopted 
French modes—and that is all. At the present moment the 
fashions of Paris prevail in Berlin, as at Brussels, St. Peters- 
burgh, London, and New York. France has much to give, 
nothing to receive, and the world must continue her debtor. 
The Tartar hordes that swept, centurics ago, over Europe, 
introduced certain features of Eastern costume yet observable 
among the races of Russia, with its blended European and 
Asiatic ideas. The Moors introduced into Spain gorgeous 
barbaric vestments, indicative of barbaric taste, which looks 
mainly to richness of material for asserting social renk; and 
the rich écclesiastical vestments of Spain, and the gifts at 
Catholic shrines now being scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, bear tokens of her influence. Only gradually is the 
world educated to those high ideal tastes of. which Parisian 
fashions are the most exquisite exponents. If we may venture 
on a prophecy for tho future, we would say that when the tide 
of Prussian invasion which has paralysed the industry of 
France, shall have rolled back, and the arts of peace again 
resume ascendency, we shall witness possibly more subdued, 
but not less elegant styles than those which have hitherto pre- 
vailed. Nothing can be more charming than the fashions of 
the present month. 
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LACE. 


At the present moment, the quantity of lace employed as deco- 
tion for dress is enormous. Real and imitation laces, antique and 
modern point, are worn, and a complete revival of the old mania 
for lace has set in. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the house of Messrs. B. Linpsay and Co. offer an 
extraordinary varicty of laces, foreign and English. We have 
seen specimens of antique point, and its more modern Devon- 
shire imitation point, Duchesse, Maltese, Greek, Chantilly, and 
Brussels laces. Honiton and Bedford supply their quota to 
this noted house, and Valenciennes lace is represented in every 
width and quality. Messrs. B. Lindsay and Co. make an especial 
point of keeping every width of each class of goods, a custom 
devolving much care upon the managers, but one which is of 
great advantage to purchasers, The new Maltese laces are very 
elegant, both in black and white. The écru Maltese is exten- 
sively used by first-class modistes for trimming indoor velvet 
jackets and tunics. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


SILVERINE. 


“ CANADIAN SILVERINE” is the name given to a new me- 
tallic jewellery patented by Messrs. L. & D. Pyke, of Abyssinian 
gold notoriety. The specimens of Silverine which we have 
noted in their new premises in Hatton Garden, are exceed- 
ingly elegant, and have the appearance of real silver. Silver- 
ine is mad2 in every class of patt2rn, Turkish, Indian, and 
English gold designs. Suites comprising brooch, earrings, 
necklets, and bracelcts of Silverine are sent out in appropriate 
cases. Silverine pussesses great advantages over imitations 
of gold: it may be worn in mourning and for morning toilet, 
and is far more suitable to a good class of trade than are the 
various imitations of gold, of which the much talked of Abye- 
sinian gold was one of the best. Very elegant crosses are 
made of Silverine, and it is evident that Messrs. Pyke intend 
to select good designs for astyle of jewellery, which is sure to 
take with “the million” on accoun$ of its marvellous cheapness 
and intrinsically good appearance. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


SKIRTS. 


THE newest modesin crinolines and over-skirts are extremely 
graceful. It is impossible that a modiste can succeed with cos- 
tumes unless the under-skirts are arranged in accordance with 
the last modes. Many milliners, and indeed, most dressmaking 
houses of any pretensions to elegance, send out with their 
costumes, tournures and skirts. The house of Messrs. SAGE and 
Hart, of 30a, Old Change, is noted fora constant succession of 
the newest modes in this genre, and the models now showing are 
certainly most elegant. The Austrian skirt is composed of 
horsehair crinoline, and is a demi-skirt with large train tour- 
pure to button on @ volonté: the base of this graceful skirt is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, which gives a soft appear- 
ance to the folds of the dress. The newest demi-jupon of 
Messrs. Sage and Hart is also composed of horsehair, and con- 
sists of a tournure and ekirt in one, with bands of the same 
material in place of the tapes usually employed in demi-skirts : 
the base of this beautifully shaped skirt 1s covered with round 
flutings of horsehair at the sides and back; in front quite plain, 
in accordance with la mode. Every kind and class of tournure 
and panier is to be seen here, fromthe simple sinyle flounced 
improver to the latest French model tournure, with its three 
deep flounces arranged ona fluted foundation. 

In children’s under-skirts, the “ Beatrice” is a great success. 
This useful garment is made in three sizes, and is a petticoat, 
skirt and bodice in one piece; it is made in white, and in ever 
colour, of Berlin wool, and is so warm and elastic that it is 
impossible to supply the demand for this serviceable article, 
We hope that Messrs. Sage and Hart may be indueed to pro- 
duce a similar garment in larger sizes. 

Every description of over-skirt is made by this well-known 
firm: in particular, we note a first-class skirt of satin cloth, 
flounced with very narrow flouncings, hemmed and headed. The 
work and materials employed for these skirts, which are pro- 
duced in black and in all colours, are excellent. 


[WHOLESALE AND FUR EXPORT ONLY.] 
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LINGERIE.—BALL-DRESSES. 


WHEN we desire to record any special objet d’art in the line 
of Lingerie and Lace, it is to Messrs. S. NortHCOTEand Co. that 
we repair for information. At this moment the many varieties 
in lace sets, the chemisettes, the lace jackets, and lace and er¢pe 
de chine trimmings, with the new sleeves, appear to be the most 
in vogue. The trimmings for evening dresses consist of open 
and closed chemisettes of lace, Maltese,Greek, and Valenciennes. 
The sleeves which are worn with these chemisettes are open, 
and form elegant ruffles, falling over the hands. For square 
bodices. Messrs.S. Northcote and Co. are using fichus a la Vierge, 
consisting of lace and muslin en plis, which cross over the bosom. 
Lace capes are also de rigueur. These capes form an admirable 
trimming for evening dress in winter. Elegant crépe de chine 
ties, with lace ends, half handkerchiefs of crépe de chine, velvet 
collarettes, covered with ruffles of Valenciennes lace—these are 
a few among the many devices of lingerie in this department. 
Nor must we omit all mention of the lace handkerchiefs, which 
are trimmed in an entirely new styles or the pelerine, with 
panier, or the new crépe de chine fichu, sash and cuffs, trimmed 
with lace, and capable of altering a most quiet toilet intoa 
dressy costume, suitable for a dinner, the theatre, or for 
receiving friends. 

In the department devoted to Woollen Goods, Messrs. 8. 
Northcote and Co. have a speciality in Shetland wool shawls, of 
finest quality, and have new and beautiful designs in opera 
capes, mantles, tourist scarfs of fine wool, veils, neckties, &c. 

The Ball-Dresses of Measrs. S. Northcote and Co. are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. They are of tulle and tarlatan, trimmed with 
satin or worked in colours on black net ; for those worked in 
colours the finest floss silk is used and the chintz colours em- 
ployed. The effect of these dresses is most graceful. In tulle 
and in tarlatan, the dresses are trimmed white, black, or ina 
mixture of white and black, in all the newest modes. 

The Laces for which this housc has go great a fame, the point 
de Milan, point de Duchesse, and Maltese laces, are the most in 
request, the demand for “Greek” laces having produced a 
Surore for Maltese, in white, in black, and in éeru laces. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY. ] 


BUTTONS. 


WE have before alluded to the very excellent gilding of 
Messrs. Pigott and Co., of St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham. The 
wear of these gilt buttons, clasps, and millinery ornaments is 
unequalled, the colour, unlike most kinds of gilt goods, looking 
bright and gulden even after a long lapse of time and hard wear. 
The designs for the winter fashions, are very varied, the de- 
mand for every class of button being much increased by the 
present jacket-bodices, which are daily obtaining favour. Black 
and gold, or black, white, and gold, in imitation of enamel, 
is a favourite form of button, but the chased and richly gilt 
round, flat, square, and oval buttons are the leading styles. 
The buttons, clasps, and ornaments of Messrs. Pigott and Co. 
leave nothing to be desired. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY. ] 


FLOWERS. 


Ir is among Flower manufacturers, and in the large City houses 
devoted almost exclusively to French flowers, thet every day 
reveals how much we have to regret in the complete isolation of 
Paris. Even the most energetic among the larger houses— 
those that have secured the flower workers from among the 
refugees that now crowd our metropolis—feel the want of the 
artistic talent, the wonderful colouring of those clever hands that 
have hitherto delighted us with imitations of Dame Flora’s works. 
But London atmosphere and London water cloud the lovely 
colours, and British cambrice and muslins will not be persuaded 
to “look French” even when moulded by French hands. 

The noted house of Messrs. ROBERTS, JONES, and REID (late 
FisHek and MELLEs), of Cripplegate Buildings, possesses 
advantages in having anticipated events so far as to have 
received extraordinarily large consignments before the final 
closing of Paris, and are employing many French workers to 
supply the great demand for flowers. The present form of 
coronet requires and demands great profusion of trimming, 
either of flowers or of feathers. The principal novelty we note 
is in sprays and montures: these are adapted to the present 
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style, and are made up so as to completely trim the chapeau, 
saving all trouble of arrangement and all waste of material to 
the modiste. Among these montures we note great variety of 
velvet flowers, with ordinary foliage and sprays of bright 

es. In the montures the roses and poaetude are shaded 
rom dark to light; this shading is most effective, some large 
double-cluster roses being wonderful specimens, and will not be 
easily replaced “until the times do alter.” Orchids, and stove 
flowers in general, are the mode, rivalling but not excludin 
the roses, which have held sway so long. Asters, dahlias, an 
chrysanthemums, are also in vogue, but merely as seasonable 
flowers. It is expected that orchids and roses will be worn 
during the early part of the winter season, manufacturers are 
therefore exerting every effort to supply the demand for these 
flowers. Poinsettia, vallota, lilies, and convolvulus may be 
named as next in favour. 

The exquisite taste and grace displayed in the mon- 
tures of this well-known house are also ably shown in 
the Feather and Mourning Flower department. In this a 
speciality may be named—flowers of English crape, for 
deep mourning. Modistes are aware how difficult and unsatis- 
factory it has hitherto been to attempt matching crape flowers 
to crape bonnets. Now, thanks to Messrs. Roberts, Jones, and 
R:id, it will be a simple question of selection, as every 
class of good crape flower is now kept in English crape. 
The jet montures are light, feathery in character, and emi- 
nently beautiful. Of varied design, they form a complete 
trimming to the chapeaux or hat. Black and gold is also much 
used ; and both gold and jet butterflies are in favour. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


SILKS, FLOWERS, TRIMMINGS. 


THE new shade of “ Prune,” which has suddenly sprung into 
favour, is to be seen in satin, in silk, and in rep goods at the 
house of Messrs. MILBURN and BEESTON, of Newgate Street. 
‘We mention this because, owing to the war, there has been 
some little difficulty in procuring the shade so demanded by 
the customers of our subscribers. In ribbons also, plain, 
fancy, and satin, the new shade is to be procured here, as well 
as all the new greens, Franc-Tireur, &., and new reds. 
Messrs. Milburn and Beeston have now a considerable stock of 
reps, linseys, tweeds, and satin cloths, as well as an immense 
stock of silks and velvets, satins, and silk reps. 

The Trimming department of this house now presents every 
variety of passementerie and fringed goods, St. Etienne trim- 
mings, and French and German fancy trimmings, in dull and 
bright silks and cords, and in jet goods. 

In the Flower department we note an ever-increasing 
poner: the immense quantities of best French goods showin 

ow actively purchases went on in Paris before the 15th o 
September. Messrs. Milburn and Beeston inform us that as 
recently as the 14th of October, they received consignments 
from French houses which had been sent out of Paris weeks 
before, and had wandered or been delayed in transmission. 
However, the masses of roses, sprays, and montures of asters, 
dahlias, chysanthemums, and camellias, would repay one for 
even longer delay. In particular we note the beautiful camel- 
lias of rice-paper, which, whether of pure white or tinted with 
a faint blush, are perfectly beautiful, and among the closest 
imitations of Nature’s hand that we have yet seen. 


(WHOLESALE. AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


WINTER COSTUMES. 


THE loss of the Paris fashions as models has not as yet <«ffected 
the costume trade, if we may judge by the display of elegant cos- 
tumes at the house of Messrs.JaMEsS LEwis and Co.,of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The isolation of Paris did not take place before a 
quantity of models anddesigns, more or less finished, found their 
way to England ; and in winter goods, at least, we need not anti- 
cipate any material loss. Messrs. James Lewis and Co.’s stock at 
thismoment presents an “infinite variety” of costumes, from the 
plain shawl-costume, with jacket, tunic and trimmed skirt, to 
the richly ornamented costume of rep or of satin cloth, silk 
being handsome on the satin cloths and rich rep goods. The 
newest mixture is the “prune” rep trimmed with violet satin: the 
contrast is most effective, and shows that the principle of colour 
contrast is yet unexhausted. All the costumes are made with 
demi-ajustée or tight jacket-bodices, tunic skirts, and well- 
trimmed jupon or lower skirt. The trimmings employed are 


fringes of all kinds, cord fringe being very effective on reps’ 
Satin is also much used in combination with fringe, and with 
lace-headed fringes. The best goods in costumes are made up in 
ten or a dozen different modes, and constitute a wonderful col- 
lection of tasteful designs. The winter “Scarborough” costume 
of Messrs. James Lewis and Co. may be cited as an excellent 
specimen of their make. A deep fluting on the lower skirt is 
headed by six rows of satin or velvet, according to the mate- 
rial solected ; this fluting is repeated on the upper skirt and 
bodice, with one row of satin or velvet placed above as a head- 
ing. The jacket is made with basques rounded and trimmed 
to match ; the sleeve is demi-ouverte. A new style of bow on the 
straight waistband confines the jacket to the figure. This 
costume is made in every shadeof colour—green, “prune,” brown, 
Bismarck, violet, the new reds, and in black and greys. These 
new shades may also be had in gatin cloth costumes. 

It is scarcely necessary here to mention that Messrs. James 
Lewis and Co. do an extensive trade in dress stuffs of all kinds, 
reps, satin cloths, cords, &c., &c. 

For skirts, too, of every kind, flounced, quilted, and fancy 
trimmed, there is great variety, the newest being the Suez 
cord, which is flounced, and forms a most useful class of jupon. 
It is made in all colours and shades and in black. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


TRIMMINGS. 


Fancy trimmings have assumed an immense importance, not 
only for dress and mantle trimming, but also for costumes for 
the house and for walking suits. The house of Messrs. Hurton 
andCo., of Newgate Street, has animmense department entirely 
devoted to plain and fancy trimmings, braids, fringes, gimps, 
passementerie buttons, frogs, and mantle ornaments of every de- 
scription. 

Among the endless variety of fringes we note chenille 
fringe, knotted, rosetted, purse, twist, crimped, cord bullion, and 
twisted fringe. Lace-headed fringe,and purled, and crochet -head- 
ed fringes. Then there is fringe with jet introduced, from the 
tiny speck or bead of jet to the handsome cut jet-drop fringe. 
It is impossible to give any adequate description of the im- 
mense stock of braids ; ce it to say that every class is in- 
cluded in this well-stocked and orderly department, from point- 
lace linen braids, narrow fancy braidings, to the wide ecclesias- 
tical braids, manufactured expressly for church ornamenta- 
tion. Then there are the ribbon velvets, piece velvets in all 
colours and shades, and (in ribbon velvet) all widths. Every 
kind of English, French, and German fancy garter, every class 
of fancy button, silk, satin, cord, gimp, jet, stuff, and glass; 
every description of cords, coloured and black silk, is to be seen 
bere. Coloured silks for needlework, purse twist, purse silk, 
silks for Breton work, floss and filoselle in every colour and 
shade of colour. 

Messrs. Hutton and Co. have long been noted for the supe- 
rior make of their silk braids for point-lace work, composed 
of piece linen, and of make in every width from a thread to 
the wide half-inch braid, and of divers patters, Messrs. 
Hutton and Co.’s point-lace braids are preferred to all others 
by those houses who understand the true value of linen braids. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


CHAPEAUX AND FURS. 


- Iva season where there is so much cause for mourning, both 


at home and abroad, it is not remarkable that houses like that 
of Messrs. F1ELD and Sons, of Fore Street, should be selling 
vast quantities of furs, that are serviceable both in and out of 
mourning. Grebe and chinchilla, the mourning fur par ercel- 
lence, is now exported in great quantities to Guernsey, and still 

reater is the demand for these furs in England, where so many 

oreigners have taken refuge until the storm be over. Messrs. 
Field and Sons are now offering, at their weekly sales, large 
quantities of Siberian and Canadian sable, seal furs, grebe, otter 
fur, Astrachan, and other classes of fur, for muffs, cuffs, 
capes, pelerines, and complete mantle trimming. These furs 
are offered at exceptionally low prices, and cannot be repeated. 
A very pretty and taking muff 1s formed of bands of the red- 
brown grebe, placed upon the pe white grebe feathers, in lines, 
edging, and in the centre of the muff. Most of the grebe muffs 
and sets are edged with seal fur, which not only deepens the 
shaded edge, but presents a firm surface upon which the feathers 
rest. 
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In the Millinery department, Messrs. Field and Co. have, as 
usual, some wonderfully cheap lines velvet gipsy bonnets, trimmed 
with handsome flowers; the Pamela shape in prune, red, violet, 
or Amy Robsart. Brown velvet is trimmed with lace and 
feathers. Felt bonnets are much worn, and felt hats, trimmed 
with shaded feathers, with bows of velvet, terry velvet, or with 
a mixture of velvet and satin, the bows shaded to match the 
feathers fused. In straws, the shape is still gipsy, but the 
Pamela chapeau is also in great favour. The straws are chiefly 
black and brown, and are trimmed in the same style as the 
velvet bonnets, with plumes, lace, and flowers. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


BONNETS. 


THE beautiful chapeaux illustrated in these pages are de- 
signed from French models imported by Messrs. WIL80N and 
Co., of Wood Street. The elegance, grace, and beauty of 
these models are remarkable. At a recent visit paid to this 
well-known house, we were shown nearly fifty varieties of hats 
and bonnet designs. We sclected a few of the most striking 
for illustration, but it is impossible, without the aid of colour, 
to do justice to their beauty. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILK FROM THE CaPE.—There has lately been exhibited at 
the offices of the Silk Supply Association, a specimen of silk 
from the Cape, which has been pronounced of high-class quality. 


A FRENCH CoRRESPONDENT writes :—A sense of insecurity 
and a desire to “realize” are evinced by the shopkeepers and 
ownersof large magasina, whoare selling off at enormoussacrifices 
in truth and earnest. Happy ladiesof Paris! The cachemires 
which were such objects of adoration are to be had at less 
than half-price. But who is to see them or the fair wearers ? 


Swiss Si1x.—The manufacture of silk in Switzerland is 
extremely ancient, and dates many centuries back. It received 
a great stimulus at the period of the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes, when the cruel persecutions of the Protestants com- 
pelled a great number of French merchants to emigrate to 
Switzerland. From this epoch dates the prosperity of this 
branch of commerce, and at the present period forms one of 
the greatest sources of the affluence of the country. It is a 
remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the absence of protective 
duties, and even circumscribed by many of the neighbouring 
States by high protective customs, the silk manufacturers have 
succeeded by energy and industry in overcoming every obstacle. 
The silk manufactories of Zurich occupy part of the inhabitants 
of the adjacent cantons of St. Gall, Zug, Schwitz, and Lucerne. 
There are about 250,000 looms, of which 95 per cent. work at 
home on plain and common stuffs, and 5 per cent. on figured 
silks and shawls. From 35,000 to 40,000 workmen are dependent 
onthis branch of industry. The average returns are from thirty to 
forty milllons of francs perannum, varying according tothe price 
of the raw material; 75 to 80 per cent. is about the cost; 20 to 
25 per cent. is consumed in the process of dycing. The greater 
proportion of the weavers, men, women, and children, are 
occupied during the summer in the cultivation of their grounds, 
and take to the loom in winter and leisure hours. Switzerland 
ranks next to England, in comparison with the number of her 

opulation, in the production of woven and spun cotton ; it is 
ikewise one of the countries that consume the most. The pro- 
duction has rapidly increased during @ period of thirty years, 
without any protective duties, and notwithstanding the heavy 
and severe imposts imposed by surrounding neighbours, on the 
importation of cotton manufactures. This prosperity is due 
to the abundance of moving power in every part of the country, 
the concentration of the population, and her great energy, 
intelligence, and industrial genius. Switzerland possesses 
about 131 looms, which putin motion more than 950.000 spindles; 
she manufactures all the numbers, up to No. 250 (English). 
The eanton of Zurich is the principal seat of this manufacture. 
The number of factories here amout to 70, while that of the 
canton of Argovie has only 2U. Switzerland is one of the greatest 
consumers of spun and wove cotton ; the annual consumption 
is reckoned about 3 Ib. weight per inhabitant. Mechanical 
weaving is increasing yearly, principally in the cantons of 


Zurich, Berne, Schwitz, Glaris, Bale, St. Gall, Argovie, and 
Thurgovie; there are likewise a considerable number of hand- 
weaving machines. The canton of Zurich alone reckons more 
than 20,000 weavers, who annually manufacture more than a 
million pieces of cotton, of various qualities, at a very low 
price. There are more than 250 bleaching establishments, the 
greatest number of which are in the cantons of Berne, Appen- 
zell, St. Gall, and Argovie. The purity, excellency, and abun- 
dance of the water is of great advantage to these establishments, 
as well as to dyers. 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


From July 30th to August 27th, 1870. 


Sydney | | 
Port | and Ade- | New | Tas- qotat 
Philip. Queens-| laide. ‘Zealand mania. . 
| land. | | 
£ | £ £ | | £ £ 
Apparel eee ee wee | 0, 5TH ON OME 535 | 9,903 8,490 155,436 
Blankets see eee eee 4,621 8,.05 318 4,942 200 | 13,556 
Cottons—plain | 
; printed... 13,977 11,474] 1.730| 4,265 ' 1.056 [32,502 
se coloured see | 
Carpets and Rugs ... ae 1,888 953 227 516 122 | 3,AR6 
Canvas ae eee ass Goo 1,432 sy OH 450 3.356 
Cordage and Twine Ws 868 «1,604 350 668 { 3u8 3.838 
Upholstery and Furniture 4,20) 9 4,145 691 1,105 82 [11,003 
osler ry eee 


Ha verdashier?: see ee 18,357 15,535 AEG: MT09 2 11 haces 
Drapery ove ove ee «—- 87, S44 aki 1401 | 8 965 ; 2,534 69,089 


| 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 


From June 8th to July 7th, 1870. 
Apparel oi me ios ase ‘ woe £12,647 


Bags and Sacks ove ose eee ae ons a2 
Canvas sss on one se on ove 475 
Curpets and Rugs a. oe Ges wee ove 176 
Caps and Hats aed one ove ove eee 7 
Cordage and Twine oe ate eee tee 329 
Cotton ve ooo one ase oo oe 570 
Drapery on ose on oe oes we 17,604 
Felt aes ove oe oe eve one eee og 
Floor Cloth eee or one ae eee eos 35) 
Matting ove aie es ate ove ove 9 
Sewing Machine: see oe ase one oe 42 
Woollens ae ae aos oo ees wwe «= 6,504 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MELBOURNE; 
From May 29th to June 25th, 1870. 


Apparel and Slops ... ae iets ad ate £4,055 
Raes and Sacks 4 ane ose oe oe bu 
Canvas... ons ae ane ~ soe ae 155 
Carpeting and Druggeting oe aes oe mL 
Cottons eee _ on ove eee os WS 
Drapery oY oe aoe ase ass ase 16,004 
Haberdashery sae ose aus eos ee 4 
Hats. Caps, and Bonnets .. 00. ee 123 
Tlosiery a aoe ae ~~ ose see ill 
Linen Piece Goods ave ose one eee i 

Mats and Rugs ave ee as ove 335 
Matting eve We. one ore _ eae i) 
Millinery ase oo one ae on ae 146 
Oileloth Ree one on eee oe on 23 
Sewing Machines ove see ate ove 1,137 
Silks ase oe oe ove ae one bt 
Upholstery... ace on ase on ane 25 
Wool Por aes ae aos aes eee 40,411 
Woullens one woe _ ae oes 1,192 


Crotuine Factrorres.—The rates obtaincd in the factories vary very 
much, as most of them allow work to be taken home, as most of them 
allow work to be taken home, and it is thus impossible to tell how 
long the hands work, or how many assist. Where the work is not 
taken home, tailoresses earn from £1 to £1 15s, per week, pressers £2. 
In shirt-making, most of the work is taken home. Machinists can 
earn 12s, per weck in factory hours, from 9 till 6. This is the dull 
time in the factories, the goods fur summer not being yet commenced, 
and consequently ® good many hands are out of work.—MELBouRNg, 
August, 1870. 


Monster Savattinae Concenn.—The Rockhampton Bulletin states 
that applications have been made to the Government by the Bank of 
New South Wales for the instruments of lease of a number of runs on 
the Peak Downs, comprising about 420 square miles of country. The 
leases will be issued for a term of twenty-one years, and they comprise 
what the auctioneers describe as the “ pick of Peak Downs.” 
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NEW STYLES AND 


BLACK velvet paletét tunic is a most useful article in 

any wardrobe, as it can be worn with any skirt of silk 
or good woollen material, and at once makes up an elegant 
and fashionable costume. There is no great change to notice 
in the make of 
dresses, except that 
bodices are made 
with somewhat 
longer waists, and 
that jacket bodices 
are very much 
superseding those 
made with round 
bands. Sashes are 
goingoutof fashion, 
but panniers are 
as much in vogue 
as ever, and seem 
likely to be worn 
quite as much with 
the jacket bodice 
as with the bands. 
The basque of the 
jacket merely takes 
the place of the 
sash; it isgenerally 
much trimmed, and 
just rests upon the 
pannier, 

Frills and floun- 
ces are not quite 
so much used now 
for trimming cos- 
tumes as they were 
in the summer. 
Plain bands, rou- 
leaux, and fringes 
are preferred for 
edging the pannier 
and tablier, as well 
as the jacket of 
winter costumes, 


COMING FASHIONS. 


lying the same way, arranged, in fact, like the folds of little 
boys’ skirts in Scotch costumes. : 

Velvet and velveteen costumes do not require flounces or 
plissés of any kind, a very narrow band of dark fur or seal- 
skin is the trim- 
ming which suits 
them best. It is 
put on much as it 
wus last winter, 
upon the edges of 
both skirt and 
jacket. 

Serge costumes 
may be trimmed 
with velvet, or with 
very wide ribbed 
braid. Serge is 
such a nice strong 
material, and so 
cheap withal, that 
it is still much 
worn, although 
French drap de 
dame is more 
fashionable. Very 
dark green, bronze, 
prune, chestnut, 
slate, felt, garnet, 
and claret colour, 
and various shades 
of brown, violet, 
and grey are the 
favourite tints this 
winter for both 
serge and cloth 
costumes. 

The upper skirt 
or tunic almost in- 
variably forms the 
rounded-off apron 
in front and the 
pannier at the back, 


always made of 


while the under- 


thick andrather un- 
manageable fabrics. 
The underskirt, 


skirt is trimmed 
in various ways, 
according to the 


however, isstill most No. 109.—Watxine Totzets. material, or left 


generally trimmed 

with either a 

headed flounce or 

a very deep plissé of the material—sometimes with two plissés. 
Cloth can with difficulty be gathered into flounces, but it 

forms very nice plissés, which we think our readers know 

means a strip of material arranged in close flat pleats all 
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plain, if preferred. 

The bodice is 

very frequently 

open in front, either in a square or pointed shape, even for 

morning dresses, or else the trimming simulates such an 

opening. Very deep fringe is the most elegant of all trim- 

mings, It is often placed in two or three rows instcad of 
AA 
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flounces. Rows of fringe headed with a ribbon or silk ruche 
form a very pretty ornament for silk poplin and cashmere 
dresses, Both ruche and fringe should be of the same colour 
as the dress, though they may be of a darker shade. Some- 
tin:es the fringe is made in the following manner: the silk is 
cut in strips from six to twelve inches wide, and is ravelled 
out till only an edge of two-fifths of an inch is left. This 
makes an extremely light fringe, which is especially adapted 
to light-coloured fabrics, and therefore to evening dresses. 

The following is an elegant pattern for either a black or a 
coloured silk dress, Gathered Aounce upon the skirt, headed 
with a biais strip piped with satin on cither side, and similar 
biais strip a fewinches above. Tunic very prettily fastened 
up at the side, the back part coming over the front trimming 
of satin rouleaux, and a knotted silk fringe bow of satin at 
the fastening point. The tunic is as usual plain in front, and 
fully puffed out at the back. Jacket bodice with small round 
basque behind and points in front; tight sleeves trimmed at 
the top and bottom with rouleaux and fringe. 

For a dress of woollen material we find it much preferable 
to put the trimming only on the skirt, so as to simulate an 
apron, while at the back there is really a double piece which 
is puffed out into a pannier. We have seen a very pretty 
camlet dress made in this way. The trimming was a narrow 
fluting of silk of the same colour; two rows of it were put on 
to form a rounded tuber in front, and two rows were put 
on round the pannier, which was divided in the middle so as 
to form two points. One row of the fluting simulated the out- 
line of a square low corslet upon the high bodice, and also 
went round the throat and wrists, the sleeves being tight. 
The bodice had a round waistband finished off behind with a 
number of loops of ribbon. The skirt of this pretty dress was 
trimmed with two flounces about two inches deep, put on 
with headings piped with silk. 

For walking costumes there is nothing more tasteful and 
ladylike than the shawl fabrics, with strips of another colour 
and fringe for the trimming. Also for Winter days we 
approve of the complete costume of waterproof tweed, consist- 
ing of skirt, tunic & panier, and loose jacket. There is a deep 
plissé upon the skirt, the fringed edge of which does not 
come quite down to the bottom of the skirt. The tunic 
and jacket are mercly bordered with fringe. 

Other waterproof suits are merely composed of an upper 
skirt, gored in front and falling in full fulds behind, and 
cut out indeep scallops and neatly piped round the bottom ; 

. and of a loose jacket, also scalloped out in the same man- 
ner round the cdge, and buttoned down the front. A turn- 
down collar with revers, all piped with black silk, forms a 
nice finish to the jacket; the sleeves are loose and open. 
This suit is very nice to wear over any skirt, aud may even 
be put on over a dress. 

Even hats are made of waterproof tweed to match the cos- 
tumes. They are perfectly simple and merely trimmed with 
biais and bow of the same material piped with black siik. It 
is so annoying to see the feathers of a hat completely 
spoiled by the vast amount of rain, that many ladies used to 
going out in almost any weather will gladly adopt the water- 
proof hat for decidedly wet duys. On such occasions the less 
liable clothes are to get spoiled the more in really good taste 
they are—for nothing looks so wretched as a pretty but fragile 
toilette in the mud and rain—the pretticr it is, indeed, the 
more wretched it appears—aud who has not known the horrors 
of a white skirt when a shower has turned the roads to mire ? 

. Apropos of skirts, and to avoid such disasters, there are 
very nice jupons this winter made of waterproof tweed with 
plissé round the bottom. Others of very good and durable 
plaid material look very bright; they are trimmed with three 


or five narrow flutings, In red or purple and black these plaid 
skirts are very warm and cosy to wear under the walking cos- 
tume. Others in quilted merino, silk, or satin, are very 
elegant and dressy, Many of them are even suitable for 
wearing with a tunic of silk or velveteen, the whole forming a 
complete costume. 

A well-known milliner in Paris has despatched three 
of the newest models of French chapeaux by one of the 
balloons. One was a chapeau complet, another a gipsy bonnet, 
and the third a hat. We have not scen these, but such are 
certainly the two styles for bonnets one sees most of this 
winter. 

The chapeau complet is, as its name implies, complete with 
crown, border, and curtain. It is generally made of velvet, 
and trimmed with feathers and flowers placed just above the 
crown, above the border. 

The gipsy bonnet is more simple; it is ornamented with a 
torsade and bow of ribbon, and a bunch of flowers in front. 

The hat is a sort of modification of the Tyrolese, for 
scarcely any others are worn. 

The gipsy bonnet always appears be a round hat 
which has been bent in on either side so as to fit on the head 
something like a bonnet. One of black velvet, gipsy shape, has 
a trimming of black velvet and black corded silk ribbon, the 
latter fringed out at the end. A very lovely branch of deli- 
cate white clematis, with lovely tinted foliage, brown and 
grecn, is laid over the upper part; under the front border 
there is a quilting of black corded ribbon with a sprig of the 
clematis at the side ; the bonnet is to be fastened on with an 
elastic string and button under the hair at the back; the 
strings, of wide black corded ribbon edged with black lace, are 
purely ornamental, they are extremely long, and fasten on 
the bosom with a bow. 

Young ladies (whether married or unmarried), will choose 
the gipsy bonnet ; it is extremely becoming, but requires a 
good deal of hair to show at the back, for it is worn very 
much forward upon the head. I have seen them in silk plush 
of pretty light colours, blue, mauve, and even rose-colour, 
trimmed with velvet and satin flowers. 

Ladics who abjure chignons prefer the chapeau complet, 
which covers the head a great deal more, and can be still 
more increased in size by a fall of black lace at the back. 

The prettiest hats are those of the golden brown shaded 
velvet and feathers. The black and violet or crimson are also 


. in very good taste ; but the best rule is always to match the 


colour of the hat to that of the costume. 

The hair is worn more than ever drooping in the back, 
while in front it is raised very much above the forehead in 
the Marie Stuart fashion, or else brought down again in light 
curls or waves over the temple. 

Evening dresses of gauze or tarlatan are made much io 
the same way as daytime ¢oilettes, with tunic en tablier in 
front, and with a pannier at the back; the first skirt being 
generally trimmed with flounces or flutings. 

A very pretty dress, in preparation for the county ball of 
Cc shire, was of white glucé silk, flounces, tunic, and 
pannier, all very tastefully trimmed with double rows of very 
light rose-coloured silk fringe. Real roses with sprigs of the 
‘maiden hair” were to form the ornament of the bosom and 
headdress. 

Another ball-dress for a very young lady was of white gauze, 
with double skirt looped up with bars of blue satin trimming 
of tarlatun flutings edged with blue satin, and beaded with a 
delicately fringed-out ruche of the same. Bodice low and 
square, with similar trimming, gold locket set with turquoises 
fastened on with a long blue satin ribbon. One white rose in 
the hair. 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
(From a Continental Correspondent. ) 
By Ballon Monté. 


OU do not want to be told of the respective merits of 
jilet d’ane and aloyau de cheval, Tam sure, and believe 
me in this case ignorance is bliss. You are to be envied— 
you would appreciate your good fortune, if you had a short 
experience of our circumstances. It is no slight annoyance 
to have your dinners rationed by (Administration Superieure 
—for it comes to about that in fact, if not in form. How is 
hospitality possible under such circumstances? you will ask. 
Well ; we are a hospitable race, in the first place, and where 
there is a will there is a way, your proverb says, and very 
wisely too, in my opinion. There are three essential compo- 
nents of a dinner 
party; the hosts, 
the guests, and the 
vives. If the first 
two do their best to 
please and be pleas- 
ed, the last is of 
little moment; and 
a pleasant gather- 
ing is to added to 
the store of agree- 
able memories. 

As a general 
tule, inability to 
order a dinner to 
one’s liking, im- 
plies destitution in 
other respects ; 
but what general 
rule can apply to 
Paris in these 
days? Paris beseig- 
ed! Hewhoshould 
have spoken of 
such a thing at the 
outbreak of the 
war as within the 
range of possibili- 
ty, would have been 
looked upon as a 
madman — and if 
he had spoken pub- 
licly, most assured- 
ly would he been 
consigned to “Jes 
petites maisons”’ to 
keep him quiet. 

Thus restricted 
as we are in our 
dinner arrange- 
ments, there is no 
trace of the shabbi- 
ness of attire gene- 
rally concomitant 
with such restric- 
tion. We never 
dressed better, not 
even in the worst days of the Empire. Worst! Well, well! It 
is the correct thing to say. It was very shocking, no doubt, 
but it was very pleasant too. The road to ruin generally is, 
and we are paying dearly enough, in all conscience, for any 
little pleasure we may have had. A bad headache after a 
‘ball is no proof we did not enjoy ourselyes—perhaps, the 
contrary. 

An extract from a German newspaper has been going the 
rounds of our journals, I forget the title of the Teutonic 
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sheet ; but it is of no moment. The writer, who appears to 
have lost his senses in his anti-gallican rage, solemnly advises 
the German ladies to discard all French fashions whatsoever, 
and to prove their superiority by inventing and wearing 
fashions of their own! Just think of it! For my part, I 
hope they will—it would avenge all our reverses! Seriously, 
the man must be insane, or so ignorant as not to know that 
Paris gives fashions to the world because the business ar- 
rangements of the trade in nouveautés and modes all the world 
over have been made with a view to such centralization of 
the fashions, and that it would necessitate entirely new com- 
binations, only to 
be effected at enor- 
mous cost of 
money, time, and 
labour, to change 
the system. How 
it began, I will not 
waste your space 
by tracing, but the 
result has been,and 
for the matter of 
that will be, that 
Paris possesses the 
most complete es- 
tablishments for 
the perfection of 
art, manufacture, 
educational and 
practical, of any 
city in the world, 
and this will ren- 
der her for ever the 
autocrat of fashion, 
Leaving this aside, 
let me tell you 
what we are wear- 
ing now and pre- 
paring to wear. 
For morning 
dress, I have re- 
marked satin cloth, 
silk, velveteen, 
reps (wool or silk), 
and cachemire, in 
dark colours, the 
brighter hues are 
reserved for cven- 
ing. For soirées, 
toilettes of two 
fabrics are in 
vogue, cachemire, 
poplin and silk, 
pees _ velvet and satin. 
They are exceed- 
ingly pretty. Plain 
satin, velvet, terry 
velvet, poults de 
soie, and grosgrains are also in favour, and have a rich effect, 
at once graceful and satisfying to the eye. Reversible striped 
satins have many wearers, and will probably have more. They 
fallin such graceful folds that they are sure to be attractive. 
The velours imperial is not velvet at all—both the substan- 
tive and adjective seem ill-judged. It is none the less a nice 
material, composed of alternate stripes of ribbed silk and 
satin, the silk stripes about half the width of the satin. I 
rather think there is some satire intended in the name; but 
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after all in common language imperial has nothing to do with 
the Enpire, and may simply mean splendid. 
The most fashionable colours will be violet, blue, neutral 
tint, dark green, and all shades of brown, from tan to sepia. 
Trains are trés bien portées, for dress evenings of course. 
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“La Reine Margot,” the eccentric queen of Henri Quartre, 
has given her name to a new form of bodice, very low on 
the hips, and consequently requiring the cut of a true artist 
to make it sit gracefully. When it does, it is simply— 
perfection. 
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Looped up to form a species of tunic, they form an elegant 
finish to outdoor toilettes. For walking, the skirts will be 
shorter as winter sets in, only reaching the instep. Indoor 
family dresses, and for ‘‘ soirées intimes,” will have the skirt 
just sweeping the parquet. The bodices are made square, 


or with open sleeyes—the basques short in front and longer 
behind. 


Flounces are universally worn: some plaited and orna- 


mented with buttons of elegant design, or with crossway 
bands of the same material, stitched at the edges. Passemen- 
terie and bugles go well with dark dresses. 


The singularity of contrasted lace and fur, satin and 


feathers, continue stillin favour, but is perhaps more remark- 
able than elegant. 


Ribbon velvet is also in great vogue. 
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Cloaks of all shapes and styles are worn—the variety seems of Swiss lace, headed by a silk ruche, is exceedingly 
infinite. Feathers, furs, fringes and lace are used to set them pretty. Poult de soie, of rich colours, rather short skirt, with 
off. The cloak is naturally a rather heavy garment, and five narrow silk flounces. Tunic of the same material, trim- 
requires relief. med with velvet bands, and falling back in large folds. Black 

There is little change in hats beyond their being made silk skirt bound with velvet. Tunic, plain in front, and 
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of more winterly materials. Trimmings high on the crown. trimmed behind with broad velvet band. Below the waist, 
The closed hat differs little in form from le chapeau ouvert, rouleaux of corded silk and satin, imitating foliage. The 
save in always having strings. bodice is heart-shaped, trimmed also with rouleaux. 

A few dresses have had something more than a succésd’estime. I must not forget a new material called laine Venetienne : it 
Corded silk, with deep ravelled flounces; pale blue has is, as its name imports, a woollen fabric, but it has a pecu- 
the preference, but of course everything depends on _liarly silky appearance. I think it will become exceedingly 
complexion and figure. Above the flounce, an insertion fashionable. 
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THE BEAU MONDE, AND A REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 


ITH France in mourning, and Paris besieged and cut off 
from all communication with the rest of the world, we 
are indeed in a sore strait for looking out new fashions. 

It is stated that German ladies, in their hatred of France, 
renounce Parisian fashions for ever, anil mean to dress hence- 
forth after their own devices. Let them do so if they wish it, 
but we are convinced that Paris is suffering but from a tempo- 
rary eclipse of her splendour, and that very soon after this 
cruel war is over—and it cannot last long; it is a question of 
weeks, or, at most, of months—our beloved city will rise once 
more in all its beauty as the queen of taste and fashion. Let 
us wait then patiently awhile ; Paris planned and prepared 
our winter fashions, and we have no doubt she will be both 
able and willing to concoct our spring fashions, also as soon 
as we may require them. 

In the meanwhile, it is to the sister city, who has ever been 
in close connection with Paris on all matters of fashion, and 
has been initiated to all the mysteries of future models, that 
we turn for information. All the best London houses were 
fully aw fait with all Parisian fashions for the present winter, 
even before the war was begun, certainly before Paris was cut 
off from all communications ; and in many of them we find 
Parisian taste and elegance, and models fresh from the 
magasins of our best Parisian modistes. 

English ladies are now beginning to find how pleasant and 
convenient it is, as well as relatively cheap, to buy ready-made 
costumes, and these are now kept on an extensive scale in all 
London, as in all Paris, magasins de nouveautés. Looking 
over some of these, we have selected the following for descrip- 
tion :— 

A simple morning costume of bronze-coloured satin de laine 
cloth ; round skirt trimmed with one deep flounce and two 
ruches of the same material. Tunic skirt rounded off en 
tablier in front, and forming a double pannier at the back, 
edged round with one ruche and a deep fringe to match ; 
jacket bodice with demi-wide sleeves, trimmed in the same 
manner as the tunic skirt. The basque of the bodice is very 
new in shape ; it is turned off sharply on each side and cut 
square behind ; there is a plain double pleat in the middle of 
it. 

A more elegant walking costume is of chestnut-brown 
double cachemire. The first skirt is trimmed round with a 
flounce put on about two inches from the lower edge and 
headed with a biais and vandyke edging of the same material, 
piped all round with dark brown satin. The sccond skirt falls 
plain in front, but is fully gathered behind and looped up by 
large pointed lappets, which come down on either side from 
the waist, and are joined together in the middle of back, just 
under the pannier formed by this second skirt. Jacket bodice 
with round basque and wide duchess sleeves ; the second skirt, 
lappets, and jacket bodice are all edged round with biais and 
vandyked trimming, similar to those on the first skirt and to 
which is added a handsome tassel fringe of brown silk. 

A costume of drab satin cloth has one flounce and two 
ruches d/a vieille upon the skirt ; the ruches are piped with 
satin. The upper part of the dress consists of a paletot tunic, 
looped up at the back and sides, trimmed all round with one 
ruche @ la vieille and a deep fringe to correspond. 

A very stylish costume of violet silk rep has a first skirt 
trimmed with ao deep plissé or finely pleated flounce, with 
puffing of the same material above it ; there is a biais band 
edged with satin on either side of this puffing, and a fluted 
heading above the upper biais band. The tunic skirt is very 
elaborate ; it is short and rounded in front, but at the back it 
forms two long and fully puffed-out lappets with ample tour- 
nure ; it is edged all round with one biais band, fluted heading, 
and deep fringe. The bodice has a very short basque, with 
band over it, fastening at the back with a double bow. This 
bodice opens in front with revers, and there are also deep 
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revers on the demi-wide sleeves ; the revers are edged round 
with a fluting and double satin pipings ; all the trimmings of 
this beautiful dress are piped round with satin of a darker 
shade of violet, which produces a very pretty effect in what is 
now called the camaiew style. 

Another costume in this camaieu style, more simple but also 
very elegant, is of grosgrain silk, in two shades of Havane 
colour, There are two flounces upon the lower skirt ; one is 
plain, the other richly ornamented with braiding of the darker 
shade of brown, and edged with a narrow scalloped-out border. 
The tunic skirt is very much longer bebind than in front; and 
is trimmed with one braided flounce and scalloped-out border. 
A sash, with wide braided lappets, is worn over it. The 
jacket bodice, also trimmed to correspond, has a basque cut 
out in small square basques, and remains a little open in front 
to show the lace jubot of a white under-bodice. It has long 
loose slecves, square at the bottom, with lace sleeves under- 
neath, 

We must conclude this list of costumes with one which is 
handsomer than any of them, in black silk velvet and 
amethyst grosgrain silk ; the skirt is in two parts, back and 
front. The front part is perfectly plain; it is trimmed with 
a border of amethyst grosgrain silk put on about four inches 
from the lower edge, and trimmed on either side with rou- 
leaux and a deep fringe of the same colour. The other part of 
the skirt is turned back on cach side, with deep revers of 
amethyst silk. Five rouleaux of the same and a row of fringe 
form the heading of a simulated flounce. The jacket bodice is 
trimmed all round in the same manner, as well as the demi- 
wide sleeves, slit open up to the elbow. The bodice remains 
open in front to show an elegant chemisette. 

In mantles there are many tasteful models which, though 
not strikingly new in shape, are really very elegant, and will 
certainly be worn all the winter. 

Out-of-door ‘cloth jackets are tight-fitting at the back; 
loose and double-breasted in front. They have a turned-down 
collar, with revers in front, and open sleeves. Some are trim- 
med with braiding and edged with fringe, others with bands of 
grosgrain silk piped with satin, or bands of cloth piped with 
silk; these are also finished off with fringe, while velvet 
jackets are trimmed with black guipure lace. 

A new model, which is preferred by many ladies, is the 
shawl mantle, with one shawl point at the back and two in 
front, the side-pieces forming ample sleeves. This style of 
mantle is made in various shawl materials, such as tartan, 
plaid, or vigogne, with fringe for the trimming; but it is 
also made of velvet and of cloth, and trimmed either with 
lace or with a band of velvet and a fringe. 

One very handsome black velvet casaque we particularly 
noticed is tight-fitting: the back part forms a large square 
pannicr, while the upper part terminates into asmall rounded 
basque, which with its deep lace trimming, rests upon the 
pannier ; the fronts come down into two long scparate 
lappets, rounded off at the bottom. The sleeve, which is 
almost tight down to the elbow, thence expands into a wide 
square lappet. This exquisite confection is entirely trimmed 
with very rich Chantilly lace, above which there is a hand- 
some border of dull passementeric, forming a pattern of 
beautiful leaves. There is a Medicis lace ruche round the 
neck. 

Again, another model is quite tight-fitting at the back, 
while the ample sleeves and loose fronts make it look more 
like a circular in front. This mantle is very nice in grey, 
brown, dark blue, or purple cloth, trimmed with a wide 
velvet band of the same colour and with a double row of the 
silk fringe. There is a flat bow of the same velvet, edged 
with fringe, placed in the middle of the back at the waist. 
The trimming also goes round the neck and down the frout, 
the fringe being laid flat upon the material. 
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The chapeau question is perhaps thc most difficult in the 
fashion department—there is such a variety of models 
given to choose from. Modifications of the gipsy and the 
Pamela shapes, however, are generally preferred. The 
new winter bonnets are principally made of black or coloured 
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bonnets and hats. There is nothing very new in the shape of 
hats. They all have very high crowns—the brim is either 


quite flat and very narrow or turned up on cither side. The 
boa veils which are thrown round the neck are still worn, but 
the newest style of veil is the Nilsson, which drops from the 
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No. 113.—Watkina CosTuMEs. 


velvet, tiimmed with black lace and shaded feathers or 


flowers. 
The long lappet veils of spotted tulle, lightly looped up on 
one side of the bonnet and drooping in front, arc particularly 


raceful. 
Shaded velvet of very pretty tints is used for trimming both 


back of the hat and is long enough to be fastened at the waist 
in front. 

We have taken note of the following new models :— 

A gipsy bonnet of violet velvet, with torsade of satin ribbon 
of the same colour round the crown and bow at the side. One 
large blush-rose with buds and foliage above the front border, 
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which is raised just above the forehead, showing an under- 
trimming of white lace. Strings of pale pink satin ribbon to 
match the roses are tied in front, and a tulle veil completes 
the trimming. 


A chapeau. complet, of a larger shape than the above, of 
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And a Watteau bonnet of black velvet, lined with turquoise 
blue satin ; the velvet is stretched plain over the crown, but 
pleated upon the border. The trimming is of blue satin and 
shaded blue feathers ; there is a quilling of white lace under 
the border, and the strings are of blue satin. 
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No. 114.—Watkino anp Inpoor Costumes. 


black tulle, trimmed with black lace and bound at the back 
with black velvet. Bow of black velvet and large violet and 
white shaded carnation in front, quilling of violet under the 
border. Lappets of tan and violet ribbon at the back, with 
cross-piece and bow of black velvet to come under the hair ; 
wide strings of violet corded ribbon. 


Felt hats are trimmed with shaded velvet of the same colour, 
and with feathers to correspond. 

We cannot see that chignons are as much gone out of fashion 
as one could wish them to be. If not quite so large, they are 
still voluminous enough, and droop very low in the neck. 
Very thick plaits are still worn—so thick, indeed, that in very 
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few cases the natural hair of the head could achieve them. 
But pads are now made with long ends, over which the hair is 
first laid and then plaited. The same method is resorted to 
for the chignons formed of a series of rouleaux. The front 
hair is either turned back or waved low upon the forehead. 


The following are descriptions of evening dresses now 


worn by grandes dames whose names are well known in 
London. 


One was a dress of grosgrain silk of a bright rose-colour, 


trimmed with white crépede chine. Train-shaped skirt, with 


No. 115.—Eveninc Toi.ets. 


One flower or a small bunch of flowers is placed very high 
upon the head, either in the middle or a little at the side. 

For evening toilet white tarlatan and tulle dresses are made 
with a basque tunic over an underskirt, and trimmed with 
double pleatings of the same, or with white and coloured 
satin. 


a deep fluunce of the white crape round the bottom, headed 
with a Liais band of the silk. Second skirt or tunic, forming 
a tablier in front, with two long lappets at the sides, and a 
double pannier at the back, all edged with flutings of the soft 
pearly-white crépe de chine, toning down the brilliant tint of 
the silk. Very low square-cut bodice and Marie Antoinette 
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sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Zngageantes of beautiful 
point-lace, and an inner border of the same round the bodice. 
One rose in the hair, which was combed low over the forehead 
and arranged into a plaited chignon at the back. Parure of 
pearls and pink rubies. 

Another was a dress of white crépe de chine, trimmed with 
flutings and flounces of the same matcrial, but of a lovely 
shade of lemon-colour. The under dress was of plain white 
silk. The white crape skirt was ornamented with lemon- 
coloured flounces. The pannicr and tablier were edged with 
several rows of narrow flutings of the same colour. The 
low bodice, cut of a round shape, was trimmed en bretelle, 
with biais bands and flutings of the lemon-coloured crape. 
One yellow rose formed the ornament of the coiffure. 

This dress would be extremely becoming to a brunette, but 
for a blonde a trimming of pale blue or rose-coloured crépe 
de chine would look better than the lemon-colour. 

All evening dresses will certainly be train-shaped this 
winter, and made with the tunic @ panier, with plain 
tablier in front. 

Jacket bodices are. very likely to supersede round waists 
even for ball toilets, the bodice to be made with points in 
front, and with a small basque at the back, which will lic 
over the pannier. 

It was thought at one time jacket bodices would make 
panniers go out of fashion, but both basque and pannier 
adorn all the latest dressy toilets. Sashes, however, are very 
much given up, though bows are not by any means. In 
evening dresses the basque is always much trimmed with 
lace, or with flutings of crape or gauze. 

The daughter of anoble French refugee who is now in 
England, and had the honour of dining with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales lately, wore a most simple but tasteful dress, 
entirely of white crape, and trimmed with flutings of the same. 
The underskirt of white crape over white silk, had a number 


of narrow crape flutings over it ; the upper one formed a 
double pannier and looped-up tablier in front. The young 
lady wore no ornaments but bracelets, eardrops, and a cross 
of cut jet inlaid with pearls, and one white rose in her hair. 

The Empress of Austria is reported to be well pleased with 
her present residence at Meran. There is every probability 
of her passing the whole of this winter at the Villa Trall- 
mannsadorff, where the august lady is free to roam and to ride 
about at her will and pleasure, and free from the trammels 
and constraints of Court etiquette, which she cannot abide, 
not being in harmony either with her frank and ingenuous 
character or with the tastes and habits of her youth. Be- 
sides, her youngest daughter, the Archduchess Valerie, 
although not absolutely suffering, does not thrive so satisfae- 
torily as might be wished. It is to be hoped that the pecu- 
liarly mild climate of Meran will invigorate her constitution, 
and thus realize the fondest wish of a dotingly loving mother’s 
heart. Her Majesty s prepossession in favour of her residence 
in Hungary seems to have lost its former charms. How this, 
fact is to be accounted for without falling into the errors and 
misrepresentations that beset common report I will not pre- 
sume to say. Be that as it may, one thing is apparently 
certain—namely, that however peculiar the outward attractions 
in the higher regions of the Magyar society may be fora 
time, they diminish in proportion as their novelty wears away. 
In point of fact, there is nothing but a sort of superficial 
poetry in them that could not lastingly rivet the heart and 
soul of the Empress Elizabeth, whose chief aspirations con- 
at the realization of a happy, pure, and elevated simplicity 
of life. 

Lady Burgoyne has received from the Empress a costly 
gold locket, in which her Majesty's photograph is to be en- 
closed, as a souvenir of her memorable voyage to England in 
Sir John Burgoyne’s yacht, the (a-elle, from which she landed 
at Ryde, 


FASHIONS AT THE LONDON AND BRUSSELS WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


TILL the demon of war rages in our most unhappy France; 
still the Teuton Jegions beleaguer the beautiful city of 
Paris. 

It is only to Brussels and to London—to Berlin, never— 
that we turn for novelties that are still in demand by the world 
of Fashion, although the sovereign of that nation is de- 
posed. 

It is apparent that the day of the convenient short cos- 
tume is declining, and that already innovations are prepar- 
ing. The lengthening skirt, the varied wraps, the presence 
of two materials in the dress, all indicate that a change awaits 
us. ; 
A short paletét or a long casaque is now de rigueur with all 
winter costumes, The most stylish paletéts are longer and 
more close-fitting than those of last season. The fronts of 
many models are cut away, and filled in by a waistcoat of 
seal fur, or velvet. ° 

Black velvet, black cashmere, black grosgrain, and cloth 
palctdts of all colours are to be the mid-winter wrap par ex- 
cellence. Black cloth paletéts are only worn for mourning. 

The new paletdts fit very closely, and have square cuffs of 
velvet or silk for the modified coat-sleeves ; or velvet tabs on 
the demi-ouvert sleeve of the season. Casaques without vests 
are trimmed to simulate wiistcoats, A row of slightly fluted lace 


isarranged round the neck and down the front of these casaques. 
Postillion basques are rapidly taking the place uf sashes on 
the Polouaise casaque. 

Sash-bows are going out of fashion. The only novelty in 
these is a small bow of double grosgrain with thickly fringed 
ends. 

Tunic sushes, as they are called, are placed chiefly upon 
silk dresses, and the black and white mixtures are the favourite. 

Striped shawls have largely taken the place of plaids end 
tartan shawls. Roman stripes and reversible shawls, Casti- 
glione or camel-hair shawls, and shawls of soft Scotch 
wool, are the leading shawls. Fur capes are now in favour in 
the most dist‘ngué Brussels houses: these are of seal fur, 
wadded and quilted ermine, Astrakan, sable, petit gris, and 
chinchilla. Seal fur jackets trimmed with grebe are still in 
vogue for the English climate and as travelling wraps. 

Jet, as is natural, is most extensively used. Jet balls, 
plain and facetted, jet blocks, square and plain, and square 
facetted blocks are mingled in trimmings, worn on bonnets, 
and mixed with fringe, and with passementerie ornaments and 
trimmings. Diamonds, stars, crosses, and Oriental symbols are 
among the forms of jet observable in most London houses. 

Immense quantities of guipure lace are employed upon cash- 
mere and silk, while fine Chantilly thread lace is reserved for 
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velvets. The lace is applied above the edge of the garments, 
and a heading of fine passementerie completes the handsome 
trimming. Bands of ostrich feathers are used for velvet 
cloaks, and are also placed on grosgrain and cashmere. 

The following is a handsome train dress composed by 
Worth. A long full flowing train of black faille, with French 
box-pleatings of the same alternating with white organdie 
pleatings. The “scarf tunic” has an apron front, is of 
pink crépe de chine, and is edged with heavy silk fringe of 
the same colour : the ends are fastened behind and simulate 
abow. Crépe de chine bows loop the skirt. A low square 
sleeveless bodice @ Ja Paysanne is worn over a pink silk 
bodice with sleeves having mousquetaire cuffs trimmed with 
black silk and pink organdie pleatings. 

A graceful toilette d’hiver is composed of fine ruby- 
coloured cloth the ras de terre skirt being covered with alter- 
nate box-pleatings and wide bands of ruby velvet. Above 
this skirt is a casaque of ruby velvet, tight-fitting to the 
figure, the tunic rounded in front and arranged in a puffed 
pannier at the back: this arrangement is effected by pleats 
taken underneath the velvet. This handsome costume is 
entirely untrimmed ; the cagaque is fastened with plain ruby 
cloth buttons and ruby cord. The drapery is raised by 
ruby buttons and cords to match. The effect is beyond every- 
thing handsome, and this costume inaugurates an era which 
the élite of the fashionable world have long sighed for, but 
which has for long been withheld by queens of the demi- 
monde, and by the luxuries and wanton extravagance of a 
licentious Court. 

To-day we hail the first consistent efforts to produce costumes 
suited to the scrious prospects now before us, and as the 
reckless reign of those whose chief ambition has been to 
ruin wealthy men is over, and let us trust this disgraceful cra 
in the annals of fashion is among things past, so also let us 
hope that a purer and higher taste may control our modes 
and may direct the costumes of Europe. 

The “gloss of satin, and “shimmer of pearls,” the long 
soft yet rich folds of velvet and of French cashmere, are they 
not better than the endless ruffles, the innumerable flounces, 
the interminable yards of trimming, the Frou-Frou rustle, 
the bouncing, senseless, rushing, gushing pouf ? 

Nor need the quiet handsome costume be less costly or less 
useful to trade than the kaleidoscopal costumes which marked 
the “period,” and which are still echoed in England and in 
Germany. An evening dress, or a reception toilette, may 
still cost its hundred guineas, but it will be of artistic beauty, 
in perfect taste. and the fabrics costly and récherché in them- 
selves. Such modes would not only stimulate every branch of 
trade and manufacture, but would cultivate a pure taste and 
offer high reward for artistic designs and beautiful textile 
fabrics. 

Modistes, who, at least in England, influence their clientele 
to an extent undreamt of in France, should endeavour to 
create a desire for a purer taste and a better style than the 
meretricious modes of the last five years. 

The chapeaux of the present month present but slight 
changes from those described Iast month. The gipsy shape 
contends with the Pamela for public favour, and most of the 
Wood Street houses are doing a large trade in repeat orders. 

Black velvet bonnets, trimmed with lace, large roses or 
passion-flowers, or shaded feathers, and velvet and lace 
strings are most in vogue; and hats have invariably the shaded 
feathers, and at least one or two long swecping plumes, 

Shaded aigrettes are also introduced by some noted houses 
with excellent effect. 

Coiffures are changing in character and in style. The 
French twists with tortoiseshell comb are suitable for morning 
toilette, the cascade chignon for evening, and the Mathilde for 
afternoon dress. Illustrations of the newest 'coiffures are 
given in this number. 

The new wreaths and coiffures of flowers are very elegant. 
Long sprays of bignonia leaves are mingled with white 
crape flowers, and mounted on golden “ moss ” mounts. 
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For concerts, theatres, &c., the small white circular wreath, 
in the centre of which a scarlet velvet flower is placed, long 
leaves and buds falling over the chignon, is a most charming 
style, and may be had in all colours. 

There is some stir in feathers for evening wear. At present 
a delicate curled tip of white ostrich springs from a bow of 
of shaded satin or velvet, a jet or silver buckle, star, or 
Oriental design, covering the stem of the feather. 

New corsets are made with decidedly longer waists. The 
introduction of the jacket bodice has hastened the increased 
length of waist. 

Sleeveless jackets of velvet are made with deep basques, and 
are trimmed with Greek or Maltese lace; these are worn 
without waistbands, but the waistband without bow or trim- 
ming is allowable for young and slender figures. 

Sleeves are all open, demi-ouvert, or mousquetaire, the sleeve 
@ coudre with the flowers springing gracefully from the elbow, 
where it is confined by a bow and band of ribbon or velvet. 

Great varieties of muff-bags are to be seen in Wood Street, 
and are prepared for the Christmas trade. These muff-bags 
are of fine seal fur, and beautifully finished, at low prices. 
Cigar cases and purses of the same fur are in endless variety, 
as well as many attractive novelties, and will be very saleable 
through December and January. 

Down skirts are much used as jupons, both as under and 
over skirts, These skirts present a plain but handsome 
appearance and are covered in silk, satin, and printed cotton. 
The quilted satin jupon is less a /a mode than that where the 
down is placed between runners. 

Skirts of satin cloth are worn as jupons, and as short skirts, 
These are now made with rows of bouillons of the same 
material kept in position by doubly stitched bands. These 
bouillons are placed between rows of narrow loose flounces 
with covered hems stitched on the right side. These may be 
had in all colours and in mixtures of two, three, and four 
shades of the same colour, 

Plain velvet jupons are also shown in great quantities in 
Biussels. These skirts are worn vas de terre under velvet or 
cashinere costumes. 

It is observable that with black cashmere casaques 
coloured velvet jupons only are worn. The well-known fact 
that black velvet ‘ kills” black cashmere is well understood 
the other side of the Channel ; here, unfortunately, we see hand- 
some cashmere suits absolutely trimmed with black velvet en 
diais and even with plain ribbon velvet. 

Black velvet is a deep, satiny, shining black, with lights and 
effects of brilliant brightness: black cashmere, on the 
other hand, owes sll its beauty to its deep, dull, soft blackness, 
and to the utter absence of silken shimmer and bright “high 
lights.” 

” French cashmere is quite as costly as velvet, and is stylish 
au plus haute degré ; it is little known and still less appreciated 
in this country, where it is confounded with French merino 
and other like fabrics. It is of all materials, whether in 
black or in colours, the fabric most suitable for home toilets 
and for everyday dress. 

We are indebted for the above information to Messrs. Chose 
and Cie. and Messrs. Flamande and Cie., Bruxelles; Messrs. 
Noble and Co., Whitecross Street ; Messrs. Hugh Jones and 
Co., Wood Strect ; Messrs. W. Wilson and Co., Wood Street; 
and Messrs. James Lewis and Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The prevailing modes in chaussure differ essentially in 
Belgium and in England. In Brussels we note “Enzlish 
Boots,” as they are called, but it is observable that they are 
made on French lasts, being very narrow and hardly as 
strongly made as are English boots. 

The style of the moment is the buttoned boot, with double 
toecap, high heel, rather squarer than the heels of last month, 
and the uppers high and curved @ Ja Polonaise. For 
the promenade we observe a single-sole boot, with an 
interior sole of cork @ l’ Anglaise: these boots have elastic 
sides and simulate buttoned boots. 

For skating, a tightly laced boot is prepared, with red 
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laces and red tassels, and with laces and tassels of various 
colours to match the skating costume. The heel of the 
skating boot is square, and is drilled. This boot is very 
high, and has scalloped edges bound with scarlet or the colour 
of the costume. 
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convenient are of coloured silk elastic, but the most stylish 
are of narrow ribbon. High heels of the same material as 
these pretty shoes are worn with them. 

For evening parties, the satin shoe is again fashionable, 
with sandals—cela va sans dire. Boots are, however, worn, 


No. 116.—Jackers, WaTExproors, AND SKIRTS. 


(Designed by Messrs, StepHEN Evans and Co., Otp CHance.) 


For house toilet the shoe of faille, of bronze kid, or of satin, 
is de rigueur, a small round rosette is the only ornament ; in 
the centre of this rosette a paste buckle, a steel star, or some 
bright but small ornament is placed; and sandals of the same 
colour as the shoe are /a mode. These sandals are wide, and 
crossing the instep pass twice round the ancle. The most 


and are made in all cases to match the dress. We note_high 
buttoned boots with buckles and clasps prepared for English 
toilets, but in Brussels the satin boot of the exact shade of 
the dress has elastic sides, high heels, and a plain small rosette 
with diamond or paste star in the centre, the uppers being 
curved, not scalloped, and lower than the walking boot. 
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The large quantity of lace employed in evening toilettes 
has given great impetus to the Honiton lace trade. Several 
houses in Brussels are importing great quantities of wedding 
veils; while in England, the Giekaci Belgium laces appear 
to lead. Lace is now used in every article of the trousseau, 


A robe de chambre of violet satin, en Watteau, trimmed with 
a jabot of point d’ Angleterre and with groups of pansies in the 
same lace semés over the front and down the Watteau pleats, 
falling sleeves trimmed to correspond. Another of rose- 
coloured satin of the Princess Louise shape has a quilted 


3 No. 117.—New Corlrrurgs. 


and we note ina large lace house in the city a magnificent 
display of dressing-gowns trimmed with this rich and costly 
production. Wee will describe one or two of these handsome 
robes de chambre which are destined for the use of brides 
moving in the highest circles, 


satin cape entirely covered by a cape of Greek lace. A border 
of Greek lace outlines this graceful robe, the pagoda sleeves 
being adorned with the same lace both inside and outside. 
Coiffure of rose-coloured satin and Greek lace 2 la jolie 
femme to correspond. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH TERMS EMPLOYED ON 
THE PATTERN SHEET. 


FIRST PATTERN. 


CoNnFECTION EN VELOURS GENRE WATTEAU—VELVET 
PALETOT IN THE WATTEAU STYLE. 

No. 1. Devant—Front. 

No. 2. Dos—Back. 

No. 3. Petit cdté—Side-piece. 

‘No. 4. Manche—Sleeve. 

No. 5. Ceinture—Suash. 

Ouverture pour la ceinture sous les plis—Opening for the 
sash under the pleats. 

Deux grands plis plats—Two deep flat pleats. 

Les deux crans indiquent la partie qui doit étre relevée—The 
two notches show the place where the tunic is to be raised. 

This elegant paletdt is composed of black velvet, trimmed 
with sable and ornamented with large bows of black satin. 
The lining is wadded and quilted in satin of black or violet 
colour. Bows of black satin close the front of the confection. 


SECOND PATTERN. 

Corsace Montant a BasQues POUR ROBE DE VILLE— 
Hic Bopice with Basques For A Town TOILET. 

No. 6. Devant—Froni. 

No. 7. Petit cété—Side-piece. 

No. 8. Dos—Back. 

No. 9. Manche—Sleeve. 

This dress makes up well in cloth—satin cloth or rep. 

The high bodice has basques in front and back, and is 
trimmed with silk buttons and Brandenbourgs. 

The puffed tunic and flounced skirt is trimmed to match. 

The sleeve is open and cut up at tke place indicated by the 
notch on the sleeve. 

Bands of black velvet and black velvet buttons may be intro- 
duced on this costume, and form a more economical trimming 
than that of the silk Brandenbourgs and buttons. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR FIVE COLOURED FASHION PLATES, 


Puate No. 975 bis. 


Caps AND Corrrures.— 1. Chapeau of black velvet, the 
front raised and trimmed with a rose-coloured velvet ruche, 
and bound with the same. Long lace veil raised over the 
velvet pouff, and held down by a velvet band; velvet strings 
edged with rose-colour, and a spray of flowers at tho side of 
the bonnet. 

2. Bonnet of prune-coloured velvet, with gauze veil of the 
same colour. Enamelled buckle and shaded ostrich plume. 
Velvet strings tied under the chin. 

3. GrpsEY BonNeET of green velvct, trimmed with white 
lace and feathers. This bonnet has a raised front and cap of 
velvet bows, over which a pointed lappet is arranged. Bow of 
velvet at the side with long ends. 

4, Cap CorrrurReE of black and white lace, mingled with 
sprays of myosotis, and tropical foliage. 

5. Cap Corrrure of black lace, and couronne of flowers; 
one large rose is placed at the side. Bows of black satin 
ribbon, with long ends, fall over the hair; a bow of satin with 
short ends fastens the cap-strings in front. 

6. Cap FoR ELDERLY LaDy in spotted tulle, violet satin 
bows, and twisted strings, with bow fastening under thie hair. 

7. Franc-Tirevur Hart of black felt, trimmed with silk 
cords and shaded feather. 

8. THs LoRNE Hart of blue velvet, trimmed with crmine, 
ostrich feather, and aigrette. 

9. BLack FET Hat, trimmed with shaded satin bows, with 
loops and ends of the same ribbon, and with handsomely shaded 
ostrich feather. 


PuatE No. 978. 


Movenine ToILet.—Bonnet of crépe de chine, a large ros- 
ette of crépe ribbon placed over silk, jet stars, veil ofjcrépe lisse. 
Dress of French merino trimmed with woollen braid. The 
skirt is ras de terre, and is trimmed with a deep scalloped 
flounce: the trimming above simulates atunic. The jacket 
bodice has revers in front, and a large pouff under the basques 
at the back. Long open sleeve pamined to correspond. 

Town ToILet.—Blue velvet bonnet trimmed with blue rib- 


bon and silver buckle; velvet strings. Dress of fine brown 
cloth, trimmed with buttons, and biais velvet of a darker shade. 
The high bodice is trimmed with a pelerine draped in front 
and at the back, and caught up on the shoulder. The skirt is 
ornamented with deep pleats—the plain spaces between these 
groups are filled with large buttons. <A plaid tunic edged 
witha broad braid of velvet forms the second skirt, over 
which a jacket tunic is draped and raised with large buttons 
to match. 
PiatE No. 978 3. 


WALKING Dress.—Bonnct of grenat velvet, with a large 
handsome tea-rose placed in the hollow of the front. Black 
lace lappets at the back, and a high coronet in the front. 
Black velvet strings. Shawl-mantle of Scotch wool with border 
and fringe woven in the tissue. This mantle is formed by a 
draped tunic and jacket with long open sleeves. Plain dress of 
grenat fuille, with high tight-fitting bodice, and demi-ouvert 
sleeves. Ruffle of Valenciennes lace round the neck and in 
front of the jacket bodice. 

VeLvetT CostuME TRIMMED WITH Fur.—Toquet Jeanne 
d’Albret of violet velvet, the shape raised at the back and low 
in front, the crown surrounded by sable, headed by a velvet 
ruche, black ostrich feather placed at the back. Dress of vivlet 
velvet, with a high corsage, with pointed basques at each side, 
and large puff at the back; long train-skirt with a flat trim- 
ming of velvet ; the pleats are single, to avoid the weight of 
double pleatings. The entire costume is trimmed with ban- 
deaux of sable, and has a waistband of the same fur. Em- 
broidered linen collar and sleeves. 


Puiate No. 979. 


Visit1na To1Let.—Bonnet of black lace and black satin. 
The lace entirely surrounds alarge handsome rose. The strin 
of this clegant bonnet are of satin and are tied beneath the 
chin. A plain satin dress. Tight-fitting bodice with open 
sleeves. Velvet casaque forming tunic and trimmed with biais 
satin, gold buttons and silk tassels richly headed. If this con- 
Pdabs made in cloth instead of velvet, it must be trimmed 
with gold tassels or with gold fringe. 
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Inpoor To1Let.—Dress of mauve grey faille, with high 
bodice, trimmed with black lace. Berthe, round in front 
and caught up at the back. Long plain shirt, the back of 
which is trimmed with a lace flounce rounded on each side, and 
caught up at the waist. The half-open sleeve is trimmed with 
lace falling over the hand, and raised to a point on the elbow. 


Puate No. 979 s. 


FuLtt Dress CostuME FoR DINNER OR SorrEr. — A 
Watteau bow of satin ribbon in the hair. Dress of faille silk 
with long train, trimmed with crossway bands and flutings of 
satin; the trimming simulates a tunic skirt. The high bodice 
has demi-large sleeves, and bretelles forming jacket basques in 
front and at the back. Large sash-ends spring from the waist- 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


No. 109.—Watkine ToILeEts. 


1. Drese of grey imperial cloth, trimmed with four 
bands of the same materiel, piped with black velvet, and orna- 
mented on each side.with bows. Tight-fitting casaque, looped 
ee the centre of back with a double bow of velvet; folds of 

cloth simulate a pointed pelerine, ornamented with a bow; 
plain coat-sleeves. rey felt hat, trimmed with grey feathers 
and black velvet. 

2. Shawl costume of dark green ; the trimming is composed 
of a black and white striped border, with deep fringe, which is 
made on the material; the arrangement of the upper-skirt is 
clearly shown in illustration. Bonnet of black velvet, adorned 
with green and black feathers. 


No. 110.—EvEeNING DRESSES. 


1. Young lady’s dress of clear muslin; the skirt is round in 
front, and train-shaped at the back. Two tunics are worn, each 
crossing over in front, forming scallops and floating over the 
train at the back. Low corsage with velvet bretelles and 
waistband, bows on the short sleeve. Fluted tucker, gold and 
velvet ribbon aigrette in the hair. Necklace of gold cord and 
tassels loosely tied. Artistic bracelets and antique fan. 

2. Married lady’s dress of faille silk, trimmed with rich lace, 
forming jabot; trimming at the sides and arranged as a flounce 
on the long train. Deep puff and basques trimmed with lace 
flounces and ruchings, and forming tunic skirt raised by bows 
atthe back. Low bodice and very short sleeves trimmed with 
lace. Jet earrings, necklace, pendants, and bracelets. Tropical 
foliage in the hair. 


No. 111.—Inpoor ToILets. 


1. Dress of grey poplin trimmed with a flounce, two rows of 
pleating and puffing between; long upper-skirt, trimmed witha 
pleating. Jacket bodice cut in tabs, and trimmed to match the 
upper-skirt. 

3 Dress of ruby silk rep, trimmed with three flounces, divided 
by wide bands of black velvet. Tunic skirt with square apron, 
trimmed with a flounce and bands of velvet. High bodice and 
large open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 


No. 112.—Dinnekz TorLets. 


1. Black velvet dress with long train: low black velvet bodice, 
cut square in front and with long sleeves. Tunic of spotted 
net, trimmed with satin and lace, caught up in the centre in a 
Wattean pleat, and fastened to the low bodice under the satin 
trimming. Satin bows on the shoulder. 

2. White tulle dress worn over a white silk jupon. The train 
skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce with ruche as heading and 
on theedge. Tunic skirt of tulle edged with embroidered tulle 
flounce. Square-cut bodice with embroidered tulle trimming, 
and bow of th 
the hair. 


No. 113.—WaLKING CosTUMES. 


1. Walking costume of Scotch poplin; tartan plaid ras de terre 
skirt with one deep flounce perfectly plain. Bodice and tunic 
of black velvet, draped into a large puff at the back, and forming 


e same on the sleeve. Large rose with foliage in — 


band and form deep basques, trimmed to match the skirt, and 
deep are richly flounced with lace. A lace flounce is also placed 
on the basques of the bodice. 

Inpoor CostuME.—Maintenon coiffure of white lace with 
bows of green velvet, lace lappets falling at the back. Jacket 
of green velvet embroidered with gold, and with gold fringes. 
The jacket is straight and square in front, and is deeply 
puffed at the back. Venetian sleeves lined witb satin. 

Ras de Terre Dress of satin, with two deep flounces with 
raised headings. 

CostuME FoR A CHILD or 8 or 10 YEARS OLD.—Dress 
of Scotch poplin, velvet pardessus without sleeves, and quite 
plain. Tartan sash to match the dress, high buttoned boots, 
and velvet ribbon in the hair. 


FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 


four flounces in front. Jacket with basques of poplin to match 
the dress, with velvet collar and bow, and with deep square-cut 
sleeves. Velvet hat, English riding shape, with the D’Orsay 
curved brim and ostrich plumes. 

2. Velveteen petticoat with one deep fluted flounce. Tunic 
and jacket of grey cloth, trimmed with velvet. The tunic has 
one deep flounce with a high heading of fluted velvet. The 
jacket is double-breasted, and fastened with velvet buttons, 
velvet waistband, flat basques in front, long draped puff at the 
back. Tight sleeve to the elbow, from thence cut to simulate a 
revers unbuttoned, trimmed with velvet and buttons to match. 
Black velvet bonnet trimmed with lace and feathers, and black 
velvet strings. 


No. 114.—InDoor aND WaLKING TOILET. 


1. Long train dress of coloured poplin the upper-skirt forms 
a square apron in front, and slightly looped up behind; itis 
simply edged with a crossway band of the same_ material piped, 
with jacket of black velvet without sleeves. The long square 
basque and armholes are trimmed with white lace. Waist- 
band fastened with a bow, and coat-sleeves of poplin. 

2. Waleas dress for a young lady. Short dress of cloth, long 
waterproof cloak, aimoly scalloped, and bound with black velvet. 
The collar, cuffs, and lapels of pockets are also of velvet. Felt 
hat, trimmed with velvet, and a long gauze veil. 


No. 115.—Evenine Torets. 


1. Dress of white silk, with long train skirt, trimmed with 
a deep flounce arranged in scallops, and turned back at each 
width to form revers, edged with fluting, and ornamented 
with a bouquet of flowers. Tunic upper-skirt open in front, 
revers at the sides, and puffed behind, trimmed with a flounce 
with heading and flowers. The low bodice has a deep berthe, 
with revers in front, and bouquet of flowers on the short puffed 
sleeve. A large flower with aigrette is placed on the top of 
the head. 

2. Ras de terre skirt of black faille. Jacket bodice of the 
same trimmed with fine Duchesse lace. Tunic skirt of rich chéné 
silk covered with a design of bouque's of flowers. This dress is 
perfectly simple and very effective. Bow of black velvet and 
mixed hints ribbon in the hair. Necklace and earrings of 
pearls. 


No. 116.—WATERPROOF MANTLES, SKIRTS, AND JACKETS. 


No. 1 shows a jacket of beaver cloth trimmed with seal fur 
and passementerie ornaments. The whole jacket is edged with 
a handsome silk cord, and Brandenbourgs of silk cord are 

laced in front, on the sleeves, and at the sides of this handsome 
jacket. 
: No. 2 is a skirt of satin cloth richly braided and flounced, 

No. 3 isa jacket of Sedan cloth trimmed with plush and 
handsome passementerie ornaments and fancy buttons. 

No. 4. Waterproof mantle of grey tweed, with cape and 
sleeves. The cape is edged with a fluting of the same materia 
and has a handsome woollen fringe. 

No. 5. Violet cloth jupon with deep flounce arranged 
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vandyked box-pleats, with violet velvet trimming and velvet 
buttons; or can be had trimmed with plain braid and buttons. 

No. 6. Waterproof mantle, with cape and sleeves trimmed 
with a deep fluting of tweed bound down with braid. 

We are indebted to Messrs. STEPHEN EVANS and Co., of Old 
Change, for these designs. 

No. 117.—Nrew Co1rrures. 
No. 1 shows a new coiffure composed entirely of crépé hair. 


plait is placed. A three-fold twist looks very well in place of 
the three-plait. 
No. 118—WaLkING AND INDOOR TOILETS. 

1. Mourning walking toilet for an elderly lady, of rich dull 
silk, made with a deep flounce, with puffing and fluted heading. 
Half-fitting jacket, with large hanging sleeves, trimmed wit. 
a narrow flounce and puffing. Bonnet of black crape lisse, and 
long crape veil. 


No. 118.—Watkinc anp Inpoor To!Lets, 


Nos. 2 and 3. Back and side view of the same coiffure. 

No. 4. Coiffure ila Mathilde. This coiffure is composed of 
three twists or plaits of hair: the first twist forming the central 
twists, which'are kept in place by a handsome comb; the other 
twists are fastened on each side and cross over in front, and 
fasten under each other. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 show various views of a new coiffure, which 
consists of a thick rouleaux of hair, round which a loose three- 


eee for a little baby boy; grey cashmere, braided with 


3. Indoor dress of violet poplin, trimmed with three scal- 
loped bands of black velvet, edged with lace. Tunic skirt, 
puffed behind and pointed at the side. Bodice open en chdle, 
and coat-sleeves, trimmed with velvet to match. elvet waist- 
band, fastened behind with adouble bow. Coiffure of black 


lace. 
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Advertisements, Subscriptions, Orders for Copies, and all communications to be 
addressed to ‘Tur PuBLISHERS.” 


Remittances to be made payable to Apotrne Gousaup Anp Sox. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR BUYER TEEMED TS: < 
8. 
Ove Pi seal eee ie ae we ee 
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Quarter ditto. we ove avs ove 310 0 


Special rates for Wrapper. Special arrangements made for series of advertise- 
ments extending over a period of not less than six months. 


Five lines and under on aia eet ee EO 
Business Wanted or To be Sold (not exceeding 

$6 words) ... aes ae eee ons oe 
Every additional line eve oie ses -~- O89 


Advertisements of Assistants Wanting Situations (not exceeding 12 words) 
inserted at & nominal charge of 1s. each. 

All Advertisements intended for insertion in the current Month must be 
sent to “Tur Pusrisners” on or before the 15th. 

Our Country axp CoLon1aL Supscripeks are requested to furnish the Editor 
with any Trade news that they may consider interesting. 


PATENT RIGHTS. 


d hae question of patent rights is often unnecessarily com- 

plicated by bringing into the discussion that of copy- 
right, or that even of trade-marks. They are esseutially dif- 
ferent in principle, and the similarity is merely that of the 
monopoly of use. To arrive at a distinct and reasonable 
conclusion, each must be judged on its own merits. More than 
this, in dealing with patent rights, those relating to discoveries, 
improvements and processes respectively present differences 
sufficiently great to render careful discrimination very needful. 
A system well adapted to meet the requirements of mechanical 
inventions may break down in its application to chemical 
discovery. It does not seem just, moreover, to place an improve- 
ment in either branch of science on the same footing as a dis- 
covery—that is, just to the ingenious men making the discovery 
or improvement. As regards the public, nothing can be more 
prejudicial, and therefore unjust, than to deprive it of the 
advantages of a really good application, or improvement of 
a previous invention, because some, perhaps unworkable, 
patent blocks the way. This is of constant occurrence: a 
patent bearing a colourable resemblance to a new process, 
though it be useless always and long run out, renders in- 
secure the new patent by permitting piracies in the form of 
improvements on the former. Many men prefer sinking their 
inventions altogether to purchasing a mere right of litigation 
by taking out an insecure patent. 

But putting this point aside, in another aspect of the ques- 
tion the loss to the trading public occasioned by patent rights 
is direct and serious. Take the case of the Aniline Dyes, 
which have given rise to as many clashing patents as any dis- 
covery of modern times. Great as is the merit of these dis- 
coveries, and beautiful as are the dyes, it may be seriously 
doubted whether the calico-printing trades of England and 
France at least have really benefitted by them. The licences, 
and other dues to the patentees, amount to a tax of no in- 
considerable magnitude, to the great benefit of the Swiss 
printers, who have no such burden to support. The ancient 
republic of middle Europe gains enormously by its absolute 
refusal of patent right within the limits of the confederacy, 
and in no case has the wisdom of the policy been more ap- 
parent than in this of the Aniline Dyes. M. Boutard, in his 
Report on the Exposition Universelle of 1867, class 45, thus 
speaks of the effects of the Swiss competition on French 
manufactures, and his words derive great weight from his long 
experience as director of one of the most important calico- 
printing establishments of France. 

“Thanks,” he says, “to the labours of the scientific che- 
mists of Europe, organic chemistry has made such progress as 
to extract many volatile alkalis from coal-tar. One of them, 
Aniline, because of its various manufacturing uses, created a 
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great sensation by the discoveries of the violct, red, blue, 
een, and black of aniline. 

“‘ Like all other important discoveries, this has given rise to 
numerous ‘improvement’ patents. Switzerland, and the 
other countries which do not recognize patents, immediately 
set to work and manufactured these new products on a large 
scale. They alone have benefitted by their freedom of appli- 
cation, the only means of giving full career to infinite 
abundance, to progress of allsorts, to the creations of the 
mind, to public wealth. They have perfected the processes 
and delivered to the consumers products superior to ours, at 
50 per cent. less than we were forced to pay to the French 
monopolist.” 

While one country allows entire freedom, the monopoly of 
patents must necessarily be a national loss to other countries. 
Just at present, Swiss competition may not do us much harm; 
but when the tunnel under the Alps is completed and Swit- 
zerland is thus put in direct communication with India, it 
will become a serious rivalry. We have, if we would main- 
tain our command of the markets, not only to manufacture 
goods more cheaply, but as much more cheaply as the full 
amount of the patent dues, whilst maintaining the quality oa 
an equality with that of the Swiss goods. As Switzerland 
does not purpose changing her policy—and we cannot force 
her to do so, even if we so inclined—we must of necessity 
change ours, if we are to compete on equal terms, The pre- 
sent circumstances of the Continent give us a favourable 
chance of taking the lead definitively ; but there seems little 
sense in weighting ourselves gratuitously for a race so arduous, 
and the sooner we find some means of reconciling the rights 
of inventors with that of the public, the better will be our 
prospects of permanently kecping it. 

We are far from thinking discoverers should be unrewarded. 
On the contrary, one of our chief motives in drawing atten- 
tion to the present unsatisfactory state of the patent law is 
the desire to promote their interest. No man acquainted 
with the working of the present law can pretend that in- 
ventors are adequately rewarded by its operation. The facts 
are just the reverse. Not one inventor in a hundred gcts any 
recompense at all for his discoveries, and many ruin them- 
selves. The profits go to the purchasers of patents, and we 
fail to discover any cogent reason for taxing our manufactures 
to enrich these gentlemen. As for the real inventor, if he gets 
wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door, it is the most, 
and he very seldom is so fortunate. It is not our business to 
draw up a code; but the principle once fairly stated, the 
application cannot be difficult. ‘I'he principle is (1st) to 
ascertain the true originator of a discovery or improvement, 
and (2nd) to reward him in proportion to its value, leaving 
the trade frec to make use of it. Not, however, to trespass 
too far on the patience of our readers at one time, we will 
postpone to a future number the consideration of the “ ways 
and means” of bringing the interests of ull parties into 
unison. It is not difficult ; common-sense alone is needed to 
the final settlement of the question ; but it is none the less of 
sufficient importance to require separate treatment, 


THE LONDON GUILD OF HABERDASHERS—THE 
“ MILLINERS ” OF OLDEN TIMES. 


T is somewhat curious to notice that haberdashers of olden 
time, dealing in ribands, laces and other haberdasheries 
were called Millianers (milliners), an appellation derived from 
their dealing in merchandise chiefly imported from the city 
of Milan. The haberdashers of London were incorporated a 
Brotherhood of St. Catherine, in the 26th year of Henry 
VI, anno domini, 1447. They were confirmed in their rights 
and privileges in the 17th year of Henry VII, and named 
Merchant Haberdashers. Their arms, together with the addi- 
tion of crest and supporters, were granted by Robert Cook, 
Clarencieuse King-ut-Arms, by patent under his hand and 
seal, dated November 8th, 1570,and the 12th of Elizabeth, This 
BB 
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fraternity anciently was indifferently harrers and milliners, the 
latter term being applied to the description of merchandise they 
chiefly dealt in, which came from the city of Milan, in Italy. 
The style under which they w-re incorporated was “ The 
Master and Four Wardens ofthe I’r:ternity of the Art or Mys- 
tery of Haberdashers in the city ui London.” The master 
and four wardens have twenty-three assistants, with a livery 
of 342 members, who upon admission pay each the sum of 
£25. The corporation bas a large estate, out of which 
several thousand pounds are paid annually to charitable 
benefactions. This is the eighth company of the twelve of 
which the new Lord Mayor must be free of. There have been 
twenty-two Lord Mayors of London free of this company. 
The company bears for its arms, Barry Nebule of six argent 
and azure, on a bend gules, a lion passant, gardent or, crest 
on a helmet and torse, and issuing out of a cloud argent. Sup- 
porters: two Indian goats argent, attired and hoofed, or: 
Motto—“ Serve axp Oper.” The hall is situate in 
Maiden Lane, immediately opposite the Goldsmiths’ magnifi- 
cent hall, in the parishes of St. Mary Stayning, and St. 
Michacl, Wood Street. It hag no architectural features to 
nicrit Cescription, and needs rebuilding. There are some 
gocd portraits of individuals, identified with the history of 
the city of Lendon, in the ground hall. The site of this 
hall was bequeathed to the company in 1478 (Sth of Edward 
IV.) by William Baker, citizen and haberdasher, together 
with various houses and premises attached, in the whole al- 
most ha'f an acre of ground. In the original hall the Par- 
liament Commissioners held their meetings during the Inter- 
recnum, so that it must have been of considerable size. This 
ancient hall, with the company’s records and property of 
considerable valne and importance, was burnt during the 
great fire of 1666. The present hall, which succeeded, was 
built in the year 1667, 

In former times, the association of individuals in given 
trades in guilds had the most tangible objects in view. One 
of these was to maintain within as limited and exclusive a 
circle as possible the special arts or sccrets by which pre- 
eminence was attained; the other to secure by means of such 
organization, and the political influence it brought, certain 
special privileges from the Crown of the nature of monopolies. 
Occasionally, at the whim of the Sovercign, such rights would 
be in part withdrawn, but asa rule they were respected. A 
purpose which these guilds undoubtedly subserved was to 
foster and encourage English industry a3 against foreigners, 
who were looked upon with jealousy and suspicion. 

And now as to the origin and history of the haberdashers. 
The haberdashers were originally a branch of the mercers, deal- 
ing, like them, in merccries and small wares, and so much 
assimilated with them in the reign of Richard II., that the 
then Mayor fined the mercers for entering themselves as free- 
men of the Haberdashery Company. The poet Lydgate, in his 
ballad, places their stalls together in the Mercery at Chepe. 
Amongst ware which constituted a part of the haber- 
dashery of that period were pins, before the introduction of 
which the English ludies are said to have used points made of 
thorns to fasten their garments with. ‘This small article 
formed a very lucrative branch of their trade, and 
£60,000 annually is said to have been paid on account of it 
to forcigners in the carly years of Queen Elizabeth ; yet long 
before the decease of that princess, they were manufactured 
in great quantitics in this country; and in the rcign of 
James I[., when the pinmakers reccived their charter, the Eng- 
lish artisan excceded every forcign competitor in the produc- 
tion of this diminutive though useful article of dress. 

Strype describes the haberdashers’ shops as making a 
very gay show from the varicus foreign commodities 
they were furnished with ; and by the purchasing of them, 
he says, the people of London and other parts of England 
began to expend extravagantly, whereof great complaints 
were made among the gruver sorts. ‘There were but a few 
of these milliners’ shops in the reign of Edward VI., not more 
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than a dozen in all London ; but from 1580 every street from 
Westminster embraced the business of haberdasher. A 
comtemporary, quoted by him, bitterly apostrophizes the dis- 
play of foreign goods, He “marvels that no man taketh 
heed to it what number of trades cometh hither from beyond 
the seas, that we might either clean spare, or else make them 
within our own realm ; for the which we either pay inestim- 
able treasure every vear, or else exchange substantial wares 
and necessaries for them, for the which we might receive 
great treasure.” The taking up of this same narrow idea by 
the Government was no doubt the cause of the sumptuary 
regulations about which there were so many precepts anciently 
issued to the companies and city of London. 

The Haberdashers’ present court-book extends no further 
back than the reign of Charles I. The company possess 
numerous precepts dated near that time. A small vellum 
book of ordinances in their possession has a good ilumina- 
tion of St. Catherine, the company’s patron-saint. 

In 1466 the Haberdashers sent twelve of their members to 
attend the coronation of Elizabeth, the queen of Edward IV, 
ranking on that occasion as the eighth company; and two 
years afterwards furnished thirty of them to attend the 
sctting out of the city watch, then ranking as the eleventh 


-company. At after periods their numbers and order of pre- 


cedence vary. The master of the Haberdashers’ Company is 
enumerated amongst those of the other companies who 
attended the coronation of Richard III. The master was the 
chief butler, on official occasions, of the Lord Mayor. In 
1511, on April Ist, the Court of Aldermen ordered the 
the chamberlain “to delyvr and pay unto the wardeyns of 
the Habdasshers x] marcs strling towards their costs and 
chargs susteyned and made to fhe king's grace and his 
counsell for their newe corporacion, by the which corporacion 
their name ys changed from the name of mrchaunt habdashers 
unto the name of haberdasshers.” The haberdashers, in 
common with other companies, were severe sufferers during 
the troublesome times of Charles I., and of the Common- 
wealth, being compelled to contribute their quotas of several 
loans assessed by Government on the citizens of London and 
its corporation; and they thus lost the amount of £50,000. 


THE EXPORT TRADE AND COMMERCIAL 
MORALITY. 


RUMBLE as we may about bad times, there is a vigour 
and elasticity in English industry and commerce such 
as the world has never witnessed before. Nothing is more 
common than to hear it said, “Ah, business is not what it 
used to be!” Truly, it is not : it has more than doubled in 
the present generation. Profits may not be so high, but 
they are far more frequent. ‘Thirty years ago, the “ nimble 
shilling” was unknown, True, some advauced thinkers 
preached the advantages of small profits and quick returns ; 
but they had few prosclytes. ‘The very perfection of com- 
mercial operations was, in the eyes of the old school, to sell 
a ha'p’orth of glass beads for a hundredweight of ivory. The 
idca of reciprocally advantageous commerce had not any place 
in their calculations, ‘To give the least aud get the moat 
was the main idea governiog their business, This is alto 
gether a different idea to that of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearcst markets. The difference being that 
between an unsound and a sound theory, and this ditlerence 
lies in the one word, “market,” which presupposes the 
benefit of both parties to the sales—otherwise one or other of 
them would cease to attend, and the whole thing fall through. 
A market of all sellers or all buyers is absurd. 

This reciprocity of gain is the distinguishing feature of 
modern English trade. We hear a great talk about commer- 
cial dishonesty, false swearing, national demoralization, and 
the like, and it is sometimes very difficult to keep one’s tem- 
per under the infliction, What doesit amount to? Simply, 
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that there are some black sheep in our flock. We do not 
deny it; but we confidently asscrt that, as a body, the indus- 
trial and commercial men of England, and her sister king- 
doms are unequalled in the sterling integrity of their character 
and transactions, by any other body of men whatsoever, in 
these islands, or in all the wide world. We can show creden- 
tials such as no other class can, endorsed by nearly all the 
nations of the earth. We do not speak of the opinions (or 
what they are pleased to call such) of flippant journalists, 
writing for the applause of the liberal professions, which be- 
ing translated into common-sense, means the prejudiced classes, 
but of the more reliable testimonial of facts and figures, as 
seen in the returns of our export trade. This has increased, 
since 1830, by something over one hundred per cent., and is 
now the most colossal traffic ever known on carth. We give 
the figures for 1867 :— 


Value. 
Cotton yarn and manufactured goods £74,613,016 
Linen ditto ditto ditto 11,950,377 


Silk (thrown, twist, and yarn) ditto —_ 1.947.586 
Woollen and worsted yarn ditto 26,538,379 


£115,019,379 


Now we ask, what man possessed of ordinary powers of 
reason can fail to draw the inevitable deduction? Our cus- 
tomers do not buy our goods for our sake, but for their own, 
and by the import merchants at least, they are necessarily 
bought in reliance on our integrity ; that is to say, in the 
belief that the invoices represent the bond fide character of 
the goods. It is to be borne in mind too, that every yard of 
manufactured goods, and every pound of yarn, is narrowly 
scrutinized by the retail purchaser, and that the importer 
depends tn ultima on him for the placement of his goods. It 
may be replied that the retail customer looks only to cheap- 
ness. We answer, cheapness means a better quality at the 
price of an inferior, or an inferior quality at a lower price 
than can be had elsewhere. If the quality were not as re- 
presented in the invoice, the retail customer would be the 
necessary detective, and the merchant having his wares 
thrown back on his hands would import no more, and the 
trade would come to an end. 

We read in books of marvellous instances of integrity; but 
we maintain that there is no record extant, in any form or 
shape whatsoever, so honourable to the character of a nation 
as that of the Board of Trade Returns of the export trade of 
the United Kingdom, We have done. 


THE extent of our mercantile transactions with the people 
of France compared with the business which the people of 
the United Kingdom do with Prussia, seems little understood 
by many persons. For several years past the trade with France 
has been increasing, and although her import duties were sct 
too high on the revision of the tariff, the progress in trade is 
most satisfactory. Prussia has never been a large consumer 
of British and Irish produce or manufactures; and yet she 
possesses facilities for doing an extensive trade in other 
pee of the world. Last year's total transactions with the 

ollowing Continental states were thus valued:—Franee, 
£11,059,993; Holland, £10,758.194; Belgium, £3,902,722; 
Prussia, £3,231,403. Here we find that in 1889 the little 
principality of Belgium took a greater amount of British mer- 
chandize than Prussia, and that France exceeded the business 
transactions of Prussia by nearly three hundred and fifty per 
cent. If we turn to the account of linen exports, the difference 
will be found to be quite as great as it is in the sum-total of real 
value. Last year France took 4,492,853 yards of linen from 
our manufacturers, against 1,279,690 yards imported by Prussia. 
During the same period France was the customer of our cotton 
merchants to the extent of 41,620,000 yards, while the total of 
linens offered in that trade with the other Powers was nearly 
nominal. These facts will show those who take an interest in 
the question how far the two countries now at war with cach 
other influence the trade of these realms by their transactions 
with our merchants and manufacturers. 


Ena.isH manufacturers are often unjustly libelled in foreign 
markets through those base imitations accompanied by false 
trade-marks which Germans produce for sale in their own 
and foreign markets. We find in the Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen, a journal of eminence in the scientific world, pub- 
lished in Zurich, the statoment that a parcel of white calico, 
“ manufactured in England,” was found on analysis to be 
“dressed to the extent of over 25 per cant. of the weight of the 
fibre, 5 per cent. of which dressing was mineral matter, and 
thai the calico was sold at a price below the value of the yarn 
it was made of. We should be very sorry to answer for the 
absolute purity of all the calico or silk made in England, but 
when aserious allegation like this is made, calculated to damage 
the prestigo of English goods, setting against their compara- 
tively low price the suspicion that the weight is contributed to 
by auneral substances, we have a right to demand something 
more specific in the way of proof that the articles impugned 
came from this country. Continental chemists are quite as 
skilful as our own, and we havea shrewd suspicion that the 
calico in question was either made in one of the Cantons or in 
Germany. Such a statement should be accompanied by the 
names of the Swins house and Swiss purchaser from which the 
calico was obtained, and again of those of the English 
exporters. Such a charge is calculated to be most damaging, 
and we cannot be supplied with too explicit details. Probably 
no proof is attainable that the calico was English. If we 
might offer one piece of advice to the Zurich chemists who 
havo thus given us the result of their analysis, it would be to 
analyse some of the Swiss cotton palmed on the people of Tur- 
key and Japan, who, at present, are not quite so well up in 
chemistry, and take gladly and unsuspectingly the “ cheaper” 
and brilliant-dyed printed cottons of Switzerland. 


Our witty contemporary Punch has discovered a mode of 
presenting the condition of the markets, which cannot fail, if 
carried out, to enlarge the circle of those who examine the quota- 
tions with interest, putting these into rhythm and measure. 
Thus, as to the lucubrations of the inspired city bard:— 


First, then, of India he will speak: 
Late imports there have shown, 
That Madapollams are less weak, 
While mulls have firmer grown. 
And since per candy shipped to us 
A higher rate’s received, 
In Dhollerah less dolorous 
The trade may be believed. 


Turning to America he finds :-— 


In cotton Middling Upland’s sought 
At twenty-four ‘tis true, 

But Middling Bowed may still be bought 
As low as twenty-two. 


All very well, but what if Pegasus, that winged steed, cannot 
follow with sufficient rapidity the fluctuations of the market ? 
The difficulty that presents itself is that of the poet possibly not 
discovering at the critical moment the needed rhythm in giving 
us the stato, say, of the silk market. A poct too, is the lust 
man to whom to pin our faith in dealing with figures. For 
ourselves, we shall continue to be content with the dry prosaic 
record to which the public has been so long accustomed. 


Tue silk trade of the European States has boon greatly 
paralysed by the existing war. The entiro Continent experi- 
ences the severity of the contest, and the important silk 
interest of several countries is languishing. Lyvuns feels tho 
blow terribly. That city is the centre of the silk industry of 
France, but the war has almost suspended transactions in this 
line of trade. At the outbreak of hostilities large orders for 
goods to supply the wants of Germany and also the French 
trade, were at once recalled. Even English merchants hastened 
to withdraw from the market, but subsequently, together with 
Russian purchasers, laid in large eypplice at very low prices, 
A great number of silk factories in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, and even in Switzerland, suspended operations or 
worked short time, and the supplies of silk became limited. 
In Italy the production has not materially fallen off, but the 
tendency is to high values. As the war continues, foreign silks 
must depreciate rapidly, and our home supply be proportionately 
encouraged. The trouble with English silks in foreign markets 
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heretofore has been the deficiency in colour, British silks com- 

aring very unfavourably with the brilliant dyes of France and 
Tealy, Hence our merchants have sought after foreign silks. 
There is no reason why we should not produce equally brilliant 
dyes, and we are satisfied that with the stronger demand that 
will ensue, they will be forthcoming for the foreign markets. 
We have prepared from the best sources of information the 
following statement of the estimated production of raw silk in 
the several silk-producing countries of the world :— 


Chinese Empire a . £16,200,000 
Japan .. as vs ae 3,500,000 
Persia as - a 1,500,000 
Asia Minor .. ae ae 1,380,000 
Syria ee 1,800,000 
Turkistan 6% i ee 360,000 
Corean Archipelago .. 30,000 
France - 6,000,000 


Italy (including Pontificial States) 9,300,000 


Turkey oe as oe 1,500,000 
Spain and Portugal .. . 700,000 
Greece oe os ‘ 150,000 
Morocco a ae oe 60,000 
Austria ee o- oe 300,000 
India as “ 5,000,000 
America se ae 16,000 

Total ..  ..  £47,796,000 


TuHE retail drapery trade has been a very prosperous one, 

and there is every probability of it continuing so to be. 
late years it has become more profitable in consequence of the 
great increase of what is called the fancy trade, which is really 
the most remunerative part of the business. Drapers are no- 
torioua grumblers, and therefore a proper estimate of the state 
of their trade cannot be expected from them. But the supply 
and demand for goods is certainly a correct criterion; 
and there can be no doubt, reviewing the question fron this 
point of view, that the whole trade is in a most flourishin 
condition. One of the greatest drawbacks that the peal 
draper suffers from, is the large amount of stock he is bound 
to keep, which locks up so much capital. But a different state 
of things is beginning to dawn, which is calculated to obviate 
this difficulty, the wholesale trade supplying smaller quantities 
and shorter lengths of material generally than has hitherto 
been customary. There can be no doubt that this system will 
prove to be an advantageous one in the long ran, and should 
this system of supplying smaller quantities be more generally 
adopted, it would enable the buyers to turn their capital 
quicker end to meet their bills more easily. Large ex- 

orters of goods to our colonies have found by experience the 
honest of this system of supplying goods in moderate lengths 
and quantities. There are many fabrics which are sold by 
the wholesale trade to the retail buyers in such enormous 
lengths that it is impossible for a man, even with a fair average 
trade, to turn a great deal of his capital once within two years. 
Of course wholesale houses are not willing to recugnize this 
as a fact; but the period will soon arrive when this question 
will have to receive a fair consideration and support. Man 
thousands of tradesmen have failed, and will continue to fail, 
in brsiness in consequence of being overburdened with such 
large stock as they are obliged to kcep, there being no choice 
in the matter. But, unfortunately, the loss falls on the creditor ; 
and, therefore, we consider that when the system is viewed 
from all its aspects, the truth must more vividly present 
itself. How different must be the position of the butcher or 
baker, who turns his capital at least once a weck, and he is 
therefore able to carry on his trading on a safe and more 
legitimate footing. 


THE drapery trade, reviewed universally, is certainly one of 
the most important that exists in this country, and the future 
of its condition, we are assured, will not be one of a dete- 
riorating character; its rapid progress during the last twenty 
years has been of the most successful character, and it has 
only been equalled by mechanical science. For the past 
nine years a great change has taken place with regard to the 
London wholesale trade, which is certainly not of a very 
encouraging character. There can be no doubt the provision 
made for commerce by the Manchester, Bradford, and Glasgow 
houses is of such a character that it will eventually have a still 
more deteriorating effect on the London trade unless some 


unforeseen change take place, The wholesale trade, asa whole, 
has not been sufficiently conservative ; there has been so little 
unity of purpose, no co-operation of the principles of commerce 
that we observe ainong other trades that combine to preserve 
their stability; the cry has been, “ Every man for himself ;” 
and wherever the principles of commercial selfishness are 
carried to such an extent, disastrous results are sure to ensue. 
The wholesale houses are in the position, if they felt inclined 
to use their authority and influence, to check in great measure 
large manufacturers of goods supplying the retail trade, which 
greatly affects their trading; and it is an acknowledged fact 
that had the trade possessed more care and interest for them- 
selves in matters of commerce, it is certain a much more desir- 
able state of things would have resulted, because means of 
combination could have been arranged that would in great 
measure have prevented the innovation of the interlopers; bat 
alas, the “ don’t care” principle is precnink anything but a 
salutary state of things, and the result will be seen when the 


‘ mischief is fully developed. The wholesale trade could easily 


roduce a scheme of combination which would prevent manu- 

‘acturers who supplied them with goods from supplying the 
retailtrade. There has been a great deal of apathy existing 
in the present day upon this subject, which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will undoubtedly produce a paralyzed state of trade, which 
would otherwise be flourishing daily. Free trade is an essential 
of commerce, but it must be carried out on legitimate princi- 
ples, such as cannot help being beneficial to buyer and seller; 
and it is to be hoped that ere long the influential members of 
the trade will take this subject into their most serious con- 
sideration, for the present and future prosperity of their 
commerce. We shall bail with satisfaction the day when the 
members of the wholesale trade meet together in London, in a 
chamber of commerce, to discuss many great questions relating 
to their trading, and no doubt they will learn to know that 
unity is strength indeed, even in matters of commerce. 


SHOW-CASES. 


THOSE among our subscribers who have visited the ¢lite of 
Parisian wholesale and retail houses cannot fail to have been 
struck with the artistic show-cases that are arranged in every 
salon, Here in London, beautiful show-cases are the exception, 
not the rule, among milliners and drapers. Weare at a lossto 
understand the meaning of this, as French show-cases of a 
meet perfect manufacture and description are to be procured in 
this city. 

- Messrs. GEORGE TREBLE and Sons, of Gloucester Street, Hox- 
ton, have long been noted for the superior finish, the strength 
and artistic beauty of their show-cases for millinery and drapery 
purposes, and we strongly advise our readers to inspect for 
themselves the large stock of Messrs. George Treble and Sons, 
if can furnish every class of show-cases in English or foreign 
style. 

In particular we would point out the very beautiful cases in 
black and gold, with carved work and inlaid gilding. These 
cases should form part of the furnishing of every house with 
any pretensions to ton. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


CHRISTMAS GOODS. 


A NEW department has been opened in the extensive pre- 
mises of Messrs. HuaH JoNngEs and Co. for the sale of Christmas 
goods—a great convenience for country buyers, and indeed for 
many London houses. 

This department is tastefully arranged with every variety of 
article suitable for a Christmas show. Dressing cases, writing 
cases, library sets, carriage-bags, ladies’ seal fur muff-bags, seal 
fur card-cases, purses, cigar-cases, every kind of soap in fancy 
designs, as fruits of all kinds, peaches, plums, nectarines, 
apples, and oranges; small fancy baskets for Christmas tree de- 
coration, and an immense quantity of small articles for the same 
purpose—these are sold in boxes containing mixed selections 
at very moderate prices. 

In the Costume Department we remarked that the entire 
stock of made-up costumes, and French and German models, is 
clearing at reduced prices, and that the same remark applies 
to the department devoted to children’s costumes of all sizes. 

As usual the Bonnet and Hat Department presents some very 
elegant models—large export and repeat orders are being exe- 
cuted, and the Australian market in particular is being sup- 
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plied. Exquisite copies of French models in hats and chapeaux 
may be seen, and these represent the “severe style” of grace and 
elegance, introduced as a contrast to the over-trimming which 
has characterized French models of the last twelve months 
prepared for English and American markets. 

Messrs. Hugh Jones and Co. will shortly open their new pre- 
mises, and the entire block of buildings will consist of eleven 
ata devoted to the various departments of their extensive 

usiness. 


{WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


COIFFURES. 


Tue elegant coiffures now showing by Messrs. W. WILSON 
and Co., of Wood Street, seem to contradict the fact that we are 
denied Parisian models. The beauty of the flowers, the perfec- 
tion of the foliage, and the artistic arrangement of these 
coiffures leave nothing to be desired. Among them we especi- 
ally note the following :— 

Davnet of elder blossom and bignonia leaves, mounted with 
gold moss, large scarlet velvet blossom placed on the left side 
above the exquisite droop of buds and leaves. 

A round wreath of fine laurestinus blossom, in the centre of 
which a violet velvet flower with buds is placed; long droo 
of handsome foliage and buds. This coiffure is made in at 
colours. 

Coral and gold coiffure with crépe flowers: a most elegant 
wreath. The gold moss mountings are truly beautiful, and 
produce an effect that must be seen to be appreciated. 

We have often spoken of the originality of Messrs. W. Wilson 
and Co.’s montures. These brilliant designs are indeed the result 
of combinations seldom observed out of Paris, and it is cheering 
to know that at a time when we may, alas! expect to suffer 
from the want of Parisian taste and Parisian models, to find 
that English houses can produce original designs which can 
without suffering be placed among French models of the best 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


In spite of all drawbacks a very lively trade is going on in 
export and country goods in the hat and bonnet line. 
essrs. LAWRANCE and BULL, of Monkwell Street, are show- 
ing some very elegant chapeaux arranged upon the Parisian 
models received early in September, and as it is well known 
that modifications of the reigning styles are all we should have 
received until January, had the beautiful city suffered less, we 
may congratulate ourselves that we are not so badly off as we 
might have been. The bonnets of this house exhibit great taste, 
and betray the touch of Parisian fingers in the graceful ar- 
rangements of shaded plumes, lace, and velvet which constitute 
a chapeau complet. The new curtainsare every day obtaining 
more vogue, and the soft-falling cascades of hair require 
the drapery which these lace and velvet curtains alone give. 
The strings of these elegant chapeaux are of velvet or of 
thick narrow ribbon, and many chapeaux have broad strings 
of lace, or lace and tulle, to soften the hard lines of ribbon. 
Hats are still high, and have sweepin feathers of all 
colours, each feather shaded exquisitely in three or five shades. 
Long veils are placed upon many of Messrs. Lawrance and 
Bull’s chapeaux, and upon hats destined for very young ladies. 
Although late in the season, this well-known house is able to 
furnish numerous elegant models of winter chapeaux. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


CORSETS AND SKIRTS. 


WE have paid a visit to the extensive premises of Messrs. 
Nosts, Jun. and Co., of Lower Whitecross Street and Bow, 
and have witnessed the various processes of manufacture, from 
the cutting-out of the corset to the finished trimming by hand. 

It is impossible for any visitor to this noted house, to pass 
from warehouse to warehouse without being struck by the 
minutest care and close attention paid to every detail in the 
course of manufacture. Particularly do we note the extreme 
care expended in the cutting-out, shaping, and pressing 
workshops, while the work presented in the stitching and finish- 
ing warehouses is pleasant to contemplate. The finished corsets 
of Messrs. Noble, Jun. and Co. are of admirable form, excellent 


material, and superior workmanship. The Nos Le corset 18 
well named, having every right to the title. Among best and 
medium goods we note the following corsets, each being dis- 
tinguished by some individual merit of work, material, or form. 
Old Change corset, the Dundee corset, the Nightingale, the 
Metropolitan, the Eblana, the Royal Rib corset, the Andover 
comet the Graphic, the Strasburg, and the Semper Idem 
corset. 

The Skirt Department of Messrs. Noble, Jun. and Co. contains 
a great variety of satin-cloth jupons ofevery style. These are 
trimmed with flounces, with bouillons, and with applied trim- 
mings, and are elegant in appearance, material and workman- 
ship being alike good. 

The corset trade is, of course, the speciality of the house, 
over three hundred and fifty hands being employed in this ma- 
nufacture alone; but every branch of Messrs. Noble, Jun. and 
Co.’s business is, judging from our visit to these premises, cha- 
racterized by minute care in detail, and excellence in cvery 
class of fabric used in the manufacture of corsets, crinolines, 
skirts, and trimmings. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY. | 


SILKS. 


THE immense quantities of silks required fur the over-trim- 
med costumes of the period, has led manufacturers’ attention 
to the medium qualities of English and foreign silks. 

Messrs. MILBURN and BEEsSTON, of Newgate Street, are 
now showing great quantities of medium is well as of first- 
class silk. The new colours of course predominate, but every 
standard shade of colour may be obtained. This is of great 
importance to purchasers, who often suffer considerable incon- 
venience from being unable to repeat orders in the exact shade 
of colour required. Messrs. Milburn and Beeston although 
well supplied with grenat, the new reds, browns, and greens, 
with narcarat, and the new prune and violet tints, yet the 
show of good standard colours and shades of colours offers a 
great desideratum to their clientele. Nor do these remarks 
apply alone to silk goods, velvets of every shade and quality 
may be obtained, and in stuffs and fancy goods the choice is 
endless. Silk reps, woollen reps, Imperial cloths, satin cloths, 
ween imperial, drap de Lyons—there is no end to the long 

ist. 

In the Trimming Department a vast variety of winter 
and early spring trimmings may be remarked, the French 
flower-makers, refugees for the moment, showing their skilled 
and artistic labours in the arranging and mounting wreaths, 
montures, bonnets, bouquets, and coiffure sprays. 

For fancy and plain ribbons of every kind, Messrs. Mil- 
burn and Beeston have long been noted. The new ribbon, ex- 
pressly made in narrow widths but of the richest material, is 
to be met with here in all colours, in satin, corded silks, in 
ribbed silk, and in plain goods. 

Wider ribbons of every class and kind for the wide strings, 
which are rapidly gaining ground, are also made in every shade, 
as well as the mixed velvet satin ribbons for the same purpose. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


PINS. 


THESE small but important articles of commerce differ widely, 
not only in form but in quality and value. The ordinary pin, 
of which such myriads are made and lost, goes through four- 
teen different operations and is, when leaving some manu- 
facturers’ hands, a well-finished beautifully made article. 

In 1824, an ingenious American inventor took out a patent 
for a machine which, during the revolution of a wheel, pro- 
duced a perfect pin. This machine was purchased by Messrs. 
D. F. Tayverand Co.,and has undergone many improvements 
and alterations since it has been in their possession. 
In this machine the wire goes in at one end, and comes 
out at the other a perfect pin. This machine cuts it at 
its proper lengths, “heads” it, points it, rough point 
and smooth point; after which prccess the pin drops into a 
receptacle below, and has only tu be “ whitened” and “stuck,” 
to be ready to be sent to the dealer and the wearer in all parts 
of the world. Thus we have the pin, which a manufacturer 
has defined to be “‘a piece of polished brass-wire of variable 
length and thickness, having a point at one extremity and a 
head at the other, and entirely covered with a coating o: me- 
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tallic tin.” Some notion of these variable sizes may be formed 
from the fact that the well-known blanket-pins are from 
three to four inches in length, while the ribbon-pins are made 
so small that 300,000 of them only weigh a pound. 

Of the extent of this trade, and of the enormous number of 
yee made, a word or two may be said. In Messrs. D. F. 

ayler and Co.’s manufactory three and a half tons of brass 
wire are used every week for pins alone; and of the fineness 
and thinness of the wire from which they may be made, it may 
be stated that two miles and three-quarters of brass wire 
have been produced from a three-quarter inch brass strip. 

The solid-headed jet and white pins of Messrs. D. F. Tayler 
and Co. are sold in every class of fancy boxes and also stuck 
in paper; they will be found admirably adapted for every class 
of millinery and dressmaking. 

The pins of Messrs. D. F. Tayler and Co. are admirable 
specimens of this truly English manufacture, which even in the 
reign of Jamesthe First commanded higher prices than did 
pins of foreign make, and we are told that “ English artisans 
excel every foreign competitor in the production of these dimi- 
nutive though useful articles of dress.” 

Messrs. D. F. Tayler and Co. produce a fine, strong, and 
cheap toilet pin. well polished and pointed, as well as every 
variety of hair-pins. 

We beg to draw our readers’ attention to the excellent finish 
of these pins. Unlike the common hair-pin, though costing 
no more, the hair-pins of Messrs. D. T. Tayler and Co. 
are distinguished by a perfectly polished surface of the on- 
tire pin. These pins give so much satisfaction that we shall 
not be surprised to seo them on the counters of all first-class 
hairdressers and drapers. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


LACE. 


Every kind of lace has become fashionable, and will continue 
in favour until the present lace furore has abated, of which 
at present we certainly see no signs. 

Among others, Irish points and Irish guipures are in vogue. 
These guipures imitate with marvellous accuracy the antique 
point of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The house 
of Ben Linpsry and Co., of Dublin, are employing 
numerous hands on this work, for which there is great demand. 
Corsage point (first taught by the late Lady de Vere on her 
own demesne at the Curragh), is a most beautifullace and closely 
resembles antique point. Messrs. Ben Lindsey are producing 
great quantities of this lace for the trimmings of trains, Court, 
dresses, &c., as well as in square and shawl-shaped chemisettes 
to be worn with velvet dresses. The varieties of lace patterns 
submitted to us consist of Irish crochet work, Irish guipure, 
Spanish point, original Irish point, Curragh point, muslin 
guipure. Lacet braid-work, tambour, lace embroidery, Irish 
appliqué and some admirable specimens of fine pearl tatting. 
Messrs. Ben Lindsey and Co. ccpy every kind of old English, 
Spanish and Jesuit pointlaces, producing tlouncing. collars, cuffs, 
sleeves, lappets, ties, handkerchiefs, parasol covers, and these 
copies go fur to prove that the ancient art of point-lace making 
is revived in Ireland at least. 


(WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


NEEDLES. 


THE well-known Egg-Eyed Necdles of Mr. ABEL MORRALL are 
being sent out for Christmas sale in elegantly finished cases, 
boxes, and every kind of étui in metal and illuminated goods. 
It is well known that Mr. Abel Morrall’s needles are made 
of the best steel, smoothly polished, and of elastic temper; 
the eyes are egg-shaped, and are most easily threaded. The eyes 
of these needles are burnished by Mr. Abel Morrall’s patent 
machine forsuperseding drilling, and are free from all rough- 
ness, the perfect finish of the burnishing rendering it impos- 
sible that the thread should be cut. 

Mr. Morrall has lately adopted a new label and trade-mark— 
Griflin and Tilting Spear—which will enable purchasers to 
detect imitation of this excelient and justly famous needle. 

We wish to draw our readers’ attention to the varieties of 
sewing-machine needles made by Mr. Abel Morrall: these 
needles are made of the best spring steel, and are sold at very 
moderate prices. Thomas’ No. 1, 14 and 2 machine cloth or 
leather points; Singers’ machine cloth or leather points ; 
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Howe’s No. 1, 2 and 3 machine cloth or leather points ; 
Wheeler and Wilson’s machine cloth points; Newton and Wil- 
son's machine cloth points; Grover and Baker's family machine 
cloth points; Wilcox and Gibbs’ machine cloth points; Ex- 
celsior machine cloth points ; Wanzer machine cloth puints. 

The new needle-cases are very handsome, and are got up in 
the best French styles. The ¢tuzs are particularly clegant ; the 
necdles are arranged with great nectness, and are easily re- 
moved and replaced. Itis superfluous to mention that these 
cases are filled with Mr. Abel Morrall’s egg-eyed needles, best 
quality. 

[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


THREADS. 


ExcELLENCE in threads is now more than ever a desideratum. 
In these days of wondrously swift sewing-machines, many of 
which are kept working day and night by stcam-power, the 
sclection of the thread employed is no light matter. 

We can heartily recommend the threads of Messrs. KERR 
and Co., of Underwood Mills, Paisley, to the attention of our 
readers. 

The “Ne Plus Ultra” thread is prepared from carefully 
selected yarns, and is six-cord in all numbers; this thread 
combines a silky smoothness of finish with a strength and re- 
gularity of quality which must soon make its advantages for 
muslin work manifest, both in the working and wear of the 
stitch. The very low prices per gross bring this cotton within 
reach of all. 

The “500 Yards Glaze” thread is beautifully finished, great 
attention having been paid to this point. The smoothness and 
elasticity of this thread are very discernible, and it works off 
most easily, and is so economical buth in working and in 
price, that it is particularly adapted for dressmakers, milliners, 
and costumiers. Tho large machine-thread reels, containing 
1,000 and 2,400 yards each. are made in both glazed and un- 
glazed, or soft threads, and form admirable threads for all 
lock-stitch machines. 

We would direct our readera’ attention to Messrs. Kerr 
and Co.’s “ Christmas Boxes for Good Little Girls ”—being a 
selection of useful-sized best six-cord cotton, arranged in pretty 
boxes for the use of children. Messrs. Kerr have brought out 
some beautiful varieties of Christmas thread boxes. 


[WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT ONLY.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE cmployés of Messrs. Foster, Porter and Co. intend 
giving a Dramatic Entertainment at St. George’s Theatre, 
Langham Place, Regent Street, on Thursday, December 15th 
next, the surplus proceeds will be given in aid of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund. 


Messrs. Taylor and Bennett, print warehousemen, Gresham 
Street, London, have dissolved partnership, and have sold their 
entire stock to Messrs. Mann and Co., Portland Street, 
Manchester, both gentlemen, well-known for their business 
capabilities, have received appointments from Messrs. Mann. 
Mr. Taylor opens for them a new department for prints: he is 
noted for his superior taste, and is said to be the best print- 
buyer in London. 


LarcE orders for fancy prints and cambrics have been 
placed by London buyers in consequence of the low quotations, 
during the past three weeks. There seems to be rathera lack of 
novelty in this class of goods. ihe best and most creditable 
selection is shown by Messrs. Walter Crum and Co., of 
Manchester and Glasgow. 


Rose prints for making flounced and frilled costumes, and 
plain padded colour cambrics will be very much in demand for 
the Spring trade. 


THE manufacture of woollen is one of the most prominent 
branches of industry in America. There are five mills in 
active operation—three at San Francisco, one at Sacramento, 
and one at Marysville. The aggregate quantity of wool used 
by the five mills during the years 18U8-9 was pouty 4,000,000 
pounds. Two milla in San Francisco, viz., the Mission and 
Pacific (knitting), have been in successfal operation for some 
years. Returns made by the County Assessor show that in 
1868-9 those mills used up 3,250,000 pounds of wool. Recently 
their respective interests have been consolidated. 
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PaRTNERSHIP D1sSOLVED.—George Weyland Taylor and 
Nicholas Bennett, Gresham Street, City, warehousemen. 


Accorpina to the Manchester Courier, a moetin 
creditors of Messrs. T. Latimer & Co., manufacturers, 
has been held. It appeared that the liabilities of the firm were 
£18,000, and it was probable that the assets would realize about 
6s.in the pound. It was resolved to place the estate in the 
hands of a receiver, and require him to present a more definite 


account of the affairs of the firm. 


Messrs. N. S. Longce and Co., stuff manufacturers of 
Bradford, have becn obliged, in consequence of the failure of 
Messrs. Garrett, Clark and Co., of New York, to convene a 
meeting of creditors. Their liabilities are upwards of £77,000 
and the estate will realize about 7s. 6d. in the pound. The 
stoppage of the New York firm will, it is said, entail losses 
upon Bradford-American firans to the extent of £60,000. 


A New Meruop or Meratiic Packine has beon invented 
which is thus described: It consists in the application to this 
use of one, two, or more flexible split rings of brass or other 
metal, which are inserted into the stuffing box and grasp the pis- 
ton rod or other sliding part to be packed. These rings areturned 
conical on their outer circumferences, and are tightened up or 
caused to grip the piston rod by the action of an outer ring 
which is conical on its inner circumfererce, and fits against 
the conical outer circumferences of the packing rings. 
packing rings may be tightened up either by forcing down the 
outer ring by means of the ordinary stuffing box gland, or b 
screws or otherwise’; or the inner end of the gland be made 
with an internal conical recess therein, so as to fit round the 
conical packing rings. In the latter case, the outer ring may 
be dispensed with, the packing rings being tightened by simply 


forcing down the said gland. 


Bonnets.—A poet of the London Figaro, evidently in the 
third heaven of ideal aspirations, thus discourseth of Bon- 


nets :— 
Oh! potent and most Protean entity! 
Untfixed in form, ineffable in essence, 
My fancy flags and falters when I try 
To spur its flight to thy supernal presence. 
The task to whose achievement I'd attain, 
More terrible appears the more I con it; 
T fear my laggard muse must strive in vain 
To celebrate, inno unworthy strain, 
Thy praise—O Bonnet! 


Effulgent efflorescence of delight! 


Creation’s charms in thce are all compacted, 


Thou art the quintessence of all that’s bright 
And beautiful on this our orb distracted. 
Fair Flora’s affluent fiingers crown thy crest 
With all her scason’s glories in a cluster ; 
And thou, at once, canst boast of being drest 
In all that March or June can show of best, 
Or May can muster. 


But how shall man prevail to manifest 


The marvels of thy nature and thine history ? 


His utter ignorance shall stand confest ; 


His strictest scarch shall miss the master mystery. 


What most aérial architect might hope 
So fairy-like a fabric eer to fashion ? 
He who with ¢t/y designer dared to copo, 
Might look to end his days pon a rope, 
And in a passion. 


And here, indeed, thy brightest crown of glory is 
(‘Tis now thine only crown); thine exaltation 


Vigher than any named in human story. is ; 


For her thou crownest who doth crown Creation. 


The zenith of terrestrial majesty 
Is lovely woman’s “ pretty poll,” and on it 
Perched, like a rare and radiant buttertly 
Above a lily blossom, fair and high, 
Behold—the Bonnct! 


THE first velvet factory in the United States has been started 
by a French colony in Kansas, at the town of Franklin, 
eighteen miles south-west of Ottawa. The colony began 
operations last summer on the co-operative plan, and have 

ready, besides their manufactory, comfortable dwellings, 
stores, and shops, and farms under full cultivation, 
pioneers in this enterprise, M. Veleton de Boissiere, contem- 
plates supplying his community with other looms, not only to 
increase the manufacture of ribbons, but also to enlarge the 
products of his community by Pe gee Soe ipese silks, tassels, 

ich are fast becoming 


trimmings, and other dress materials, w 
indispensable even beyond the Mississippi. 
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THE half-yearly election of the Warehousemen and Clerks’ 
Schools took place on the 22nd inst.; 11 children were elected, 
leaving 8 unsuccessful candidates. H.S. Wren, Esq.,in the 
chair, in the absence of William Leaf, Esq. 


Last Spring the French brought out a “Chinese gr.ss 
cloth,” in various shades of colour; and large preparatio:s 
are being made by Scotch and Manchester manufacturers in 
this class of goods, in linen and cotton, elastic and soft finish. 
A great demand is anticipated; orders have been placed freely. 

Lyons FEELS THE BLOW OF THE War in her customary 
industrial occupations in a most acute and severemanner. That 
city is the principal centre of the silk industry of France, and 
the war has almost completely suspended transactions in this 
line of trade. At the commencement of hostilities, large orders 
for goods to supply the wants of Germany, and for the home 
trade, were immediately recalled. Even English merchants 
tried to withdraw from the market, but subsequently, in con- 
nection with Russian purchases, succeeded in obtaining large 
supplies at comparatively lowrates. Numerous silk factors too, 
in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, and even in Switzerland, 
suspended operations, or worked short time. In Italy, the 

roduction cannot be said to have very materially fallen off, 
But the tendency of the markets is upwards. If the war con- 
tinues much longer, foreign silk must rapidly increase in price. 


FURS. 

THE following is a brief account of some furs used in 
dress, and of the sources whence they are obtained. Subjoined 
is a table of the imports and exports of skins adapted for furs. 
The temperate and tropical countries supply the peculiar de- 
scriptions of hides and skins which are best adapted for leather, 
while the northern and arctic regions abound in races, of 
beautiful animals which are thickly covered with fine hair or 
fur, whose skins are extremely valuable as articles of clothing. 

The Russian Sable (Mustela zibellina).—This rich and 
beautiful skin has long been esteemed one of the most valuable 
and useful furs that have been brought toour country. About 
25,000 are annually collected in the Russian territories, of 
which only a small number is imported into England. The fur 
is brown, with some grey spots on the head. The darker 
varieties are the most highly valued, a single skin being 
frequently sold for £9, though the average value does not 
exceed £2 or £3. Naturalists are not agreed whether to con- 
sider the animal from which the skin is procured as a distinct 
species. Some are of opinion that the Russian sable, the stone 
and pine martens, as well as the Hudson’s Bay sable, are but 
one species, on which the differences of food and climate have 

roduced some slight variations in form and colour. To the 
urrier, however, the Russian sable is easily distinguishable, 
from the length and fulness as well as the darker colour of the 
fur. The use of this choice variety is necessarily limited to 
the wealthy, on account of its high value. In the reign of 
Henry VIIL., by a law which sought to regulate the expenses 
of the different classes, and to distinguish them by peculiarity 
of costume, the use of the sable was confined to the nobility 
above the rank of viscount. 

Hudson’s Bay Sable (Mustela Canadensis).—The sable skins 
next in repute to the Russian are these imported by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, of which no less than 120,000 are 
annuaily brought into this country. As the natural colour of 
the skins is much lighter than the prevailing taste, it is the 
practice to dye many of them a darker colour, and the furs 
thus treated are scarcely inferior to the natural sable. 

Baum or Pine Marten (Mustela abietum).—The sables im- 

orted under this name are the produce of Europe. The animal 
is found in extensive forests remote from the habitations of 
man, and preying on birds and the smaller animals. They are 
distinguished from the stone marten by the yellow colour of 
the throat; other parts of the skin are brown. When dyed, 
they haves similar appearance to the best sable. 

Stone Marten ‘Mustela sarorum)—This marten is generally 
found in mountainous and stony places, though a frequent 
visitor to farmyards and homesteads. It is generally 
distributed through most European countries. The under fur 
is a oluish white, with the top hairs a dark brown. The 
throat of this variety is usually of a pure white, by which 
character it is generally distinguished. The French manu- 
facturers excel in dyeing this fur, from which circumstance it 
is frequently called French sable. It is also dyed in this 
country, the excellent qualities of the skin adapting it to a great 
variety of purposes to which furs are applied. 
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Fisher.—There are about 11,000 of these skins annually 
brought to this country from North America; they are larger 
than the sables, and the fur is longer and fuller. The tail is 
long, round, and full, gradually tapering toa point, and quite 
black ; a few years since it formed the common ornament to a 
national cap worn by the Jew merchants of Poland. and at that 
time was worth from 68. to 9s., but its present valuo does not 
exceed 6d. to Od. ; 

Mink (Mustela vison).—There were 245,000 skins of this 
little animal brought to this country last year from the posses- 
sions of the Hudson’s Bay Company and North America. The 
fur recembles the sable in colour, but is considerably shorter 
and more glossy. It is avery durable and useful fur, and is 
exported in large quantities to the Continent. 

Ermine (Mustela erminea).—This animal is similar in form 
and habit to the common weasel of this country; but in 
Siberia, Russia, and Norway, from whence the skins are 
imported, the little animal, during winter, becomes as white 
as the snowy regions it inhabits, and is esteemed as the whitest 
fur known, though its summer dress is a dingy brown. The 
tail of the skin, of which the lower half is jet black, is generally 
introduced as an ornament to the purely white fur. It is 
worn on state occasions, and in the reign of Edward IIL, its 
use was restricted to the royal family. 

Fitch or Polecat (Mustela putorius)—These skins are pro- 
duced throughout Europe, and in no place of better quality 
than in our own country. The ground of the fur is a rich 
-yeilow, while the top hair is a jet black. This fur is at present 
very little used in this country, but much wornin America. It 
is very durable, but the natural smell of the fur, which is 
rather unpleasant, is difficult to counteract. 

North American Skunk (Mephitis Americana).—The skins 
known under this name are imported by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The animal from which they are taken is allied to 
the polecat of Europe. It has a soft black fur, with two white 
stripes running from the head to the tail, which is short and 
bushy. The skins, though imported into England in small 
numbers, are usually re-exported to the Continent of Europe. 

Kolinsky (Mustela Siberica).—The Kolinski or Tartar sable 
is of a bright yellow colour, and is sometimes used for ladies’ 
dress in its natural state, but it is mure frequently dyed brown 
to imitate otber sable, to which it bears a strong resemblance. 
It is remarkable for the uniformity of its colour, having no 
spot or difference of shade in any part of the body. The tail, 
which is of the same cvlour, is exclusively used for the best 
artists’ pencils. 

Musyuash, or Musk Rat (Fiber zibethicus)—The unimal 
known under this name is found in great numbers in North 
America, frequenting swamps and rivers, and, like the beaver, 
building its habitations of mud with great ingenuity. Dr. 
Richardson states that it has three litters of young in the 
course of the summer, producing from three to seven at a litter 
The animal has a peculiar smell, similar to that of musk, but 
muy be readily distinguished. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Total Impor- Consumed 
tation into Exported. in 

England. England 

Racoon Se, Wire tee He 625,000 ., 625,000 ., None. 
Beaver sae “overs F 60,000 , 12,000 5 48,000 
Chinchilla... 0... 6. ee 85,000 .. = 80,000 —"6. 55,000 
Bear... wet a Var am 9,500 .. 8,000... 1,500 

Fisher Dax od ‘“ é 11,000 .. «11,000 ..) = None. 

Fox, Red win ecleeh: Weugey Ford 60,000 ..  =60,000 .. = None. 

s§ CTOBS> Se5- si ee SG 4,500 .. 4,500 .. None. 

99 IVER: aes Sk Gree le 1,000... 1,000... = None. 
» White .. .. .. .. 1,500 .. 500)... 1,000 
gee GIGYS” ae? “sd na gh 20,000 ., 18,000... 2,000 
Lynx Stas esecate eka” 28 65,000 % 60,000 .. 5,000 
Martin ei a ROS. ise 120,000 .. «15,000 ,. 105,000 
Wink Ay. far fet Sy Lele 245,000 .. 79,000 .. 170,000 
Musquash 4. www. we) «1,000,000 6, 150,000, 850,000 

Oller ase dak Sa cals Re 17,500 .. = 17,500 .. ~=None. 
Fur, Seal Sa" Gee. Taree aes 15,000 ., 12,500, 2,500 

Wolf ag. See hac “ae 15,000... 15,000 .,  =None. 
Martin, Stone,and Baum ., 120,000 ., 5,000... 115,000 
Squirrel se ee oe ee §68,000,000 .. «100,000 ., 2,900,000 
Fitch se ee o 66 ee 65,091 .. 28,276 2. 36,815 
Kolinski She reer ele * 20 53,410. 200 .. 63,210 
Ernine i Re ithe yan 187,104... None... 187,104 

Wolverine... .. 1,200 ., 1,200 ., None. 

Skunk Wal Bie fad Sieve 1,200 .. 1,200 .. None 

Sea Otter ee: 08° cee Jee 100... 100 .. None 


TRADE REPORTS. 


SILK. 

We extract the following from the Sydney Herald, dated September, 
7th, 1870 :—* So far as silk is concerned, there are no export figures to 
quote. Scriculture is a subject for the future. Probably before 
1880 we shall have to chronicle the export of 100 000 pounds of cocoons 


to London, but at present the affair is a complete speculation. We. 


know that the mulberry will grow in rich profusion; we know that 
some of the best description of worms are cultivated here, and that 
worms which are affected with discase in Italy, France, &c., are quite 
healthy near Sydney, which seems to indicate that a very large trade 
might be done in “grain” or eggs. Tbe mulberry will grow any- 
where in this colony; all along the coast-lincs the caterpillar comes to 
perfection, and what with the trade in eggs and the trade in cocoons, 
the commerce in these commoditics might swell with rapidity. A 
market has been opened in Europe for the contributions of the cclonies, 
and producers and consumers are brought together by means of the 
Silk Supply Association.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Anearpe, September 12, 1870.—We have to report an increased 
activity in the market generally, and a fair amount of business has 
been transacted during the month. The opening season has been 
opened with the drapery houses, and a fair amount of business has 
been done; but goods of all kinds are still very plentiful. 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


From August 27th, to September 24th, 1870. 


Sydney | 
Port | and Ade- | New ! Tas- Total. 
Philip. Queens-| laide. Zealand mania. 
| land. | 
£ | z £ £ £ £ 
Apparel aoe eee ose 9,258 10.004 4.606 4 8,218 | 8,701 | 35,787 
Blankets ane ose eee 3,292 = 5,022 216 | 3,008 225 | 12,263 
Cottons—plain isa ee ' 
o printed 1. ...$| 9,527) 7,890] 8604] 8,406 | 1,749 | 25,608 — 
” coloured ess ; 
Carpetea and Rugs... a. 1,285 1,658 | 5,557 28 2 | 3,83 
Canvas eee one we | 1,83 662 283 109 190 2587 
Cordage and Twine oe 1552 ——1,162 &31 439 521 4.5035 
Upholstery and Furniture | 4,479; 8,079 | 1,890) 2.379 G4 512,001 
Helerdashery SE 4,618, 10,019 | 8.197 | 6,183) 882 | 24,729 
Drapery ww ec | 22,943! 9,001 | 4,304 | 11,559] 686 | 49,576 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SYDNEY, 
From August 3rd to August 31st, 1870. 


Apparel see aes oo oo ase woe =£7, 966 
Bags und Sacxs eee ote tee ee ooo 2.318 
Canvas aoe on oe ae aes we 765 
Carpets and Rugs os. se aee wee we 1, 083 
Caps and Hats ose ase oe eee ove 240 
Cordage and Twine weer > Ocses Yeas | "eee 107 
Cotton ove oe oe oo ase owe 9.476 
Drapery ase aoe ae oe ae o- 8 691 

elt aes ove oe oe ove ove ave wae 
Floor Cloth a. wee ose oy ese oe 160 
Matting ae wee oe eee ose ove 107 
Sewing Machines or ar 496 
Woollens eee eco wee te wee wwe 12,416 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MELBOURNE, 
From June 25th to July 30th, 1870. 


Apparel and Slope we es ave ewe woe £12,135 
Bags and Sacks eee aoe ae aie ‘ees 8,249 
Canvas ... _ ae o- ~ aee ooo 363 
Carpeting and Druggeting edt leas ene 1,663 
Cottons eee eee eee one eee oe 40,051 
Drapery eee ee ove eve . one 6,295 
Haberdashery ane owe . ove 17,296 
Hats, Caps, and Bonnets ... ees 7 one 5,892 
Hosie see ace oe - ose oe 6,087 
Linen Piece Goods er 2,994 
Mats and Rugs ove ase ee aoe 616 
Matting ooo oe ese ose 0 eon 514 
Millinery oe aah es ore oe 8,397 
Oilcloth ose ove eee ove ove on 327 
Sewing Machines cas Sales)  ceee® 2 dees! 8,599 
Silks aoe ae oe one ose es 848 
Upholstery 0 on ane weet 254 

ool ase one on oe ose ove 1,662 
Woollens Pr a a 
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